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labour,  appears  to  havo  framed  a  plan  of  this  kind.  What 
he  has  published,  the  Bibliotheca  Universalis,  and  the 
Pandect*  Universalis,  are,  taken  together,  the  materials 
that  might  have  been  thrown  into  an  historical  form ;  the 
one  being  an  alphabetical  catalogue  of  authors  and  their 
writings  ;  the  other  a  digested  and  minute  index  to  all 
departments  of  knowledge,  in  twenty-one  books,  each  di- 
vided into  titles,  with  short  references  to  the  texts  of 
works  on  every  head  in  his  comprehensive  classification. 
The  order  of  time  is  therefore  altogether  disregarded. 
Possevin,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  made  somewhat  a  nearer 
approach  to  this  in  his  Bibliotheca  Selecta,  published  at 
Rome  in  1593.  Though  his  partitions  are  rather  encyclo- 
paedic than  historical,  and  his  method,  especially  in  the 
first  volume,  is  chiefly  argumentative,  he  gives  under 
each  chapter  a  nearly  chronological  catalogue  of  authors, 
and  sometimes  a  short  account  of  their  works. 

Lord  Bacon,  in  the  second  book  De  Angmentis  Scien- 
tiarum,  might  justly  deny,  notwithstanding  these  defec- 
tive works  of  the  preceding  century,  that  any  real  history 
of  letters  had  been  written ;  and  he  compares  that  of  the 
world,  wanting  this,  to  a  statue  of  Polypheme  deprived 
of  his  single  eye.  He  traoes  the  method  of  supplying 
this  deficiency  in  one  of  those  luminous  and  comprehen- 
sive passages  which  bear  the  stamp  of  his  vast  mind ;  the 
origin  and  antiquities  of  every  science,  the  methods  by 
which  it  has  been  taught,  the  Beets  and  controversies  it 
has  occasioned,  the  colleges  and  academies  in  which  it 
has  been  cultivated,  its  relation  to  civil  government  and 
common  society,  the  physical  or  temporary  causes  which 
have  influenced  its  condition,  form,  in  his  plan,  as  essen- 
tial a  part  of  such  a  history,  as  the  lives  of  famous  authors, 
and  the  books  they  have  produced. 

No  one  has  presumed  to  fill  up  the  outline  which 
Bacon  himself  could  but  sketch ;  and  moat  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  passed  away  with  few  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  learned  to  do  justice  to  their  own  occupation  ; 
for  we  can  hardly  make  an  exception  for  the  Prodromns 
Histories  Literarite  (Hamburg,  1659)  of  Lambecius,  a 
very  learned  German,  who,  having  framed  a  magnificent 
scheme  of  a  universal  history  of  letters,  was  able  to  carry 
it  no  farther  than  the  times  of  Moses  and  Cadmus.  But, 
in  1688,  Daniel  Morhof,  professor  at  Kiel  in  Holstoin, 
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published  bis  well-known  Polybistor,  which  received 

considerable  additions  in  the  nest  age  at  the  hands  of 
Fabricius,   and    is    still   found    in    every   considerable 

Morhof  appears  to  have  had  the  method  of  Possevin  in 
some  measure  before  his  eyes ;  but  the  lapse  of  a  century, 
so  rich  in  erudition  as  the  seventeenth,  had  prodigiously 
enlarged  the  sphere  of  literary  history.  The  precise 
object,  however,  of  the  Polyhistor,  as  the  word  imports, 
is  to  direct,  on  the  most  ample  plan,  the  studies  of  a 
single  scholar.  Several  chapters,  that  seem  digressive 
in  an  historical  light,  are  to  be  defended  by  this  con- 
sideration. In  his  review  of  books  in  every  province  of 
literature,  Morbof  adopts  a  sufficiently  chronological 
order ;  his  judgments  are  short,  but  usually  judicious ; 
his  erudition  so  copious,  that  later  writers  have  freely 
borrowed  from  the  Polyhistor,  and,  in  many  parts, 
added  little  to  its  enumeration.  But  be  is  far  more  con- 
versant with  writers  in  Latin  than  the  modern  languages ; 
and,  in  particular,  shows  a  scanty  acquaintance  with 
English  literature. 

Another  century  had  elapsed,  when  the  honour  of  first 
accomplishing  a  comprehensive  synopsis  of  literary  his- 
tory in  a  more  regular  form  than  Morhof,  was  the  reward 
of  Andres,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  who,  after  the  dissolution  of 
his  order,  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Italy.     He 

E "Wished  at  Parma,  in  different  years,  from  1 782  to  1 798, 
Origine,  Progresso,  e  Stato  attuale  d'ogni  Litteratura. 
The  first  edition  is  in  five  volumes  quarto ;  but  I  have 
made  use  of  that  printed  at  Prate,  1806,  in  twenty  octavo 
volumes.  Andres,  though  a  Jesuit,  or  perhaps  because 
a  Jesuit,  accommodated  himself  in  some  measure  to  the 
tone  of  the  age  wherein  his  book  appeared,  and  is  always 
temperate,  and  often  candid.  His  learning  is  very  ex- 
tensive in  surface,  and  sometimes  minute  and  curious, 
but  not,  generally  speaking,  profound ;  his  style  is 
flowing,  but  diffuse  and  indefinite;  bis  characters  of 
books  have  a  vagueness  unpleasant  to  those  who  seek 
for  precise  notions ;  his  teste  is  correct,  but  frigid ;  his 
geneml  views  are  not  injudicious,  but  display  a  moderate 
degree  of  InminousneKS  or  philosophy.  This  work  is, 
however,  an  extraordinary  performance,  embracing  both 
ancient  and  modern  literature  in  its  full  extent,  and,  in 
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many  parts,  with  little  assistance  from  any  former  pub- 
lication of  the  kind.  It  is  far  better  known  on  the  Con- 
tinent than  in  England,  where  I  have  not  frequently 
seen  it  quoted ;  nor  do  I  believe  it  is  common  in  our 
private  libraries. 

A  few  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  volumes 
of  Andres,  some  of  the  most  eminent  among  the  learned 
of  Germany  projected  a  universal  history  of  modern  arts 
and  sciences  on  a  much  larger  scale.  Each  single  pro- 
vince, out  of  eleven,  was  deemed  sufficient  for  the  labours 
of  one  man,  if  they  were  to  be  minute  and  exhaustive  of 
the  subject  I  among  others,  Bouterwek  undertook  poetry 
and  polite  letters ;  Buhle  speculative  philosophy ;  Kiiat- 
ner  the  mathematical  sciences;  Sprengel  anatomy  and 
medicine;  Heeren  classical  philology.  The  general 
survey  of  the  whole  seems  to  have  been  assigned  to 
Eichhorn.  So  vast  a  scheme  was  not  fully  executed; 
but  we  owe  to  it  some  standard  works,  to  which  1  have 
been  considerably  indebted.  Eichhorn  published,  in 
1796  and  1799,  two  volumes,  intended  as  the  beginning 
of  a  General  History  of  the  Cultivation  and  Literature  of 
modern  Europe,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. But  he  did  not  confine  himself  within  the  remoter 
limit ;  and  his  second  volume,  especially,  expatiates  on  the 
dark  ages  that  succeeded  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 
In  consequence,  perhaps,  of  this  diffuseness,  and  also  of 
the  abandonment,  for  some  reason  with  which  I  am  un- 
acquainted, of  a  large  portion  of  the  original  undertaking, 
Eichhorn  prosecuted  this  work  no  farther  in  its  original 
form.  But,  altering  slightly  its  title,  he  published,  some 
years  afterwards,  an  independent  universal  "  History  of 
Literature  "  from  the  earliest  ages  to  his  own.  This  is 
comprised  in  six  volumes,  the  first  having  appeared  in 
1805,  the  last  in  1811. 

The  execution  of  these  volumes  is  very  unequal. 
Eichhorn  was  conversant  with  oriental,  with  theological 
literature,  especially  of  his  own  country,  and  in  general 
with  that  contained  in  the  Latin  language.  Bat  he 
seems  to  have  been  slightly  acquainted  with  that  of  the 
modern  languages,  and  with  most  branches  of  science. 
He  is  more  specifio,  more  chronological,  more  methodi- 
cal in  his  distribution  than  Andrea :  his  reach  of  know- 
ledge, on  the  other  band,  is  less  comprehensive ;  and 
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(hough  I  could  praise  neither  highly  for  eloquence,  for 
taste,  or  for  philosophy,  I  should  incline  to  give  the  pre- 
ference in  all  these  to  the  Spanish  Jesuit  But  the 
qualities  above  mentioned  render  Eichhorn,  on  the  whole, 
more  satiaiactory  to  the  student. 

These  are  the  only  works,  as  far  as  I  know,  which 
deserve  the  name  of  general  histories  of  literature,  em- 
bracing all  subjects,  all  ages,  and  all  nations.  If  there 
are  others,  they  must,  I  conceive,  be  too  superficial  to 
demand  attention.  But  in  one  country  of  Europe,  and 
only  in  one,  we  find  a  national  history  so  comprehensive 
as  to  leave  uncommem orated  no  part  of  its  literary  labour. 
This  was  first  executed  by  Tiraboschi,  a  Jesuit  born  at 
Bergamo,  and  in  his  later  years  librarian  of  the  Duke  of 
Modena,  in  twelve  volumes  quarto:  I  have  used  the 
edition  published  at  Borne  in  1785.  It  descends  to  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  full  and  clear 
exposition,  in  minute  and  exact  investigation  of  facts, 
Tiraboschi  has  few  superiors ;  and  such  is  his  good  sense 
in  criticism,  that  we  must  regret  the  sparing  use  he  has 
made  of  it.  But  the  principal  object  of  Tiraboschi  was 
biography.  A  writer  of  inferior  reputation,  Comiani,  in 
his  Secoli  della  litteratura  Italiana  dopo  il  suo  risorgi- 
monto  (Brescia,  9  vols.,  1804-1813),  has  gone'  more 
closely  to  an  appreciation  of  the  numerous  writers  whom 
he  passes  in  review  before  our  eyes.  Though  his 
method  is  biographical,  he  pursues  sufficiently  the  order 
of  chronology  to  come  into  the  class  of  literary  histo- 
rians. Corniani  is  not  much  esteemed  by  his  country- 
men, and  does  not  rise  to  a  very  elevated  point  of 
philosophy  i  but  his  erudition  appears  to  me  considerable, 
bis  judgments  generally  reasonable ;  and  his  frequent 
analyses  of  books  give  him  one  superiority  over  Tira- 
boschi. 

The  Histoire  Litteraire  de  lTtalie,  by  Ginguene,  is 
well  known:  he  had  the  advantage  of  following  Tira- 
boschi; and  conld  not  so  well,  without  his  aid,  have 
gone  over  a  portion  of  the  ground,  including  in  his 
scheme,  as  he  did,  the  Latin  learning  of  Italy;  but  he 
was  very  conversant  with  the  native  literature  of  the 
language,  and  has,  not  a  little  prolixly,  doubtless,  but 
very  usefully,  rendered  much  of  easy  access  to  Europe, 
which  must  have  been  sought  in  scarce  volumes,  and 
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was  in  fact  known  by  name  to  a  small  part  of  the  world. 
The  Italians  are  ungrateful,  if  they  deny  their  obliga- 
tions to  Gingnene. 

France  has,  I  believe,  no  work  of  any  sort,  even  an 
indifferent  one,  on  the  universal  history  of  her  own 
literature;  nor  oan  we  claim  for  ourselves  a  single 
attempt  of  the  most  superficial  kind.  Warton's  History 
of  Poetry  contains  much  that  bears  on  our  general  learn- 
ing;  but  it  leaves  us  about  the  accession  of  Elizabeth. 

Far  more  has  been  accomplished  in  the  history  of  par- 
ticular departments  of  literature.  In  the  general  history 
of  philosophy,  omitting  a  few  older  writers,  Brucker 
deserves  to  lead  the  way.  There  has  been  of  late  years 
some  disposition  to  depreciate  his  laborious  performance, 
as  not  sufficiently  imbued  with  a  metaphysical  spirit,  and 
as  not  rendering  with  clearness  and  truth  the  tenets  of 
the  philosophers  whom  he  exhibits.  But  the  Germany. 
of  1 744  was  not  the  Germany  of  Kant  and  Fiohte ;  and 
possibly  Brucker  may  not  have  proved  the  worse  histo- 
rian for  having  known  little  of  reoent  theories.  The 
latter  objection  is  more  material ;  in  some  instances  he 
seems  to  me  not  quite  equal  to  his  subject  But  upon 
the  whole  he  is  of  eminent  usefulness;  copious  in  his 
extracts,  impartial  and  candid  in  his  judgments. 

In  the  next  age  after  Brucker,  the  great  fondness  of 
the  German  learned  both  for  historical  and  philosophical 
investigation  produced  more  works  of  this  class  than  I 
know  by  name,  and  many  more  than  I  have  read.  The 
most  celebrated,  perhaps,  is  that  of  Tennemann ;  but  of 
wliioh  I  only  know  the  abridgment,  translated  into 
French  by  M.  Victor  Cousin,  with  the  title  Manuel  de 
l'Histoire  de  Philosophic.  Buhle,  one  of  the  society 
above  mentioned,  whose  focus  was  at  Gottingen,  contri- 
buted his  share  to  their  scheme  in  a  History  of  Philo- 
sophy from  the  revival  of  letters.  This  I  have  employed 
through  the  French  translation  in  six  volumes.  Buhle, 
like  Tennemann,  has  very  evident  obligations  to  Brucker ; 
but  his  own  erudition  was  extensive,  and  his  philosophi- 
cal acnteness  not  inconsiderable. 

The  history  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  or  fine  writing, 
was  published  by  Bouterwek,  in  twelve  volumes  octavo. 
Those  parts  which  relate  to  his  own  country,  and  to 
Spain  and  Portugal,  have  been  of  more  use  to  me  than 
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the  rest.  Many  of  my  readers  must  be  acquainted  witn 
the  LHteratnre  du  Midi,  by  M.  Sismondi ;  a  work  written 
in  that  flowing  and  graceful  style  which  distinguishes 
the  author,  and  succeeding  in  all  that  it  seeks  to  give, — 
a  pleasing  and  popular,  yet  not  superficial  or  unsatis- 
factory, account  of  the  best  authors  in  the  southern  lan- 
guages. We  have  nothing  historical  as  to  our  own 
poetry  but  the  prolix  volumes  of  Warton.  They  have 
obtained,  in  my  opinion,  fall  as  much  credit  as  they 
deserve ;  without  depreciating  a  book  in  which  so  much 
may  he  found,  and  which  has  been  so  great  a  favourite 
with  the  literary  part  of  the  public,  it  may  be  observed 
that  its  errors  as  to  fact,  especially  in  names  and  dates, 
are  extraordinarily  frequent,  and  that  the  criticism,  in 
points  of  taste,  is  not  of  a  very  superior  kind. 

Heeren  undertook  the  history  of  classical  literature, — 
a  great  desideratum,  which  no  one  had  attempted  to 
supply.  But  unfortunately  he  has  only  given  an  intro- 
duction, carrying  us  down  to  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  a  history  of  the  fifteenth.  These  are  so 
good,  that  we  must  much  lament  the  want  of  the  rest ; 
especially  as  I  am  aware  of  nothing  to  fill  up  the  vacuity. 
Eichhom,  however,  is  here  of  considerable  use. 

In  the  history  of  mathematical  science,  I  have  had  re- 
course chiefly  to  Montucla,  and,  as  far  as  he  conducts  us, 
to  E&stner,  whose  catalogue  and  analysis  of  mathematical 
works  is  far  more  complete,  but  his  own  observations 
less  perspicuous  and  philosophical.  Portal's  History  of 
Anatomy,  aud  some  other  books,  to  which  I  have  always 
referred,  and  which  it  might  be  tedious  to  enumerate, 
have  enabled  me  to  fill  a  few  pages  with  what  I  could 
not  be  expected  to  give  from  any  original  research.  But 
several  branches  of  literature,  using  the  word,  as  I  gene- 
rally do,  in  the  most  general  sense  for  the  knowledge 
imparted  through  books,  are  as  yet  deficient  in  any  thing 
that  approaches  to  a  real  history  of  their  progress. 

The  materials  of  literary  history  must  always  be 
derived  in  great  measure  from  biographical  collections, 
those,  especially,  which  intermix  a  certain  portion  of 
oriticism  with  mere  facts.  There  are  some,  indeed, 
which  are  almost  entirely  of  this  description.  Adrian 
Baillet,  in  hie  Jugemens  des  Scavans,  published  in  1685, 
endeavoured  to  collect  the  suffrages  of  former  critics  on 
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the  merits  of  all  past  authors.  His  design  was  only 
executed  in  a  small  part,  and  hardly  extends  beyond 
grammarians,  translators,  and  poets ;  the  latter  but  im- 
perfectly. Baillet  gives  his  quotations  in  French,  and 
sometimes  mingles  enough  of  his  own  to  raise  him  above 
a  mere  compiler,  and  to  have  drawn  down  the  animosity 
of  some  contemporaries.  Sir  Thomas  Pope  Blount  is  a 
perfectly  unambitious  writer  of  the  same  class.  Hjh 
Censura  celebriorum  autonim,  published  in  1690,  con- 
tains nothing  of  his  own,  except  a  few  short  dates  of 
each  author's  life,  but  diligently  brings  together  the 
testimonies  of  preceding  critics.  Blount  omits  no  class, 
nor  any  age  ;  his  arrangement  is  nearly  chronological, 
and  leads  the  reader  from  the  earliest  records  of  litera- 
ture to  bis  own  time.  The  polite  writers  of  modem 
Europe,  and  the  men  of  science,  do  not  receive  their  full 
share  of  attention  ;  but  this  volume,  though  not,  I  think, 
much  in  request  at  present,  is  a  very  convenient  acces- 
sion to  any  scholar's  library . 

Bayle's  Dictionary,  published  in  1697,  seems  at  first 
sight  an  inexhaustible  magazine  of  literary  history. 
Those  who  are  conversant  with  it  know  that  it  fre- 
quently disappoints  their  curiosity ;  names  of  great  emi- 
nence are  sought  in  vain,  or  are  very  slightly  treated ; 
the  reader  is  lost  in  episodical  notes  perpetually  frivo- 
lous, and  disgusted  with  an  author  who  turns  away  at 
every  moment  from  what  is  truly  interesting  to  some  idle 
dispute  of  his  own  time,  or  some  contemptible  indecency. 
Yet  the  numerous  quotations  contained  in  Bayle,  the 
miscellaneous  copiousness  of  his  erudition,  as  well  as  the 
good  sense  and  aouteness  he  can  always  display  when  it 
is  his  inclination  to  do  so,  render  his  dictionary  of  great 
value,  though  I  thirife  chiefly  to  those  who  have  made  a 
tolerable  progress  in  general  literature. 

The  tide  of  a  later  work  by  Pere  Niceron,  Memoires 
pour  servir  a  rhistoire  des  hommes  illustres  de  la  repub- 
lique  des  letfcres,  avec  un  catalogue  raisonne  de  lours 
ouvrages,  in  forty-three  volumes  12mo.,  published  at 
Paris  from  1727  to  1745,  announces  something  rather 
different  from  what  it  contains.  The  number  of  "illus- 
trious men  "  recorded  by  Niceron  is  about  1600,  chiefly 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  names, 
as  may  be  anticipated,  are  frequently  very  insignificant ; 
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and,  in  retain,  not  s  few  of  real  eminence,  especially 
-when  Protestant,  and  above  all  English,  are  overlooked, 
or  erroneously  mentioned.  No  kind  of  arrangement  is 
observed ;  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  conjecture  in  what 
volume  of  Niceron  any  article  will  be  discovered.  A 
succinct  biography,  though  fuller  than  the  mere  dates 
of  Blount,  is  followed  by  short  judgments  on  the  author's 
works,  and  by  a  catalogue  of  thorn,  far  more  copious,  at 
least,  than  bad  been  given  by  any  preceding  biblio- 
grapher. It  is  a  work  of  much  utility ;  but  the  more 
valuable  parts  have  been  transfused  into  later  publica- 
tions. 

The  English  Biographical  Dictionary  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1761.  I  speak  of  this  edition  with  some  regard, 
from  its  having  been  the  companion  of  many  youthful 
hours ;  but  it  is  rather  careless  in  its  general  execution. 
It  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  Birch ;  but  I  suspect  that 
Heathcote  had  more  to  do  with  it.  After  several  suc- 
cessive enlargements  an  edition  of  this  dictionary  was 
published  in  thirty-two  volumes,  from  1812  to  1617,  by 
Alexander  Chalmers,  whose  name  it  now  commonly 
bears.  Chalmers  was  a  man  of  very  slender  powers, 
relatively  to  the  magnitude  of  such  a  work ;  but  his  life 
had  been  passed  in  collecting  small  matters  of  fact,  and 
he  has  added  much  of  this  kind  to  British  biography. 
He  inserts,  beyond  any  one  else,  the  most  insignificant 
names,  and  quotes  the  most  wretched  authorities.  But 
as  the  faults  of  excess,  in  such  collections,  are  more 
pardonable  than  those  of  omission,  we  cannot  deny  the 
value  of  his  Biographical  Dictionary,  especially  as  to 
oar  own  country,  which  has  not  fared  well  at  the  hands 
of  foreigners. 

Coincident  nearly  in  order  of  time  with  Chalmers, 
but  more  distinguished  in  merit,  is  the  Biographic  Uni- 
verselle.  The  eminent  names  appended  to  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  articles  contained  in  its  fifty-two  volumes 
are  vouchers  for  the  ability  and  erudition  it  displays. 
There  is  doubtless  much  inequality  in  the  performance ; 
and  we  are  sometimes  disappointed  by  a  superficial 
notice,  where  we  had  a  right  to  expect  most.  English 
literature,  though  more  amply  treated  than  had  been 
usual  on  the  Continent,  and  with  the  benefit  of  Chal- 
mers's contemporaneous  volumes,  is  still  not  fully  appre- 
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ciated:  our  chief  theological  writers,  especially,  are 
pawed  over  almost  in  silence.  There  seems,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  redundancy  of  modern  French  names ; 
those,  above  all,  who  have,  even  obscurely  and  insigni- 
ficantly, been  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  a  fault,  if  it  be  one,  which  is  evidently  gaining 
ground  in  the  supplementary  volumes.  But  I  must 
speak  respectfully  of  a  work  to  which  I  owe  so  much, 
and  without  which,  probably,  I  should  never  have  under- 
taken the  present. 

I  will  not  here  characterise  several  works  of  more 
limited  biography;  among  which  are  the  Bibliotheoa 
Hispana  Nova  of  Antonio,  the  Biographia  Britannica, 
the  Bibliotheque  Francaise  of  Ooujet ,-  still  less  is  there 
time  to  enumerate  particular  lives,  or  those  histories 
which  relate  to  short  periods,  among  the  sources  of 
literary  knowledge.  It  will  be  presumed,  and  will  ap- 
pear by  my  references,  that  I  have  employed  such  of 
them  as  came  within  my  reach.  But  I  am  sensible  that, 
in  the  great  multiplicity  of  booka  of  this  kind,  and  espe- 
cially in  their  prodigious  increase  on  the  Continent  of 
late  years,  man;  have  been  overlooked  from  which  I 
might  have  improved  these  volumes.  The  press  is 
indeed  so  active,  that  no  year  passes  without  accessions 
to  our  knowledge,  even  historically  considered,  upon  some 
of  the  multifarious  subjects  which  the  present  volumes 
embrace.  An  author  who  waits  till  all  requisite  mate- 
rials are  accumulated  to  his  hands,  is  but  watching  the 
stream  that  will  run  on  for  ever ;  and  though  I  am  fully 
sensible  that  I  could  have  much  improved  what  is  sow 
offered  to  the  public  by  keeping  it  back  for  a  longer 
time,  I  should  bat  then  have  had  to  lament  the  impossi- 
bility of  exhausting  my  subject.  EHOIEI,  tile  modest 
phrase  of  the  Grecian  sculptors,  well  expresses  the  im- 
perfection that  attaches  to  every  work  of  literary  in- 
dustry or  of  philosophical  investigation.  But  I  have 
other  warnings  to  bind  up  my  sheaves  while  I  may, — 
my  own  advancing  years,  and  the  gathering  in  the 
heavens. 

I  have  quoted,  to  my  recollection,  no  passage  which  I 
have  not  seen  in  its  own  place ;  though  I  may  possibly 
have  transcribed  in  some  instances,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience,  from  a  secondary  authority.     Without  cen- 
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suring  those  who  suppress  tlie  immediate  source  of  their 
quotations,  I  may  justly  say  that  in  nothing  I  have 
given  to  the  public  has  it  been  practised  by  myself. 
But  I  have  now  and  then  inserted  in  the  text  character* 
of  books  that  I  have  not  read  on  the  faith  of  my  guides ; 
and  it  may  bo  the  case  that  intimation  of  this  has  not 
been  always  given  to  the  reader. 

It  is  very  likely  that  omissions,  not,  I  trust,  of  great 
consequence,  will  be  detected ;  I  might  in  fact  say 
that  1  am  already  aware  of  them  ;  but  perhaps  these 
will  be  candidly  ascribed  to  the  numerous  ramifications 
of  the  subject,  and  the  necessity  of  writing  in  a  different 
order  from  that  in  which  the  pages  are  printed.  And  I 
must  add  that  some  omissions  have  been  intentional; 
an  accumulation  of  petty  facts,  and  especially  of  names 
to  which  little  is  attached,  fatigues  unprofitably  the 
attention ;  and  as  this  is  very  frequent  in  works  that 
necessarily  demand  condensation,  and  cannot  altogether 
be  avoided,  it  was  desirable  to  make  some  sacrifice  in 
'  order  to  palliate  the  inconvenience.  This  will  be 
found,  among  many  other  instances,  in  the  account  of 
the  Italian  learned  of  the  fifteenth  century,  where  I  might 
easily  have  doubled  the  enumeration,  but  with  little 
satisfaction  to  the  reader. 

But,  independently  of  such  slighter  omissions,  it  will 
appear  that  a  good  deal  is  wanting  in  these  volumes, 
which  some  might  expect  in  a  history  of  literature. 
Such  a  history  has  often  contained  so  large  a  proportion 
of  biography,  that  a  work  in  which  it  appears  very 
scantily,  or  hardly  at  all,  may  seem  deficient  in  neces- 
sary information.  It  might  be  replied,  that  the  limits 
to  which  I  have  confined  myself,  and  beyond  which  it  is 
not  easy  perhaps,  in  the  present  age,  to  obtain  readers, 
would  not  admit  of  this  extension  ;  but  I  may  add  that 
any  biography  of  the  authors  of  these  centuries,  which 
is  not  servilely  compiled  from  a  few  known  books  of 
that  class,  must  be  far  too  immense  an  undertaking  for 
one  man,  and,  besides  its  extent  and  difficulty,  would 
have  been  particularly  irksome"  to  myself,  from  the 
waste  of  time,  as  I  deem  it,  which  an  inquiry  into 
trilling  facts  entails.  I  have  more  scruple  about  the 
omission  of  extracts  from  some  of  the  poets  and  best 
writers  in  prose,  without  which  they  can  be  judged  very 
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unsatisfactorily ;  but  in  this  also  I  have  been  influenced 
by  an  unwillingness  to  multiply  my  pages  beyond  a 
reasonable  limit;.  But  I  have,  in  some  instances,  gone 
more  largely  into  analyses  of  considerable  works  than 
has  hitherto  been  usual.  These  are  not  designed  to 
serve  as  complete  abstracts,  or  to  supersede,  instead  of 
exciting,  the  reader's  industry ;  but  I  have  felt  that 
some  books  of  traditional  reputation  are  less  fully  known 
than  they  deserve. 

Some  departments  of  literature  are  passed  over,  or 
partially  touched.  Among  the  former  are  books  relating 
to  particular  arts,  as  agriculture  or  painting ;  or  to  sub- 
jects of  merely  local  interest,  as  those  of  English  law. 
Among  the  latter  is  the  great  and  extensive  portion  of 
every  library,  the  historical.  Unless  where  history  has 
been  written  with  peculiar  beauty  of  language,  or  philo- 
sophical spirit,  I  have  generally  omitted  all  mention  of 
it ;  in  our  researches  after  truth  of  fact,  the  number  of 
books  that  possess  some  value  is  exceedingly  great,  and 
would  occupy  a  disproportionate  space  in  such  a  general  ' 
view  of  literature  as  the  present.  For  a  similar  reason, 
I  have  not  given  its  numerical  share  to  theology. 

It  were  an  impertinence  to  anticipate,  for  the  sake  of 
obviating,  the  possible  criticism  of  a  public  which  has 
a  right  to  judge,  and  for  whose  judgments  I  have  had  so 
much  cause  to  be  grateful,  nor  less  so  to  dictate  how  it 
should  read  what  it  is  not  bound  to  read  at  all;  but 
perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  I  do  not  wish  this 
to  be  considered  as  a  book  of  reference  on  particular 
topics,  in  which  point  of  view  it  must  often  appear  to 
disadvantage ;  and  that,  if  it  proves  of  any  value,  it  will 
be  as  an  entire  and  synoptical  work. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 

The  text  of  this  work  has  been  revised,  and  such  errors 
as  the  Author  detected  have  been  removed.  The  few 
additional  notes  are  distinguished  by  the  dates  of  the 
publication  of  the  different  editions  in  the  years  1842, 
1847,  and  1853. 
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The  Vbbt  Rev.  DEAN  MILMAK. 


Henrt  Hallam,  Esq.,  waa  bom  at  Windsor  (aj>.  1777). 
His  father  was  Canon  of  Windsor  and  Dean  of  Bristol ; 
the  latter  preferment  he  resigned  during  his  lifetime. 
Mr.  Hallam  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  to  Eton  lie  felt, 
and  evinced  throughout  life,  strong  and  grateful  attach- 
ment. Both  his  sons  were  likewise  educated  there. 
Classical  learning,  then  almost  the  exclusive  study  in 
that  school,  found  a  congenial  mind  in  Mr.  Hallam, 
and  to  the  last  he  took  great  delight  in  its  cultivation. 
Already  at  Eton  he  had  become  a  sound  and  accurate 
scholar.  Some,  of  his  verses,  printed  in  the  '  Huhb 
Etonenses,'  are  among  the  beet  in  that  collection,  and 
show  his  command  of  pure  and  vigorous  Latin,  some 
fancy,  and  more  thought  than  is  usual  in  boyish  compo- 
sitions. From  Eton  he  passed  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
If  bis  academic  career  was  undistinguished,  it  was  be- 
cause in  bis  time  the  University  offered  hardly  any 
opportunities  of  distinction.  But  he  remained  a  faithful 
member  of  the  University.  At  the  height  of  his  fame 
be  undertook  the  office  of  Examiner  in  Modern  History ; 
and  Christ  Church  did  herself  credit  by  enrolling  his 
name  (he  was  already  Doctor  of  Laws)  among  ber 
honorary  students  created  under  the  new  academic  sys- 
tem. Soon  after  he  left  the  University,  Mr.  Hallam 
commenced  the  study  of  the  Law.  He  entered  himself 
as  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple,  became  a  Bencher, 
and  took  so  much  pleasure  in  the  society  of  his  legal 
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friends  that,  almost  to  the  close  of  his  life,  he  availed 
himself  of  the  privileges  and  discharged  the  duties  ot 
that  dignity.  Some  independent  fortune,  which  was 
gradually  increased,  and  an  office  under  Government,  in 
the  Stamp  Department, — an  office  which  he  held  till  the 
dissolution  of  the  Board, — happily  placed  him  above 
the  necessity  of  striving  for  the  emoluments  of  his 
profession,  while  those  legal  studies  were  an  admirable 
preparation  for  his  future  career.  Had  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  practice  of  the  Law,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  although  he  may  not  have  had  the  bold  and  ready 
eloquence,  the  pliancy,  quickness,  and  versatility  of  a 
consummate  advocate,  yet  his  profound,  accurate,  and 
comprehensive  learning,  his  indefatigable  industry,  his 
sagacity  in  penetrating  to  the  depths  of  an  abstruse  sub- 
ject, hie  grave,  calm  wisdom,  which  had  so  much  of  the 
true  judicial  character,  might  have  led  him  to  the  high- 
est honours  and  rank  in  the  Law.  It  is  well,  however, 
for  his  country,  for  the  cause  of  letters,  and  indeed  of 
Constitutional  Law  itself,  that  he  left  the  dignity  of  the 
Bench  or  of  the  Woolsack  to  his  eminent  contempo- 
raries, and  became — what  no  other  man  of  his  day 
could  have  become  —  the  Historian  of  Constitutional 
Government  and  Law.  In  that  character,  and  in  that 
of  a  man  of  letters,  he  has  acquired  fame  and  influence 
as  extensive  as  the  world-wide  English  language,  and 
indeed  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  where  his  works 
are  generally  known  by  translations.  Mr.  Hallatn  be- 
came, by  deliberate  choice  and  predilection,  a  man  of 
letters  in  the  highest  and  noblest  sense.  His  dignified 
mind,  and  we  may  add  his  independent  circumstances, 
as  they  had  placed  him  above  following  the  Law,  so  also 
raised  him  above  following  literature  as  a  profession. 
He  was  in  the  enviable  position  that,  while  he  sought 
and  obtained  the  fame,  he  could  disdain  the  drudgery  of 
authorship;  and  there  was  no  fear  that  snoh  a  mind 
would    degenerate  into   indolence,  or  indulge  in  the 
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serene  voluptuousness  of  literary  leisure.  He  was  a 
man  of  books,  but  not  of  books  only ;  be  took  great  de- 
light in  society,  in  which  he  mingled  freely ;  and  his 
own  boose  was  open  not  only  to  many  attached  Mends, 
and  to  his  legal  contemporaries,  but  to  statesmen,  men  of 
letters,  of  art,  and  of  science,  and  to  cultivated  foreigners, 
whom  he  received  with  easy  hospitality.  There  were 
few  distinguished  men  in  England,  or  even  in  Europe, 
who  were  not  proud  of  his  acquaintance ;  with  many  he 
lived  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate  friendship. 

Sir.  Hallam  became  early  a  Member  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Though  not  strictly  to  be  called  a  man  of 
science,  yet  his  active  and  comprehensive  mind  was 
sufficiently  grounded  in  the  principles  of  most  of  the 
exact  sciences,  especially  of  mathematics,  to  follow  out 
their  progress  with  intelligent  judgment,  and  to  watch 
their  rapid  advance  with  the  utmost  interest.  In  the 
proceedings  of  this,  and  of  other  kindred  societies,  par- 
ticularly the  Antiquarian,  as  well  as  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  British  Museum,  of  which  he  was  an  elected 
Trustee,  he  took  part ;  and  always,  from  his  remarkable 
range  of  knowledge  and  Bound  practical  habits,  with 
great  advantage. 

But  though  Mr.  Hallam  had  thus  early  taken  up  his 
position  as  a  man  of  letters,  he  did  not  come  forward  as 
an  author  till  of  mature  age,  and  then,  with  a  publication 
which  had  demanded  years  of  industrious  research  and 
of  multifarious  inquiry.  It  was  the  grave  and  delibe- 
rate work  of  a  man  conscious  of  great  powers,  one  also 
(which  is  more  rare)  fully  conscious  of  the  responsibility 
attached  to  such  powers,  and  who  well  knew  that  the 
best  faculties  and  attainments  may  be  wasted,  as  to  per- 
manent usefulness  and  enduring  fume,  by  that  hasty 
ambition  which  grasps  too  eagerly  after  popular  ap- 
plause, and  wearies  the  public  mind  by  incessant 
demands  on  its  attention.  Till  this  time  Mr.  Hallam 
was  only  known  by  his  general  reputation  as  a  well- 
nti  b    Google 
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read  and  accomplished  scholar,  and  by  some  articles  m 
the  '  Edinburgh  Review.'  The  conductor  of  that  journal, 
then  at  its  height  of  power  and  tame  (as  appears  from 
recent  publications),  fully  appreciated  the  value  of  his 
aid,  the  extent  and  the  variety  of  his  attainments; 
one  of  his  articles  on  Scott's  '  Dryden '  was  remarkable 
as  blending  the  courtesy  due  to  a  mart  like  Walter  Scott 
with  free  and  independent  judgment  of  his  opinions,  and 
at  the  same  time  as  giving  a  just  but  discriminate  criti- 
cism on  the  most  unequal  of  our  great  poets. 

It  was  not  till  past  his  fortieth  year  (a.d.  1818)  that 
Mr.  Hallam  announced  himself  to  the  world  as  an  author  | 
but  his  '  View  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages  *  placed 
him  at  once  in  the  highest  rank  of  historic  writers.  Of 
the  great  qualifications  of  a  historian,  except  that  of 
flowing,  rapid,  living  narrative  (precluded  by  the  form 
of  his  work,  which  unavoidably  took  that  of  historical 
disquisition),  none  appeared  to  be  wanting.  There  was 
profound  research  into  original  sources  of  knowledge, 
where  they  existed ;  the  judicious  choice  of  secondary 
authorities,  which  always  met  with  generous  and  grate- 
ful appreciation ;  sagacity  in  tracing  the  course  of  events 
and  the  motives  of  men;  thorough  independence  of 
judgment,  which  oared  not  what  idols  it  threw  down  in 
the  pursuit  of  truth ;  singular  firmness  with  unaffected 
candour ;  above  all,  an  honesty  of  purpose,  which  almost 
resembled  a  passion  (the  only  passion  which  he  be- 
trayed) ;  a  style  manly,  clear,  vigorous, — if  inartificial, 
sometimes  unhannonious,  yet  sound  idiomatic  English, 
—an  apt  vehicle  for  the  English  good  sense  which  was 
the  characteristic  of  the  whole.  There  was  no  brilliant 
paradox,  no  ingenious  theory  to  which  all  the  facts  most 
be  warped :  all  was  sober,  solid,  veracious.  The  '  View ' 
was  received  not  only  with  respect,  and  with  the  accla- 
mation of  all  qualified  to  judge  of  such  a  work,  but  even 
with  popularity,  considering  its  subject  and  extent, 
surprising.     It  was  emphatically  described  by  a  high 
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authority  of  the  day  as  a  book  which  every  scholar 
should  read,  and  every  statesman  study.  Like  all  great 
works  of  the  kind,  it  created  and  supplied  a  want  in  the 
public  mind.  The  History  of  the  Middle  Ages  up  to 
this  time  was  a  wilderness,  which  few  were  disposed  or 
able  to  penetrate.  .There  had  been  much  laborious  in- 
vestigation, much  ingenious  speculation  on  parte  of  the 
subject ;  but  it  was  a  labyrinth  which  wanted  a  clue,— 
darkness  which  repelled,  confusion  which  bewildered. 
The  '  View '  was  as  remarkable  for  its  completeness 
and  comprehensiveness  as  for  its  depth  and  accuracy. 
Though  the  subjects  on  which  Mr.  Hallam  dwelt  at 
greatest  extent,  and  it  seemed  with  greatest  predilection 
(as,  indeed,  of  the  most  importance),  were  the  rise, 
growth,  and  development  of  the  governments,  laws, 
civil,  political,  and  religious  institutions  of  the  European 
family  of  nations,  yet  the  book  likewise  entered  with 
great  though  proportionate  fulness  on  the  progress  of 
customs,  inventions,  language,  letters,  poetry,  arts,  and 
sciences.  It  was  enlivened  by  many  passages  of  fine 
criticism  ;  the  note  on  Dante,  for  instance,  may  be  read 
with  high  interest,  after  all  that  has  been  subsequently 
written  on  the  great  Italian  poet.  Since  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Halhun's  work,  awakened  curiosity,  the  study  of 
the  philosophy  of  history,  chiefly  by  Continental  writers, 
and,  above  all,  religious  zeal,  have  investigated  almost 
every  point  relating  to  the  Middle  Ages  with  emulous 
ardour  and  industry  :  yet  Mr.  Hallam's  work  has  stood 
the  test,  and  still  maintains  its  ground.  Mr.  Hallam 
himself,  with  the  modesty  inseparable  from  true  wisdom, 
and  only  anxious  for  the  promulgation  of  sound  truth, 
instead  of  narrow  jealousy  of  trespassers  upon  his  pro- 
vince, watched  with  careful  interest  every  advance  in 
knowledge  on  those  subjects  which  he  had  treated  almost 
without  a  guide.  In  a  supplemental  volume,  afterwards 
incorporated  with  the  original  work,  he  collected  from 
every  quarter  of  Europe  whatever  in  his  judgment  might 
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throw  a  broader  and  clearer  light  on  these  dark  places 
of  mediseval  history. 

Nearly  ten  years  elapsed  before  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Hallam's  second  great  work, '  The  Constitutional  History 
of  England,'  in  July,  1827.  This  was  in  some  respects 
a  continuation  of  part  of  the  former  book,  which,  among 
the  other  polities  of  Europe,  had  traced  the  growth  and 
expansion  of  the  British  Constitution  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  may  be  almost  enough  to  say  of  this  work, 
that  by  common  consent  it  has  become  the  standard  au- 
thority on  this  all-important  subject.  It  is  constantly 
appealed  to  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  it  is  the  text- 
book in  the  Universities  as  well  as  in  the  higher  schools ; 
and  this,  from  a  general  infelt  acknowledgment  of  its 
truthfulness,  which  overawes  and  convinces  against  their 
will  those  to  whom  its  doctrines  may  at  first  sight  seem 
unacceptable.  Nor  was  this  from  a  cold,  stately  as- 
sumption of  superiority  to  the  great  questions  which 
have  divided  Englishmen  in  all  ages.  Throughout  the 
work,  in  which  every  event  which  has  stirred  the  pas- 
sions of  men,  every  character  illustrious  for  good  or  for 
evil  in  our  annals,  passes  in  review,  and  is  summoned 
to  judgment,  though  Mr.  Hallatn  holds  avowedly  and 
without  disguise  his  own  strong  opinions,  those  of  a 
calm,  conscientious  Whig  of  the  old  school,  still  there  is 
an  enforced  impression  that  nothing  could  tempt  him  to 
be  an  unfair  partisan ;  that  he  seeks,  and  only  seeks— 
and  seeks  without  fear,  without  compromise,  without 
awe  of  great  names,  without  respect  for  popular  idolatry 
— right  and  truth,  justice  and  humanity,  sound  law, 
tolerant  religion.  Jf  there  has  grown  up  a  more  general 
accordance  of  sentiment  and  opinion  on  English  Consti- 
tutional History ;  if  extreme  differences  have  died  away, 
and,  so  far  as  past  times  are  concerned,  the  old  party 
watchwords  have  nearly  sunk  into  oblivion ;  if  there  has 
been  greater  general  sympathy  for  the  wise  and  good, 
more  unanimous  reprobation  of  the  base  and  bad,  this 
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may  in  some  degree  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
'  The  Constitutional  History  of  England.' 

After  another  interval  of  nearly  the  same  length  (in 
Sept.  1838  and  July  1839)  appeared  the  'Introduction 
to  the  Literature  of  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  Centuries.' 
This  view  of  the  intellectual  envelopment  of  the  world 
during  the  most  active  and  prolific  period  in  the  history 
of  the  human  mind,  if  with  Mr.  Hallam  a  work  of  labour 
(to  most  others  it  had  been  a  work  of  intense  labour), 
was  yet  a  work  of  love.  It  was  the  overflow  of  a  mind 
full  to  abundance  of  the  best  reading  on  almost  all  sub- 
jects, a  disburdening,  as  it  were,  and  a  relief  from  the 
stores  of  knowledge  accumulated  during  a  long  life.  If 
it  be  hardly  possible  for  a  single  mind  to  achieve  a  his- 
tory of  literature  during  three  centuries  (the  work  bore 
the  modest  title  of  '  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of 
Europe '),  yet  much  is  gained  by  the  unity  of  the  work, 
by  the  proportion,  harmony,  and  order  in  the  distribution 
of  its  parts :  and  if  one  mind  was  capable  of  passing  a 
fair  judgment  on  such  different  productions  of  human 
thought  and  imagination,  it  was  that  of  Mr.  Hallam. 
How  well  he  had  read  the  best  authors  may  be  tested  by 
his  criticisms  on  Shakspeare,  on  Ariosto,  on  Cervantes, 
and  on  some  of  our  older  poets  ;  his  power  of  grappling 
with  more  profound  and  abstruse  subjects  by  his  esti- 
mate of  Locke ;  while  writers  of  a  more  dry  and  unin- 
viting class,  scholars,  even  grammarians,  pass  before  us, 
if  with  less  minute  investigation,  with  much  more  than 
a  dull  and  barren  recension  of  their  names. 

Only  one  other  work,  a  small  one,  bears  the  name  of 
Mr.  Hallam ;  and  that,  though  printed  for  private  dis- 
tribution, having  been  liberally  communicated  to  his 
numerous  friends,  may  justify  at  least  a  passing  allusion. 
It  records  a  melancholy  chapter  in  an  otherwise  un- 
eventful life  to  which  men  of  letters  might  have  looked 
with  respectful  envy.  It  pleased  Divine  Providence  to 
try  this  wise  and  blameless  man  with  almost  unexampled 
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domestic  affliction.  He  married  an  eicellent  lady,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Abraham  Elton.  Of  many  children, 
four  only,  two  eons  and  two  daughters,  grew  up  to 
mature  age.  The  eldest  son  was  one  whom  such  a  father 
(for  Mr.  Hallam,  with  not  much  outward  show,  was  a 
man  of  the  deepest  and  most  tender  affections)  could 
look  upon  with  pride,  with  love,  and  with  hope  allotted 
to  few  distinguished  men.  What  was  the  promise  of 
Arthur  Hallam  may  be  known  from  the  volume  of  his 
'  Remains '  printed  by  his  father ;  what  be  was  in  dis- 
position as  well  as  in  mind,  from  the  exquisite  '  In 
Memoriam  '  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  The  blow  which  bereft 
Mr.  Hallam  of  this  son  was  frightfully  sndden.  His 
eldest  daughter  and  his  wife  followed  the  first-born  to 
the  grave.  One  son  remained ;  he  too,  if  of  less  origin- 
ally speculative  and  poetic  temperament  than  the  elder, 
with  great  acquirements  and  endowments,  was  gifted 
also  with  a  gentleness  and  tenderness  of  disposition, 
singularly  fitted  to  be  the  consolation,  the  surviving 
hope  of  such  a  father.  He  too  was  carried  off  with 
almost  equal  suddenness.  One  daughter  remains,  mar- 
ried to  Colonel  Farnaby  Cater,  and  has  children.  Bowed 
but  not  broken  by  these  sorrows,  Mr.  Hallam  preserved 
his  vigorous  faculties  to  the  last,  and  closed  his  long 
and  honoured  life  in  calm  Christian  peace. 
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INTRODUCTION 


LITERATURE  OF  EUROPE 

IN  THE  FIFTEENTH,  SIXTEENTH,  AND 

SEVENTEENTH  CENTOTIES. 


CHAPTER  I. 


ailoM^ay  —  Origin  of  Modem  Lugugu  —  E*dj  Fwlry  —  Provem»U  French, 
[lemifln.  and  SfMolifa  —  Kngliih  Language  ud  Literature  —  Increue  of  Ek- 
meuUty  Knowledge  —  Invention  of  Paper  —  Boman  Jurisprudence  —  Cultiva- 
tion of  CtaMlcal  Lltemtqra  —  Itl  Decline  after  the  Twelfth  Century— Less  rlaiMe 
la  Italy  —  Petrarch. 

1.  Although  the  subject  of  these  volumes  does  not  com- 
prehend the  literary  history  of  Europe  anterior  Ket™p«t 
to  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenli.  century,  ffjjjjjj!* 
a  period  as  nearly  coinciding  as  can  be  expected  age*  dw 
in  any  arbitrary  division  of  time  with  what  is  T" 
usually  denominated  the  revival  of  letters,  it  appears 
necessary  to  prefix  such  a  general  retrospect  of  the  state 
of  knowledge  for  some  preceding  ages  as  will  illustrate 
its  subsequent  progress.  In  this,  however,  the  reader 
is  not  to  expect  a  regular  history  of  mediaeval  literature, 
which  would  be  nothing  less  than  the  extension  of  a 
vol.  i.  a 


2  LOSS  OF  LEARNING.  Put  I. 

scheme  already  perhaps  too  much  beyond  my  powers  of 
execution/ 

2.  Every  one  is  well  aware  that  the  establishment  of 
Lea,  of      the  barbarian  nations  on  the  ruins  of  the  Soman 
!*s™iug     empire  in  the  West  was  accompanied  or  fbl- 
Romui       lowed  by  an  almost  universal  loss  of  that  le&rn- 
anpta.     j^  which  had  been  accumulated  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  and  which  we  call  ancient  or  clas- 
sical— a  revolution  long  prepared  by  the  decline  of  tasto 
and  knowledge  for  several  preceding  ages,  but  accele- 
rated by  public  calamities  in  the  fifth  century  with  over- 
whelming rapidity.     The  last  of  the  ancieuts,  and  one 
who  forms  a  link  between  the  classical  period  of  litera- 
ture and  that  of  the  middle  ages,  in  which 
,  he  was  a  favourite  author,  is  Boethius,  a  man 


after  filling  the  dignities  of  consul  and  senator  in  the 
court  of  Theodoric,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of  a 
sovereign  from  whose  memory,  in  many  respects  glori- 
ous, the  stain  of  that  blood  has  never  been  effaced.  The 
Consolation  of  Philosophy,  the  chief  work  of  Boethius, 
was  written  in  his  prison.  Few  books  are  more  striking 
from  the  circumstances  of  their  production. '  Last  of  the 
classic  writers,  in  style  not  impure,  though  displaying 
too  lavishly  that  poetic  exuberance  which  had  distin- 
guished the  two  or  three  preceding  centuries,  in  eleva- 
tion of  sentiment  equal  to  any  of  the  philosophers,  and 
mingling  a  Christian  sanctity  with  their  lessons,  he 
speaks  from  his  prison  in  the  swan-like  tones  of  dying 
eloquence.  The  philosophy  that  consoled  him  in  bonds 
was  soon  required  in  the  sufferings  of  a  cruel  death. 
Quenched  in  his  blood,  the  lamp  he  had  trimmed  with  a 
skilful  hand  gave  no  more  light ;  the  language  of  Tully 
and  Virgil  soon  ceased  to  be  spoken  ;  and  many  ages  were 
to  pass  away  before  learned  diligence  restored  its  purity, 
and  the  union  of  genius  with  imitation  taught  a  fewinodei  n 
writers  to  surpass  in  eloquence  the  Latinity  of  Boethius. 

*  The  ■object  of  the  following  chapter    the  render,  if  he  is  acquainted  with  those 

has  been  already  treated  hy  me  In  an-    volumes,  may  consider  the  enduing  page* 

,    Other  work,  the  History  of  Europe  during    partly   as   supplemental,  and  partly   u 
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3.  The  downfall  of  learning  and  eloquence  after  the 
death  of  Boethiua  in   524  was  inconceivably  r^ 
rapid.     Hia  contemporary  Caasiodoma,  Isidore  J™jj}i?' 
of  Seville,  and  Martianns  Capella,  the  earliest  i™S3? 
but  worst  of  the  throe,  by  very  indifferent  com-  "'"v- 
pilatious,  and  that  encyclopedic  method  which  Heercn 
observes  to  be  an  usual  concomitant  of  declining  litera- 
ture, superseded  the  use  of  the  great  ancient  writers,  with 
whom,  indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  Hewers,  they  were 
themselves  acquainted  only  through  similar  productions 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.     Isidore  speaks  of  the 
rhetorical  works  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian  as  too  diffuse 
to  be  read.k    The  authorities  upon,  which  they  founded 
their  scanty  course  of  grammar,   logic,  and  rhetoric, 
were  chiefly  obscure  writers,   no   longer  extant-;   but 
themselves  became  the  oracles  of  the  succeeding  period, 
wherein  the  trivium  and  quadrivium,  a  course  of  seven 
sciences,  introduced  in  the  sixth  century,  were  taught 
from  their  jejune  treatises.' 

4.  This  state  of  general  ignorance  lasted,  with  no  very 
sensible  difference,  on  a  superficial  view,  for  A  „,„ 
about  five  centuries,  during  which  every  sort  muiuiu 
of  knowledge  was  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  *■*■"*• 
ecclesiastical  order;  but  among  them,  though  instances  of 
gross  ignorance  were  exceedingly  frequent,  the  necessity 
of  preserving  the  Latin  language,  in  which  the  Scrip- 

<•    Mewer*.  Vnrgleichnng  del'    Bill™,    waisl  the  memory  :— 

Jnhrhnndtrti,   3  volt,    Huwrcr,   1193,  Ran.  verb*  color*!;  Mo*,  cult;    Ab. 

vol  1L  p.  333.     Helitom.  Allgcmelne  numeral;    Gio.   portent;    An.   mill 

Oeachkhte  der  Cullur  und  Llitfratnr,  utn." 

vol.  ii.  p.  ».     Heeren.  Oeschichle   del  Bui  nunt   of   tbew   idcnces,  «  nch, 

htudlam  Mr  clMslvhrn  Llttcnlur,  061-  were  hardly  laught  al    "      '" 


Htslolre   UtWnlro   do   1*    Fnuioe,  pell*,  Ii   nothing   bit  *  few  deBnitJona 

ioker,iiHHlorjofv*lIOM>pbj'.TnnieiJ>  mingled   wllh    arrpentftlous   abinrdltles 

Heni7'!m.lorie»orF.nRliUKl.Mara-  *boot   the   virtue*   of  certain   numbers 

i'i  43rd  l)!-<ert*tlon,  TlnboKhl,  and  and  Ognrea.    Meinem,  1L  339 ;  Kastner, 

»  few  other*,  wbo  win  appear  In  tha  Geschlehte  der  Mathematik.  p.  a 

e  my  diltf  authorltln  tor  tbe  The  arithmetic  of  Canlodonu  occupfes 
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fores,  the  canons,  and  other  authorities  of  the  church, 
and  the  regular  liturgies  were  -written,  and  in  which 
alone  the  correspondence  of  their  well-organised  hier- 
archy could  be  conducted,  kept  flowing,  in  the  worst. 
seasons,  a  slender  but  living  stream;  and  though,  as 
has  been  observed,  no  great  difference  may  appear,  on  a 
superficial  view,  between  the  seventh  and  eleventh  cen- 
turies, it  would  easily  be  shown  that,  after  the  first  pros- 
tration of  learning,  it  was  not  long  in  giving  signs  of 
germinating  afresh,  and  that  a  very  slow  and  gradual 
improvement  might  be  dated  farther  back  than  is  gene- 
rally believed.* 

5.  Literature  was  assailed  in  its  downfall  by  enemies 
p^u^,  from  within  as  well  as  from  without  A  prepos- 
ot  uk       session  against  secular  learning  had  taken  hold 
JJJ2S,      of  those  ecclesiastics  who  gave  the  tone  to  the 
p"b»     rest.    It  was  inculcated  in  the  most  extravagant 
"""""fr    degree  by  Gregory  I.,  the  founder,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  we  papal  supremacy,  and  the  chief  authority 
in  the  dark  ages."    It  is  even  found  in  Alcuin,  to  whom 
so  much  is  due,  and  it  gave  way  very  gradually  in  the 
revival  of  literature.     In  some  of  the  ntonastio  founda- 
tions, especially  in  that  of  Isidore,  though  himself  a  man 
of  considerable  learning,  the  perusal  of  heathen  authors 
was  prohibited.     Fortunately  Benedict,  whose  order  be- 
came the  most  widely  diffused,  while  he  enjoined  hiu 
brethren  to  read,  copy,  and  collect  books,  was  silent  an 
to  their  nature,  concluding,  probably,  that  they  would 
be  wholly  religious.     This  in  course  of  time  became 
the  means  of  preserving  and  multiplying  classical  manu- 
script/ 

d  M.  Gitliot  cuoflnna  ma  In  ■  mnclo-  Teeiou.be^reeemrflo  Annans.  Fleuiy, 

lion  to  which  I  had  previously  come,  p.  IS. 

that  the  aeyanth  centnrj  is  the  nadir  of  »     •  Gregory  hu  been  often  charged,  oil 

the  human  mind  Id  Europe,  and  that  ill  the  authority  of  a  passage  in  John  of 

movement  in  advance  began  before  the  Salisbury h  with  having  burned  a  library 

end  of  the  next,  or,  In  other  words,  with  of  heathen  authors.  He  baa  been  warmly 

Charlemagne.    Hint  de  la  ClvUiiaUon  en  defended  by  Tiraboschl,  1U.  1M.    Even  if 

France,  II.  SO.    A  notion  probably  ii  the  asaoKlon  i " 


that  the  barbarians  were  first  templed  to 
enter  the  church  and  obtain,  hisbaprlcs, 
which  bad.  In  the  first  age  after  their  In- 
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6.  If,  however,  the  prejudices  of  the  clergy  stood  in 
the  way  of  what  wo  more  esteem  than  they  did, 

the  study  of  philological  literature,  it  is  never  fSni^tT 
to  be  forgotten  that  but  for  them  the  records  of  j"""** 
that  very  literature  would  have  perished.  If 
they  had  been  less  tenacious  of  their  Latin  liturgy,  of 
the  vulgate  translation  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  authority 
of  the  fathers,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  less  super- 
stition would  have  grown  up,  but  we  cannot  hesitate  to 
pronounce  that  all  grammatical  learning  would  have 
been  laid  aside.  The  influence  of  the  church  upon  learn- 
ing, partly  favourable,  partly  the  reverse,  forms  the 
subject  of  Eichhorn's  second  volume,  whose  comprehen- 
sive views  and  well-directed  erudition,  as  well  as  his 
position  in  a  great  protestant  university,  give  much 
weight  to  his  testimony ;  but  we  should  remember  also 
that  it  is,  as  it  wero,  by  striking  a  balance  that  we  come 
to  this  result ;  and  that  in  many  respects  the  clergy 
counteracted  that  progress  of  improvement  which  in 
others  may  be  ascribed  to  their  exertions. 

7.  It  is  not  unjust  to  claim  for  these  islands  the 
honour  of  having  first  withstood  the  dominant  f(tb[  ( 
ignorance,  and  even  led  the  way  in  the  resto-  purucei 
ration  of  knowledge.  As  early  as  the  sixth  Jj^JJ^J 
century  a  little  glimmer  of  light  was  percep-  inland  and 
tible  in  the  Irish  monasteries  ;  and  in  the  next,  atl™i 
when  France  and  Italy  had  sunk  in  deeper  ignorance, 
they  stood,  not  quite  where  national  prejudice  has  some- 
times placed  them,  but  certainly  in  a  very  respectable 
position.8  That  island  both  drew  students  from  the 
continent,  and  sent  forth  men  of  comparative  eminence 
into  its  schools  and  churches.  I  do  not  find,  however, 
that  they  contributed  much  to  the  advance  of  secular, 
and  especially  of  grammatical,  learning.  This  is  rather 
due  to  England,  and  to  the  happy  influence  of  Theodore, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  an  Asiatic  Greek  by  birth, 
sent  hither  by  the  pope  in  6G8,  through  whom  and  his 
companion  Adrian,  some  knowlege  of  the  Latin  and  even 
Greek  languages  was  propagated  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
church.     The  Venerable  Bede,  as  he  was  afterwards 


0  FEW  SCHOOLS  BEFORE  CHARLEMAGNE.        Purr  L 

styled,  early  in  the  eighth  century,  surpasses  every 
other  name  of  our  ancient  literary  annals ;  and  though 
little  more  than  a  diligent  compiler  from  older  writers, 
may  perhaps  be  reckoned  superior  to  any  man  whom 
the  world  (so  low  had  the  East  sunk  like  the  West)  then 
possessed.  A  desire  of  knowledge  grew  up  ;  the  school 
of  York,  somewhat  later,  became  respectable,  before  any 
liberal  education  had  been  established  in  France  ;  and 
from  this  came  Alcuin,  a  man  fully  equal  to  Bede  in 
ability  though  not  in  erudition. "  By  his  assistance,  and 
that  of  one  or  two  Italians,  Charlemagne  laid  in  his  vast 
dominions  the  foundations  of  learning,  according  to  the 
standard  of  that  age,  which  dispelled,  at  least  for  a  time, 
some  part  of  the  gross  ignorance  wherein  his  empire  had 
been  enveloped.1 

8.  The  praise  of  having  originally  established  schools 
r„  belongs  to  some  bishops  and  abbots  of  the  sixth 

JJJ^J*1""  century.  They  came  in  place  of  the  imperial 
o/ctmrio?*  schools  overthrown  by  the  barbarians.*  In  the 
T  downfall  of  that  temporal  dominion,  a  spiritual 
aristocracy  was  providentially  raised  up  to  save  from 
extinction  the  remains  of  learning,  and  religion  itself. 
Some  of  those  schools  seem  to  have  been  preserved  in 
the  south  of  Italy,  though  merely,  perhaps,  for  elemen- 
tary instruction;  but  in  France  the  barbarism  of  the 
latter  Merovingian  period  was  so  complete  that,  before 
the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  all  liberal  studies  had  come 
to  an  end.*  Nor  was  Italy  in  a  much  better  state  at 
his  accession,  though  he  called  two  or  three  scholars 

l>  Elchhorn,  1L  IBS,  SOT.  M3;  Hist  pleasing;  but,  unfortunately,  when  tie 

LIU,   de    la   France,    vols.   lit.   and  tt.f  Utter   ni    turgid   and    bombastic,    tic 

Henry'a  History  of  England,  voL  It.  ;  former  too  often  weal  Into  the  opposite 

Turner's  History  of  Anglo-Saiont.    So  eitreme  of  being  flat  and  spiritless." 

one,  however,  baa  spoken  so  highly  or  so  P.  «&    This  criticism  seems  not  unjust, 

fully  of  Alcuin 'a  merita  ai  M.  Gulsot,  In  Alcuin,  however,  ti  au  easy  versifier,  and 

hli  Rlatolre  de  la  Civilisation  an  France,  baa  caught  the  tone  of  Ovid  aomttlmci 

Ti,L  11.  p.  314-3M5.  of  Virgil,  with  some  success.- 1MT  1 

[The  writing!  of  Alcnin  an  not  ntahly  I  Balnea  the  above  authors,  see,  for 

appreciated  by  the  leaned  and  Judicious  the  merits  of  Charlemagne  u  a  restorer 

author  of    Blographta  Britannic*  lit*,  of  letters,  bla  Life  by  Qail'lard  and  Au- 

J"    "      -■-«-■--■-«      »  their  In-  dris,  Orfgin«,tc., delta Lltteratura.i.  IsB. 


(TBtnn,    The       "  Elchhorn,  11.  s,  11. 

polile  scholar   p.  IIS)  gives  a  list 

lived,  bnt  no    schools  In  France  before 

haa.ontl 

:  whole,"  says       m  Ante  lpaum  Caroln 

Chap.  L  THOSE  ESTABLISHED  BT  HIM.  ■  7 

from  thence  to  bis  literary  councils.  The  libraries  wcio 
destroyed,  the  schools  chiefly  closed;  wherever  tho 
Lombard  dominion  extended,  illiteracy  was  its  com- 
panion." 

!).  The  cathedral  and  conventual  schools,  created  or 
restored  by  Charlemagne,  became  the  means  of  BeneBciai 
preserving  that  small  portion  of  learning  which  *»•< 
continued  to  exist.  They  flourished  most,  having  billed  by 
had  time  to  produce  their  fruits,  under  his  sue-  hluu 
cessors  Louis  the  Debonair,  Lothaire,  and  Charles  the 
Bald."  It  was,  doubtless,  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the 
revolution  of  language  had  now  gone  far  enough  to  render 
Latin  unintelligible  without  grammatical  instruction. 
Alcuin,  and  others  who,  like  him,  endeavoured  to  keep 
ignorance  out  of  the  church,  were  anxious,  we  are  told, 
to  restore  orthography,  or,  in  other  words,  to  prevent 
the  written  Latin  from  following  the  corruptions  of 
speech.  They  brought  back  also  some  knowledge  of 
better  classical  authors  than  had  been  in  use.  Alcuin's 
own  poems  could  at  least  not  have  been  written  by  one 
unacquainted  with  Virgil : p  the  faults  are  numerous,  but 
the  style  is  not  always  inelegant;  and  from  this  time, 
though  quotations  from  the  Latin  poets,  especially  Ovid 
and  Virgil,  and  sometimes  from  Cicero,  are  not  very 
frequent,  they  occur  sufficiently  to  show  that  manuscripts 
had  been  brought  to  this  side  of  the  Alps.  They  were, 
however,  very  rare ;   Italy  was  still,  as  might  be  ex- 

Sicted,  the  chief  depository  of  ancient  writings;  and 
erhert  speaks  of  the  facility  of  obtaining  them  in  that 
country." 

10.  The  tenth  century  used  to  be  reckoned  by  me- 
diaeval historians  the  darkest  part  of  this  intel-  The  u 
lectual  night.     It  was  the  iron  age  which  they  century 
vie  with  one  another  in  describing  as  lost  in  ™^J^"  ' 
the  most  consummate  ignorance.     This,  how-  uunusuauj 
ever,  is  much  rather  applicable  to  Italy  and  EnF*0BaJ- 


°  TimtnacM;  EicbnoTn;  Heenn. 

ill.  lis;  rjchhorn,  1GI,  MS[  Uneven; 

•  The  trader  may  find  more  of  the 

hlatory  of  loose  schools  la  ■  Utile  treatise 

V  A  poem  by  Akntn,  Do  FosUSdbui 

by  Lannoy,  De  Scholia  celebrioribna  e 

Ecclesite  Eboraceiuls,   la  published  In 

Or.  Mag.  et  post  Car.  Mug.  instnnratlB ; 

Galea  XV.  Salptorca,  toL  tlL 

Blao  in  HisL  Litt.  do  la  France,  vols.  III. 

1  ftoeLE  qnot  scripturea  In  urblbna  ant 

Hid  lv.;  Cre«ler,  liieL  de  l'TJnlversile 

In  agris  Halle  passim  habeantor.    Oe> 

de  Paris,  vol.  L[  BracHer'.  BUt.  r*il. 

belt.  Kplst.  130,  armd  Hceien,  p.  HB- 

H  WANT  OP  GENIUS  IN  DARK  AGE*.  Past  I. 

England  than  to  France  and  Germany.  The  former  wero 
both  in  a  deplorable  state  of  barbarism;'  and  there  are. 
doubtless,  abundant  proofs  of  ignorance  in  every  part  of 
Europe.  But,  compared  with  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries,  the  tenth  was  an  age  of  illumination  in  France ; 
and  Homers,  who  judged  the  middle  ages  somewhat 
perhaps  too  soverely,  but  with  a  penetrating  and  compre- 
hensive observation,  of  which  there  had  been  few  in- 
stances, has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  in  no  age, 
perhaps,  did  Germany  possess  more  learned  and  virtuous 
churchmen  of  the  episcopal  order  than  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  tenth  and  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century." ' 
Eichhorn  points  out  indications  of  a  more  extensive 
acquaintance  with  ancient  writers  in  several  French  and 
German  ecclesiastics  of  this  period.'  In  the  eleventh 
century  this  continued  to  increase ;  and  towards  its  close 
we  find  more  vigorous  and  extensive  attempts  at  throwing 
off  the  yoke  of  barbarous  ignorance,  and  either  retrieving 
what  had  been  lost  of  ancient  learning  or  supplying  its 
place  by  the  original  powers  of  the  mind. 

11,  It  is  the  most  striking  circumstance  in  the  literary 
annals  of  the  dark  ages,  that  they  seem  to  us 
j^niiii  i°    still  more  deficient  in  native  than  in  acquired 
o»a«k    ability.    The  mere  ignorance  of  letters  has  some 
*SP*'        times  been  a  little  exaggerated,  and  admits  of 
certain  qualifications;  but  a  lameness  and  mediocrity,  a 
servile  habit  of  merely  compiling  from   others,  runs 
through  the  writers  of  those  centuries.     It  is  not  only 
that  much  was  lost,  but  that  there  was  nothing  to  com- 
pensate for  it — nothing  of  original  genius  in  the  province 
of  imagination ;  and  but  two  extraordinary  men,  Scotus 
Erigena  and  Gerbert,  may  be  said  to  stand  out  from  the 
crowd  in  literature  and  philosophy.     It  must  be  added, 
as  to  the  former,  that  his  writings  contain,  at  least  in 
such  extracts  as  I  have  seen,  unintelligible  rhapsodies  of 
mysticism,  in  which,  perhaps,  he  should  not  even  have 
the  credit  of  originality.     Eichhorn,  however,  bestows 


Toruer'a  History  of  Anglo-Saxon  for  ruced  In  letralng  than  tin  ilxth.  Boot 

the  other.    But  I  to  not  know  lut  Bug-  vers  nad  la  the  bitter  which  no  ac 

land  wu -ore  dmrk  to  the  tenth  oratory  looted  it  In  the  ember.    P.3M. 

■ban  In  (be  ninth.— 1949.]  >  AJlg.  Onch.  ii.  3SS,  3M, 
•  Vergietcbnng  dot  Bitten,  lLWi.   The 

.Google 
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great  praise  on  Scotus,  and  the  modern  historians  of  phi- 
losophy treat  him  with  respect." 

12.  It  would  be  a  strange  hypothesis  that  no  man 
endowed  with  superior:  gifts  of  nature  lived  in  prcmcna 
so  many  ages.  Though  the  pauses  of  her  for-  oibadiane. 
tility  in  these  high  endowments  are  more  considerable,  I 
am  disposed  to  think,  than  any  previous  calculation  of 
probabilities  would  lead  us  to  anticipate,  we  could  not 
embrace  so  extreme  a  paradox.  Of  military  skill,  in- 
deed, and  civil  prudence,  we  are  not  now  speaking.  But, 
though  no  man  appeared  of  genius  sufficient  to  burst  the 
fetters  imposed  by  ignorance  and  bad  taste,  some  there 
must  have  been  who,  in  a  happier  condition  of  literature, 
would  have  been  its  legitimate  pride.  We  perceive, 
therefore,  in  the  deficiencies  of  these  writers,  the  effect 
which  an  oblivion  of  good  models  and  the  prevalence  of 
a  false  standard  of  merit  may  produce  in  repressing  the 
■natural  vigour  of  the  mind.  Their  style,  where  they  aim 
at  eloquence,  is  inflated  and  redundant,  formed  upon  the 
model  of  the  later  fathers,  whom  they  chiefly  read — a 
feeble  imitation  of  that  vicious  rhetoric  which  had  long 
overspread  the  Latinity  of  the  empire.* 

B  Extract*  from  John  Scotus  Erigena  he  says,  outrageously  depreciated  by  the 

will  be  found  In  Brucker.  Hist.  Phlloao-  humanists  of  Use  eutteeuth  century,  who 

phne,  voL  IU.  p.  *is ;   In  nlelDen,  II.  thought  good  Latin  superior  to  eve ry- 

J73;  or  more  fully  In  Turner's  History  thing  else;    Kid  by  protratnnt  write™, 

at  England,  ml.   i.  441.  ud  Qulut.  who  liid  the  corruptions  of  the  church 

Hist  de  1*  Civilisation  en  France,  ill.  on  iU  ignorance.    Yet  then  la  anoppo- 

1B,  lit.    The  render  ram  consult  also  site  eitreme  Into  which  those  who  in 

Bnble,  Tenuemaun,  and  the  article  on  disgusted   with    the   commonplaces   of 

/rbmnaa  AquLnaa  In  the  Encyclopsedin  superficial  writers  sometimes  run;   an 

Metropolitans,  ascribed  to  Dr.  Hampden.  estimation  of  men  by  their  relative  an- 

But,  perhaps,  Mr.  Turner  Is  the  only  one  periorlty  above  their  awn  times,  bo  sa  to 

of  them  who  has  seen,  or  St  least  read,  forget  their  position  In  comparison  with 

the  metaphysical  treatise  of  JohnScotus,  a  fined  standard, 

entitled  DoDlvialone  Nam™,  In  which  An  eminent  living  writer,  who  haa 

alone  we  find  his  philoeopb v.    It  la  t«7  carried  the  philosophy  of  history,  per- 

rare  ont  of  England,  nor  common  in  It  haps,  as  far  as  any  other,  has  lately  en- 

■  Floury,  L  ilv,  *  IS,  and  Trolsleiue  desvoured,  at   considerable   length,   to 

Discoura  (to  voL  ilii.),  p.  a.    Turner's  vindicate  In  some  measure  the  intellee- 

Hiatory  of  England,  It,  131.  and  History  tual  character  of  this  period.     (Ottawa, 


of  this  censure.  Vlaury.at  the  conclusion  dally  If  we  eicludo  those  of  the  flfth 
of  hla  excellent  third  discourse,  Justly  century,  the  poems  of  ivitus,  and  the 
and  candidly  apologises  for  these  live  homilies  of  Ccseriua)  do  not  appear  soc- 
ages as  not  wholly  destitute  of  learning,  quale  to  redeem  the  age  by  any  signs  of 
and  far  less  of  virtue.    They  have  been  genius  they  display.     It  jnuat  always 
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13.  It  might  naturally  be  asked  whether  fancy  and 
llFnc]ml_  feeling  wore  extinct  among  the  people,  though 
otpotUni  a  false  taste  might  reign  in  the  cloister.  Yet  it 
uteDt-  ia  here  that  we  find  the  most  remarkable  de- 
ficiency, and  could  appeal  scarce  to  the  vaguest  tradition 
or  the  most  doubtful  fragment  in  witness  of  any  poetical 
talent  worthy  of  notice,  except  a  little  in  tho  Teutonic 
languages.  The  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  has  occasionally  a 
wild  spirit,  rather  impressive,  though  it  is  often  turgid 
and  always  rude.  The  Scandinavian,  such  as  the  well- 
known  song  nf  Kegner  Lodbrog,  if  that  be  as  old  as  the 
period  before  us,  which  is  now  denied,  displays  a  still 
more  poetical  character.  Some  of  tho  earliest  Gorman 
poetry,  the  song  on  the  victory  of  Louis  III.  over  the 
Normans  in  883,  and,  still  more,  the  poem  in  praise  of 
llanno,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  who  died  in  1075,  are 
warmly  extolled  by  Herder  and  Bouterwek*  In  the 
Latin  verse  of  these  centuries  we  find,  at  best,  a  few 
lines  among  many  which  show  the  author  to  have  caught 
something  of  a  classical  style ;  the  far  greater  portion  is 
very  bad." 


be  a  question  or  degree;  for  no  quo  l> 

mantling  d  lawless   barbarian  nee  (p. 

absurd  enough  to  deny  the  existence  of 

a  relative  superiority  of  talent,  or  the 

Is  a  striking  Instance  of  that  candid  and 

catholic  spirit  with  which  he  has  always 

and  energy.    The  legend*  of  saints,  an 

extensive  though  quite  neglected  portion 

p.  169,   Is*.     Holnslns,  Lehihoch  der 

of  the  literature  of  the  dark  ages,  to 

Deutechen    SpraebwiaaenBchaJt,  lv.   29. 

which  M.  Gutiol  bu  had  the  merit  of 

Bouterwek,  Qeschlchte  der  Poeate  und 

directing  out  attention,  may  probably 

Btsredsnmkeli,  vol   la.   p.    18,  S3.    Tho 

contain  many  passages,  Like  these  he  had 

quoted,  which  will  be  read  with  Interest; 

Wichkeit,aaya  the  latter  critic.  One  might 

raise  a  question  as  to  the  capacity  of  an 

balf-barbarons  Latin  which,  though  Dot 

anonymous  author  to  possess  Immortal 

fame.    Nothing  equal  to  this  poem,  he 

says,  occurs  In  the  earlier  German  poetry; 

It  Is  an  outpouring  of  genici),  not  with- 

Bui the  questions  still  lecnr;  Is  this  In 

out  faults,  but  full  of  power  and  feeling: 

the  dialect  la  atlll  Franklsb,  but  ap- 

wherever  we  should  meet  with  It,  powers 

of  a  high  order;    Do  we  not  make  a 

u-uly  Pindaric  son g.:-    He  has  given  lsxge 

very  largely,  for  the  mean  condition  In 

qnoled,  which  glows  with  his  own  mm 

which  Ve  know  tho  human  mind  to  have 

been  plaoed  at  the  period?    Does  It  In- 

" Tlraboschl  supposes  Latin  versifiers 

struct  na,  or  give  its  pleasure  ? 

In  what  ST.  Oulsot  has  said  of  the 

al  pari  cbe  1e  campagna  risuDnavan  dl 

Chap.  I.  PROGRESS  OF  LEARNING.  1 1 

14.  The  very  imperfect  state  of  language,  as  an  inairu. 
ment  of  refined  thought  in  the  transition  of  imperfect 
Latin  to  the  French,  Castilian,  and  Italian  ■uieofiau- 
tongues,  seems  the  beet  means  of  accounting  in  E55nt£ 
any  satisfactory  manner  for  this  stagnation  of  lhiB- 
the  poetical  faculties.  The  delicacy  that  distinguishes 
in  words  the  shades  of  sentiment,  the  grace  that  brings 
them  to  the  soul  of  the  reader  with  the  charm  of  novelty 
united  to  clearness,  could  not  be  attainable  in  a  colloquial 
jargon,  the  offspring  of  ignorance,  and  indeterminate 
possibly  in  its  forms,  which  those  who  possessed  any 
superiority  of  education  would  endeavour  to  avoid.  We 
shall  soon  have  occasion  to  advert  again  to  this  subject. 

15.  At  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  we  enter 
upon  a  new  division  in  the  literary  history  of  improve- 
Europe.     From  this  time  we  may  deduce  a  line  "™l " 
of  men  conspicuous,  according  to  the  standard  0:  v^° i™S 
of  their  times,  in  different  walks  of  intellectual  "WT- 
pursuit,  and  tbe  commencement  of  an  interesting  period, 
the  later  middle  ages,  in  which,  though  ignorance  was 
very  far  from  being  cleared  away,  the  natural  powers  of 
the  iuind  were  developed  in  considerable  activity.     We 
shall  point  out  separately  the  most  important  Lending 
circumstances  of  this  progress,  not  all  of  them  cireum. 
concurrent  in  efficacy  with  each  other,  for  they  progress  of 
were  sometimes  opposed,  but  all  tending  to  ■**™1|» 
arouse  Europe  from  indolence  and  to  fix  its  attention  on 
literature.    These  are,  1  at.  The  institution  of  universities 
and  the  methods  pursued  in  them ;  2nd.  The  cultivation 
of.  the  modern  languages,  followed  by  the  multiplication 
of  books  and  the  extension  of  the  art  of  writing ;  3rd. 
The  investigation  of  the  Roman  law;  and,  lastly,  The 
return  to  the  study  of  the  Latin  language  in  its  ancient 
models  of  purity.     We  shall  thus  come  down  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  judge  better  of  what  is  meant  by 
the  revival  of  letters  when  we  apprehend  with  more 
exactness  their  previous  condition. 

16,  Among  the  Carlovingian   schools  it  is  doubtful 


p.   219,  are   miserable.    rTroflwitha,  ah-  \ 

tent  of  Qarjdenbeta),  baa,  perhaps,  Ihe  ^ 

greatest  reputation,  among  these  Latin  1 
pools.    Sbe  wrote,  hi  Uio  tenth  century, 
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whether  we  can  reckon  one  at  Paris ;  and  though  there 
are  some  traces  of  public  instruction  in  that 
tt^(if„-  city  about  die  end  of  the  ninth  century,  it  in 
*g*  not  certain  that  we  can  assume  it  to  be  more 
ancient,  For  two  hundred  yean  more,  indeed, 
it  can  only  be  said  that  some  persons  appear  to  have 
come  to  Paris  for  the  purposes  of  study.'  The  commence- 
ment of  this  famous  university,  like  that  of  Oxford,  has 
no  record.  But  it  owes  ite  first  reputation  to  the  sudden 
spread  of  what  is  usually  oalied  the  scholastic  philosophy. 

17.  There  had  been  hitherto  two  methods  of  treating 

theological  doctrines:  one,  that  of  the  fathers, 
iS^'um  who  built  them  on  Scripture,  illustrated  and 
^™"f     interpreted  by  their  own  ingenuity,  and  in  some 

measure  also  on  the  traditions  and  decisions  of 
the  church ;  the  other,  which  is  said  by  the  Benedictines 
of  St.  Maur  to  have  grown  up  about  the  eighth  century 
(though  Mosheim  seems  to  refer  it  to  the  sixth),  using 
the  fathers  themselves,  that  is,  the  chief  writers  of  the 
first  six  hundred  years,  who  appear  now  to  have  acquired 
that  distinctive  title  of  honour  as  authority,  conjointly 
with  Scripture  and  ecclesiastical  determinations,  by  means 
of  extracts  or  compends  of  their  writings.  Hence  about 
this  time  we  find  more  frequent  instances  of  a  practice 
which  had  begun  before — that  of  publishing  Loci  com- 
munes or  Catena  patrum,  being  only  digested  extracts  from 
the  authorities  under  systematic  heads.*  Both  these 
methods. were  usually  called  positive  theology. 

18.  The  scholastic  theology  was  a  third  method;  it 
was  in  its  general  principle  an  alliance  between  faith  and 

*  Crevfer,  1. 13-15.  msnt,  It.  3s  [and  I 

;.    (Hist  the  publication  of  is 

ist.  Lut.  itii  printed  Id  Rout 

ae  la  SMrae,  vu.  141.    Hosheim,  In  — 18*1}, 

Cost.  Yl.  et  post.     Muratori,  Antlchlta  Upon  thli  gnat  chugs  Id  the  theo- 

Jtallaae,  dbaort.  xllU.  p.  410.     Id  thla  logy  of  the  chorco,  which  constated  prln- 

dlsaertatton,  it  Duy  bo  observed  by  tho  tijally  Id  establishing  the  authority  of 

way,  Muntori  gives  the  importoDL  frag-  the  fathers,  the  reader  may  sso  M.  Qal 

.......  ..»  c^jm  4  Boman  presbyter  |M-    ---    u'-*    '-    '-    ^--i; -■•    i-    m. 
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1  endeavour  to  arrange  the  orthodox  system  of 
the  chnroh,  such  as  authority  had  made  it,  ao-  _■..,. 
cording  to  the  roles  and  methods  of  the  Aristo-  phiioioph?; 
telian  dialectics,  and  sometimes  upon  premises  1"  ■*'*£■ 
supplied  by  metaphysical  reasoning.     Lanfranc  and  An- 
seun  made  much  use  of  this  method  in  the  controversy 
with  Berenger  as  to  tranaubstantiation,  though  they  did 
not  carry  it  so  far  as  their  successors  in  the  next  century.* 
The  scholastic  philosophy  seems  chiefly  to  be  distin- 
guished from  this  theology  by  a  larger  infusion  of  meta- 
physical reasoning,  or  by  its  occasional  inquiries  into 
subjects  not  immediately  related  to  revealed  articles  of 
faith."     The  origin  of  this  philosophy,  fixed  by  Buhle 
and  Tennemann  in  the  ninth  century,  or  the  age  of  Scotus 
Erigena,  has  been  brought  down  by  Tiedemann,  Moinors, 
and  Hampden '  so  low  as  the  thirteenth.     But 
Koscelinof  Compiegne,alittle before  HOO.may  RoKt'aa- 
be  accounted  so  far  the  founder  of  the  schoolmen,  that 

•  Hlit.litt.de  U  Fnum.obi  anprt;    Select*,  1. 3. c  L 
Tenwnunn,  Manuel  de  1'Hlat  de  to  Ffal-       Both  positive  and  scholaaUc  theoloey 
losophls.Laa;  CnrrlorpLlWiAndloa,    T  ~ .     -  .     ■. 

'  A  Jesuit  of  the  alii 
toua  aborUT  ud  dearly  dl 
pouiliee  from  the  acbole/itie.  and  bath    m  therefore  *  prodiglmn  mmmlin  of 
from  natural  or  metaphysical  theology,     anna  for  disputation. 
At  im  theologlam  Bcbalaatlcam  dli '  '"     "" 


m  dllfert  a  po-  BcnotaaUc  philosophy  Into 

■  which   Roacelln.   Halee,  Ockham,  ud 

II  thfolnrfi.  quo  nomine  Buhle  into  three,  ending  with  Roacelln. 

pbilosopb!    inetaphyslcen     nomlnnnint-  Albertns     Hagnut,    and    the    sixteenth 

PDaiuVi  igltur  Hon  in  ret  rtlspulandafl  century.     It  li  evident  that,  by  beglD- 

propoolt,  eed  pnne  aententlam  raum  at  nlng  the  scholastic  aeriea  with  Roacelln, 

ctuoben.    Venatur  autcm  et  Ipse  In  ei-  the  Litter  or  whom  m  certainly  a  deep 

pUeatlone  Scriptoria  ncne.  tradltkmnm,  metaphyiiden.  since  to  him  we  owe  the 

OODdlloram  et  sanctorum  patrum.     N'a-  subtle  argument  for  the  existence   of  a 

rtirslis  porro  tbeologia  Del  naturain  per  Deity,  which  Dea  Cartea  afterward"  re- 


dlcimua,  Del  ejusdem  naturern,  Tim,  ao  that  metaphysical  reasoning!  were 
proprietatea,  catlerasqae  Tea  dlvlaas  per  not  unknown  hi  the  eleventh  century  - 
ea  prlnclpia  veeltgat,  qua?  aunt  bomlnlbua     Tennenuuifl,  344.  r 
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the  great  celebrity  of  their  disputations  and  the  rapid 
increase  of  students  are  to  be  traced  to  the  influence  of 
his  theories,  though  we  have  no  proof  that  he  ever  taught 
at  Paris.  Boscelin  also,  having  been  the  first  to  revive 
the  famous  question  as  to  the  reality  of  universal  ideas, 
marks,  on  every  hypothesis,  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
philosophy.  The  principle  of  the  schoolmen  in  their 
investigations  was  the  expanding,  developing,  and,  if 
possible,  illustrating  and  clearing  from  objection,  the 
doctrines  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  in  a  dialectical 
method,  and  by  dint  of  the  subtlest  reason.  The  questions 
which  we  deem  altogether  metaphysical,  such  as  that 
concerning  universal  ideas,  became  theological  in  their 
hands,' 

19.  Next  in  order  of  time  to  Boscelin  came  William 
p___^  .  of  Champeaux,  who  opened  a  school  of  logic  at 
r.£il-  Paris  in  1 109 ;  and  the  university  can  only 
,c|^„nr"  deduce  the  regular  succession  of  its  teachers 
university  from  that  time.'  But  his  reputation  was  soon 
eclipsed  and  his  hearers  drawn  away  by  a  more 
potent  magician,  Peter  Abelard,  who  taught  in  the 
schools  of  Paris  in  the  second  decad  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Wherever  Abelard  retired,  his  fame  and  his 
disciples  followed  him — in  the  solitary  walla  of  the  Para- 
clete as  in  the  thronged  streets  of  the  capital.11  And  the 
impulse  given  was  so  powerful,  the  fascination  of  a  science 
which  np-w  appears  arid  and  unproductive  was  so  intense, 

i  Timelier,  though  he  contains  tome  Metropolitan!,  tuu  the  merit  of  hating 
useful  extracts  and  tolerable  general  been  the  only  Englishman,  put  or  pre- 
views, was  not  well  versed  in  the  scho-  sent;  so  far  u  I  know,  since  the  revival 
Instlc  writers.  Meinem  (In  nlsCompa-  or  letters,  who  bas  penetrated  fur  Into 
risou  of  the  Middle  Ages)  Is  rather  so.-  the  wilderness  of   scholasticism.     Mr. 

■*--•■•  -    to  their  philosophy,  but  pre-  Sharon  Turner  has  given  some  extracts 

.  atojaiael 

i  [M.  Cousin,  in  the  fourth  volume  of 

,  Us  Fngmena  FMlosopbJquea,  bus  gone 

I  mors  fully  than  any  cue  Into  the  phi- 

.  losophy  of  Roacelln,  and  especially  of 

■j  ««iuii  ue  ia  Abelard.      Thl*  la  reprinted  from  Hie 

a   conversant,  Is  introduction  to  the  unpublished  works 

j  deeply  Into  the  of  Abelard,  edited  by  M.  Cousin  in  the 

subject  In  bis  larger  history  of  Phllo-  great  series  of  Documens  Inealts.— IB!!,] 

sophy,    Ltuhlo  appears  superficial.    Dr.  8"  Crevier,  L  X 

■■-   '■'--■  "      "*"      as  Aqul-  b  Hist.  IitL  de  la  France,  vol.  xli. 

c  philo-  Druclter,  lit  I M. 


,  Google 
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that  from  this  time  for  many  generations  it  continued  to 
engage  the  most  intelligent  and  active  minds.  Paris, 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth,  century,  in  the  words  of 
the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
*  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,'  was  another  Athens — 
the  number  of  students  (hyperbolioally  speaking,  as  we 
must  presume)  exceeding  that  of  the  citizens.  This 
influx  of  scholars  induced  Philip  Augustus  some  time 
afterwards  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  city ;  and 
this  again  brought  a  fresh  harvest  of  students,  for  whom 
in  the  former  limits  it  had  been  difficult  to  find  lodgings, 
Paris  was  called,  as  Borne  bad  been,  the  country  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  world ;  and  we  may  add,  as,  for  very 
different  reasons,  it  still  claims  to  be.1 

20.  Colleges,  with  endowments  for  poor  scholars,  were 
founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  or  even  before,  at  Paris  and  Bologna,  as  founded.  '  * 
they  were  afterwards  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  _  .. 
by  munificent  patrons  of  letters ;  charters  in- 
corporating the  graduates  and  students  collectively  under 
the  name  of  universities  were  granted  by  sovereigns, 
with  privileges  perhaps  too  extensive,  but  such  as  indi- 
cated the  dignity  of  learning  and  the  countenance  it 
received.11    It  ought,  however,  to  be  remembered  that 

■  Hint.  LIU.   de    la  France,  li.  TB.  general  Instruction.    Tlratwechl,  v,  165. 

Crevter,  1.  OT4.  Upon  the  whole,  the  precedence  muit  be 

*  Fleury,  ixii.  13,  IT;  Crevler ;  Tlra-  allowed,  I  think,  to  Varis;   but  even 

boschi.    be.     A   University,   untvenitu  there  we  cannot  trace  the  university,  H 


professing  to  leach  ill  subject!,  as  tome 

ennei  <fta.it  appele-  Kudium  pnumla  blen 

have  thought.    Werners,  It.  106.    Fleury, 

leur  hit  appliqag,  peut-fitre  pour  La  pre- 

Fleory, the  fifth,  relates  to  the  ecclesls* 

miere  ibla,  daua  1'affaire  d'Amaury  de 

tical  literature  of  the  later  middle  age.. 

[The  nnt  privilege  granted  to  Bologna 

n'est  point  employe'  dans  te  diploma  de 

«sby  Frederic  Barbaroseairiilfjg.    But 

Philippe  Anguate,  donne"  en  HOI,  a,  1'oc- 

It  gives  an  appeal  to  the  blibopa,  not  to 

lleri  et  lea  bourgeois  de  Paris.    Dlscours 

scholar  bad  cause  of  complaint  against 

sur  1'iStat  de  lettres  au  treliienw  aleele, 

hia  teacher.    In  fact  there  was  no  rector. 

In  Hist.  UiL  de  la  France,  vol.  ivL  p. 

nor,  properly  speaking,  any  unlvenlty. 

The  university  of  Toulouse  was  Incor- 

BaTlgny, Getch.   dea  EUSrnlechcn  P-echta, 

porated  with  the  same  privileges  as  that 

was  taught  but  Jurisprudent 
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these  foundations  were  not  the  cause,  but  the  effect,  of 
that  increasing  thirst  for  knowledge,  or  the  semblance 
of  knowledge,  which  had  anticipated  the  encouragement 
of  the  great.  The  schools  of  Charlemagne  were  designed 
to  lay  the  basis  of  a  learned  education,  for  which  there 
was  at  that  lime  no  sufficient  desire."  But  in  the  twelfth 
century  the  impetuosity  with  which  men  rushed  to  that 
source  of  what  they  deemed  wisdom,  the  great  university 
of  Paris,  did  not  depend  upon  academical  privileges  or 
eleemosynary  stipends,  which  came  afterwards,  though 
these  were  undoubtedly  very  effectual  in  keeping  it  up. 
The  university  created  patrons,  and  was  not  created  by 
them.  And  this  may  be  said  also  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
in  their  incorporate  character,  whatever  the  former  may 
have  owed,  if  in  fact  it  owed  anything,  to  the  prophetic 
munificence  of  Alfred.  Oxford  was  a  school  of  great 
resort  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  though  its  first  charter 
was  only  granted  by  Henry  III.  Its  earlier  history  is 
but  obscure,  and  depends  chiefly  on  a  suspicions 'passage 
in  Ingulphns,  against  which  we  must  set  the  absolute 
silence  of  other  writers.'  It  became  in  the  thirteenth 
century  second  only  to  Paris  in  the  multitude  of  its 
students  and  the  celebrity  of  its  scholastic  disputations. 
England  indeed,  and  especially  through  Oxford,  conld 
show  more  names  of  the  first  class  in  this  line  than  any 
other  country.* 

Ing  acfaool  of  mpdidna.  acquired   tbe  to  Ita  foundation  by  Atfced  than  I  ud 

righb  of  u  onlvtnltr  belore  tin  end  of  now  Inclined  to  do.    Bologna,  u  veil  u 

the  thirtieth  century;  bnt  no  other  Is  of  Paris,  iu  toll  of  EngUoh  student*  about 

eqnal  antiquity.    Id.  p.  IT,  St.— 1B41J  1200.     MHMH,  "■  ***■ 

■*  Thfso  schools,  eiUbUibsd  by  the       •  Wood  expa.tia.tei  on  whit  be  (bought 

Carluvlnglan   princes   In  convent*  and  tbe    glorious   age    of    the    university, 

cathedrals,  declined,  ah  It  was  natural  to  "  Whit  university,  I  pray,  can  produce 

expect,  v.  1th  the  rise  of  the  unlve raitlc a.  an  invincible  Hales,  an  admirable  Bacon, 

Melners,  1L  *M.    Thoee  of  Full,  Ox-  an  excellent  well-grounded  Mlddleton, 

ford,  and  Bologna  contained  many  thou-  a  subtle  Rectus,  an  approved  Hurley,  a 

•and  students,  resolute  Baconthorpe,  a  alngnlaT  Ock- 

seema  the  Brat  unequivocal  witness  to  tbe  a  profound  Bradwardin?  all  which  per- 

reaoct  of  atndenta  to  Oxford,  aa  an  esta-  nni  nonrlabed  wltbin  the  cumpua  of 

bushed  Wat  of  Instruction.     Bat  It  1*  one  century.    I  doubt  thai  neither  Paris, 

certain  thai  Vacariua  read  there  on  the  Bologna,  or  Rome,  (hat  grand  mistress)  of 

civil  law  In  1H9.  which  affords  a  pre-  the  Chriatlan  worU.or  any  place  else. can 

sumption  that  It  waa  already  assuming  do  what  the  renowned  Belloaite  (Oxford) 

the  character  of  a  university.    John  of  hath  done.    And  without  doubt  an  im- 

Ballabsry,  I  think,  noes  not  mention  it.  partial  men  may  receive  It  for  an  nnde- 

In  *  former  work  I  gave  mora  credence  nianle  truth  that  (ha  most  subtle  arguing 
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21.  Andres  la  inclined  to  derive  the  institution  of 

collegiate  foundations  in  universities  from  the  couegiata 
Saracens.  He  finds  no  trace  of  these  among  '"f^1""? 
the  ancients ;  while  in  several  cities  of  Spain,  from  uJ 
as  Cordova,  Granada,  Malaga,  colleges  for  s****"* 
learned  education  both  existed  and  obtained  (peat  re- 
nown. These  were  sometimes  unconnected  with  each 
other,  though  in  the  same  city,  nor  had  they,  of  course, 
'  those  privileges  which  were  conferred  in  Christendom. 
They  were  therefore  more  like  ordinary  schools  or 
gymnasia  than  universities;  and  it  is  difficult  to  per- 
ceive that  they  suggested  anything  peculiarly  charac- 
teristic of  the  latter  institutions,  which  are  much  more 
reasonably  considered  as  the  development  of  a  native 
germ,  planted  by  a  few  generous  men,  above  all  by 
Charlemagne,  in  that  inclement  season  which  was  passing 
away." 

22.  The  institution  of  the  Mendicant  orders  of  friars, 
soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  sd»i«tic 
century,  caused  a  fresh  accession,  in  enormous  philosophy 
numbers,  to  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  gave  EJmci-m- 
encouragement  to  the  scholastic  philosophy.  «w*M*» 
Less  acquainted,  generally,  with  grammatical  literature 
than  the  Benedictine  monks,  less  accustomed  to  collect 
and  transcribe  books,  the  disciples  of  Francis  and  Dominic 
betook  themselves  to  disputation,  and  found  a  substitute 
for  learning  in  their  own  ingenuity  and  expertneBs.■'  The 
greatest  of  the  schoolmen  were  the  Dominican  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  tho  Franciscan  Duns  Scotus.  They  were 
founders  of  rival  sects,  which  wrangled  with  each  other 
for  two  or  three  centuries.  But  the  authority  of  their 
writings,  which  wero  incredibly  voluminous,  especially 
those  of  the  former,"   impeded  in  some  measure  the 

In  school  divinity  did  take  iU  beginning  ingulfna,  cannot  be  maintained,  u  both 

in  England  and  from  BtgUshmen ;  and  Sir  Funds  Palgrars  and  Mr.  WrlfcM 

that  also  from  thence  It  went  to  Paris,  contend,  the  antiquity  of  the  Unlveraity 

and  other  parte  of  France,  and  at  length  of  Oxford  moat,  1  fear,  Jail  to  the  ground. 

into  Italy,  Spain,  and  other  nations,  aa  la  See    Blographia    Britannlca    Lltteraria, 

by  one  observed.    So  that,  though  Italy  vol.  IL  p.  IB.    Whether  Vacaiint  were 

touted   that  Britain  takes  her  Chris,  the  first  lecturer,  or  chose  that  town 

Utility  first   from  Rome,  England  may  becaoae  a  school  Jiad  already  been  eeta- 

trnly  maintain  that  from  her  (immediately  bllshed  therein,  seems  not  determinable, 

by  France)  Italy  first  received  her  school  tbongh  the  latter  is  more  likely.— tsir.) 

•tlvinily."     Vol.  i.  p.  1J9,  a.d.  11EH.  P  Andres,  li.  lis. 

[If  the  authenticity  or  (he  History  of  1  Melners,  11.  BIS,  to. 

Croytand  Abbey,  nrafer  the   name  of  '  The  worta  of  Thomas  Aqulmw  arc 

VOL.  I,  « 
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growth  of  new  men  ;  and  we  find,  after  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  a  diminution  of  eminent  names 
in  the  series  of  the  schoolmen,  the  last  of  whom  that  is 
much  remembered  in  modern  times  was  William  Oct- 
ham.'  He  revived  the  sect  of  the  Nominalists,  formerly 
instituted  by  Boscelin,  and,  with  some  important  varia- 
tions of  opinion,  brought  into  credit  by  Abelard,  but 
afterwards  overpowered  by  the  great  weight  of  leading 
schoolmen  on  the  opposite  side — that  of  the  Bealists. 
The  disciples  of  Ookhara,  as  well  as  himself,  being  politi- 
cally connected  with  tiie  party  in  Germany  'unfavourable 
to  the  high  pretensions  of  the  court  of  Rome,  though 
they  became  very  numerous  in  the  universities,  passed 
for  innovators  in  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  philosophical 
principles.  Nominalism  itself  indeed  was  reckoned  by 
the  adverse  sect  cognate  to  heresy.  No  decline,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been  as  yet  perceptible  in  the  spirit 
of  disputation,  which  probably,  at  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  went  on  as  eagerly  at  Paris,  Oxford,  and 
Salamanca,  the  great  scenes  of  that  warfare,  as  before, 
and  which  in  that  age  gained  much  ground  in  Germany 
through  the  establishment  of  several  universities. 

23,  Tennemann  has  fairly  stated  the  good  and  bad  of 


or  ttd«         great  display  of  address,  subtlety,  and  sagacity, 

philosophy.  m  tbe  explanation  and  distinction  of  abstract 

published  Id  seventeen  returns  folio  ;  ai  aubtlety,  curled  to  the  mail  trifling 
Rome,  !«<».-  Item  of  Don  Scot™  in  eophlatry,  is  escribed  by  Metaera  to 
twelve ;  Itfone,  lsra.  It  It  presumed  Pet™  Hlapanua,  afterward!  Pops  John 
that  much  mi  taken  down  bom  their  XKL,  who  died  in  nil.  1LIW.  Severn] 
oral  lecturei ;  sotnepmtof  tfae»  volume*  carina*  specimen*  of  tkMk  toOj bis 
1*  a)  doobtfal  nBtbenocl^r.  Hcktsn,  1L  riven byhim  In  IMipUce.  TJiej  brought 
>1S.  Blogr.  Unit.  *  discredit  upon  the  name,  which  has 
*  "  In  them  (Steam  and  Ocihatn),  adhered  to  it,  and  Involved  men  of  One 
and  In  O*  later  schoolmen  generally,  Renins,  such  a*  Aquinas  hlmae1/,  In  the 
down  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  common  reproach. 
there  la  more  of  the  parade  of  logic,  a  The  bajbariam  of  ttyle.whlch  amounted 
more  formal  examination  of  argument*,  almost  to  a  new  language,  became  more 
■  more  bnrthensome  importunity  of  ayt.  intolerable  in  Scotns  and  hia  followers 
logtetng,  with  leaa  of  the  philosophical  than  It  had  been  tat  the  older  school- 
power  of  arrangement  and  distribution  men.  Memera,  121  It  may  be  alleged. 
of  the  sntSect  discussed.     The  dryneaa  In  excise  of  this,  that  words  are  meant  to 


method  la  carried  to  exceaa  In  the  later  impoadble  to  write  metaphysics  In  good 

writers,  and  perspicuity  of  ityle  la  alto-  Latin  as  the  modem  naturalists  have 

gether  neglected."     Encyclopedia  Ho-  found  it  to  describe    plants  end   snt- 

Tbe  introduction  of  this  exceaa  of  tagh 
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ideas,  but  at  the  same  time  to  many  trifling  and  minute 
speculations,  to  a  contempt  of  positive  and  particular 
knowledge,  and  to  much  unnecessary  refinement.'  Floury 
well  observes  that  the  dry  technical  style  of  the  school- 
men, affecting  a  geometrical  method  and  closeness,  is  in 
fact  more  prolix  and  tedious  than  one  more  natural, 
from  its  formality  in  multiplying  objections  and  answers." 
And  as  their  reasonings  commonly  rest  on  disputable 
postulates,  the  accuracy  they  affect  is  of  no  sort  of  value. 
But  their  chief  offences  wero  the  interposing  obstacles  to 
the  revival  of  polite  literature,  and  to  the  free  expansion 
of' the  mind.  Italy  was  the  land  whore  the  ItIwniUl 
schoolmen  had  least  influence,  though  many  of  but  in 
the  Italians  who  had  a  turn  for  those  discus*  I(il?- 
sions  repaired  to  Taris.'  Publio  schools  of  theology 
were  not  opened  in  Italy  till  after  1360.'  Yet  we  find 
the  disciples  of  Averroes  numerous  in  the  university  of 
Padua  about  that  time. 

24.  II.  The  universities  were  chiefly  employed  upon 
this  scholastic  theology  and  metaphysics,  with  ^^^ 
the  exception  of  Bologna,  which  dedicated  its  in  modem 
attention  to  the  civil  law,  and  of  Montpellier,  **W** 
already  famous  as  a  school  of  medicine.  The  laity  in 
general  might  have  remained  in  as  gross  barbarity  as 
before,  while  topics  so  removed  from  common  utility 
wore  treated  in  an  unknown  tongue.  We  must  there- 
fore look  to  the  rise  of  a  truly  native  literature  in  the 
several  languages  of  western  Europe,  as  a  more  essential 
cause  of  its  intellectual  improvement;  and  this  will 
render  it  necessary  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  origin  and 
early  progress  of  those  languages  and  that  new  literature. 

25.  No  one  can  require  to  be  informed  that  the  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  French  languages  are  the  prin-  origin  of 
cipal  of  many  dialects  deviating  from  each  other  Sj°ji!n°cb' 
in  the  gradual  corruption  of  the  Latin,  once  »£u»ii«<i 
universally  spoken  by  the  subjects  of  Borne  in  -°>s--s»- 
her  western  provinces.  They  have  undergone  this  process 
of  change  in  various  degrees,  but  always  from  similar 
causes ;  partly  from  the  retention  of  barbarous  words 
belonging  to  their  original  languages,  or  the  introduction 
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of  others  through  the  settlement  of  the  northern  nations 
in  the  empire ;  but  in  a  far  greater  proportion  from 
ignorance  of  grammatical  rules,  or  from  vieioua  prc- 
-  nnnoiation  and  orthography.  It  has  been  the  labour  of 
many  distinguished  writers  to  trace  the  source  and 
channels  of  these  streams  which  have  supplied  both  the 
literature  and  the  common  speech  of  the  south  of  Europe ; 
and  perhaps  not  much  will  be  hereafter  added  to  re- 
searches which,  in  the  scarcity  of  extant  documents,  can 
never  be  minutely  successful.  Du  Cange,  who  led  the 
way  in  the  admirable  preface  to  his  Glossary ;  Le  Bceuf, 
and  Bonamy,  in  several  memoirs  among  the  transactions 
of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century ;  Muratori,  in  his  32nd,  33rd,  and  40th  dis- 
sertations on  Italian  antiquities ;  and,  with  moro  copious 
evidence  and  successful  industry  than  any  other,  M. 
Baynouard,  in  the  first  and  sixth  volumes  of  his  Choix 
des  Poesies  dea  Troubadours,  have  collected  as  full  a 
history  of  the  formation  of  these  languages  as  we  could 
justly  require. 

26.  The  pure  Latin  language,  as  we  read  it  in  the 
Oarnipuon  Dest  ancient  authors,  possesses  a  complicated 
T(totW  8yn*ftx  Bn^  many  elliptical  modes  of  exprea- 
theiOTtr  sion,  which  give  vigour  and  elegance  to  style, 
Bnpi™.  noj  gjg  noj  j^gjy  fa  be  readily  caught  by  the 
people.  If,  however,  the  citizens  of  Rome  had  spoken 
it  with  entire  purity,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Latin, 
in  the  later  times  of  the  republic,  or  under  the  empire, 
was  not,  like  the  Greek  of  Athens  or  the  Tuscan  of 
Florence,  the  idiom  of  a  single  city,  but  a  language 
spread  over  countries  in  which  it  was  not  originally 
vernacular,  and  imposed  by  conquest  upon  many  parts 
Of  Italy,  as  it  was  afterwards  upon  Spain  and  Gaul. 
Thus  we  find  even  early  proofs  that  solecisms  of  grammar, 
as  well  as  barbarous  phrases  and  words  unauthorised  by 
use  of  polite  writers,  were  very  common  in  Rome  itself; 
and  in  every  succeeding  generation,  for  the  first  cen- 
turies after  the  Christian  era,  these  became  more  frequent 
and  inevitable.'     A  vulgar  Roman  dialect,  called  quoti- 

*  [As  lbs  word  "  twbanmi "  Is  ap     from  tbe  Isngusgas  of  barbarism    This 
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dianus  by  Quintilian,  pedestris  by  Yegetius,  usualis  by 
SidoniuB,  is  recognised  as  distinguishable  from  the  pnre 
Latinity  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  classical.  But 
the  more  ordinary  appellation  of  this  inferior  Latin  was 
rusticus;  it  was  the  country  language  or  patois,  corrupted 
in  every  manner,  and,  from  the  popular  want  of  educa- 
tion, incapable  of  being  restored,  because  it  was  not 
perceived  to  be  erroneous."  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  case  before  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  in  the  sixth  century  the  colloquial 
Latin  had  undergone,  at  least  in  France,  a  considerable 
change  even  with  the  superior  class  of  ecclesiastics. 
Gregory  of  Tours  confesses  that  he  was  habitually  falling 
into  that  sort  of  error,  the  misplacing  inflexions  and  pre- 
positions, which  constituted  the  chief  original  difference- 
of  the  rustic  tongue  from  pure  Latinity.  In  the  opinion 
indeed  of  Raynouard,  if  we  take  his  expressions  in  their 
natural  meaning,  the  Romance  language,  or  that  which 
afterwards  was  generally  called  Provencal,  is  as  old  as 
the  establishment  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul.  But  this  is 
perhaps  not  reconcileahle  with  the  proofs  we  have  of  a 
longer  continuance  of  Latin.  In  Italy  it  seems  probable 
that  the  change  advanced  more  slowly.  Gregory  the 
Great,  however,  who  has  been  reckoned  as  inveterate  an 
enemy  of  learning  as  ever  lived,  speaks  with  superlative' 
contempt  of  a  regard  to  grammatical  purity  in  writing. 


an   nBecUUoD.   it   could  not  put  for  a 

barbarian.    Bat  perhaps  the  provincial 

action  that  a  real  Celtic  dialect,  mob  ai 

dialects  of  Italy  wen  included ;  for  It  is 

Cnsr  found  In  Gaul,  waa  atlll  ipoken. 

Hid  by  Quintilian  that  sometimes  bar- 

But  thli  !■  Incompatible  with  the  known 

barons  phrases  Lad  been  uttered  by  the 

audience  In  the  theatres  \   theatra  ex- 

Sidonlui  li  one  or  those  lone  declama- 

clamOsse barbare.— 1M1.] 

tory  writers  whose  words  an  nerei  to 

*  Da  Conge,  pre&ce.  pp.  13, 2».    Ttas- 

puulo  diintAxat,  et  qui   nbllmi  opponi- 

'.be  third  century,     Cf  ldcu«  senna  wis 

the  patois  of  Gaul,  which,  having  ODce 

magbt  repent,  barbarinaJs  solowismis- 

been  Gallia  Celtics,  ha  still  called  such. 

que    scateret,   quam    apposite    SLdonJua 

That  a  few  proper  names,  or   similar 

words,  and   probably    Kane   others.  In 

Raatlcom,  qol   ddIIIi  Tel  grammatics) 

French  are  CMrk,  Is  well  known. 

vel    ortbograpbtie     legibus    utrfn^Ltur. 

Quintlllsn  has  aald  that  a  vicious 

This  la  iioarlj  a  definition  of  (be  early 

ortiwgrapli;  most  bring  on  a  vicious 

pronunciation.      Quod   mala   sc.lhitor. 

out  grammar  or  orthography. 

mala  etiam  did  necesae  est-     Bat  the 

tioned  by  SidoniuB,  has  led  Onf,  la  lilt 

was  In  feet  the  great  cause  of  giving  tha- 

rdluable remark!  on  rhyme,  vol  1L  p.  53, 

ne  w  Bomancs  language  Its  mtOifs  form.  . 
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It  was  a  crime  in  his  eyes  for  a  clergyman  to  teach 
grammar;  yet  the  number  of  laymen  who  -were  com- 
petent or  willing  to  do  bo  had  become  very  small. 

27.  It  may  render  this  more  clear  if  we  mention  a 
few  of  the  growing  corruptions  which  have  in  feet  trans- 
formed the  Latin  into  French  and  the  sister  tongues. 
The  prepositions  wore  used  with  no  regard  to  the  proper 
innoxious  of  nouns  and  verbs.  These  were  known  so 
inaccurately,  and  so  constantly  put  one  for  another,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  prepositions  instead 
of  them.  Thus  de  and  ad  were  made  to  express  the 
genitive  and  dative  cases,  which  is  common  in  charters 
from  the  sixth  to  tho  tenth  century.  Again,  it  is  a  real 
fault  in  the  Latin  language,  that  it  wants  both  the 
definite  and  indefinite  article :  ilk  and  «««.?,  especially 
the  former,  were  called  in  to  help  this  deficiency.  In 
the  forms  of  Marculfus,  published  towards  the  end  of 
the  seventh  century,  Hh  continually  occurs  as  an  article ; 
nnd  it  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  used  in  the  sixth. 
This,  of  course,  by  an  easy  abbreviation,  furnished  the 
articles  in  French  and  Italian.  The  people  came  soon 
to  establish  moro  uniformity  of  case  in  the  noun,  either 
by  rejecting  inflexions  or  by  diminishing  their  number. 
Baynonard  gives  a  long  list  of  old  French  nouns  formed 
from  the  Latin  accusative  by  suppressing  em  or  am.''  The 
active  auxiliary  verb,  than  which  nothing  is  more  distinc- 
tive of  the  modern  languages  from  the  Latin,  came  in  from 
the  same  cause,  the  disuse,  through  ignorance,  of  several 
inflexions  of  the  tenses ;  to  which  we  must  add,  that 
here  also  the  Latin  language  is  singularly  deficient, 
possessing  no  means  of  distinguishing  the  second  perfect 
from  the  first,  or  "  I  have  seen"  from  "  I  saw,"     The 


In  the  grammar  or  CaaokuloTua,  •  mere  dona,  De  Orthognphli,  cap.  I.   Tims 

compilation  It™  old  writ*™,  and  In  this  perceive  that  there  was  a  nice ty  as 

Instance  from  one  Comntus,  m  find  an-  the  pronunciation  of  thin  letter,  wh 

other  remarkable  passage,  which  I  do  not  uneducated  persons  would  naturall  j  i 

remember  to  have  seen  quoted,  though  regard.    Hence  In  the  Inscriptions  o 

doubtless  it  bss  been  tc, on  tlie  pronunrta-  low  ago  we  frequently  nnd  this  let 

Hon  of  the  letter  It    To  ntter  this  final  omitted  j  as  In  one  quoted  by  Mural. 

nlng  with  a  Towel,  la  wrong,  dnrnm  ac  [orrham]  fed.  and  ft  ia  tctt  euj  to  n 

barberum  nmat;  but  it  la  an  equal  fault  tir.tr  Instances.    Thus  the  ncnter  s 

In  omit  it  before  one  beginning  with  a  the  accusative  terminations  were  lost. 
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auxiliary  verb  was  early  applied  la  France  and  Italy  to 
supply  this  defect ;  and  some  have  produced  what  they 
think  occasional  instances  of  its  employment  even  in  tho 
best  classical  authors. 

28.  It  seems  impossible  to  determine  tho  progress  of 
these  changes,  the  degrees  of  variation  between  the 
polite  and  popular,  the  written  and  spoken  Latin,  in  the 
best  ages  of  Borne,  in  the  decline  of  the  empire, 

and  in  the  kingdoms  founded  upon  its  ruins;  0cl,S^Lm 
or,  finally,  the  exact  epoch  when  the  gram-  JJJJJ* 
matical  language  ceased  to  be  generally  in-  ™ 
telligible.     There  remains,  therefore,  some  room  still 
for  hypothesis  and  difference  of  opinion.     The  clergy 

E reached  in  Latin  early  in  the  seventh  century,  and  we 
ave  a  popular  song  of  the  same  age  on  the  victory  ob- 
tained by  Clotaire  II.  in  622  over  the  Saxons.0  This  has 
been  surmised  by  some  to  be  a  translation,  merely  be- 
cause the  Latin  is  better  than  they  suppose  to  have  been 
spoken.  But,  though  the  words  are  probably  not  given 
quite  correctly,  they  seem  reducible,  with  a  little  emenda- 
tion, to  short  verses  of  an  usual  rhythmical  cadence.* 

29.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  wo  find 
the  rustic  language  mentioned  as  distinct  from  It  ti  changed 
Latin; 'and  in  the  council  of  Tours  held  in  813  £"■*"„ 
it  is  ordered  that  homilies  shall  be  explained  to  tignuiwd 
the  people  in  their  own  tongue,  whether  rustic  nmUl-* 

'  Le  Btttif,  In  Hem.  do  l'Acai  des  puenad.   I  have  not  (bund  sny  ipKilad, 

InserlpL  voL  jvii.— [Uron,  in  a  dlsserln-  except  one,   which   be    gl«ei   from    I* 

tloa  on  the  origin  of  Ibe  French  language,  Ilavalllere,  which  la   ilmple  and  rather 

published  In  nil  Singular!  Us  Hlalorlques,  pretty;  bat  I  know  not  whence  II  la 

1  103,  cunlends,  from  a  passage  In  the  taken.    It  seems  tbe  long  ef  a  female 

lift  of  St  Ellgtui,  that  Latin  was  (he  ilave,  and  la  perfupj  nearly  aa  old  at  the 

vulgar  tongue  aa  late  sa  fl?Q.    But  tbe    destruction  of  Hi '- 


.If,  T^  h^i^ntallt  M  '■*•  J1**  PO*,Ie' 


in  became  unlntolll- 
i  of  I'qiln.  or  the  Ant  Carmen  duke  la 


ul  this  Is 


■ref 
is  put  lor  tram.    The  metro  [a 


that  the  corruptions  of  language  wont  on  rhymed  tr 

with  equal  atsps  In  every  province.—  with  antiquity.    It  Is,  however,  nun 

1842.]  pleasing  than  moat  of  tbe  Latin  vena  of 

o  Turner,  In  Archjpologio,  vol  ilv.  tbls  period,  and  Is  more  In  tbe  lone  of 

1T3;  Hallams  Middle  Ages,  chap,  lx.;  the  modern  lnngiiages.     As  It  io  not  at 

Bonterwek.    Gescl1.    der    Franioslscben  all  a  hackneyed  passage,  I  have  thought 

Pcesle,  p.  la,  obaervei,  thai,  there  are  it  worthyof  quotation, 

many  fragments  of  popular  Latin  Bongs  *  Acad  dee  InacrlpL  xvtt.  lis. 
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Roman  or  Prankish.  It>  842  we  find  the  earliest  written 
evidence  of  its  existence,  in  the  celebrated  oaths  taken 
by  Lotus  of  Germany  and  his  brother  Charles' the  Bald, 
as  well  as  by  their  vassals,  the  former  in  Frankish  or 
early  German,  the  latter  in  their  own  current  dialect. 
This,  though  with  somewhat  of  a  closer  resemblance  to 
Latin,  is  accounted  by  the  best  judges  a  specimen  of  the 
language  spoken  south  of  the  Loire,  afterwards  variously 
called  the  Langue  d'Oc,  Provencal,  or  Limousin,  and 
essentially  the  same  with  the  dialects  of  Catalonia  and 
Valencia.'  It  is  decidedly  the  opinion  of  M.  Raynouard, 
as  it  was  of  earlier  inquirers,  that  the  general  language 
of  France  in  the  ninth  centuiy  was  the  southern  dialect, 
rather  than  that  of  the  north,  to  which  we  now  give  the 
exclusive  name  of  French,  and  which  they  conceive  to 
have  deviated  from  it  afterwards.1  And  he  has  employed 
great  labour  to  provo  that,  both  in  Spain  and  Italy,  this 
language  was  generally  spoken  with  hardly  so  much 
difference  from  that  of  Franco  as  constitutes  even  a 
variation  of  dialect ;  the  articles,  pronouns,  and  auxi- 
liaries being  nearly  identical ;  most  probably  not  with  so 
much  difference  as  would  render  the  native  of  one  coun- 
try by  any  means  unintelligible  in  another.1' 


'  tla  Gauge,  p.  M ;  Raynonard,  pasjhn. 

as  charltet,  carl  tat;  verltet,  vcritat;  ap- 

AC.  da  la  Bus  hu  ailed  It  "  un  Latin 

pelet,  apflat.  Si  L'on  rttabllseait  dans  les 

eipirant."     tfodierdiea  anr  let  Bnrdes 

plus  anciens  testes  Fran(ais  les  a  prnnl- 

tlfs  en  place  dea  a,  on  auralt  idcntlouo- 

Francois  nalssant "  there  may  be  only  • 

mc-nt  la  langue  dea  troubadours.    Ray. 

verbal   distinction ;   but  In  accuracy   of 

nouard.  Observations  BUT  lo   Roman  an- 

definition I  111011111  LbirjS  M.  RejnMoard 

te  The  proofs  of  this  similarity  occupy 

tl-.is  oath  cannot  be  called  Latin  without 

a  violent  stretch  of  words;  no  latin 

m  V,  Raynouard's  excellent  work. 

scholar,  u   irach,   would  understand   It, 

[The  theory  of  M.  Raynooard,  espe- 

except  by   oonjectnre.     On  the   oilier 

band,  most  of  the  words,  so  we  learn 

cf  a  primitive  Romance  tongue,  akin  to 

from  ,M- 11.,  are  Provencal  of  the  twelfth 

century.     The   passage   has   been  often 

but  spoken  simultaneously,  or  nearly  so. 

printed,  and  sometime!  incorrectly.    M. 

In  Spain  and  Italy  as  well  as  Prance, 

Roquefort,  in  the  preface  to  Ms  Gloesalre 

and  the  mother  of  the  Neo-Latln  lan- 

de la  Iangne  Romans,  has  given  a  tracing 

guages,  has  been  opposed  In  the  vei-y 

from  an  ancient  manuscript  of  Kltard, 

learned  Hiitolre  de  la  Formation  de  la 

tha  historian  of  the   ninth  century,  to 

iAngua  Erancalse,   by  M.  Ampere.—' 

whom  wa  owe  this  Important  record  of 

19.1.] 

language. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that 

■  The  chief  difference  wsa  In  ortho- 

French and  Italian  bad  a  double  source,1 

graphy  ;  the  Northerns  wrote  latin  words 

barbaric  aa  well  as  Latin ;  and  that  the 
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30.  Thus,  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  if  not 
before,  France  had  acquired  a  language,  im-  _  ] 
questionably  nothing  oIbo  than  a  corruption  of  •pedmene 
Latin  (for  the  Celtic  or  Teutonic  words  that  «F™Kt- 
entered  into  it  were  by  no  means  numerons,  and  did  not 
influence  its  structure),  but  become  so  distinct  from  its 
parent,  through  modes  of  pronunciation  as  well  as  gram- 
matical changes,  that  it  requires  some  degree  of  practice 
to  trace  the  derivation  of  words  in  many  instances.  It 
might  be  expected  that  we  should  be  able  to  adduce,  or 
at  least  prove  to  have  existed,  a  series  of  monuments  in 
this  new  form  of  speech.  It  might  naturally  appear  that 
poetry,  the  voice  of  the  heart,  would  have  been  beard 
wherever  the  joys  and  Bufferings,  the  hopes  and  cores  of 
humanity,  wherever  the  countenance  of  nature,  or  the 
manners  of  social  life,  supplied  their  boundless  treasures 
to  its  choice ;  and  among  untutored  nations  it  has  been 
rarely  silent.  Of  the  existence  of  verse,  however,  in  this 
early  period  of  the  now  languages,  we  find  scarco  any 
testimony,  a  doubtful  passage  in  a  Latin  poem  of  the 
ninth  century  excepted,1  till  we  come  to  a  production  on 
the  captivity  of  Boethius,  versified  chiefly  from  p^  on 
passages  in  his  Consolation,  which  M.  Kay-   Eoctm™ 


■n  Roquefort  telkeol  "Bnjvgpnc 


lUynoujul,  Cliod   dee  Poesiee,  t 


paw  at  mom  TodMqnei  ei  iwbiv,"  JiJClT  ^~,Y~  ™M»Ti™  fci,""v£rfi 

DUoonra  PrfUmlneire.  p.  l»j  forgetting  "P™«    ™.  «*  I"0""™  «™.  Virgil, 
which  he  more  JntUy  remits  afler-  * 

vaii.  en  the  ouh  of  Ceirlw  the  Bald,  "™"* 

entttraraot    MflWIft  <|    UUn."     A  nUdD8 

lung  11*  could,  do  doubt,  be  nude  of  J"""* 
French  ud  lUlUn  wortta  that  cunot      ,^T„ 
MeUr  be  (need  to  enj  Letln  wilh 


"  PgrprireK  lntextl  tollut  uil 
wr.  Unni-" 

Jted  by  I'm-     Omle,  XV.  Scriptor»,  111.  lea. 
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iiouard,  though  somewhat  wishing  to  assign  a  higher 
date,  places  about  the  year  1000.  This  is  printed  by 
him  from  a  manuscript  formerly  in  the  famous  abbey  of 
Fleury,  or  St.  Benoit-sur- Loire,  and  now  in  the  public 
library  of  Orleans.  It  is  a  fragment  of  250  lines,  written 
in  stanzas  of  six,  seven,  or  a  greater  number  of  verses  of 
ten  syllables,  sometimes  deviating  to  eleven  or  twelve ; 
and  all  the  lines  in  each  stanza  rhyming  masoulinely 
with  each  other.  It  is  certainly  by  much  the  earliest 
specimen  of  French  verse ;  *  even  if  it  should  only  belong, 
as  Le  Bcenf  thought,  to  the  eleventh  century. 

31.  M.  Raynouard  has  asserted  what  will  hardly  boar 
lToreneai  dispute,  that  "  there  has  never  been  composed 
grammar,  any  considerable  work  in  any  language,  till  it 
has  acquired  determinate  forms  of  expressing  the  modi- 
fications of  ideas  according  to  time,  number,  and  person," 
or,  in  other  words,  the  elements  of  grammar.  ■  But 
whether  the  Provencal  or  Romance  language  were  in  its 
infancy  so  defective,  ho  does  not  say ;  nor  does  the  gram- 
mar he  has  given  lead  us  to  that  inference.  This 
grammar,  indeed,  is  necessarily  framed  in  great  measure 
out  of  more  recent  materials.  It  may  be  suspected, 
perhaps,  that  a  language  formed  by  mutilating  the  words 
of  another,  could  not  for  many  ages  be  rich  or  flexible 
enough  for  the  variety  of  poetic  expression.  And  the 
more  ancient  forms  would  long  retain  their  prerogative 
in  writing:    or,  perhaps,   we  can  only  say,   that  the 

■  KaynonaTd.  toL  U.  p.  s,  i,  and  pre-  derived  from  the  •stood  dedenakn  Sn 

fane,  p.  cixvSL  Latin.    At,  for  example, — 

m  Observation!  pbllologlqoeB  et  gram- 

maHoifca  wr  It  Raman  dn  Ron  (1»2>),  Sluff.  U  princea«t  venun,  et  a  eat* 

p.  M.    Two  ancient  Provencal  gram-  „          aacTexrola. 

„ i_  d j  ,,,,V  Z  «.  &»■   U  evewue  et  11  pine  noble 

man,  one  bv  Raymond  Vidal  In  the  baron  ao  sont  assemble. 

language,  therefore,  ronat  in™  had  lis       Thua  alao  the  poasestlve  pronoun  h 
._..,. ._ .,_ <-*-/,  thattkne.  ■  alwaya  ma,  la,  an  (meae,  tuua,  mi), 


dlgallty  of  evidence,  the  regularity  of  the  „„  fmeum,  ftc),  In  Ihe  obltqne  regimen. 

French  or  Romance   language  In  the  It  baa  been  through  ignorance  of  inch 

twelfth  century,  and  Ita   retention  of  rnlea  that  the  old  French  poetry  haa 

Latin  forma,  In  cam  when  It  had  not  aeemed  caprfctooa,  and  deitttnte  of  atrlct 

been  auapected.    Thua  It  a  a  fundi-  grammar;  and.  In  a  philosophical  eetiae, 

the  nomlnallve  ends  In  i  In  the  atngulsr,  Raynouard-i  dlecovery  entitle  It  to  the 
bat  wnnli  It  In  the  plural;  while  the  appellation  of  beantllnL  [It  baa.  bow- 
oblique  caaee  loan  it  In  (he  singular,  but  ever,  been  euce  ihown  to  require  acme 
retain  It  In  the  plural.    Thla  ia  OTtdontlf  limitaHon.] 
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absence  of  poetry  was  the  effect,  as  well  as  the  evidence, 
of  that  intellectual  barrenness,  more  characteristic  of  the 
dark  ages  than  their  ignorance. 

32.  In  Italy,  where  we  may  conceive  the  corruption 
of  language  to  have  been  less  extensive,  and 

where  the  spoken  patois  had  never  acquired  a  mlbUim 
distinctive  name  like  lingua  Komana  in  France,  JiS?" 
we  find  two  remarkable  proofs,  as  they  seem, 
that  Latin  was  not  wholly  unintelligible  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries,  and  which  therefore  modify  ftl.  If  ay- 
nouard's  hypothesis  as  to  the  simultaneous  origin  of  the 
Romance  tongue.  The  one  is  a  popular  song  of  the  sol- 
diers, on  their  march  to  rescue  the  emperor  Louis  II.  in 
881,  from  the  violent  detention  in  which  he  had  been 
placed  by  the  duke  of  Benevento  ;  the  other,  a  similar 
exhortation  to  the  defenders  of  Modena  in  024,  when 
that  city  was  in  danger  of  siege  from  the  Hungarians. 
Both  of  those  were  published  by  Muratori  in  his  fortieth 
dissertation  on  Italian  Antiquities;  and  both  have  been 
borrowed  from  bjm  by  M.  Sismondi,  in  his  Litterature  du 
Midi."  The  former  of  these  poems  is  in  a  loose  trochaic 
measure,  totally  destitute  of  regard  to  grammatical  in- 
flexions. Yet  some  of  the  leading  peculiarities  of  Italian, 
the  article  and  the  auxiliary  verb,  do  not  appear.  The 
latter  is  in  accentual  iambics,  with  a  sort  of  monotonous 
termination  in  the  nature  of  rhyme ;  and  in  very  much 
superior  Latinity,  probably  the  work  of  ail  ecclesiastic.* 
It  is  difficult  to  account  for  either  of  these,  especially  the 
former,  which  is  'merely  a  military  song,  except  <m  the 
supposition  that  the  Latin  language  was  not  grown 
wholly  out  of  popular  use. 

33.  In  the  eleventh  century,  France  still  affords  us 
but  few  extant  writings.     Several,  indeed,  can  be  shown 
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to  have  once  existed.  The  Romance  language,  compre- 
Fnnch  of  lending  the  two  divisions  of  Provencal  and 
eleventh  Northern  French,  by  this  time  distinctly  sepa- 
™T*  rate  from  each  other,  was  now,  Bay  the  authors  of 
the  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  employed  in  poetry, 
romances,  translations,  and  original  works  in  different 
kinds  of  literature  ;  sermons  were  preached  in  it,  and 
the  code,  called  the  Assises  do  Jerusalem,  was  drawn  up 
under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  in  1100.'  Some  part  of  this 
is  doubtful,  and  especially  the  age  of  these  laws.  They 
do  not  mention  those  of  William  the  Conqueror,  recorded 
in  French  by  Ingulfus.  Doubts  have  been  cast  by  a 
distinguished  living  critic  on  the  age  of  tins  French 
code,  and  upon  the  authenticity  of  the  History  oflngulfus 
itself;  which  he  conceives,  upon  very  plausible  grounds, 
to  be  a  forgery  of  Richard  II.  s  time :  the  language  of  the 
laws  indeed  appears  to  be  very  ancient,  but  not  probably 
distinguishable  at  this  day  from  the  French  of  the  twelfth 
century.1  It  may  be  said  in  general  that,  except  one  or 
two  translations  from  books  of  Scripture,  very  little  now 
extant  has  been  clearly  referred  to  an  earlier  period.' 

■r  Vol.vii.p.iOT.  Northern    Finn*    In   ok  during   the 

q  [The  Franco  lav*  in  Ingulftu  are  twelfth  century ;  spoken  and  written  in 

ascertained  to  be  a  trsnsUtlon  from  the  Plcardy,  in  Normandy,  In  the  Isle  ol 

Latin,  nude  Jn  the  thirteenth  century.]  France,  in  Burgundy  end  some  central 

'  Roquefort,  (lloesalre  as  I*  Langus  province!,  In  Lomlne,  end,  finally,  In 

Romsne,  p.  as,  and  KUt  de  la  Poesle  Poitou  and  Arrjon;  the  last  of  which 

Franealsc.  p.  12  and  206,  mentions  several  had   a   tinge  of   the   Langue  d'Oc.    Id. 

religions  works  In   the   Royal  library,  Introduction,  p,  58.— 184TJ    Saynonard 

and  alto  a  metrical  romance  in  the  Bri-  hat  collected  a  few  fragments  Id  Pro- 

ttah  Museum,  lately  published  Jn  Paris,  vencal.     But  1  mutt  dissent   from  this 

on  the  fabulous  voyage  of  Charlemagne  excellent  writer  fn  referring  the  famous 

to  Constantinople.    [But  this  romance  It  poem  of  the  Vauduls,  La  Nubia  Leycion. 

now  referred  by  its  editor,  H.  Mkhel.  to  to  the  year  1100.    Cholx  dee  Poesies  dra 

the   beginning  of  the    twelfth  century.  Troubadours,  vol.  IL  p.  otxxvit.    I  have 

And  the  translations  of  The  books  of  already  observed   that   the    two   lines 

from  being  clearly  referrible  to  an  earlier  Van  HOD  are  so  loosely  expressed  is  to 

period,  that  their  editor,  M.  le  Koui  da  include    the    whole    ensulne    century. 
Llncy,  In  Documeni  Inedlts,  1  m 
wavering  a  utile,  evidently  lr 

place  them   about  the  same   tone,    in  mucn  older  man  jaun.     at  ace: 

fact,  we  are  not  able  to  prove  aatUfee-  bable  that  they  reckoned  1100 

torlly  that  any  Norman  French,  except  a  loose  computation,  not  from  tl 

the  Toulon  of  Boethlna  above  mentioned,  tlan  era,  bat  from  the  time  w 

th  century.  Roque~  passage  of  Scripture  to 
lortandDo  la" 
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Yet  we  may  suspect  that  the  language  was  already  em- 
ployed in  poetry,  and  had  been  gradually  ramifying 
itself  by  the  shoots  of  invention  and  sentiment ;  since,  at 

■  the  close  of  this  age,  and  iu  the  next,  we  find  a  constel- 
lation of  gay  and  brilliant  versifiers,  the  Troubadours  of 
southern  France,  and  a  corresponding  class  to  the  north 
of  the  Loire. 

34,  These  early  poets  in  the  modern  languages  chiefly 

■  borrowed  their  forms  of  versification  from  the  M 
Latin.     It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  metrical  modem0 

.  composition  in  that  language,  as  in  Greek,  was  ^'s^g™- 
an  arrangement  of  verses  corresponding  by  equal  or 
equivalent  feet;  all  syllables  being  presumed  to  fall 
under  a  known  division  of  long  and  short,  the  former 
passing  for  strictly  the  double  of  the  latter  in  quantity 
of  time.  By  tins  law  of  pronunciation  all  verse  was 
measured  ;  and  to  this  not  only  actors,  who  were  assisted 
by  an  accompaniment,  but  the  orators  also  endeavoured 
to  conform.  But  the  accented,  or,  if  we  choose  rattier  to 
call  them  so,  emphatic  syllables,  being  regulated  by  a 
very  different  though  uniform  law,  the  umnstraoted 
people,  especially  in  the  decline  of  Latinity,  pro- 
nounced, as  we  now  do,  with  little  or  no  regard  to  the 
metrical  quantity  of  syllables,  but  according  to  their 

poem,  not  only  the  name  of  FnudrfiW  manumit  n'a  pai  ili  fotetpoW."    I\ 

bam  lsnpoaed  on  thosr  sectaries,  but  they  cjliii 

bad  become  subject  to  persecution.    We  I  will  hen   reprint,  more    saturate! y 

'blow  nothing  of  this  Ull  Dear  the  end  of  than  before,  the  two  11dm  supposed  to 

the  century.    This  poem  waa  probably  give  the  poem  the  date  of  1100: — 


pftio  wrlttnge  ucrlbed  to  the  anc 

The   poem  cemraret   the   corruptions  of  Waldeuses  have  lately  been  InTesUg 

the  church,  bat  contains  little  that  would  with  considerable  acntenesa  and  er 

lie   considered    heretical;    whkh  agrees  Don  111    (he  British    Magulne,  abd 

late  of   the  original   Waldenses.      Any  demonstrated.     But  those  who  cons 

-doubts   ai   to  toe   authenticity    of   this  Leger  sa  a  forger  do  not  appear  to  ili 

poem  are  totally  unreasonable.    M.  Bay-  the  authenticity  of  this  poem.  La  K 

Oouard.  an  Indisputably  competent  Jnd(K.  Leyaon,  though  they  entirely  aRn»  ' 

observes,  -  Lh  penonneai  qui  l'eiaml-  me  ai  to  Iti  probable  date  near  the 

neront  area  attention  Jngeront  que  la  of  the  twelfth  century.— 18  ii] 
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accentual  differences.  And  this  gave  rise  to  the  popular 
or  rhythmical  poetry  of  the  Lower  Empire  f  traces  of 
which  may  be  found  in  the  second  century,  and  even 
much  earlier,  but  of  which  we  have  abundant  proofs 
after  the  ago  oft  Constantino.*  All  metre,  as  Auguatin 
says,  was  rhythm,  but  all  rhythm  was  not  metre:  in 
rhythmical  verse,  neither  the  quantity  of  syllables,  that 
is,  the  time  allotted  to  each  by  metrical  rule,  nor  even 
in  some  degree  their  number,  was  regarded,  so  long  as  a 
cadence  was  retained  in  which  the  ear  could  recognise  a 
certain  approach  to  uniformity.  Much  popular  poetry, 
both  religious  and  profane,  and  the  public  hymns  of  the 
church,  were  written  in  this  manner ;  the  distinction  of 
long  and  short  syllables,  even  while  Latin  remained  a 
living  tongue,  was  lost  in  speech,  and  required  study  to 
attain  it.  The  accent  or  emphasis,  both  of  which  are 
probably,  to  a  certain  extent,  connected  with,  quantity 
and  with  each  other,  supplied  its  place;  the  accented 
syllable  being,  perhaps,  generally  lengthened  inordinary 
speech ;  though  this  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  length,  for 
no  want  of  emphasis  or  lowness  of  tone  can  render  a 
syllable  of  many  letters  short.  Thus  we  find  two  species 
of  Latin  verse :  one  metrical,  which  Prudentius,  Fortu- 
natus,  and  others  aspired  to  write ;  the  other  rhythmical, 
somewhat  licentious  in  number  of  syllables,  and  wholly 
accentual  in  its  pronunciation.  But  this  kind  was  founded 
on  the  former,  and  imitated  the  ancient  syllabic  arrange- 
ments. Thus  the  trochaic,  or  line  in  which  the  stress 
falls  on  the  uneven  syllables,  commonly  alternating  by 
eight  and  seven,  a  very  popular  metre  from  its  spirited 
now,  was  adopted  in  military  songs,  such  as  that  already 
mentioned  of  the  Italian  soldiers  in  the  ninth  century. 
It  was  also  common  in  religious  chants.  The  line  of 
eight  syllables,  or  dimeter  iambic,  in  which  the  cadence 
falls  on  the  even  places,  was  still  more  frequent  in  eccle- 
siastical verso.  But  these  are  the  most  ordinary  forma 
of  versification  in  the  early  French  or  Provencal,  Spanish, 
and  Italian  languages.     The  line  of  eleven  syllables, 

■  The  well-known  lira  of  Adrlui  to  foil  to  te  nmnded  u  an  limbic  They 
Flora,  ud  bit  reply,  "Ep  nolo  Floral  sn  not  the  artist  uwtsneo  extant  of 
esse."  &c.,  bn  Kxentual  trochaka,  but  disregard  to  quantity;  for  SoPtoAfu 
not  wholly  k,  for  the  lot  line.  Sty-  quote*  nupe  Mttrtcu  line?  on  Julius 
tlii™  i»tl  pralna,  nqnlm  the  word    Cattr. 
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which  became  in  lime  still  more  usual  than  the  former, 
is  nothing  else  than  the  ancient  h end ecasyll able,  from 
which  the  French,  in  what  they  call  masculine  rhymes, 
and  ourselves  more  generally,  from  a  still  greater  de- 
ficiency of  final  rowels,  have  been  forced  to  retrench  the 
last  syllable.  The  Alexandrine  of  twelve  syllables 
might  seem  to  be  the  trimeter  iambic  of  the  ancients. 
But  Sanchez  has  very  plausibly  referred  its  origin  to  a 
form  more  usual  in  the  dark  ages,  the  pentameter ;  and 
shown  it  in  some  early  Spanish  poetry.1  The  Alexan- 
drine, in  the  southern  languages,  had  generally  a  femi- 
nine termination,  that  is,  in  a  short  vowel ;  thus  becoming 
of  thirteen  syllables,  the  stress  falling  on  the  penultimate, 
as  is  the  usual  case  in  a  Latin  pentameter  verse,  accen- 
tually read  in  our  present  mode.  The  variation  of  sylla- 
bles in  these  Alexandrines,  which  run  from  twelve  to 
fourteen,  is  accounted  for  by  the  similar  numerical 
variety  in  the  pentameter." 

35.  I  have  dwelt,  perhaps  tediously,  on  this  subject, 
because  vague  notions  of  a  derivation  of  modern  ^  .  of 
metrical  arrangements,  even  in  the  languages  rhyme  m 
of  Latin  origin,  from  the   Arabs   or  Scandi-  L*Un" 
navians,  have  sometimes  gained  credit.     It  has  been 
imagined  also,  that  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  new 
poetry,  rhyme,  was  borrowed  from  the  Saracens  of  Spain.1 
But  the  Latin  language  abounds  so  much  in  consonances, 
that  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  write  verses  in 
it  well  know  the  difficulty  of  avoiding  them,  as  much  as 
an  ear  formed  on  classical  models  demands;  and  as  this 

■  The  break  In  the  middle  of  the  Tarlooo  forms  among  tliuse  who  either 
Alexandrine,  It  will  occur  to  every  oom-  aij  not  understand,  or  did  not  regard, 
petent  Judge,  has  nothing  analogous  to  It  the  true  quantity  of  syllables;  and  the 
In  the  trimeter  iambic,  bat  exactly  cot'  practice  of  rhyming  !■  probably  to  be  dfl- 
respond!  to  the  Invariable  lav  of  tha  duced  from  the  same  original,"  Essay 
pentameter.  on  the  Language  and  Versification  of 

■  Roquefort,  Easal  nr  la  Po&Ie  Fran-  Chancer,  p.  91, 

celae  dans  le  lima  et  I3me  aiedea,  p.  63.  *  Andres,  with   a  partiality  to   the 

Ualvaol,  Oeaervazloql    sulle  Poeaia  de'  Saracens  of  Spain,  whom,  by  a  singular 

Trontori-     (Modena,  IRK.)     Sanchez,  aesumptlon,  he  takes  for  his  tuunlrvmen, 

Poeelai  Caatellanaj  sntariorea  al  IGmo  manifested  In  abnoat  every  page,  does 

algu.T0l.Lrj,  1M.  not  fall  to  nrge  thia.    It  had  been  said 

Tyrwhitt  had  already  observed,  -The  long  before  by  Hnet,  and  other*  who 

metres  which  the  Normans  need,  and  lived  before  these    subjects   had   been 

which  we  seem  to  have  burrowed  from  thoroughly  investigated,    Ortglne  e  Pro- 

them,  were  plainly  copied  from  the  Latin  greaao,  a*.  IL 1M.    He  baa  beencoplett 

rhythmical  verses,  which.  In  the  declen-  by  Olngoenej  and  SlamomlL 
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.  ginglo  is  certainly  pleasing  in  itself,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  the  lees  fastidious  vulgar  should  adopt  it  in  their 
rhythmical  songs.  It  has  been  proved  by  Muratoii, 
Gray,  and  Turner,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that 
rhymed  Latin  verse  was  in  use  from  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century/ 

36.  Thus,  about  the  time  of  the  first  crusade,  we  find 
j,^m  j  two  dialects  of  the  same  language,  differing  by 
and  Kilni*  that  time  not  inconsiderably  from  each  other, 
•"••r-  the  Provencal  and  French,  possessing  a  regular 
grammar,,  established  forms  of  versification  (and  the 
early  troubadours  added  several  to  those  borrowed  from 

.  the  Latin'),  and  a  flexibility  which  gave  free  scope  to 
the  graceful  turns  of  poetry,  William,  duke  of  Guienne, 
has  the  glory  of  leading  the  van  of  surviving  Provencal 
songsters.  He  was  born  in  1070,  and  may  probably 
have  composed  some  of  his  little  poems  before  he  joined 
the  crusaders  in  1096.  If  these  are  genuine,  and  no 
doubt  of  them  seems  to  be  entertained,  they  denote  a 
considerable  degree  of  previous  refinement  in  the  lan- 
guage." We  do  not,  I  believe,  meet  with  any  other 
troubadour  till  after  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 
From  that  time  till  about  the  close  of  the  thirteenth,  and 
especially  before  the  fall  -of  the  house  bf  Toulouse'  in 
1228,  they  were  numerous  almost  as  the  gay  insects  of 

.  spring ;  names  of  illustrious  birth  are  mingled  in  the 

.  list  with  those  whom  genius  has  saved  from  obscurity : 
they  were  the  delight  of  a  luxurious  nobility,  the  pride 
of  southern  France,  while  the  great  fiefs  of  Toulouse  and 
Guienne  were  in  their  splendour.  Their  style  soon  ex- 
tended itself  to  the  northern  dialect  Abelard  was  the 
first  of  recorded  name,  who  taught  the  banks  of  the  Seine 
to  resound  a  tale  of  love  ;  and  it  was  of  Eloise  that  he 
sung.11     "Yon  composed,"  says  that  gifted  and  noblc- 

1  Muratori,    AntkhltA    Italian?.  Ma-  •  Sh  Baynonard,  Roquefort,  and  (lal- 

•ert  10.     Turner,   In  Archawlogia,  vol.  vant  forUiel'roYenealandl'rrarlimrOTS, 

,  xlv.,  and   Hlat,  of  England,  vnL  Iv.  p.  which  are  very  complicated. 

an,  U3,      Gray  hu  gone  ■■  deeply  u  m  Raynouard,  Choi*"    da  Popsiejt   del 

any  one  Into  this  huUJmI;  and  though,  Trabadonra,   vol.  li.      Arajuls.   R«™ll 

writing  at  what  may  be  called  an  early  dea  Anclena  PoetM  Francals,  vol.1, 

period  of  metrical  criticism,  he  has  fallen  *  Botrtarwek,  en  the  authority  of  tit 

credence,  unanswerably  provdrthe  latin    poem f  of  Abelard  wen   In  Fremu  or 
origin  ef  rhyme.     Gray'i  Woraa  by  Ma-    Latin.     Qead 
thian.TOl.  11.  p.  30-S4.  p.  IB.     I  bell 
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spirited  woman,  in  one  of  nor  letters  to  him,  "  many 
verses  in  amorous  measure,  so  sweet  both  in  their  lan- 
guage and  their  melody,  that  your  name  was  incessantly 
in  the  mouths  of  all,  and  oven  the  most  illiterate  could 
not  he  forgetful  of  you.  This  it  was  chiefly  that  made 
women  admire  you.  And  as  most  of  these  songs  were 
on  me  and  my  love,  they  made  me  known  in  many  coun- 
tries, and  caused  many  women  to  envy  me.  Every 
tongue  spoke  of  your  Eloise ;  every  street,  every  house 
resounded  with  my  name."  °  These  poems  of  Abelard 
are  lost ;  but  in  the  Norman,  or  northern  French  lan- 
guage, we  have  an  immense  number  of  poets  belonging 
to  the  twelfth  and  the  two  following  centuries.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  are  known  by  name  in  the 
twelfth  alone,  and  above  two  hundred  in  the  thirteenth.* 

■1  by  any  critic  at  pre-    It    Pope,  il  may  be  bore  observed,  has 
1,  ttttor,  tibl  speclaliter    unrivalled  epistle,  by  putting  the  tenti- 


videlicet  et  canbuidi  Rf*tia  ;  quia  caate™ 

minimi  pliilosopbOB  assecntfls  ewe  novi- 

dilectlon  for  the  uu  of  mistress  above 

mus.  Qnlbcj  quidem  quest  ludo  qaodam 

that  of  wife,  but  from  her  dlsint«ested 

laborem  exsrdtil  recreans  philosophlcl 

■Section,  which  would  not  deprive  him 

plemque  ematorlo  metro  vel  rithmo  ojiii- 

of  the  prospect  of  ecclesiastical  dignities 

to  which  hii  genius  ud  renown  might 

■uavIUtfl  tam  oUctamfnis  quam  canme 

lead  blm.    She  Judged  v«y  unwisely,  u 

sesptas  freqaeutata  to 


Li  feminse  ensplrabant. 


mm  haram  pen  msiim»  carmimim  noa- 

aniverso  president  mondo  matrimonii 

trrjp  decsutaret  amorea,  multls  me  iee"- 

honore  dignaretur,  totamque  mihi  orbem 

onlbna  brevl  tempore  nunclavlt,  et  mul- 

connnnaretm  perpetuum  pnesldendum. 

charins  mini  et  dignins  vtderetnr  tua  did 

vldlam.     And   In   another   place :    Fre- 

qnentl   carmine   tntun  In  ore  omnium 

<t  Augnis,  Disconrs  Pretlmlnalre,  p.  a ; 

Helolaasm  ponebse:  me  plain  omna, 

EoqnefOrt,  Etat  de  la  Poesie  Francaiso 

de  la  France,  ivt  339. 

of  A  be  lord  end  Ekdss,  eajwclallj  (hose 

[It  ought  to  have  been  observed  that 

of  the  litter,  are,  ts  far  os  1  know,  the 

compermUvely  lew  of  the  poeta  of  the 

flnt  book  that  givea  any  pleasure  In 

reading  which  had  been   produced  In 

them  an  Anglo-Norman.    At  least  ten 

Europe  for  600  yean,  since  the  Conso- 

times as  much  French  verse  of  the  thir- 

lation of  Boethius.    But  I  do  not  press 

teenth  has  been  preserved.  Hist.  LUL  de 

my  negative  Judgment  We  may  at  leant 

aay  mat  the  writers  of  the  dark  ages, 

poesie  Francatse  exlstalent  event  WOO, 

If  they  have  left  anything  intrinsically 

-raj  (pod,  have  been  Ill-treated  by  the 

commencerent  A  prendre  uu  carsclire 

learned,  who    have  failed    to   eitiaet 

natlooaL    Id.  p.!M.— latl.] 

VOL.  I. 

D 
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Thibault,  king  of  Navarre  and  count  of  Champagne, 
about  the  middle  of  the  noxt,  is  accounted  by  some 
the  best,  as  well  as  noblest,  of  French  poets-;  but  the 
spirited  and  satirical  Rutcbouf  might  contest  the  pre- 
ference. 

37.  In  this  French  and  Provencal  poetry,  if  we  come 
to  the  consideration  of  it  historically,  descending  from 
an  earlier  period,  we  are  at  once  struck  by  the  vast  pre- 
ponderance of  amorous  ditties.  The  Greek  and  Roman 
muses,  especially  the  latter,  seem  frigid  as  their  own 
fountain  in  comparison.  Satires  on  the  great,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  clergy,  exhortations  to  the  crusade,  and 
religious*  odes,  are  intermingled  in  the  productions  of 
the  troubadours  ;  but  love  is  the  prevailing  theme.  This 
tone  they  could  hardly  have  borrowed  from  the  rhyth- 
mical Latin  verses,  of  which  all  that  remain  are  without 
passion  or  energy.  They  could  as  little  have  been  in- 
debted to  their  predecessors  for  a  peculiar  gracefulness, 
an  indescribable  charm  of  gaiety  and  ease,  which  many 
of  their  lighter  poems  display.  This  can  only  be  ascribed 
to  the  polish  of  chivalrous  manners,  and  to  the  influence 
of  feminine  delicacy  on  public  taste.  The  well  known 
dialogue,  for  example,  of  Horace  and  Lydia,  is  justly 
praised ;  nothing  extant  of  this  amoebean  character,  from 
Greece  or  Rome,  is  nearly  so  good.  But  such  alternate 
stanzas,  between  speakers  of  different  sexes,  are  very 
common  in  the  early  French  poets;  and  it  would  be 
easy_  to  find  some  quite  equal  to  Horace  in  grace  and 
spirit  They  had  even  a  generic  name,  ten&tms,  conten- 
tions; that  is,  dialogues  of  lively  repartee,  such  as  we. 
are  surprised  to  find  in  the  twelfth  century,  an  age 
accounted  by  many  almost  barbarous.  None  of  these  are 
prettier  than  what  are  called  pastourelks,  in  which  the 
poet  is  feigned  to  meet  a  shepherdess,  whose  love  he 
solicits,  and  by  whom  he  is  repelled  (not  always  finally) 
in  alternate  stanzas.*     Some  of  these  may  be  read  in 

*  These  fame,  as  Galvanl  has  observed.  Journal  dee  Savins  for  1 S24,  p.  613, 

an   ancient  prototype  in  the  twenty,  remarks  the  superior  decency   of   the 

seven*  pastoral  of  Tueocrltns,  which  soulhem   poets,  scarcely   four   or  five 

Drydon  has  translated  with  no  dlminu-  transgressing  in    that  respect ;   while 

toorellei  us  also  ratter  licentious,  bnt  of  Barbamn  and  Moon  are  of  the  most 
that  Is  net  the  case  with  the  greater  coarse  and  stupid  ribaldry,  and  such  that 
pari    M.  Baynousrd,  In  no  article  of  iha    even  the  oljoct  of  exhibiting  ancient 
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Roquefort,  Etat  da  la  Poifeio  Francaise  dans  le  12  rue  et 
I  Sine  niecles ;  others  in  Raynouard,  Choix  des  Foesies  des 
Troubadours ;  in  Auguis,  Itocueil  des  Ancieus  Poetes 
Francois;  or  in  Galvani,  Osscrvaziom  sulla  Poesia  do' 
Trovatori. 

38.  In  all  these  light  compositions  which  gallantry  or 
gaiety  inspired,  we  perceive  the  characteristic  excel- 
lences of  French  poetry,  as  distinctly  as  in  the  best 
vaudeville  of  the  age  of  Louis  XV.  We  can  really  some- 
times find  little  difference,  except  an  obsoleteness  of  lan- 
guage, which  gives  them  a  kind  of  poignancy.  And  this 
style,  as  I  have  observed,  seems  to  have  been  quite  ori- 
ginal in  France,  though  it  was  imitated  by  other  nations.' 
The  French  poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  was  deficient  in 
strength  and  ardour.  It  was*  also  too  much  filled  with 
monotonous  commonplaces;  among  which  the  tedious 
descriptions  of  spring,  and  the  everlasting  nightingale, 
are  eminently  to  l>e  reckoned.  These,  perhaps,  are  less 
frequent  in  the  early  poems,  most  of  which  are  short, 
than  they  became  in  the  prolix  expansion  adopted  by  the 
allegorical  school  in  the  fourteentn  century.  They  pre- 
vail, as  is  well  known,  in  Chaucer,  Dunbar,  and  several 
other  of  our  own  poets. 

39.  The  metrical  romances,  far  from  common  in  Pro- 
vencal,1 but  forming  a  large  portion  of  what  was 
written  in  the  northern  dialect,  though  occa-  — 5SS, 
sionally  picturesque,  graceful,  or  animated,  are  SjjjJjL 
seldom  free  from  tedious  or  prosaic  details.    The         """' 

amnul  Impinge  Kjunely  warranted    luondi.    Some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 


[A  good 
TKlUlOM  of  the 

listed  by  M.  Michel,   In  Ma   Theatre    self  or  the  render,  are  mud  t 
Fmnosii  an  Moyen  Age.  p.  31.    These    Man  origin.    In  assuming 


it  Orien 


lore ;    and  a  knight   always    interferes,  poetry,  to  form  any  opinion  how  Tar  the 

with  or  without  nana,  to  aadna  or  more  essential  charac  wristlet  ofProven- 

nttrage  Marlon.    We  hare  nothing  cor-  cal  Terse  may  hava  been  derived  from  it 

responding  to  thorn  in  England.— leaf,]  One  nana  to  And  more  of  Oriental  lijpcr- 

'  Andrea,  as  usual  with  him,  whose  bole  In  the  CasUlian  poetry, 

pieyadlcea  an  all  that  way,  derives  the  G  It  tee  teen  denied  that  there  are 

Provencal  stylo  of  poetry  from  the  An-  any  metrical   romances   In   Provencal. 


,e  measure,  by  Glngnend  and  81)-    fabulous    history  of   Charlemagne, 
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earliest  of  these  extant  seems  to  be  that  of  TTavelok  tLe 
Dane,  of  which  an  abridgment  was  made  by  Geoflrey 
Gaimar,  before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
story  is  certainly  a  popular  legend  from  the  Danish  part 
of  England,  which  the  French,  versifier  has  called,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  romances,  "  a  Breton  lay."  If 
this  word  meant  any  thing  more  than  relating  to  Britain, 
it  is  a  plain  falsehood;  and  npon  either  hypothesis,  it 
may  lead  us  to  doubt,  as  many  other  reasons  may  also, 
what  has  been  so  much  asserted  of  late  years,  as  to  the 
Armoricau  origin  of  romantic  fictions ;  since  the  word 
Breton,  which  some  critics  refer  to  Axmorioa,  is  here 
applied  to  a  story  of  mere  "BtigliaTi  birth. b     It  cannot, 

written  after  1113.  though  not  much  lirftany, which  mayhave  preserved  soma 
liter  than  1300.    Journal  dea  Savans,    connexion  with  Cornwall,  bnl  none,  as 

It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  that  four    rictus,  at  least,  hsd  no  motive  for  luvont- 


been  brought  to  light  by  Baynoiiard  and  the  glory  of  a  different,  though  c ogimte 

others.— 1B«.]  people.  Mr.  Wright  conceives  that  Arthur 

h  The   Rccherches    inr   lei   Banks  was  a  mythic  petwmage  in  Brltany,  whose 

d^rmoriqoe.by  thatrapectableveteian  legend waa  confounded  by  aeotfrey  with 

M.  tie    la   Rue,  are.  very  unsatisfactory,  real  hlatory.    But  Uua  wholly  annihilates 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Bretons  nave  the  historical  basis,  and  requires  as  not 

romantic  poetry,  nor  any  writings  In  interpolated  writer,  which  Is  Mr.  Wright's 

their  language   older  than  1460.     The  hypothesis,  but  to  consider  all  the  Welsh 

authority  of  Wsrton,   Ltyden,    Ellis,  poems  which  contain  allusions  to  Arthur 

Turner,   and  Price  has  rendered  this  as   posterior  to  the  tune  of  Geoffrey, 

hypothesis  of  early  Armorlcan  romance  "The  legends  of  the  British  kings,"  he 

baseless  a  fabric  will  endure  much  longer,  from  Bretagne,  and  not  to  have  had  their 

splendour  and  courtesy  sprung  up  In  so  begin  to  observe  traces  of  the  legends 

tagne  t   Traditional  Btorloi  they  might,  Geoffrey  of  Mountoolb  wrote,  yet  even 

no  doubt,  possess,  and  sane  of  these  may  the  Welsh  of  that  time  appear  to  have 

be  found  in  the  Lais  do  Marie,  and  other  rejected  his  narrative  as  fabulous."  Blogr. 

valry.  1  do  not  recollect,  though  spesfc-  can  depend  at  all  on  the  stories  of  the 
lng  without  confidence,  that  any  proof  Mablnogian,  which  a  lady  baa  so  honour- 
has  been  given  of  Annorlcan  traditions  ably  brought  before  the  English  public, 
about  Arthur  earlier  than  the  history  of  the  traditional  legends  concerning  Arthur 
Geoffrey ;  for  it  seems  too  much  to  Inter-  prevailed  In  Wales  In  an  earlier  age  than 
pret  the  word  Sritona  of  them  rather  that  of  Geoffrey;  and  perhaps  William 
than  of  the  Welsh.  Mr.  Turner,  I  observe,  of  Malraesbury  alluded  to  them  rather 
Unteb/  recanting,  has  much  than  to  the  recent  forgery,  in  the  words 
"no  Hritonum  nngsa 

to  perceive  how  the  non  fa" 


-.   should  have    originated  In    labantem  patriam  diu   suatinuerit.  In- 
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however,  be  doubted,  from  the  absurd  introduction  of 
Arthur's  name  in  this  romance  of  Havelok,  that  it  was 
written  after  the  publication  of  the  splendid  fables  cf 
Geof&ey.' 

40.  Two  more  celebrated  poems  are  by  Wace,  a  native 
of  Jersey;  one,  a  free  version  of  the  history  n 
lately  published  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth ;  the  of  French 
other,  a  narrative  of  the  Battle  of  Hastings  and  ""ww- 
Conquest  of  England.  Many  other  romances  followed. 
Much  has  been  disputed  for  some  years  concerning  these, 
as  well  as  the  lays  and  fabliaux  of  the  northern  trou- 
veurs ;  it  is  sufficient  here  to  observe,  that  they  afforded 
a  copious  source  of  amusement  and  interest  to  those  who 
read  or  listened,  as  far  as  the  French  language  was 
diffused;  and  this  was  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
France.  Not  only  was  it  the  common  spoken  tongue  of 
what  is  called  the  court,  or  generally  of  the  superior 
ranks,  in  England,  but  in  Italy  and  in  Germany,  at  least 
throughout  the  thirteenth  century.  Brunette  Latini 
wrote  his  philosophical  compilation,  called  Le  Tresor, 
in  French,  "  because,"  as  he  says,  "  the  language  was 
more  agreeable  and  usual  than  any  other."'  Italian,  in 
fact,  was  hardly  employed  in  prose  at  that  time.  But 
for  those  whose  education  had  not  gone  so  far,  the  ro- 
mances and  tales  of  France  began  to  be  rendered  into 
German  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century, 
as  they  wore  long  afterwards  into  English,  becoming  the 
basis  of  those  papular  songs  which  illustrate  the  period  of 
the  Swabian  emperors,  the  great  house  of  Hohenatanffen, 
Frederic  Barbarossa,  Henry  VI.,  and  Frederic  II. 

41 .  The  poets  of  Germany,  during  this  period  of  extra- 
ordinary fertility  in  versification,  were  not  less  numerous 
than  those  of  France  and  Provence.'     From  Henry  of 

ftactcwiae  cMnm   mental  id  bcilnm  li  that  of  Cnnui  ud  Argentile,  In  Wat. 

ncnerit.     Da  Qestls  Bag.   Act?.,  L  J.  nar**  Albton'i    EqgUnd,   upon   which 

Arthur'*  vtctmy  at  Moont  Badon  In  alt,  Maaon  founded  a  drama.    Sir  F.  Madden 

and  hii  death  In  MI.  ara  mentioned  In  nttn  the  Englli*  (ranelatlon  to  atms 

the  Annalee  Cambria,  prepared  hj-  Urn  Urns  between  1  at  0  and  13*0.  The  nunn- 

LUe  Mr.  Petri*  for  publication;  a  brief  aeripl  la  In  the  Bodleian  library.    Too 

Canodd*.  wtich  HKIII  In  Dart  at  leeat,  French  original  baa  -dace  been  reprinted 
In  Prance,  aa  I  learn  from  Brunei's  Sup- 
plement an  hlamiel  dn  Ubrnlre.    Both 

of  Havelok  wat  printed  Hub  and  its  abridgment,  by  GeonYej  Gal- 

bj  Sir  Frederick  Madden  in  isaa,  but  mar,  are  in  the  Britiab  Moaemn. 

not  lor  eak.    Hii  Introduction  la  of  oon-  «  Boolerwelt,  p.  «.     [GetTlniia.  In 

■Mental*  Table.    The  atorr  of  Harelvk  hla  PoeUeche  Littirator  dec  Deuteobtn. 
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Voldek  to  the  last  of  the  lytic  poets,  soon  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  centmy,  not  less 
SmE^  than  two  hundred  are  known  by  name.  A 
<j™£°  collection  made  in  that  age  by  Rudiger  von  Ma- 
nasae  of  Zurich  contains  the  productions  of  one 
hundred  and  forty ;  and  modern  editors  have  much  en- 
larged the  list.1"  Henry  of  Veldek  is  placed  by  Eichhorn 
about  1170,  and  by  Bouterwek  twenty  <years  later;  bo 
that  at  the  utmost  we  cannot  reckon  the  period  of  their 
duration  more  than  a  century  and  a  half.  But  the  great 
difference  perceptible  between  the  poetry  of  Henry  and 
that  of  the  old  German  songs  proves  him  not  to  have 
been  the  earliest  of  the  Swabian  school ;  he  is  as  polished 
in  language  and  versification  as  any  of  his  successors; 
and,  though  a  northern,  he  wrote  in  the  dialect  of  the 
house  of  Hohenstauffen.  Wolfram  von  Esohenbach,  in 
the  first  years  of  the  next  century,  is  perhapH  the  most 
eminent  name  of  the  Minne-singers,  as  the  lyric  poets 
were  denominated,  and  is  also  the  translator  of  several 
romances.  The  golden  age  of  German  poetry  was  before 
the  fall  of  the  Swabian  dynasty ,  at  the  death  of  Conrad 
IV.  in  1254.  Love,  as  the  word  denotes,  was  the  pecu- 
liar theme  of  the  Minne-singers ;  but  it  was  chiefly  from 
the  northern  or  sonthern  dialects  of  France,  especially 
the  latter,  that  they  borrowed  their  amorous  strains."    In 

bus  gone  more  folly  than  his  predeces-  ■  Bouterwek,  p.'B8.  Thii  collection 
■or  Bouterwek  Into  the  history  of  Oar-    n  published  In  1T58  by  Boomer. 

abundant,  perhaps,  than  In  any  other  p.  aw.  Elchbom,  Allg.  Gescbkhte  der 
country .  Ottfrled,  about  8B3,  turned  the  Caltar,  vol.  L  p.  3!6.  Hclnalui,  Tent, 
Gospels  Into  German  verse ;  we  here  Oder  Lehrbnch  der  Deutschen  Sprach- 
flnd  rhyme  instead  of  the  ancient  allitc-  wisseuachaft,  vol.  iv.  pp.  22-80.  Weber1! 
ration.  Bat  in  the  next  two  centuries  niustratlous  of  Northern  Antiquities, 
we  have  chiefly  Latin  poetry,  though  1814.  Thl>  work  contain!  the  earliest 
some  of  It  apparently  derived  bum  old  analysis,  I  believe,  of  the  Nibelungen 
lays  of  the  HunnJah  or  Eurgundian  see.  Lied.  But,  above  all,  I  have  been  ba- 
in the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  debted  to  the  excellent  account  of  Ger- 
tbe  vernacular  poetry  revived  In  a  num-  man  poetry  by  Boulerwek,  In  the  ninth 
ber  of  chlvalrlc  stories,  of  which  Alei-  volmna  of  bia  great  work,  tin  Hlatory  ot 
ander  and  Charlemagne  were  generally  Poetry  and  Eloquence  since  the  Thir- 
the  heroes.  The  Franconfan  emperors  teeuth  Century.  In  tills  volume  the 
did  not  encourage  letters.  But  under  medueval  poetry  of  Germany  occupies 
the  Swabian  line  poetry  eminently  Hon-  nearly  four  hundred  clceely  printed  pages. 
rished.  Several  epics  besides  the  Nlbe-  I  have  since  met  with  a  pleasing  little 
longenLied  belong  to  the  latter  part  of  the  volume  on  the  Lays  of  the  Mlnne-singera, 
twelfth  century  or  beginning  of  the  next,  by  Mi.  Edgar  Taylor.  It  contains  an 
ami  are  mnch  superior  In  spirit  and  <ha-  annunt  of  the  chief  of  those  poets,  with 
racier  to  anything  that  followed.— 1B53.]  translation!,  perhaps  In  too  modem  a 
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the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  we  find  less  of 
feeling  and  invention,  but  a  more  didactic  and  moral 
tone,   sometimes   veiled  in   iEsopic   fables,    sometimes 

rnly  satirical.     Conrad  of  Wurtzburg  is  the  chief  of 
later  school ;  but  he  had  to  lament  the  decline  of 
taste  and  manners  in  his  own  age. 

42.  No  poetry,  however,  of  the  Swabian  period  is  so 
national  as  the  epic  romances,  which  drew  their  subjects 
from  the  highest  antiquity,  if  they  did  not  even  adopt 
the  language  of  primaeval  bards,  which,  perhaps,  though 
it  has  been  surmised,  is  not  compatible  with  their  style. 
In  the  two  most  celebrated  productions  of  this  kind,  the 
Helden  Buch,  or  Book  of  Heroes,  and  the  Nibelungen 
Lied,  the  Lay  of  the  Nibelungen,  a  fabulous  people,  we 
find  the  recollections  of  an  heroic  age,  wherein  the  names 
of  Attil  a  >and  Theodorio  stand  out  as  witnesses  of  tradi- 
tional history,  clouded  by  error  and  coloured  by  fancy. 
The  Nibelungen  Lied,  in  its  present  form,  is  by  an  un- 
certain author,  perhaps  about  the  year  1200;*   but  it 

style,  though  it  may  be  tree  that  uo  other  not  seento  thnut  Itofsosodentadatai 

would  suit  onr  modern  taste-  lad  1  believe  it  la  commonly  referred 

A  spade*  of  love-song,  peculiar,  so-  to  about  the  year  laco.    Schlegel ancrlbes 

sr  (p.  V),  to  Uw  MJnne-  It  to  Heniy  yon  OiFerdmgen.    Ilelnaraa, 

"ed  Watchmen's  Songs.  It.  r,X 

a  dialogue  between  a  It  li  highly  probable  that  tha  "  bar- 

id  the  sentinel  who  guards  hii  barn  et  sntlquiiialina  carmine,"  which, 
"        '  y    hjgtnhard,    Charlemague 


the  lark,"  with  almoat  the  pertinacity  of  p.  S. 

Joust  Leiln  epic  poem  ou  the  wan  of  AttUa, 

Mr.  Taylor  remarks  that  the  German  publlihed  by  Fischer  In  noil.    He  con- 

Boots  do  not  go  so  tar  In  then-  Idolatry  of  odvei  It  to  be  of  the  ilith  century;  but 

the  fau-  as  the  Provencals,  p.  II).    I  do  olhera  bare  referred  It  to  the  eighth, 

not  roueur  altogether  Id  his  reasons ;  [Baynoosrd  (Journal  dea  Savam,  Aug. 

bat  as  the  Ulnoeemcen  Imlbited  the  1B33)  places  It  In  the  tenth.    And  my 

Prwericalu,  thLa  deviation  Is  remarkable,  friend  the  Eon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert,  in 

1  should  rather  ascribe  it  to  the  hyper-  the  notes  to  his  poem  on  AtCQs  (1B3T), 

bolical  tone  which  the  Troubadours  had  aprodacliunulsplaj'liigannr.Uiuor ocute- 

oorrowed  from  the  Arabians,  or  to  the  nen  and  erodltlon  with  great  poetical 

soscentlbUlty  of  their  temperament  talent*,  has,  nmbabijwiUi  no  knowledge 

°  Weber  earn.— ■•  I  have  bo   doubt  of  Beyucvard's  Judgment,  com*  to  the 

whatever  that  the  'romance  itself  Is  of  same  determination,  from  tha  mention  of 

very  high  antiquity,  at  least  of  the  me-  Iceland,  under  the  nam*  of  Time,  which 

Tenth   century,    though,  certainly,  the  was  not  discovered  till  8*1.    "  The  poem 

present  copy  has  been  tonslderably  mo-  resembles  In  style  and  substance  the  later 


Bonances,  p.  3*.     Bat  Bouterwei  doe*    JAtto  Tendon  of  so 
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comes,  and  as  far  as  we  can  judge  'with  little  or  so  inter* 
polation  of  circumstances,  from  an  age  anterior  to  Chris- 
tianity, to  civilization,  and  to  the  more  refined  forms  of 
chivalry.  We  cannot  well  think  the  stories  later  than 
the  sixth  or  seventh  centuries.  The  German  critics  ad- 
mire the  rude  grandeur  of  this  old  epic  ;  and  its  fables, 
marked  with  a  character  of  barbarous  simplicity  wholly 
unlike  that  of  later  romance,  are  become  in  some  degree 
familiar  to  ourselves. 

43.  The  loss  of  some  accomplished  princes,  and  of  a 
jj^j^  rf  near  intercourse  with  the  south  of  France  and 
ormnn     with  Italy,  as  well  as  the  augmented  independ- 
po"u*'      ence  of  the  German  nobility,  only  to  be  main- 
tained by  unceasing  warfare,  rendered  their  manners, 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  more  rude 
titan  before.     They  ceased  to  cultivate  poetry,  or  to 
think  it  honourable  in  their  rank.     Meantime  a  new  race 

tin;  and  the  spelling  of  Thole,  Thile,  been  lew  popular  In  the  n 

Menu  to  have  bernderiTed  from  the  Scan-  thu  otter  ronunm;  eriden'  . 

dinnvlu  orthography  Tbyle,    AtUwend  it  relates  to ■  different  MM*  at  m 

cftheUnth  ce  "       -■-•■■  -     *  ...... 


10  Thtue  bu  been  of  no  advutage.  [The  Nlbahragen  Lied 
■fvuea  m  icerena,  ana  It  ll  moot  likely  ll pieced  by Qerrinnj  ibont  131  0.  Itww 
■  prodncUon  of  the  tenth  century.  The  not  liked  by  the  clergy,  donbtlne  on 
SIS.  ll  Bid  to  be  of  the  thirteenth."  It  account  of  1U  heatberuah  character,  nor 
appears,  however,  bj  M.  Eaynooarda  bv  the  courtly  poets,  who  thought  It  loo 
article  that  the  MS.  in  the  [toys!  Library  rode;  and  In  bet  tbe  style  la  much 
at  Paris  contains  .  dedication  loanamb.  behind  that  of  the  age.  The  aomw  of 
bishop  of  Borne  near  the  clow  Of  tbe  tenth  thle  poem  are  unknown :  that  the  ulnar 
ewrtniy,  which,  In  tbe  absence  of  uy  bad  traditional  legends,  ud  probably 
pceantapttan  to  the  contrary,  may  paw  lays,  to  guide  him.  will  of  oonrw  hardly 
(or  the  date  of  tbe  poem.— lata.]  The  be  donbted ;  little  more  than  a  few  great 
re  Fruits;  but  the  whole  la  fa-  nanree— Auila,  Theodorlc,  Qnnther— be. 
"  ■  "Uaand  nil  long  te  real  history  ;  hot  the  whole  oom- 
t  this  bis  plerJon  of  the  poem  la  to  different  from 
a  nietory  of  Attlla  that  of  tbe  twelfth  centnry,  that  we  mnat 
by  a  writer  named  Caaola,  ejJattag;  In  bellere  tbe  poet  to  bare  imbnad  bbneelf 
mangacrtpt  at  Madeira,  and  being  probably  byaome  neb  means  with  the  spirit  of 
a  translation  In  prose  from  Latin  Into  times  long  pas'.  Ho  disparagement,  hut 
ProvencaL  A  translation  of  Una  lait  the  worse,  to  the  genius  of  him  who.  In 
into  Italian  ww  published  by  Boat  at  these  rerpetta,  an  well  aa  In  hli  animated 
FerraralnllM:  It  to  a  very  scarce  book,  and  picturesque  language,  n  powerfully 
butlbaTeaeentwocopiwof  Ik  Weber's  remind!  ne  of  the  fcther  of  poetry.  Tea 
IUnitraaotut  p.  13.  Eichhom,  Allg.  Nlbelima^UedbubeenlaUlymiidiirn- 
Qesch.  1L  lis.  GalTanl,  Oewmnlonl  iaed  In  Oerman,  and  it  read  perhaps  with 
srrllalSiesladVTrovstori,  p.  Is.  more  pleainre  In  that  form,  though  it  dla, 

Tbe  rllbelongen  Lied  seems  to  hare    plays  lew  of  Its  original  retdnew.— less.) 
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of  poets,  chiefly  burghers  of  towns,  sprang  up  about  the 
reign  of  Bodolph  of  Hapsburg,  before  the  laj"s  of  the 
Minne -singers  had  yet  ceased  to  resound.  These  prudent, 
though  not  inspired,  votaries  of  the  muse,  chose  the 
didactic  and  moral  Btyle  as  more  salutary  than  the  love 
songs,  and  more  reasonable  than  the  romances.  They 
became  known  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  the  name 
of  Meister- singers,  but  are  traced  to  the  institutions  of 
the  twelfth,  century,  called  singing -schools,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  popular  music,  the  favourite  recreation  of 
Germany.  What  they  may  have  done  for  music  I  am 
unable  to  say ;  it  was  in  an  evil  hour  for  the  art  of  poetry 
that  they  extended  their  jurisdiction  over  her.  They 
regulated  veree  by  the  most  pedantic  and  minute  laws, 
Buch  as  a  society  with  no  idea  of  excellence  but  con- 
formity to  rule  would  be  sure  to  adopt;  though  nobler 
institutions  have  often  done  the  same,  and  the  Master- 
burghers  were  hut  prototypes  of  the  Italian  academicians. 
The  poetry  was  always  moral  and  serious,  but  flat. 
These  Moistor-sragers  are  said  to  have  originated  at 
Mentz,  from  which  they  spread  to  Augsburg,  Strasburg, 
and  other  cities,  and  in  none  were  more  renowned  than 
Nuremburg.  Charles  IV.,  in  1378,  incorporated  them 
by  the  name  of  MeiBtergenoss-schaft,  with  armorial  hear- 
ings and  peculiar  privileges.  They  became,  however, 
more  conspicuous  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  scarce  any 
names  of  Moister-singcrs  before  that  age  are  recorded ; 
nor  does  it  seem  that  much  of  their  earlier  poetry  is 
extant.' 

44.  The  French  versifiers  had  by  this  time,  perhaps, 
become  less  numerous,  though  several  names  p,,,^^ 
in  the  same  style  of  amatory  song  do  some  Fnnumm 
credit  to  their  age.  But  the  romances  of  8prin- 
chivalry  began  now  to  be  written  in  prose ;  while  a  very 
celebrated  poem,  the  Roman  de  la  Eose,  had  introduced 
an  unfortunate  taste  for  allegory  into  verse,  from  which 
France  did  not  extricate  herself  for  several  generations. 
Meanwhile  the  Provencal  poets,  who,  down  to  the  close 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  had  flourished  in  the  south, 
and  whose  language  many  Lombards  adopted,  came  to 
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an  end :  after  the  re-union  of  tho  fief  of  Toulouse  to  tho 
crown,  and  the  possession  of  Provence  by  a  northern 
line  of  princes,  their  ancient  and  renowned  tongue  passed 
for  a  dialect,  a  patois  of  the  people.  It  had  never  been 
much  employed  in  prose,  save  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon, 
where,  tinder  the  name  of  Valencian,  it  continued  for 
two  centuries  to  be  a  legitimate  language,  till  political 
circumstances  of  the  same  kind  reduced  it,  as  in  southern 
France,  to  a  provincial  dialect.  The  Castilian  language, 
which,  though  it  has  been  traced  higher  in  written  frag- 
ments, may  be  considered  to  have  begun,  in  a  literary 
sense,  with  the  poem  of  the  Cid,  not  later,  as  some  have 
thought,  than  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  was 
employed  by  a  few  extant  poets  in  the  next  age,  and  in 
the  fourteenth  was  as  much  the  established  vehicle  of 
many  kinds  of  litorature  in  Spain  as  the  French  was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountains.11  The  names  of  Portu- 
guese poets  not  less  early  than  any  in  Castile  are  re- 
corded ;  fragments  are  mentioned  by  Bouterwek  as  old 
as  the  twelfth  century,  and  there  exists  a  collection  of 
lyric  poetry  in  the  style  of  the  Troubadours,  which  is 
referred  to  no  late  part  of  the  next  age.'    Nothing  has 

i  Sanchez,  Colecclon  de  Poesies  Cas-  and  the  manuscript  attached  to  a  work 

tcllanag  anteriorea  il  slglo  IGnw.;  Veins-  of  awhollydlfferent  nature.  The  writing 

<|iih,   Historia   delta    Possia    EspssoL  sppennj  to  be  of  the  fourteenth  century, 

which  I  onlyknow  bj  the  German  trans-  and  In  some)   places    older.     The   idiom 

lotion  of  Dlese   (Go'.tlngen,  1168).  who  stems  older  than  the  writing:  it  may  be 

hu  added  many  notes ;  Andrea,  Origins  called,  if  I  understood  the  meaning  of 

<T  ogul  TJttcratnrs,  11.  168 ;  Bouterwek'i  the  preface,  H  old  na  the  beginning  of 

History  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  lite-  (he   thirteenth   century,  and  certainty 

Tatars.    I  shall  quote  the  English  trans-  older  than  the  reign  of  Denis,  pode  ap- 

r  This  very  curious  fact  In  llteruj  he  anterior  ao   reynado  de  D.  Dents, 

history  has  been  brought  to  light  by  Denis  king  of  Portugal  reigned  from  Ut» 

Lord  Stuart  of  Rothesay,  who  printed  at  to  1325.    It  la  regular  in  grammar,  and 

Paris,  In  1B23,  twenty-five  copies  of  a  for  the  most   part  In  orthography,  but 

collection  of  ancient  Portuguese  Bongs,  contains  some  Gallicisms,  which  show 

from  a  manuscript  in  the  library  of  the  either  a  connexion  between  France  and 

College  of  Nobles  at  Lisbon.  An  account  Portugal  in  that  age.  or  a  common  origin 

of  this  book,  by  M.  Raynonard,  will  be  In  the  southern  tongues  of  Europe ;  aince 

found  In  the  Journal  dpi  Savons  for  certain  Idioms  found  In  this  manuscript 
August,  lev;  and  I  have  been  fav 
by  my  noble  friend  the  editor  wit 

loan  of  a  copy,  though  my  Ignorance  of  dictionaries.    A  few  poem* 

tiie  language  prevented  me  from  forming  lated  from  Provencal,  but 

an  exact  Judgment  of  its  contents.    In  part  are  strictly  Portuguese, 

are  stated.    It  consists  of  seventy-five    shows.     H.  Raynouard,  hi 
folios,  the  Unit  put  hating  been  Urn  off,    serves,  (hat  the  thoughts  si 
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been  published  in  the  Castilian  language  of  this  amatory 
style  older  than  1400. 

45.  Italy  came  last  of  those  countries  where  Latin  had 
been  spoken  to  the  possession  of  an  independent  Tjal  - 
language   and    literature.      No    industry   has  Italian 
hitherto  retrieved  so  much  as  a  few  lines  of  ■"•■t* 
real  Italian  till  near  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century ; 
and  there  is  not  much  before  the  middle  of  the  next. 
Several  poets,  however,  whose  versification  is  not  wholly 
rude,  appeared  soon  afterwards.     The  Divine  Comedy 
of  Dante  seems  to  nave  been  commenced  before  his  exile 
from  Florence  in  1304.     The  Italian  language  was  much 
used  in  prose  during  the  times  of  Dante  and  Petrarch, 
though  very  little  before. 

46.  Dante  and  Petrarch  are,  as  it  were,  the  morning 
stars  of  our  modern  literature.  I  shall  say  Dante  sad 
nothing  more  of  the  former  in  this  place  r  he  Feue**. 
does  not  stand  in  such  close  connexion  as  Petrarch  with 
the  fifteenth  century,  nor  had  he  such  influence  over  the 
.taste  of  his  age.     In  this  respect  Petrarch  has  as  much 


nllflj  to  those  of  tho  songs  till  long  after  the  date  of  this  Can- 
metres  employed  are  clonelro ;  and  that  we  may  rather  collect 
usually  of  seven,  eight,  and  ten  syllables,  from  it,  that  tbe  Spanish  amatory  poet* 
the,  accent  falling  on  the  tut  j  bnt  Borne  chose  the  OalUrlan  or  Portuguese  dialect 
liries  occur  of  seven,  eight,  or  eleven  eyl-  In  preference  to  their  own.  Though  tho 
lables,  accented  on  the  penultimate,  and  very  indent  collection  to  which  thli 
these  an  aometlmei  interwoven,  at  re-  note  refers  seems  to  have  been  unknown, 
gnlar  Intervale,  with  the  others,  I  And  mention  of  one  by  Don  Pedro, 
The  eonga.  is  far  as  I  wu  able  to  count  of  Bsroelos,  natural  son  of  king 
Judge,  Bis  chiefly,  it  not  wholly,  ami-  Denis,  In  Dieie'a  Botes  on  Velasquei. 
lory;  they  generally  consist  of  stanzas,  Geech.  der  Span.  Dkhtkunet*  p.  70.  This 
the  first  of  which  Is  written  (and  printed)  must  here  been  In  the  first  part  of  the 
with  intervals  for  musical  notes,  end  In  fourteenth  century, 
the  form  of  prose,  though,  really  In  •  Tlraboachl,  iiL  323,  doubts  the  au- 
metre.  Each  stance  has  frequently  a  thentlclty  of  some  Inscriptions  referred 
tmrden  of  two  lines.  Tbe  plan  appeared  to  Oib  twelfth  century.  The  earliest 
to  be  something  like  tint  of  IheCsfitllian  genuine  Ilalien  seems  to  be  1  ft"  lines 
gloss*  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  sub-  by  Cinllo  d'Alcsmo,  a  Sicilian,  between 
Joct  of  the  first   sterna  being  repeated.  1187  end  11*3,  VOL  lv.  p.  340.    [Muritorl 


does.     It  fa  sv  very  remarkable  drenm-  lsscio  n 

dance  that  we  have  no  evidence,  at  least  opere,  el 

from  the  letter  of  use  Marquis  of  San  til-  tempi  nc . .  .. 

Isms  early  In  the  fifteenth  century,  that  p.  e.~- IStl] 
the  Culilient  bsd  any  of  these  love- 

,  Google 
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the  advantage  over  Dante,  as  he  was  his  inferior  in 
depth  of  thought  and  creative  power.  He  formed  a 
school  of  poetry,  which,  though  no  disciple  comparable 
to  himself  came  out  of  it,  gave  a  character  to  the  taste 
of  his  country.  He  did  not  invent  the  sonnet ;  but  he, 
perhaps,  was  the  cause  that  it  has  continued  in  fashion 
for  so  many  ages.'  He  gave  purity,  elegance,  and  even 
stability  to  the  Italian  language,  which  has  been  incom- 
parably less  changed  during  near  five  centuries  since 
his  time  than  it  was  in  one  between  the  age  of  Guido 
Guinizzelli  and  hie  own  ;  and  none  have  denied  him  the 
honour  of  having  restored  a  true  feeling  of  classical  an 
tiquity  in  Italy,  and  consequently  in  Europe. 

47.  Nothing  can  be  more  difficult  than  to  determine, 
^^  except  by  an  arbitrary  line,  the  commencement 

AngifT °  of  the  English  language ;  not  bo  much,  as  in 
Ewjuih!  *kose  of  *ho  Continent,  because  we  are  in  want 
-  of  materials,  but  rather  from  an  opposite  reason, 
the  possibility  of  tracing  a  very  gradual  succession  of 
verbal  changes  that  ended  in  a  change  of  denomination.  ■ 
We  should  probably  experience  a  similar  difficulty  if  we 
knew  equally  well  the  current  idiom  of  France  or  Italy 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries.  For  when  we  com- 
pare the  earliest  English  of  the  thirteenth  century  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  of  the  twelfth,  it  seems  hard  to  pro- 
nounce why  it  should  pass  for  a  separate  language, 
rather  than  a  modification  or  simplification  of  the  former. 
We  must  conform,  however,  to  usage,  and  say  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  was  converted  into  English:  1.  by  con- 
tracting or  otherwise  modifying  the  pronunciation  and 
orthography  of  words  ;  2.  by  omitting  many  inflections, 
especially  of  the  noun,  and  consequently  making  more 
use  of  articles  and  auxiliaries ;  3.  by  the  introduction 
of  French  derivatives ;  4.  by  using  less  inversion  and 
ellipsis,  especially  in  poetry.  Of  these  the  second  alone, 
I  think,  can  be  considered  as  sufficient  to  describe  a  new 
form  of  language ;  and  this  was  brought  about  so  gra- 
dually that  we  are  not  relieved  from  much  of  our  diffi- 
culty whether  some  compositions  shall  pass  for  the  latest 

i  Creadmbenl  (Storia  delta  vulgar  the  regular  sonnet,  or  at  leait  the  per- 
Poeala,  rvl.  ii.  p.  »9)  awrti  the  claim  faction  of  that  la  dm  among  the  Pro- 
of Gallon  d'Anuo  to  ft*  invention  of   Tincals. 
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offspring  of  the  mother  or  the  earliest  frnits  of  the 
daughter's  fertility." 

48.  The  Anglo-Norman  language  is  a  phrase  not  quite 
bo  unobjectionable  as  the  Anglo-Norman  constitution ; 
and,  as  it  is  sure  to  deceive,  we  might  better  lay  it  aside 
altogether.*  In  the  one  instance  there  was  a  real  fusion 
of  laws  and  government,  to  which  we  can  find  but  a  re- 
mote analogy,  or  rather  none  at  all,  in  the  other.  It  is 
probable,  indeed,  that  the  converse  of  foreigners  might 
have  something  to  do  with  those  simplifications  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  grammar  which  appear  about  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  more  than  a  century  after  the  Conquest; 
though  it  is  also  true  that  languages  of  a  very  artificial 
structure,  like  that  of  England  before  that  revolution, 
often  became  lees  complex  in  their  forms,  without  any 
such  violent  process  as  an  amalgamation  of  two  different 
races/  What  is  oommonly  called  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
is  continued  to  the  death  of  Stephen  in  1164,  and  in  the 
same  language,  though  with  some  loss  of  its  purity. 
Besides  the  neglect  of  several  grammatical  rules,  French 
words  now  and  then  obtrude  themselves,  but  not  very 
frequently,  in  the  latter  pages  of  this  Chronicle.  Peter- 
borough, however,  was  quite  an  English  monastery ;  its 
endowments,  its  abbots,  were  Saxon;  and  the  political 
spirit  the  Chronicle  breathes,  in  some  passages,  is  that  of 

'   u  It  Is  *  proof  of  lilt  difficult,  list  whit  hu  often  been  remirked.  tint  the 

Um  beit  masters  of  our  ancient  language  animals  which  bear  *  Suon  Dime  in 

have   lately  Introduced  the  word   Semi,  the  field  anjuire   a  Trench  one  In  the 

Shod,  which  la  to  com  everything  from  shamble*.    Bnt  eveu  this  Is  more  tnge- 

1190  to  1J5B.    See  Thoipe'l  preface  to  hums  than  Just ;    for  mutton*,   beeves, 

Analects    Anglo-Saxonies,    and    many  and  porkera  are  good  old  wordi  for  the 

other  recent  boolu.  living  quadrupeds.    [It  has  of  late  year* 

1   A  popular  and  pleating  writer  ha*  been  more  umal  to  call  the  French  poetry 

drawn  ■  little  npon  nil  imagination  in  written  In   English,  Anglo-Norman^- 

Oh  following  account  of  the  language.  1843.] 

of  our  forefathers  after  the  Conquest:—  '  "  Every  branch  of  the  law  German 

""  The  language  of  the  church  va*  Latin ;  stock  from  whence    the   Anglo-Saxon 

that  of  the   king  and  nobles,  "*  ........  ,^     .    . 


Ok  omawreoV'     Ellis's  French  ronneilons.    [It  ought,  however, 

n*  of  Early  English  Foeta,  vol.  I.  to  he  observed,  that  the  atmplincatlona 

p.11.  Whit  wa*  this  Jargon?  and  where  of  the  Anglo-Suon  grammar  had  begun 

do  we  tod  a  proof  of  it*  existence  J  and  before  the  reign  of  Henry  IL ;  the  latter 

what  was  the   commercial    Intercourse  part  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  affords  full 

hinted  it )    1  suapect  Kills  only  meant,  proof  of  thie— lall.J 
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the  indignant  subjects,  sera  aacor  fremetdi,  of  the  Norman 
usurpers.  If  its  last  compilers,  therefore,  gave  way  to 
some  innovations  of  language,  we  may  presume  that 
these  prevailed  more  extensively  in  places  lees  secluded, 
and  especially  in  London. 

49.  We  find  evidence  of  a  greater  change  in  Layamon, 
a  translator  of  Wace's  romance  of  Brut  from  the  French. 
Layamon's  age  is  uncertain;  it  must  have  been  after 
1155,  when  the  original  poem  was  completed,  and  can 
hardly  be  placed  below  1 200.  His  language  is  accounted 
rather  Anglo-Saxon  than  English;  it  retains  most  of  the 
distinguishing  inflections  of  the  mother-tongue,  yet  evi- 
dently differs  considerably  from  that  older  than  the 
Conquest  by  the  introduction,  or  at  least  more  frequent 
employment,  of  some  new  auxiliary  forms,  and  displays 
very  little  of  the  characteristics  of  the  ancient  poetry,  its 
periphrases,  its  ellipses,  or  its  inversions.  But  though 
translation  was  the  means  by  which  words  of  French 
origin  were  afterwards  most  copiously  introduced,  very 
few  occur  in  the  extracts  from  Layamon  hitherto  pub- 
lished ;  for  we  have  not  yet  the  expected  edition  of  the 
entire  work.  He  is  not  a  mere  translator,  but  improves 
much  on  Wace.  The  adoption  of  the  plain  and  almost 
creeping  style  of  the  metrical  French  romance,  instead 
of  the  impetuous  dithyrambics  of  Saxon  song,  gives 
Layamon  at  first  sight  a  greater  affinity  to  the  new  Eng- 
lish language  than  in  mere  grammatical  structure  he 
appears  to  bear.' 

50.  Layamon  wrote  in  a  village  on  the  Severn ;  ■  and 
Yrt—M  it  is  agreeable  to  experience  that  an  obsolete 
of&Biiih  structure  of  language  should  be  retained  in  a 
1™su*6ai   distant  province,  while  it  has  undergone  some 

change  among  the  less  rugged  inhabitants  of  a  capital. 
The  disuse  of  Saxon  forms  crept  on  by  degrees ;  some 
metrical  lives  of  saints,  apparently  written  not  far  from 
the  year  1250,11  may  be  deemed  English ;  but  the  first 

*  Sea  along  extract  from  Layamon  in  •  T  believe  that  JSrnley.of  which  lay- 

EMu'a  Specimen!.    This  writer  observes,  amon  is  said  to  have  been  priest,  la  Orer 

that  "  It  containt  no  word  which  we  are  Arley,  near  Bewdley.— 1M1] 

under  tbe  necessity  of  referring  to  a  [Sir  P.  Madden   ssys  Lower  Arley, 

French  root."     Duke  and  caitte  Hem  another  village  a  few  mile*  distant  — 

exceptional  but  tbe  .latter  word  oecora  IB*?.] 

In  the  Saion  Chronicle  before  the  Con-  1>    Rtlsen's  Diwertat.   on   Romance; 

qmKt,  a.u.  ltwa.  Madden' a  Introduction  to  Havelok)  Hotel 
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specimen  of  it  that  bears  a  precise  date  is  a  proclamation 
of  Henry  111.,  addressed  to  the  people  of  Huntingdon- 


nf  Price,  In  hia  edition  of  Walton.    War-  the  Owl  and  the  Nightingale.    Nothing. 

ton  himself  l>  o(  no  authority  in  this  ran  exhibit  •  tnuultional  state  of  lan- 

metter.    Price  inclines  to  put  moat  of  gnaje  better   tlun  the  gnat  work  of 

the  poems  quoted  by  Werton  near  the  Leyamon,  conalstiug  of  near  30,000  lines, 

close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  These  are  all  shorty  and,  though  very 

It  should  here  be  observed,  that  the  Irregular,  coming  far  Dearer  to  the  old 

language  underwent  Its  moramorphosls  Anglo-Saxon  than  lo  the  octo-syllabic 

Into  EngllBh  by  much  less  rapid  grade-  French   rhythm.      Some   of   them  are 

In  others.    Not  only  the  popular  dialect  the  alliterative  euphony  of  the  northern 

of  many  counties,  especiall  j  In  the  north,  nations  is  preferred.    The  publication  of 

retained  long,  and  still  retains,  a  larger  the   entire  poem   enables  us   to  correct 

proportion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  peculiar!-  scene 

ties,  but  we  have  evidence  that  they  extrac 

were  not  everywhere  disused  in  writing,  said  in  the  text,  that  Layamon  "  adopted 

A  manuscript  In  the  Kentish  dialect,  If  the  plain  and   almost  creeping  style  of 

that  phrase  la  correct,  bearing  the  data  the  metrical  French  romance."  Hit  poem 

of  1310,  la  more  Angio-Saiou  than  any  has  more  spirit  and  fire,  in  the  Bcancttns- 

of  the  pocma  ascribed  to  the  thirteenth  vien  and  Anglo-Saxon  atyle,  than  had 

century,  which  we  read  in  Warton,  such  been  supposed.    Upon  the  whole,  Laya- 

aa  the  legends  or  saints  or  the  Onnulum.  men  must  be  reckoned  far  more  of  the 

This   very  curious,  fact   waa  flrit   made  older  than  the  newer  formation ;  be  la  an 


anuscrlpt    long  phllologlolly  to  a  later  period, 
f  Mr.  T,       The  poem  of  the  Owl  and  the  Nightln- 
■npposed  by  It*  editor,  Mr.  Ste- 


Frederlck.  Madden,  at  the  expense  of  the  leads  us  to  more  U 

Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  will  prove  of  that  name  had  r 

an  important  accession  to  the  history  of  therefore,  go  hlgl 

our  language,  being  by  much  the  moat  John.  The  Onnnli 


initiated  Seml-Saxou.     The  date  of  this 

Is  very  decidedly  mere  English,  t 

sincatlon  more  borrowed  from  I 

lo  the  reign  of  John  at  the  beginning  of 

models  than  that  of  Layanion.    ! 

la  natural  to  presume  that  the  c  t 

merly  quoted  by  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  but 

which  had  escaped  my  recollection,  menl- 

or  England,  and  even  that  ind 

Henry  11.  in  1149,  and  probably  after 

were  going  Into  comparative  die 

that  of  his  queen  Eleanor  in  1 203.    Mr. 

cannot  rely  on  these  "rtetlee  , 

Turner  lias,  therefore.  Inclined  to  the  eating  difference  of  age.    The  edl 

same  period  as  Sir  Frederick  Madden;  Laynmon  informs  us  that  the  F 

and  othera  had  acceded  to  hie  opinion,  worda  In  the  older  copy  of  that  wrii 

Tbeohiefohjectlon.and.lndeed.lheonly  not  amount  to  fifty.   The  hypotbe 

Dne,  may  be  the  antiquity  of  Lsyamon's  we   are   to  use   such   a  word,  the 

lnnpinar.  compared  with  the  Onnulum,  transition  of  our  language  from  Sax 

a  well-known  bat  hitherto  nnpubliehed  English  took  place  more  rapidly  in 

poem,  which  hai  been  printed,  entitled 
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shire  iii  1258,  but  doubtless  circular  throughout  Eng- 
land.* A  triumphant  song,  composed  probably  in  Lon- 
don, on  the  victory  obtained  at  Lewes  by  the  confederate 
barons  in  1264,  and  the  capture  of  Richard  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  is  rather  less  obsolete  in  its  style  than  this 
proclamation,  as  might  naturally  be  expected.  It  could 
not  have  been  written  later  than  that  year,  because  in 
the  next  the  tables  were  turned  on  those  who  now 
exulted  by  the  complete  discomfiture  of  their  party  in 
the  battle  of  Evesham.  Several  pieces  of  poetry,  un- 
certain as  to  their  precise  date,  must  be  referred  to  the 
latter  part  of  this  century.  Robert  of  Gloucester,  after 
the  year  1297,  since  he  alludes  to  the  canonisation  of 
St.  Louis,*  turned  the  chronicle  of  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth into  English  verse ;  and,  on  comparing  him  with 
Layamon,  a  native  of  nearly  the  same  part  of  England, 
and  a  writer  on  the  same  subject,  it  will  appear  that  a 
great  quantity  of  French  had  flowed  into  the  language 
since  the  loss  of  Normandy.  The  Anglo-Saxon  inflec- 
tions, terminations,  and  orthography  bad  also  undergone 
a  very  considerable  change.  That  the  intermixture  of 
French  words  was  very  slightly  owing  to  the  Norman 
conquest  will  appear  probable  by  observing  at  least  as 
frequent  an  use  of  them  in  the  earliest  specimens  of  the 
Scottish  dialect,  especially  a  song  on  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander III.  in  1285.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  French  in 
this,  not  borrowed,  probably,  from  England,  but  directly 
from  the  original  sources  of  imitation. 

51.  The  fourteenth  century  was  not  unproductive  of 
English  uf  men,  both  English  and  Scotch,  gifted  with  the 
are  wii  powers  of  poetry.  Laurence  Minot,  an  author 
ciuucn!.  unknown  to  Warton,  but  whose  poems  on  the 
Gowet.  wars  of  Edward  III.  are  referred  by  their  pub- 
lisher Eitson  to  1352,  is  perhaps  the  first  original  poet 
in  our  language  that  has  survived,  since  such  of  his 

Id    Roger  de  Hoveden    and  Benedict  says  Sir  F.  Madden,  "we  know,  waj 

Atibas  about  the  year  ueo.    They-  seem  written  the  vemlflcation  ofpirt  ot  a  me- 

to  be  printed  Inaccurately,  and  I  shall  dilation  or  St.  Augustine,  as  proved  by 

consequently  omit  them  here ;  but  the  the  age  of  the  prior,  who  gave  the  manti- 

langunge  is  English  of  Henry  IIL'a  reign,  script  to  the  Durham  library."  p.  *». 


"  Henrys  Hist,  of  Britain,  vol.  viii,    lure, 
appendix.      "Between  1314  and   125B,"        d  Msdden's  HtvolDli,  p.  51 


.Google 
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predecessors  as  are  now  known  appear  to  nave  been 
merely  translators,  or,  at  best,  amplifiers,  of  a  French  or 
Latin  original.  The  earliest  historical  or  epio  narrative 
is  due  to  John  Barbour,  archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  whose 
long  poem  in  the  Scots  dialect,  The  Bruce,  commemo- 
rating the  deliverance  of  his  country,  seems  to  have 
been  completed  in  1373.  But  our  greatest  poet  of  the 
middle  ages,  beyond  comparison,  was  Geoffrey  Chaucer ; 
and  I  do  not  know  that  any  other  country,  except  Italy, 
produced  his  equal  in  variety  of  invention,  acuteness  of 
observation,  or  felicity  of  expression.  A  vast  interval 
must  be  made  between  Chancer  and  any  other  English 
poet;  yet  Glower,  his  contemporary,  though  not,  like 
him,  a  poet  of  nature's  growth,  had  some  effect  in  ren- 
dering the  language  less  rude,  and  exciting  a  taste  for 
verse;  if  he  never  rises,  he  never  sinks  low;  he  is 
always  sensible,  polished,  perspicuous,  and  not  prosaic 
in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word,  Longlands,  the  sup- 
posed author  of  Piers  Plowman's  Vision,  with  far  more 
imaginative  vigour,  has  a  more  obsolete  and  unrefined 
diction. 

52.  The  French  language  was  spoken  by  the  superior 
classes  of  society  in  England  from  the  Conquest  -^^ 
to  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  though  it  seems  dime*  of 
probable  that  they  were  generally  acquainted  IJSJJJ^1 
with  English,  at  least  in  the  latter  part  of  that 
period.     But  all  letters,  even  of  a  private  nature,  were 
written  in  Latin  till  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,   soon  after   1270,   when  a  sudden  change 
brought  in  the  use  of  French.*    In  grammar  schools 
boys  were  made  to  construe  their  Latin  into  French ; 
and  in  the  statutes  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  we  find  a 
regulation  so  late  as  1328,  that  the  students  shall  con- 
verse together,  if  not  in  Latin,  at  least  in  French,'    The 
minutes  of  the  corporation  of  London,  recorded  in  the 


■  I  am  Indebted  for  this  bet,  which  I 

tree  Miame  Sttcle,  in  Hist  Litt&alre  de 

1*  France,  vcL  xvi.  p.  1 68-    It  la  probable, 

munlcatioD  of  Mr.  Stevenson.  late  snb- 

therefore,  that  I  have  naed  too  strong 

commlssioner  of  public  records.    [I  find. 

words  as  to  the  general  usage.— 1M1] 

Mid  to  have  been  written  only  In  Latin 

Latino  vel  saltern  Galileo  perffuantnr. 

to  Uie  end  ol  the  century.    On  a 'Scrive.it 

encore  qui  tree  pen  de  letttes  en  league 

tuies,  given  In  11)1,  Latin  alone  is  pre- 

Fnncaiae.    Dliconn 
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Town  Clerk's  office,  were  in  French,  as  well  as  the 
proceedings  in  Parliament,  and  in  the  courts  of  justice; 
and  oral  discussions  were  perhaps  carried  on  in  the  same 
language,  though  this  is  not  a  necessary  consequence. 
Hence  the  English  was  seldom  written,  and  hardly 
employed  in  prose,  till  after  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Sir  John  Mandeville's  Travels  were  written  in 
1356.  This  is  our  earliest  English  hook.1  WicliflVs 
translation  of  the  Bible,  a  great  work  that  enriched  the 
language,  is  referred  to  1383.  Trevisa's  version  of  the 
Polychronicon  of  Higden  was  in  1385,  and  the  Astrolabe 
of  Chaucer  in  1392.  A  few  public  instruments  were 
drawn  np  in  English  under  Richard  II.' ;  and  about  the 
same  time,  probably,  it  began  to  be  employed  in  epis- 
tolary correspondence  of  a  private  nature.  Trevisa  in- 
forms us  that  when  he  wrote  (1385)  even  gentlemen  had 
much  loft  off  to  have  their  children  taught  French,  and 
names  the  schoolmaster  (John  Cornwall)  who  soon  after 
1350  brought  in  so  great  an  innovation  as  the  malting 
his  boys  read  Latin  into  English.11  This  change  from 
the  common  use  of  French  in  the  upper  ranks  seems  to 
have  taken  place  as  rapidly  as  a  similar  revolution  has 
lately  done  in  Germany.  By  a  statute  of  1362  (36  E. 
m.,  c.  15),  all  pleas  in  courts  of  justice  are  directed  to 
be  pleaded  and  judged  in  English,  on  account  of  French 
being  so  much  unknown.  But  the  laws,  and,  generally 
speaking,  the  records  of  Parliament,  continued  to  be  in 
the  latter  language  for  many  years ;  and  we  learn  from 
Sir  John  Fortescue,  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  that 
this  statute  itself  was  not  fully  enforced.1  The  French 
language,  if  we  take  his  words  literally,  even  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV. ,  was  spoken  in  affairs  of  mercantile 

printed    wordil."— Jinber'a   preface    10  WtcHnVl 

iMofft    translation  of  New  TeMunant— 184I.J 

i>  The  pwge  m»y  be  found  quoted 

'    Wurtoo,  nbl  <np™,OT  ' ■■"-'- 


■nderiUe.    Even  In 

leal  of  French  end  Letln.    hitherto  quite 
'    Legem  Anglle, 


itudiously  Bought,  In  order  "thet 

that  knowes  might  the  Idtyne  be  the    i 

Ynglys   iney  come  to    many  LMyne 
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account,  and  in  many  games,  the  vocabulary  of  both 
being  chiefly  derived  from  it.* 

53.  Thus  by  the  year  1400  we  find  a  national  literature 
subsisting  in  seven  European  languages,  three 
spoken  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  the  French,  Kampeu 
the  Italian,  the  German,  and  the  English,  from  JJUHJ^JJ^ 
■which  last  the  Soots  dialect  need  not  be  dis- 
tinguished. Of  these  the  Italian  was  the  most  polished, 
and  had  to  boast  of  the  greatest  writers ;  the  French  ex- 
celled in  their  number  and  variety.  Our  own  tongue, 
though  it  had  latterly  acquired  much  copiousness  in  the 
hands  of  Chancer  and  Wiclifle,  both  of  whom  lavishly 
supplied  it  witfi.  words  of  French  and  Latin  derivation, 
was  but  just  growing  into  a  literary  existence.  The 
German,  as  well  as  that  of  Valencia,  seemed  to  decline. 
The  former  became  more  precise,  more  abstract,  more 
intellectual  (geutig),  and  less  sensible  (sinnlich)  (to  use 
the  words  of  Eiohhorn),  that  is,  less  full  of  ideas  derived 
from  sense,  and  of  consequence  less  fit  for  poetry;  it 
fell  into  the  bands  of  lawyers  and  mystical  theologians. 
The  earliest  German  prcse,  a  few  very  ancient  fragments 
excepted,  is  the  collection  of  Saxon  laws  (Sacheen- 
spiegel),  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  the 
next  the  Swabiau  collection  (Scbwabenspiegel),  about 
1282."°  But  these  forming  hardly  a  part  of  literature, 
though  Bouterwek  praises  passages  of  the  latter  for 
religions  eloquence,  we  may  deem  John  Tanler,  a  Do- 
minican friar  of  Strasburg,  whose  influence  in  propa- 
gating what  was  called  the  mystical  theology  gave  a 
new  tone  to  his  country,  to  be  the  first  German  writer 
in  prose.  "  Tauler  *  says  a  modern  historian  of  litera- 
ture, "  in  his  German  sermons  mingled  many  expres- 
sions invented  by  himself,  which  were  the  first  attempt 
at  a  philosophical  language,  and  displayed  surprising 
eloquence  for  the  age  wherein  he  bved.  It  may  be  . 
justly  said  of  him  that  he  first  gave  to  prose  that  direc- 
tion in  which  Luther  afterwards  advanced  bo  far."' 
Tauler  died  in  1361.  Meantime,  as  has  been  said  before, 
the  nobility  abandoned  their  love  of  verse,  which  the 
burghers  took  up  diligently,  but  with  little  spirit  or 

*  De    LaudJbua    Legnm  AngUn,    c.    novels  *t  the  end  of  4b*  thirteenth,  or 
aLvlIt  beginning  of  the  fourteenth,  century.  lb. 

™  Bouterwek,  p.  ia&   Then  in  «oma       "  Stirmhu,  It.  IS. 
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genius ;  the  common  language  became  barbarous  and 
neglected,  of  which  the  strange  fashion  of  writing  half 
Latin,  half  Gorman,  verses  is  s  proof.'  This  had  been 
common  in  the  darker  agos :  we  have  several  instances 
of  it  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  also  after  the  Conquest,  nor 
was  it  rare  in  France ;  but  it  was  late  to  adopt  it  in  the 
fourteenth  century, 

64.  The  Latin  writers  of  the  middle  ages  were  chiefly 
ignorance  ecclesiastics.  But  of  these  in  the  living  tongues 
™?*JSK_  a  large  proportion  were  laymen.  They  knew, 
rn  darker  therefore,  now  to  commit  their  thoughts  to 
•s™-  writing ;  and  hence  the  ignorance  characteristic 

of  the  darker  ages  must  seem  to  be  passing  away.  This, 
however,  is  a  very  difficult,  though  interesting  question, 
when  we  come  to  look  nearly  at  the  gradual  progress  of 
rndimental  knowledge.  I  can  offer  but  an  outline, 
which  those  who  turn  more  of  their  attention  towards 
the  subject  will  be  enabled  to  correct  and  complete. 
Before  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  especially 
after  the  ninth,  it  was  rare  to  find  laymen  in  France 
who  could  read  and  write."  The  case  was  probably  not 
bettor  any  where  else  except  in  Italy.  I  should  incline 
to  except  Italy  on  the  authority  of  a  passage  in  Wippo, 
a  German  writer  soon  after  the  year  1000,  who  exhorts 
the  emperor  Henry  II.  to  cause  the  sons  of  the  nobility 
to  be  instructed  in  letters,  using  the  example  of  the 
Italians,  with  whom,  according  to  him,  it  was  a  universal 
practice.'1  The  word  clerks  or  clergymen  became  in  this 
and  other  countries  synonymous  with  one  who  could 
write  or  even  read ;  we  all  know  the  original  meaning 

:  ■  Kicnbom.  AUg.  Gesch.,  I.  a«.  Qniltbet  at  live*  sibl  utos  Instrnst 

r  Hiil.  IJtL  de  liFranoe,  vlL  3.  Some  omnes 

nobles  tent  UkIi  children  to  be  educated  UtteroUB.leg»mqoeiaunp«m»d>»t 

In  the  schools  of  Charlemagne,  especially  ™  ^    _,,,,.       ..... 

Ihd*  of  Germany,  under  Si^Ba^S.  Vl ™  Prt^P^P^^di™"" 

Bruno,  and  oiler  dlatingulihed  abbots,  Qulsqne  jntt  llbrfs  exemplnm  pro- 

Bot  they  .were  generally  destined  Tor  ferat  luii. 

the  church.    Mcineis,  11.  an.    The  Big-  Marthas  hla  dndmri  TlTebat  Eorn* 

deeds  of  the  eighth  century,  and  some-  m'  tam>   tMBba'   ■"*""*  ♦""*■ 

times  of  lbs  ninth.    Nonv.  TrmUf  de  I.  HoH^lnt  I tall  port  prim.  «r» 

Diplomatique,  1L  va.    The  Ignorance  of  pnadla  cuncti. 

the  laity,  according  to  this  authority,  was 

not  strictly  paraDol  to  that  or  Ihe  chord).  I  *ni  Indebted  for  Ihla   quotation  io 

rramTeutonl-  Meiners,  P  344. 
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of  benefit  of  clergy,  and  the  test  by  which  it  was 
claimed.  Yet  from  about  fho  end  of  the  eleventh,  or  at 
least  of  the  twelfth  century,  many  circumstances  may 
lead  us  to  believe  that  it  was  less  and  less  a  conclusive 
test,  and  that  the  laity  came  more  and  more  into  posses- 
sion of  the  simple  elements  of  literature. 

55,  I.  It  will  of  course  be  admitted  that  all  who  ad- 
ministered or  belonged  to  the  Boman  law  were  $„„,,,  ^ 
masters  of  reading  and  writing,  though  wo  do  mnwdiig 
not  find  that  they  wore  generally  ecclesiastics,  S^iS^S* 
even  in  the  lowest  sense  of  the  word,  by  receiv-  •"•' '  >**■ 
ing  the  tonsure.  Some,  indeed,  were  such.  In  countries 
where  the  feudal  law  had  passed  from  unwritten 
custom  to  record  and  precedent,  and  had  grown  into  as 
much  subtlety  by  diffusencss  as  the  Boman,  which  was  the 
case  of  England  from  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  the  lawyers, 
though  laymen,  were  unquestionably  clerks  or  learned. 
H.  The  convenience  of  such  elementary  knowledge  to 
merchants,  who,  both  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  these 
parts  of  Europe,  carried  on  a  good  deal  of  foreign  com- 
merce, and  indeed  to  all  traders,  may  induce  us  to 
believe  that  they  were  not  destitute  of  it ;  though  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  word  clerk  rather  seems  to 
denote  that  their  deficiency  was  supplied  by  those  em- 
ployed under  them.  I  do  not,  however,  conceive  that 
the  clerks  of  citizens  were  ecclesiastics.'  HI.  If  we 
could  rely  on  a  passage  in  Ingulfus,  the  practice  in 
grammar  schools  of  construing  Latin  into  French  was  as 
old  as  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror ;'  and  it  seems  unlikely 
that  this  should  have  been  confined  to  children  educated 
for  the  English  church.  IV.  The  poets  of  the  north 
and  south  of  France  were  often  men  of  princely  or  noble 
birth,  sometimes  ladies;  their  versification  is  far  too 
artificial  to  be  deemed  the  rude  product  of  an  illiterate 
mind ;  and  to  theso,  whose  capacity  of  holding  the  pen 
few  will  dispute,  we  must  surely  add  a  numerous  class 
of  readers,   for  whom  their  poetry  was  designed.     It 
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may  be  surmised  that  the  itinerant  minstrels  answered 
this  end,  and  supplied  the  ignorance  of  the  nobility. 
But  many  ditties  of  the  troubadours  were  not  so  well 
adapted  to  the  minstrels,  who  seem  to  have  dealt  more 
with  metrical  romances.  Nor  do  I  doubt  that  these 
also  were  read  in  many  a  castle  of  France  and  Germany. 
I  will  not  dwell  on  the  story  of  Franceses  of  Rimini, 
because  no  one  perhaps  is  likely  to  dispute  that  a 
Komagnol  lady  in  the  age  of  Dante  would  be  able  to> 
read  the  tale  of  Lancelot.  But  that  romance  had  long 
been  written;  and  other  ladies  doubtless  had  read  it, 
and  possibly  had  left  off  reading  it  in  similar  circum- 
stances, and  as  little  to  their  advantage.  The  four- 
teenth century  abounded  with  books  in  French  prose, 
nor  were  they  by  any  means  wanting  in  the  thirteenth, 
when  several  translations  from  Latin  were  made ;'  the 
extant  copies  of  some  are  not  very  few ;  but  no  argu- 
ment against  their  circulation  could  have  been  urged 
from  their  scarcity  in  the  present  day.  It  is  not  of 
course  pretended  that  they  were  diffused  as  extensively 
as  printed  books  have  been.  V.  The  fashion  of  writing 
private  letters  in  French,  instead  of  Latin,  which,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  came  in  among  us  soon  after  1270, 
affords  perhaps  a  presumption  that  they  were  written  in 
a  language  intelligible  to  the  correspondent,  because  he 
had  no  longer  occasion  for  assistance  in  reading  them, 
though  they  were  still  generally  from  the  hand  of  a 
secretary.  But  at  what  time  this  disuse  of  Latin  began 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  I  cannot  exactly  determine. 

56.  The  art  of  reading  does  not  imply  that  of  writing  ; 
inneasHi  it  seems  likely  that  the  one  prevailed  before 
IfSStSF  tte  otner-  Tne  I»itw  was  difficult  to  acquire, 
in  fourteenth  in  consequence  of  the  regularity  of  characters- 
Mnlur'-  preserved  by  the  clerks  and  their  complex 
system  of  abbreviations,  which  rendered  the  cursiv© 
hand-writing  introduced  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century  almost  as  operose  to  those  who  had  not  much 
experience  of  it  as  the  more  stiff  characters  of  older 
manuscripts.  It  certainly  appears  that  even  autograph 
signatures  are  not  found  till  a  late  period.     Philip  the 

t  Hist.  LiLL  de  la  France.  xtL  114.  trebdeme  declfl  qu'ellea  commencarent 
Notro  prove  et  notre  po&ie  Fmnfalae    a  prendre   un  cuaclera  national.    IA 
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Bold,  who  ascended  the  French  throne  in  1272,  could 
not  write,  though  tiiis  is  not  the  case  with  an;  of  his 
successors.  I  do  not  know  that  equal  ignorance  is  re- 
corded of  any  English  sovereign,  though  we  -  have, 
I  think,  only  a  series  of  autographs  beginning  with 
Richard  II.  It  is  said  by  the  authors  of  Nouveau  Trait* 
de  la  Diplomatique,  Benedictines  of  laborious  and  exact 
erudition,  that  the  art  of  wilting  had  become  rather 
common  among  the  laity  of  France  before  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century :  out  of  eight  witnesses  to  a  testa- 
ment in  1277  five  could  write  their  names ;  at  the  begin- 
ning of  that  age  it  is  probable,  they  think,  that  not  one 
could  have  done  so."  Signatures  to  deeds  of  private 
persons,  however,  do  not  begin  to  appear  till  the  four- 
teenth, and  were  not  in  established  use  in  France  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth,  century.1  Indorse- 
ments upon  English  deeds,  as  well  as  mere  signatures,  by 
laymen  of  rank,  bearing  date  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II,, 
are  in  existence ;  and  there  is  an  English  letter  from 
the  lady  of  Sir  John  Pel  ham  to  her  husband  in  1399, 
which  is  probably  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  female 
penmanship.  By  the  badness  of  the  grammar  we  may 
presume  it  to  be  her  own.' 

"  VoL  il.  p.  133.  Chart*  r«  In  French  and  all  my  poor  might,  and  with  all 
are  rare  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  this  I  think  yon  ai  my  dear  lord  dearest 
century,  bnt  become    common   under    •nJ  beal  beloved   of  all  earthly  lord! 

na, ,  m    muiii  im  {J'^J  9SBI  £?£fc?S 

x ,  „..  yonr  comfortable  letter  that  ye  lent  me 

*  IWd.  p.  431  et  poet  itim  Ponufnct  that  come  to  me  on  Mary 

J  I  am  Indebted  for  n  knowledge  of   Magdalene  day ;  for  by  my  troth  I  wu 

who  recollected  to  have  scon  it  in  an'  ^"^  ■»?.'!■{  ***>f  emugn  with 

old  edition  of  CoUine's  Peerage.    Later  ™  a™*  ".™  *r  tn  kntp  jr- 

editlona  bare  omitted  It  as  an  nnlm-  ^^ 

portent  redundancy,  though  interesting  u  ^ 

™ «  here "and  till  another  -^ ^-^f ^K^^U^^Sy 

pnfera  clahn,ltmaypa«  forthe  nonfhti ™t  m  none  »lctnals  get  me  bnt 

private  letter  In  the  English  Ian-  withmoch  hard.    Wherefore  my  dear  if 

.  I  have  not  kept  the  orthography.  It  Has  yon  by  the  advice  ef 


o  get  remedy  of  the  ial< 
granunatlc^l  phrase,  u  they  rtand.    It    gSf^'^^.MS£  ~~*  ~ 


o  and  withstand  tin 


Ttv    i       ?.  ,™  "to  »*•*  7°  *«  M,7  informed  of 

of  the  Newcastle  family,  grej.    nafta,  wormen)   „  u,ese 

My  dear  lord,— I  recommend  me  to  which  that  haves  so  despftefullv  wi 

your  high  lordnhlp  with  heart  and  body  to  yon,  and  to  yonr  castle,  to  join 
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57.  Laymen,  among  whom  Chancer  and  Gower  are 

illustrious  examples,  received  occasionally  a 
stite™  i*  learned  education ;  and  indeed  the  great  number 
|™jjj|*J*    of  gentlemen  who  studied  in  the  inns  of  court 

is  a  conclusive  proof  that  they  were  not  gene- 
rally illiterate.  The  common  law  required  some  know- 
ledge of  two  languages.  Upon  the  whole  we  may  be 
inclined  to  think  that  in  the  year  1400,  or  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  IV.,  the  average  instruction  of  an  English 
gentleman  of  the  first  class  would  comprehend  common 
reading  and  writing,  a  considerable  familiarity  with 
French,  and  a  slight  tincture  of  Latin ;  the  latter  re- 
tained or  not,  according  to  his  circumstances  and  cha- 
racter, as  school  learning  is  at  present.  This  may  be 
rather  a  favourable  statement ;  but  after  another  gene- 
ration it  might  be  assumed,  as  we  shall  see,  with  more 
confidence  as  a  fair  one.' 

58.  A  demand  for  instruction  in  the  art  of  writing 
invention  would  increase  with  the  frequency  of  epistolary 
oTdapw.    correspondence,  which,  where  of  a  private  or 

secret  nature,  no  one  would  gladly  conduct  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  secretary.  Better  education,  more  refined 
manners,  a  closer  intercourse  of  social  life,  were  the 
primary  causes  of  this  increase  in  private  correspondence. 
But  it  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  invention,  or  rather, 
extended  use  of  paper  as  the  vehicle  of  writing  instead 
of  parchment ;  a  revolution,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  liigh 
importance,  without  which  both  the  art  of  writing  would 
have  been  much  less  practised,  and  the  invention  of 

■nil  to  your  tenenti  Cor  this  conntiy  likely  to  June  Ht  Ibo  ample-  Sir  H.  E, 
Dive  they  naled  for  >  j™t  while.  nevertheleM.  a  well  warranted  Id  anytng 
FirewellBiTOMrlorQ,U»Ho1jTrinilr    thM  tetton  prevloiu  to  the    reicn  of 


BtRMM 

nit,  •  it  mlgni  H  inrerrea  mm . 

By  you  mm  poor  in  Richard  of  Darj,  shout  i 


Jo  my  trite  Lord. 

[Sir  Hem;  Kllfci  »y. 
Udng  e»r!ler  Ih»n  the 
which  aw  bo  called  a  1 


He  deprecntea  the  patting  of  books  Into 
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printing  less  serviceable  to  mankind  After  the  sub- 
jugation of  Egypt  by  the  Saracens,  the  importation  of 
the  papyrus,  previously  in  general  use,  came  in  no  long 
time  to  an  end ;  so  that,  though  down  to  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century  all  instruments  in  France  wore  written 
npon  it,  we  find  its  place  afterwards  supplied  by  parch- 
ment'; and  under  the  house  of  Charlemagne,  there  is 
hardly  an  instrument  upon  any  other  material.*  Parch, 
ment,  however,  a  much  more  durable  and  useful  vehicle 
than  papyrus,*  was  expensive,  and  its  cost  not  only  ex- 
cluded the  necessary  waste  which  a  free  use  of  writing 
requires,  but  gave  rise  to  the  unfortunate  practice  of 
erasing  manuscripts  in  order  to  replace  them  with  some 
new  matter.  This  was  carried  to  a  great  extent,  and 
has  occasioned  the  loss  of  precious  monuments  of  anti- 
quity, as  is  now  demonstrated  by  instances  of  their 
restoration. 

59.  The  date  of  the  invention  of  our  present  paper, 
manufactured  from  linen  rags,  or  of  its  intro-  un 
duction  into  Europe,  has  long  been  the  subject  {HJJJ'n^t 
of  controversy.  That  paper  made  from  cotton  vma. 
was  in  use  sooner,  is  admitted  on  all  sides.  Cotton  paper. 
Some  charters  written  upon  that  material  not  later  than 
the  tenth  century  were  seen  by  Montfaucon ;  and  it  is 
even  said  to  be  found  in  papal  bulls  of  the  ninth.'  The 
Greeks,  however,  from  whom  the  west  of  Europe  is  con- 
ceived to  have  borrowed  this  sort  of  paper,  did  not 
much  employ  it  in  manuscript  boots,  according  to  Mont- 
faucon, till  the  twelfth  century,  from  which  time  it  came 
into  frequent  use  among  them.  Muratori  had  seen  no 
writing  upon  this  material  older  than  1100,  though,  in 
deference  to  Montfaucon,  he  admits  its  occasional  em- 
ployment earlier."1  It  certainly  was  not  greatly  used  in 
Italy  before  the  thirteenth  century.   Among  the  Saracens 

•  Ifantfauam,  In  Acad,  dea  ImcrtpL,  of  bow  prat  Importance  the  general  ih 
•oL  vi.  But  MurMorl  aaya  that  U»  of  parchment,  to  which,  and  afterwarda 
perrjrna  waa  little  used  Id  the  seventh  to  paper,  the  whole  perishable  pnpyra- 
trajtury,  though  writing)  OB  It  may  be  recoil  nuDoacrlpta  wan  tnnafcrred,  haa 
h  the  tenth,  Dissert  xHH.  been  to  the  uimi  i  stluu  of  literature. 


oflettera  In  Italy  aa  far  as  the  year  nmt,  •  Mem.  da  1'Acad.  dea   LucrtpUona, 

aa  lb*  xllTth  dots  to  their  subsequent  vL  601.     Konveau  Trains  da  Mplotna. 

hlatory.  Hque,  I.  Elf.    Suvigny.  Gosch.  dea  Eo- 

*  He*™  Justly  ranarka  (I   do  not  mlachen  Rechu,  ILL  53L 

know  that  ethers  hare  done  the  aame),  .  ■>  Dissert.  iiiiL 
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of  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  as  well  as  those  of  the  East, 
it  was  of  much  greater  antiquity.  The  Greeks  called  it 
charta  Damascena,  having  been  manufactured  or  sold  in 
the  city  of  Damascus.  And  Gasiri,  in  his  catalogue  of 
the  Arabic  manuscripts  in  the  Escurial,  desires  us  to 
understand  that  they  are  written  on  paper  of  cotton  or 
linen,  but  generally  the  latter,  unless  the  contrary  be 
expressed.*  Many  in  this  catalogue  were  written  before 
the  thirteenth,  or  even  the  twelfth  century. 

60.  This  will  lead  us  to  the  more  disputed  question  as 
linen  to  *'10  ant^tl11**y  °^  lin8**  paper.  The  earliest 
pepwuoia  distinct  instance  I  have  found,  and  which  I 
•anoo.  believe  has  hitherto  been  overlooked,  is  an 
Arabic  version  of  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  the 
manuscript  bearing  the  date  of  1 100.  This  Gasiri  ob- 
serves to  do  on  linen  paper,  not  as  in  itself  remarkable, 
but  as  accounting  for  its  injury  by  wet.  It  does  not 
appear  whether  it  were  written  in  Spain,  or,  like  many 
in  that  catalogue,  brought  from  Egypt  or  the  East.' 

61.  The  authority  of  Gasiri  must  confirm  beyond  doubt 

a  passage  in  Peter,  abbot  of  Clugni,  which  has 
Peter  of  perplexed  those  who  place  the  invention  of 
CtaguJ.  Jinen  paper  very  low.  In  a  treatise  against  tbe 
Jews,  he  speaks  of  books,  ex  pellibus  arietum,  hircorum, 
vel  vitulorum,  sive  ex  biblis  vel  juncis  Orientalium 
paludum,  aut  ex  rasuris  veterwm  pannorum,  seu  ex  alia 
qu&libet  forte  viliore  materia  compactos.  A  late  English 
writer  contends  that  nothing  can  be  meant  by  the  last 
words,  "unless  that  all  sorts  of  inferior  substances 
capable  of  being  so  applied,  among  them,  perhaps,  hemp 
and  the  remains  of  cordage,  wore  used  at  this  period  in 
the  manumoture  of  paper."1  It  certainly  at  least  seems 
reasonable  to  interpret  the  words  "  ex  rasuris  veterum 
pannorum,"  of  linen  rags;  and  when  I  odd  that  Peter 
Cluniacensis  passed  a  considerable  time  in  Spain  about 
1141,  there  can  remain,  it  seems,  no  rational  doubt  that 
the  Saracens  of  the  peninsula  were  acquainted  with  that 
species  of  paper,  though  perhaps  it  was  as  yet  unknown 
in  every  other  country. 

0  Materia,  DIM  merabraneos  Bit  codex.    1100.  chirtACf  US,  kc. 


IdXimem  partem,   chartaceoi  ease  col-    script  of  Aretus.  by  Mr.  Otticj,  In  Ar- 
,gu.    Prafatlo,  p.  7.        ~  chieologl*,  vol.  « vl. 

'  Ouiii,  N.  187.     Coda  vma  Chrfatt 
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62.  Andrea  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  the  Memoirs, 
of  the  Academy  of  Barcelona,  that  a  treaty  .  to  ia(h 
between  the  kings  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  bear-  ud  wh 
ing  the  date  of  1178,  and  written  upon  linen  HOtarie*- 
paper,  is  extant  in  the  archives  of  that  city."  He  alleges 
several  other  instances  in  the  next  age ;  -when  Mabillon, 
who  denies  that  paper  of  linen  was  then  used  in  charters, 
which,  indeed,  no  one  is  likely  to  maintain,  mentions, 
as  the  earliest  specimen  he  had  seen  in  France,  a  letter 
of  Joinville  to  St.  Louis,  'which  must  be  older  than 
1270.  Andres  refers  the  invention  to  the  Saracens  of 
Spain,  using  the  fine  flax  of  Valencia  and  M urcia ;  and 
conjectures  that  it  was  brought  into  use  among  the 
Spaniards  themselves  by  Alfonso  X.  of  Castile.1 

63.  In  the  opinion  of  the  English  writer  to  whom  we 
have  above  referred,  paper,  from  a  very  early  _^  . 
period,  was  manufactured  of  mixed  materials,  mixed 
which  have  sometimes  been  erroneously  taken  m^Mtal* 
for  pure  cotton.     We  have  in  the  Tower  of  London  a 
letter  addressed  to  Henry  III.  by  Raymond,  son  of  Eay- 
mond  VI.,  Count  of  Toulouse,  and  consequently  between, 
1216  and  1222,  when  the  latter  died,  upon  very  strong 
paper,  and  certainly  made,  in  Mr.  Ottieys  judgment, 
of  mixed  materials;    while  in  several  of  the  time  of 
Edward  I.,  written  upon  genuine   cotton  paper  of  no 
great  thickness,  the  fibres  of  cotton  present  themselves 
everywhere  at  the  backs  of  the  letters  so  distinctly  that 
they  seem  as  if  they  might  even  now  be  spun  into 
thread.* 

64.  Notwithstanding  this  last  statement,  which  I  must 
confirm  by  my  own  observation,  and  of  which  invention 
no  one  can  doubt  who  has  looked  at  the  letters  ^fW 
themselves,  several  writers  of  high  authority,   some  too 
such  as  Tiraboschi  and  Savigny,  persist  not  low- 
only  in  fixing  the  invention  of  linen  paper  very  low, 
even  after  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  in 

ft  VbL  II.  p.  13.  AndreabM  gonemuch  hi   never  employed  before   Alfonao's 

it  length  Into  1Mb  bubject,  and  hat  mi-  Urn*,  of  which  be  baa  already  Riven  ln> 

lected  several  important  paaaagea  which  atancee- 

do  not  appear  In  mr  text.    The  letter  of  a.  Arcbawlofia,  Ibid.    I  may  bov/evn 

Joinville  haa  been  anppoeed  to  ha  ad-  obeerre,  that  a  gentleman  aa  experienced 

dressed  to  Louta  Hntin  In  1314,  bnl  tbio  aa  Mr.  Otlle J  himcelf  incline*  to  think 

aeeme  inccmaiatent  wltii   the  writer-a  the  letter  of  Raymond  written  on  paper 

age.  wholly  made  of  cotton,  though  of  batter 

i  VoLii.p.  Bi.     Hota 
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maintaining  that  it  is  undistinguiahablo  from  that  made 
of  cotton,  except  by  the  eye  of  a  manufacturer*  Were 
this  indeed  true,  it  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
we  have  here  in  view,  which  is  not  to  trace  the  origin 
of  a  particular  discovery,  but  the  employmont  of  a  useful 
vehicle  of  writing.  If  it  be  true  that  cotton  paper  was 
fabricated  in  Italy  of  so  good  a  texture  that  it  cannot  be 
discerned  from  linen,  it  must  be  considered  as  of  equal 
utility.  It  is  not  the  case  with  the  letters  on  cotton 
paper  in  our  English  repositories;  moat,  if  not  all,  of 
which  were  written  in  France  or  Spain.  But  I  have 
seen  in  the  Chapter  House  at  Westminster  a  letter 
written  from  Gascony  about  1315,  to  Hugh  Despencer, 
upon  thin  paper,  to  all  appearance  made  like  that  now 
in  use,  and  with  a  water-mark.  Several  others  of  a 
similar  appearance,  in  the  same  repository,  are  of  rather 
later  time.  There  is  also  one  in  the  King's  Kemem- 
brancer's  Office  of  the  11th  of  Edward  IK.  (1337  or 
1338),  containing  the  accounts  of  the  King's  ambassadors 
to  the  count  of  Holland,  and  probably  written  in  that 
country.  This  paper  has  a  water-mark,  and  if  it  is  not 
of  linen,  is  at  least  not  easily  distinguishable.  Bullet 
declares  that  he  saw  at  Besancon  a  deed  of  1302  on  linen 
paper:  several  are  alleged  to  exist  in  Germany  before 
the  middle  of  the  century ;  and  Lumbinet  mentions, 
though  but  on  the  authority  of  a  periodical  publication, 
a  register  of  expenses  from  1323  to  1364,  found  in  a 
church  at  Caen,  written  on  two  hundred  and  eight  sheets 
of  that  substance."  One  of  the  Cottonian  manuscripts 
(Galba,  B.  I.)  is  called  Codex  Chartaceus  in  the  cata- 
logue. It  contains  a  long  series  of  public  letters,  chiefly 
written  in  the  Netherlands,  from  an  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  HI.  to  that  of  Henry  IV.    But  upon 

"*  TlnboacM,  T.  85.    BeTignj,  GadL  of  linen  earlier  than  1M0,  and  do  Irstni- 

dralUlrolBcbBnEKhtH.lil.BJl.    Be rcllE*  ment  on  that  materia!  older  than  one  of 

on  a  book  I  have  not  bmd,  Weart  too  1311,  which  be  found  among  hla  own 

Papier,  Hall.  1T8».     Ttria  witter,  It  b  famllj  deede.     TlnDsacUl,  overlooking 


llnge."  HbtdeVOrfgiiwdoriniiirkncrtr,  agalnet  the  Tern. 

1  "3-  antboi  known  of  mae  eariier.    He  doea 

Andrei  baa  pointed  out.  p.  TO,  that  not  mention  cotton  piper  at  all;  wrlttni 

Mafftl  merely  mji  be  baa  aeeu  no  paper  waa  on  vellum  or  pancbmant.-  -Ian.? 
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examination  I  find  the  title  not  quite  accurate ;  several 
letters,  and  especially  the  earliest,  are  written  on  parch- 
ment, and  paper  does  not  appear  at  soonest  till  near  the 
end  of  Edward's  reign."  Sir  Henry  Ellis  has  said  that 
"  very  few  instances  indeed  occur  before  the  fifteenth 
century  of  letters  written  upon  paper."*  The  use  of 
cotton  paper  was  by  no  means  general,  or  even,  I  believe, 
frequent,  except  in  Spain  and  Italy,  perhaps  also  in  the 
south  of  France.  Nor  was  it  much  employed,  even  in 
Italy,  for  books.  Savigny  tells  us  there  are  few  manu- 
scripts of  law  books  among  the  multitude  that  exist 
which  are  not  written  on  parchment. 

65.  It  will  be  manifest  from  what  has  been  said  how 
greatly  Robertson  has  been  mistaken  in  his  Notmt 
position,  that  "  in  the  eleventh  century  the  art  flm  ™j 
of  making  paper,  in  the  manner  now  become  la,P°tU"t' 
universal,  was  invented,  by  means  of  which  not  only  the 
number  of  manuscripts  increased,  but  the  study  of  the 
sciences  was  wonderfully  facilitated.'"1  Even  Graguene', 
better  informed  on  such  subjecte  than  Robertson,  has 
intimated  something  of  the  same  kind.  But  paper,  when- 
ever or  wherever  invented,  was  very  sparingly  used, 

•  and  especially  in  manuscript  books,  among  the  French, 
Germans,  or  English,  or  linen  paper,  even  among  the 
Italians,  till  near  die  close  of  the  period  which  this 
chapter  comprehends.  Upon  the  "  study  of  the  sciences'' 
it  could  as  yet  have  had  very  little  effect.  The  vast  im- 
portance of  the  invention  was  just  beginning  to  be  dis- 
covered. It  is  to  be  added,  as  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance, that  the  earliest  linen  paper  was  of  very  good 
manufacture,  strong  and  handsome,  though  perhaps  too 
much  like  card  for  general  convenience ;  and  every  one 
is  aware  that  the  first  printed  books  are  frequently  beau- 
tiful in  the  quality  of  their  paper. 

66.  III.    The  application   of  general  principles    of 
justice  to  the  infinitely  various  circumstances  importance 
which  may  arise  in  the  disputes  of  men  with  of  iej»i 
each  other  is  in  itself  an  admirable  discipline  "ludiB- 
of  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties.     Even  where  the 

•  Andrts.p.  88,  mentions  i  note  written  letter  of  1341,  but  It 

In  IMS,  ill   the  Cotton  Ubruy,  m   the  P  Ellis's  Origin.;  Letters,  : 

earliest  English  specimen  of  linen  papen  1  IlisL  of  Charles  V„  vo> 

I  do  not  know  towhnt  this  refers;  in  lie  Bona  inclines  to  the  «sm 

eoove-mnnOonctl  Codex  Ourlnccus  Is  ft  200. 
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primary  rules  of  right  and  policy  have  been  obscured  in 
some  measure  by  a  technical  and  arbitrary  system,  which 
is  apt  to  grow  up,  perhaps  inevitably,  in  the  course  of 
civilisation,  the  mind  gains  in  precision  and  acuteness, 
though  at  the  expense  of  some  important  qualities  ;  and 
a  people  wherein  an  artificial  jurisprudence  is  cultivated, 
requiring  both  a  regard  to  written  authority,  and  the 
constant  exercise  of  a  discriminating  judgment  upon 
words,  must  be  deemed  to  be  emerging  from  ignorance. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  Europe  in  the  twelfth  century. 
The  feudal  customs,  long  unwritten,  though  latterly  be- 
come more  steady  by  tradition,  were  in  some  countries 
reduced  into  treatises ;  we  have  our  own  Glanvil,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  in  the  next  century  much  was 
written  upon  the  national  laws  in  various  parts  of 
Europe.  Upon  these  it  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell ; 
but  the  importance  of  the  civil  law  in  its  connexion 
with  ancient  learning,  as  well  as  with  moral  and  poli- 
tical science,  renders  -it  deserving  of  a  place  in  any 
general  account  either  of  medheval  or  modern  literature. 
67.  That  the  Roman  laws,  such  as  they  subsisted  in 
_^^  the  western  empire  at  the  time  of  ite  dismem- 
tavi  never  berment  in  the  fifth  century,  were  received  in 
JjjjJL.  the  new  kingdoms  of  the  Gothio,  Lombard,  and 
Carlovingian  dynasties,  as  the  rule  of  those  who 
by  birth  and  choice  submitted  to  them,  was  shown  by 
Muratori  and  other  writers  of  the  last  century.  This 
subject  has  received  additional  illustration  from  the 
acute  and  laborious  Savigny,  who  has  succeeded  in 
tracing  sufficient  evidence  of  what  had  been  in  fact 
stated  by  Muratori,  that  not  only  an  abridgment  of  the 
Thoodosian  code,  but  that  of  Justinian,  and  even  the 
Pandects,  were  known  in  different  parte  of  Europe  long 
before  the  epoch  formerly  assigned  for  the  restoration  of 
that  jurisprudence.'    The  popular  story,  already  much 

'  It  <u  be  no  disparagement  to  St-    bearing  tin  name  of  Petnra,  called  Ei- 
*1fW.  who  doe*  not  claim  perfect  orl-    cepttonea  Lagnm  Tiooiaruinun,  which  fag 
rdnallty.  to  aajr  that  Muratori.  In  his    supposes  to  have  been  written  at  Va- 
if  Gregory  TIL 
a  In  writers     The  randccti   are   bare!       "    ' 

(The  moat  deetato  proof  th. 
baa  adduced  for  the  u»o  of  the  rem 
before  the  twelfth  century  t(  from  s  i 
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discredited,  that  the  famous  copy  of  the  Pandects,  now 
in  the  Lanrentian  library  at  Florence,  was  brought  to 
Pisa  from  Amalfi,  after  the  capture  of  that  city  by  Roger 
sing  of  Sicily  with  the  aid  of  a  Pisan  fleet  in  1135,  and 
became  the  means  of  diffusing  an  acquaintance  with  that 
portion  of  the  law  through  Italy,  is  shown  by  him  not 
only  to  rest  on  Tory  slight  evidence,  but  to  be  unques- 
tionably, in  the  latter  and  more  important  circumstance, 
destitute  of  all  foundation.'  It  is  still  indeed  an  unde- 
termined question  whether  other  existing  manuscripts  of 
the  Pandects  are  not  derived  from  this  illustrious  copy, 
which  alone  contains  the  entire  fifty  books,  and  which 
has  been  preserved  with  a  traditional  veneration  indi- 
cating some  superiority ;  but  Savigny  has  shown,  that 
Peter  of  Yalence,  &  jurist  of  the  eleventh  century,  made 
use  of  an  independent  manuscript ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  Pandects  were  the  subject  of  legal  studies  before  the 
siege  of  Amalfi. 

68.  Irnerius,  by  universal  testimony,  was  the  founder' 
of  all  learned  investigation  into  the  laws  of  Inwri  _ 
Justinian.  He  gave  lectures  upon  them  at  hi*  Ant 
Bologna,  his  native  city,  not  long,  in  Savigny's  h™™0™- 
opinion,  after  the  commencement  of  the  century.'  And 
besides  this  oral  instruction,  he  began  the  practice  of 
making  glosses,  or  short  marginal  explanations,  on  the 
law  books,  with  the  whole  of  which  he  was  acquainted. 
We  owe  also  to  him,  according  to  ancient  opinion,  though 
much  controverted  in  later  times,  an  epitome,  called  the 
Authentica,  of  what  Gravina  calls  the  prolix  and  difficult 
(salebrosis  atquc  garrulis)  Novels  of  Justinian,  arranged 
according  to  the  titles  of  the  Code,  The  most  eminent 
successors  of  this  restorer  of  the  Roman  law  during  the 
same  century  were  Martinus  Gosias,  Bulgarus,  and  Pla- 
centinus.  They  were,  however,  but  a  few  among  many 
interpreters,  whose  glosses  have  been  partly  though  very 
imperfectly  preserved.  The  love  of  equal  liberty  and 
just  laws  in  the  Italian  cities  rendered  the  profession  of 
jurisprudence  exceedingly  honourable;  the  doctors  of 
Bologna  and  other  universities  were  frequently  called  to 

mora  than* partial  knowledge.  Savigny,  Hecbts  In  mlttel  Alter,  UL  83. 

Oeacta.  IWmlKb.  Bechte,  Tot  H.  Appendix.  'Vol.  It.  p.  j«.  Borne  have  erroneously 

—19*1-]  thought  Irnerroi  a  German. 
*  SaTlgnr,  GetcUchte  del  Rtfmlachen 

,  Google 
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the  office  of  podesta,  or  criminal  judge,  in  these  small 
republics ;  in  Bologna  itself  they  wore  officially  mem- 
bers of  the  smaller  or  secret  council ;  and  their  opinions, 
which  they  did  not  render  gratuitously,  were  sought  with 
the  respect  that  had  been  shown  at  Home  to  their  ancient 
masters  of  the  age  of  Severus. 

69.  A  gloss,  yXiaaa,  properly  meant  a  word  from  a 
Tb,ir  foreign  language,  or  an  obsolete  or  poetical 
*»•«■      word,  or  whatever  requires  interpretation.     It 

was  afterwards  used  for  the  interpretation  itself;  and 
this  sense,  which  is  not  strictly  classical,  may  be  found 
in  Isidore,  though  some  have  imagined  Irnerius  himself 
to  have  first  employed  it."  In  the  twelfth  century  it 
was  extended  from  a  single  word  to  an  entire  expository 
sentence.  The  first  glosses  were  interlinear;  they  were 
afterwards  placed  in  the  margin,  and  extended  finally  in 
some  instances  to  a  sort  of  running  commentary  on  an 
entire  book.     These  were  called  an  Apparatus.* 

70.  Besides  these  glosses  on  obscure  passages,  some 
AbiWg-  lawyers  attempted  to  abridge  the  body  of  the 
m«moi      j^w.     Placentinus  wrote  a  summary  of  the  Code 

and  Institutes.  But  this  was  held  inferior  to 
c^™'"' 8  that  of  Azo,  which  appeared  before  1220.  Hu- 
GtoaMom.  golmus  gave  a  similar  abridgment  of  the  Pan- 
dects. About  the  same  time,  or  a  little  after,  a  scholar 
of  Azo,  Accuredus  of  Florence,  undertook  his  celebrated 
work,  a  collection  of  the  glosses,  which,  in  the  century 
that  had  elapsed  since  the  time  of  Irnerios,  had  grown 
to  an  enormous  extent,  and  were  of  course  not  always 
consistent.  He  has  inserted  little  probably  of  his  own, 
but  exercised  a  judgment,  not  perhaps  a  very  enlightened 
one,  in  the  selection  of  his  authorities.  Thus  was  com- 
piled his  Corpus  Juris  Glossatuin,  commonly  called 
Glossa,  or  Glossa  Ordinaria :  a  work,  says  Eichhorn,  as 
remarkable  for  its  barbarous  style  and  gross  mistakes  in 
history  as  for  the  solidity  of  its  judgments  and  practical 
distinctions.  Gravina,  after  extolling'  the  conciseness, 
acnteness,  skill,  and  diligence  in  comparing  remote 
passages,  and  in  reconciling  apparent  inconsistencies, 
which  distinguished  Accursius,  or  rather  those  from 
whom  ho  compiled,  remarks  the  iajustioo  of  some  mo- 

"  Alnita  defines  gfawt.  "  niriua  verb!    pnefilt.  In  C.lcssav.  p.  33. 
v«l    numlmj    inUipwUtlo."    DgcMige,        ■  Suvipiy,  111.  lit. 
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dems,  who  reproach  his  work  with  the  ignorance  ine- 
vitable in  his  age,  and  seem  to  think  the  chance  of  birth 
which  has  thrown  them  into  more  enlightened  times,  a 
part  of  their  personal  merit.' 

71.  Savigny  has  taken  still  higher  ground  in  hie  ad-  ' 
miration,  as  we  may  call  it,  of  the  early  jurists,  —  , 
those  from  the  appearance  of  Irnerius  to  the  oiarij 
publication  of  the  Accursian  body  of  glosses.  I"*1*1"- 
For  the  execution  of  this  work  indeed  he  testifies  no 
very  high  respect ;  Accursius  did  not  sufficient  justice 
to  his  predecessors ;  and  many  of  the  moat  valuable 
glosses  are  still  buried  in  the  dust  of  unpublished  manu- 
scripts.' But  the  men  themselves  deserve  our  highest 
praise.  The  school  of  Irnerius  rose  suddenly;  for  in 
earlier  writera  we  find  no  intelligent  use,  or  critical 
interpretation,  of  the  passages  which  they  cite.  To 
reflect  upon  every  text,  to  compare  it  with  every  clause 
or  word  that  might  illustrate  its  meaning  in  the  some- 
what chaotic  mass  of  the  Pandects  and  Code,  was  reserved 
for  these  acute  and  diligent  investigators.  "  Interpreta- 
tion," says  Savigny,  "  was  considered  the  first  and  most 
important  object  of  glossers,  as  it  was  of  oral  instructors. 
By  an  unintermitting  use  of  the  original  law-books,  they 
obtained  that  full  and  lively  acquaintance  with  their 
contents  which  enabled  them  to  compare  different  pass- 
ages with  the  utmost  acuteness,  and  with  much  success. 
It  may  be  reckoned  a  characteristic  merit  of  many  gloss- 
ers, that  they  keep  the  attention  always  fixed  on  the 
immediate  subject  of  explanation,  and,  in  the  richest 
display  of  comparisons  with  other  passages  of  the  law, 
never  deviate  from  their  point  into  anything  too  inde- 
finite and  general ;  superior  often  in  this  to  the  most 
learned  interpreters  of  the  French  and  Dutch  schools, 
and  capable  of  giving  a  lesson  even  to  ourselves.  Nor 
did  the  glossers  by  any  means  slight  the  importance  of 
laying  a  sound  critical  basis  for  interpretation,  but  on 
the  contrary  laboured  earnestly  in  the  recension  and 
correction  of  the  text."  ■ 

72.  These  warm  eulogies  afford  us  an  instance,  to 
which  there  are  many  parallels,  of  such  vicissitudes  in 
literary  reputation,  that  ihe  wheel  of  fame,  like  that  of 

r  Orlgluta  Jnrii,  p.  191.  ■  VoL  v.  p.  WS-M7. 
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fortune,  seems  never  to  be  at  rest.  For  a  long  time  it 
had  been  the  fashion  to  speak  in  slighting  terms  of  these 
early  jurists ;  and  the  passage  above  quoted  from  Gra- 
vina  is  in  a  much  more  candid  tone  than  was  usual  in 
his  age.  Their  trifling  verbal  explanations  of  etsi  by 
quamvix,  or  admodum  by  valde ;  their  strange  ignorance  in 
deriving  the  name  of  the  Tiber  from  the  emperor  Tiber 
rius,  in  supposing  that  TJlpian  and  Justinian  lived  before 
Christ,  in  asserting  that  Papinian  was  put  to  death  by 
Mark  Antony,  and  even  in  interpreting  poatifex  by  papa 
or  episcopuz,  were  the  topics  of  ridicule  to  those  whom 
Gravina  has  so  well  reproved.*  Savigny,  who  makes  a 
similar  remark,  that  we  learn,  without  perceiving  it  and 
without  anypersonal  merit,  a  multitude  of  things  which 
it  was  impossible  to  know  in  the  twelfth  century,  defends 
his  favourite  glossers  in  the  best  manner  he  can,  by 
laying  part  of  the  blame  on  the  bad  selection  of  Accursius, 
and  by  extolling  the  mental  vigour  which  struggled 
through  so  many  difficulties.'  Yet  he  has  the  candour 
to  own  that  this  rather  enhances  the  respeot  due  to  the 
men,  than  the  value  of  their  writings ;  and,  without  much 
acquaintance  with  the  ancient  glossers,  one  may  presume 
to  think,  that  in  explaining  the  Pandects,  a  book  re- 
quiring, beyond  any  other  mat  has  descended  to  us,  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  language  and  antiquities  of 
Some,  their  deficiencies,  if  to  be  measured  by  the  in- 
stances we  have  given,  or  by  the  general  character  of 
their  age,  must  require  a  perpetual  exercise  of  our  lenity 
and  patience. 
73.  This  great  compilation  of  Accursius  made  an  epoch 
of  ™  *^e  anni"B  of  jurisprudence.  It  put  an  end 
jortit**  m  great  measure  to  the  oral  explanations  of 
J*^^  lecturers  which  had  prevailed  before.  It  re- 
strained at  the  same  time  the  ingenuity  of  inter- 
pretation. The  glossers  became  the  sole  authorities,  so 
that  it  grew  into  a  maxim,- — No  one  can  go  wrong  who 
follows  a  gloss ;  and  some  said,  a  gloss  was  worth  a  hun- 
dred texts."1      In    fact,   the    original  was    continually 

ri,  author  of  Henpnbllca  Juris-  elan  interpretere,  Rich  u  IfacM  in  lbs 

a,  a  work  of  the  list  century,  tut.    See  t«t  the  article  Accuralni  in 

r  colour  of  a  fiction,  glvca  Beyle. 

ntbar  as  entertaining  account  of   Uie  "v.  113. 

principal  Juriata,  eihibltti  Mat  t 

•peclmeus  of  the  ignorance  of  the  . 
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unintelligible  to  a  student.  But  this  was  accompanied, 
according  to  the  distinguished  historian  of  mediaeval 
jurisprudence,  by  a  decline  of  the  science.  The  jurists 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  are  far  inferior 
to  the  school  of  Irnerius.  It  might  be  possible  to  seek  a 
general  cause,  as  men  are  now  always  prone  to  do,  in  the 
loss  of  self-government  in  many  of  the  Italian  republics. 
Bat  Savigny,  superior  to  this  affectation  of  philosophy, 
admits  that  this  is  neither  a  cause  adequate  in  itself,  nor 
chronologically  parallel  to  the  decline  of  jurisprudence. 
We  must  therefore  look  upon  it  as  one  of  those  revolu- 
tions, so  ordinary  and  so  .unaccountable,  in  the  history 
of  literature,  where,  after  a  period  fertile  in  men  of  great 
talents,  there  ensues,  perhaps  with  no  unfavourable 
change  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  a  pause  in  that 
natural  fecundity,  without  which  all  our  endeavours  to 
check  a  retrograde  movement  of  the  human  mind  will 
be  of  no  avail.  The  successors  of  Accursius  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  contented  themselves  with  an  implicit 
deference  to  the  glosses ;  but  this  is  rather  a  proof  of 
their  inferiority  than  its  cause.* 

74.  It  has  been  the  peculiar  fortune  of  Accursius,  that 
his  name  has  always  stood  in  a  representative 
capacity  to  engross  the  praise  or  sustain  the  pStZ 
blame  of  the  great  body  of  glossers  from  whom  ™^?** 
he  compiled.     One  of  those  proofs  of  national 
gratitude  and  veneration  was  paid  to  his  memory  which 
it  is  the  more  pleasing  to  recount,  that,  from  the  fickle' 
ness  arid  insensibility  of  mankind,  they  do  not  very  fre- 
quently occur.    The  .city  of  Bologna  was  divided  into 
the  factions  of  Lambertazzi  and  Giereinei.     The  former, 
who  were  Gbibelins,  having  been  wholly  overthrown 
and  excluded,  according  to  the.  practice  of  Italian  repub- 
lics, from  all  civil  power,  a  law  was  made  in  1306,  that 
the  family  of  Accursius,  who  had  been  on  the  van- 
quished side,    should  enjoy  all  the   privileges  of  the 
victorious  Guclf  party,  in  regard  to  the  memory  of  one 
"  by  whose  means  the  city  had  been  frequented  by  stu- 
dents, and  its  fame  had  been  spread  through  the  whole 
world." ' 

75.  In  the  next  century  a  new  race  of  lawyers  arose, 
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who,  by  a  different  species  of  talent,  almost  eclipsed 
schomtie  *^e  J?™1*81  M  tlieir  predecessors.  These  have 
jiirinu.  been  called  the  scholastio  jurists,  the  glory 
™1,*1»-  of  the  schoolmen  having  excited  an  emulous 
desire  to  apply  their  dialectic  methods  in  jurisprudence.' 
Of  these  the  most  conspicuous  were  Bartolus  and  Baldus, 
especially  the  former,  whose  authority  became  still  higher 
than  that  of  the  Accursian  glossers.  Yet  Bartolus,  if  we 
may  believe  Eiehhom,  content  with  the  glosses,  did  not 
trouble  himself  about  the  text,  which  he  was  too  ignorant 
of  Roman  antiquity,  and  even  of  the  Latin  language, 
unless  he  is  much  belied,  to  expound.'  "  He  is  so  fond 
of  distinctions,"  says  Gravina,  "  that  he  does  not  divide 
his  subject,  but  breaks  it  to  pieces,  so  that  the  fragments 
are,  as  it  were,  dispersed  by  the  wind.  But  whatever 
harm  he  might  do  to  the  just  interpretation  of  the  Roman 
law  as  a  positive  code,  he  was  highly  useful  to  the  prac- 
tical lawyer  by  the  number  of  cases  his  fertile  mind 
anticipated ;  for  though  many  of  these  were  unlikely  to 
occur,  yet  his  copiousness  and  subtlety  of  distinction  is 
such  that  he  seldom  leaves  those  who  consult  him  quite 
at  a  loss."'  Savigny,  who  rates  Bartolus  much  below 
the  older  lawyers,  gives  him  credit  for  original  thoughts, 
to  which  his  acquaintance  with  the  practical  exercise  of 
justice  gave  rise.  The  older  jurists  were  chiefly  pro- 
fessors of  legal  science,  rather  than  conversant  with 
forensic  causes ;  and  this  has  produced  an  opposition 
between  theory  and  practice  in  the  Soman  law;  to  which 
we  have  not  muoh  analogous  in  our  own,  but  the  remains 
of  which  are  said  to  be  still  discernible  in  the  continental 
jurisprudence." 

76.  The  later  expositors  of  law,  those  after  the  age  of 
Accursius,  are  reproached  with  a  tedious  prolixity  which 

E  The  employment  of  logical  forma  In        ■  Original  Jolli,  p.  131.    — 
l»w  it  not  new ;  Inauncee  of  11  nuj  be       *  Sevlgnr,  TL  IM ;  v.  HI.    Of  But 
fuund  In  the  mrlttr  Jiubta.  .S»Yi«nj-,  t.    lohu  sad  hii  school  It  li  Hid  bj  Grotlm, 

»  Geschkhto  der  LiUentnr,  if.  U».    nienlo  (wpe  ftilt,  quo  mlmu  recto  lege* 
ttartolua  (Ten  Hid,  de  nrtibu  non  enest    illat  IntclHgerent;  »U«  »lertM  10101101 

perlupl  ho   took  It,  qnotee  Oomnemu,  Jnrli   locturct,  etlmm   lone  com  comtitl 

HIKorU  ArehlgrinnuU  PutiTlnL    Vtr-  juri.  null  mint  intcipraten.  FroLefomaa 

jsleidiiing  der  Sittm,  U.  616     It  Menu  In  Jus  Belli  et  Fade, 
howerer  Incredible. 
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tho  scholastic  refinements  of  disputation  were  apt  to  pro- 
duce. They  were  little  more  conversant  with 
philological  and  historical  literature  than  their  of  juStX 
predecessors,  and  had  less  diligence  in  that  ^"e™°| 
comparison  of  tests  by  which  an  acute  under-  Mwmih 
standing  might  compensate  the  want  of  sub-  c™n"tM- 
sidiary  learning.  In  the  use  of  language,  the  jurists, 
with  hardly  any  exceptions,  are  uncouth  and  barbarous. 
The  great  school  of  Bologna  had  sent  out  all  the  earlier 
glossers.  In  the  fourteenth  century  this  university  fell 
rather  into  decline ;  the  jealousy  of  neighbouring  states 
subjected  its  graduates  to  some  disadvantage  ;  and  while 
the  study  of  jurisprudence  was  less  efficacious,  it  was 
more  diffused.  Italy  alone  produced  great  masters  of 
the  science ;  the  professors  in  France  and  Germany 
during  the  middle  ages  have  left  no  great  reputation.  * 

77.  IV.  The  universities,  however,  with  their  meta- 
physics derived  from  AriBtotle  through  the  me-  classical 
dium  of  Arabian  interpreters  who  did  not  uu-   jg"*gg 
deretand  him,  and  with  the  commentaries  of  iD  dark 
Arabian  philosophers  who  perverted  him,"  the  **"■ 

■  In  tlila  slight  sketch  of  the  early  3SS.     Theae   Arabic  translation!  were 

lawyers  I  have  been  chiefly  guided,  u  themselves  not  nude  directly  from  the 

the  render  will  bam  perceived, by  Gra-  Greek, bnt from  lbe Sjrtac  Itlsthor.£ht 

Tina  and  Savlgny,  and  also  by  a  very  by  Buhle  that  the  Logic  of  Aristotle  vn 

neat  and  succinct  sketch  in  Eichhom,  known  In  Europe  sooner. 

Gesch.  del  LltteravoT,  It.  MH-ail.     The  [The  priie  essay  of  Jourdaln,  in  1817. 

Orlgines  Juris  of  tbe  flint  have  enjoyed  a  entitled  Krcherches  Critiques  nr  I' Age 

considerable  reputation.     But   HavlgTiy  et   1' Origin*    dee  Traductions    Lallne* 

observes,  wl tb  severity,  that  Gravlna  baa  d'Artstote,  was  republished  In  1M3  by 

thought  so  much  mora  of  his  stylo  than  his  son.    The  three  polnta  which  he  en- 

bia  subject,  that  all  he  says  of  the  old  deavoure  to  establish  are:   1.  That  the 

emptiness  and  want  of  criticism.  111.11.  before  the  thirteenth  century,  i  That 
OfTernisonBHtooIro  do  la  Jurisprudence  the  otter  philosophical  works  were  traus- 
Ronukine  he  speaks  In  still  lower  terms,      lated  in  tbe  early  part  of  that  age.  3.  That 

whether  the  physical  and  metaphysical    Greek,  others  from  tbe  Arabic.    The  last 


nth  century,  through  Ik 

>r  supposition  mats  certainly  on  what     known  to  the  early  schoolmen.    Butjobn 
uu  good  aothorltv— that  of  Rlgord,  a     uf  Salisbury  refers  to  them,  though  they 


1  often  quoted.    There 


•aid  to  be  prayed  In  a  dissertation  which    Greek  or  Arabic  original  of  all 
i  have  not  seen,  by  H.  Jonrdaln.  Tense-    totetian  writings  besides  the  Lot 
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development  of  the  modern  languages  with  their  native 
poetry,  much  more  the  glosses  of  the  civil  lawyers,  ore 
nOt  what  is  commonly  meant  by  the  revival  of  learning. 
In  this  we  principally  consider  the  increased  study  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  in  general  of  what 
we  call  classical  antiquity.  In  the  earliest  of  the  dark 
ages,  as  far  back  as  the  sixth  century,  the  course  of 
liberal  instruction,  as  has  been  said  above,  was  divided 
into  the  trivium  and  the  quadrivium ;  the  former  com- 
prising grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric ;  the  latter  music, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy.  But  these  sciences, 
which  seem  tolerably  comprehensive,  were  in  reality 
taught  most  superficially  or  not  at  all.  The  Latin  gram- 
mar, in  its  merest  rudiments,  from  a  little  treatise  ascribed 
to  Donatus,  and  extracts  of  Friscian,°  formed  the  only 
necessary  part  of  the  trivium  in  ecclesiastical  schools. 
Even  this  seems  to  have  been  introduced  afresh  by  Bede 
and  the  writers  of  the  eighth  century,  who  much  excel 
their  immediate  predecessors  in  avoiding  grogs  solecisms 
of  grammar.'  It  was  natural  that  in  England,  where 
Latin  had  never  been  a  living  tongue,  it  should  be  taught 
better  than  in  countries  which  still  affected  to  speak  it. 
Prom  the  time  of  Charlemagne  it  was  lost  on  the  Conti- 

Culrl  at  Buhle  the  latter.  Jourdibi  Dot  be  the  (Kit  Boelhius.  Joordoin  Audi 
■cunt  on  the  whole  to  hive  eettltd  the  tome  tram  of  mother  bearing  the  name; 
question,  showing  by  toe  O  reek  or  Arabic    or  It  may  have  been  an  error  Id  referring 


uiiantitimaiinscoptthatlhei  came  from  The  qnotatiom  from  Ariitotle  i 

different  sourcea.    The  Greek  text  of  the  berRu  Magnus  ihow  that  some 

Metaphyseal  hid  been  brought  to  Europe  derived  from  Greek,  aorae  from  A 

ind  [roulitcd.  about  mo.    ButlhePhy-  He  uyi  In  one  place,  •'  Quod  (rata) 

lice,  the  Hlltory  of  Animals,  part  of  the  Ten  alnt  qne  dicta  sunt,  tealalur 

Ethtci,  and  several  other  works,  were  first  totelia  transiaUo  Arahlca  qui  tic 

Arialotlo  maybe  judged  by  thelntyle:  daln,  p.  Sft     By  "  Arabioa  tnuul 

those,   c.  or,  or  Boethins,  the  Latin  is  the  Arable. 

pnre.and  tree  from  Gredsms:    th*w  nt  The   tr*iul>tlffli  nf  Arlatatl*'* 

(he  eleventh  or  later 
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nent  in.  common  use,  and  preserved  only  through  glos- 
saries, of  which  there  were  many.  The  style  of  Latin 
in  the  dark  period,  independently  of  its  want  of  verbal 
purity,  is  in  very  bad  taste ;  but  no  writers  seem  to  have 
been  more  inflated  and  empty  than  the  English. '  The 
distinction  between  the  ornaments  adapted  to  poetry  and 
to  prose  had  long  been  lost,  and  still  more  the  just  sense 
of  moderation  in  their  use.  It  cannot  be  wondered  at 
that  a  vicious  rhetoric  should  have  overspread  the  writ- 
ings of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  when  there  is  so 
much  of  it  in  the  third  and  fourth. 

78.  Eiohhorn  fixes  upon  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth 
century  as  an  epoch  from  which  we  are  to  de-  improve- 
duco,  in  its  beginnings,  the  restoration  of  clas-  menJ'u. 
sieal  taste ;  it  was  then  that  the  scholars  left  eierenta 
the  meagre  introductions  to  rhetoric  formerly  *"*■*•■ 
used  for  the  works  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian.'    In  the 
school  of  Paderbom,  not  long  after  1000,  Sallust  and 
Statins,  as  well  as  Virgil  and  Horace,  appear  to  have 
been  read.*    Several  writers,  chiefly  historical,  about  this 
period,  such  as  Lambert  of  Aschaffenburg,  Ditmar,  Wit- 
tikind,  are  tolerably  exempt  from  the  false  taste  of  pre- 
ceding times ;  and  if  they  want  a  truly  classical  tone, 
express  themselves  with  some  spirit.'    Gerbert,  who  by 
an  uncommon  quiukness  of  parts  shone  in  very  different 
provinces  of  learning,  and  was  beyond  question  the  most 
accomplished  man  of  the  dark  ages,    displays   in  his 
epistles  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  best  Latin 
authors  and  a  taste  for  their  excellences."    He  writes 
with  the  feelings  of  Petrarch,  but  in  a  less  auspicious 

C'od.  Even  in  England,  if  we  may  quote  again  the 
ins  passage  of  Ingulfus,  the  rhetorical  works  of  Cicero, 
as  well  as  some  book  which  he  calls  Aristotle,  were  read 
at  Oxford  under  Edward  the  ConfesBor.  But  we  have  do 
indisputable  name  in  the  eleventh  century,  not  even  that 

1  Flmry,  xvlL  13.     Duaime,  preface  •  Ytgnlt  Horallus  magma  atone  Vir- 

to  Glossary,  p.   ID.      The  Anglo-Saiim  pjillai,  Critpiu  et  Sallnslini,  it  Wrbanui 

chartem  in  dlatlngaiibed  for  their  pom-  Satins,  lndnaqne  hit  omnibus  insudire 

pons  •.hBinlitj'  i   uid  1 1  is  Ois  general  Tenlbw   et   dfctamlnlmui   JucnndiBque 

m  i.    One  cuUbm.    Vila,  Metnwerel  In  LtOnita 

Illlim  of  Script.  Bniiwvk.  apod  Elchtaoro,  U.  SM. 

1,  perhaps    Id  tome  t  Elchbom,   Coach,   der   Lltteratnr,   L 

Ibiog  passages  from  SOT.    HeenD,  p.  in. 

ott»n,sbi!i'gTcailj  in  this  respect  u  Heerm,  p.  1  (3,   ItappesntfaatCIcen 
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of  John  do  Garlandia,  whose  Floretus  long  continued  to 
be  a  text-book  in  schools.  This  is  a  poor  collection  of 
extracts  from  Latin  authors.  It  is  uncertain  whether  or 
not  the  compiler  were  an  Englishman." 

79.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  a  remarkable  im- 
i^ntam.  Pr0Tement,  both  in  style  and  in  the  knowledge 
wd  hn  of  Latin  antiquity,  was  perceptible  towards  the 
*<*001*'  close  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  testimony 
of  contemporaries  attributes  an  extensively  beneficial 
influence  to  Lanfranc.  This  distinguished  person,  born 
at  Pavia  in  1005,  and  early  known  as  a  scholar  in  Italy, 
Jiassed  into  France  about  1042,  to  preside  over  a  school 
at  Bee  in  Normandy.  It  became  conspicuous  under  his 
care  for  the  studies  of  the  age,  dialectics  and  theology.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  Lanfranc  was  raised  by 
the  Conqueror  to  the  primacy  of  England,  and  thus 
belongs  to  our  own  history.  Anselm ,  his  successor  both 
in  the  monastery  of  Beo  and  the  see  of  Canterbury,  far 
more  renowned  than  Lanfranc  for  metaphysical  acute- 
ness,  has  shared  with  him  the  honour  of  having  diffused 
a  better  taste  for  philological  literature  over  the  schools 
of  France.  It  has,  however,  been  denied  by  a  writer  of 
high  authority,  that  eitner  any  knowledge  or  any  love  of 
classical  literature  can  be  traced  in  the  works  of  the  two 
archbishops.  They  are  in  this  respect,  he  says,  much 
inferior  to  those  of  Lupus,  Gerbert,  and  others  of  the 

fu-eceding  ages.'  His  contemporaries,  who  extol  the 
earning  of  Lanfranc  in  hyperbolical  terms,  do  so  in  very 
indifferent  Latin  of  their  own  ;  but  it  appears  indeed 
more  than  doubtful  whether  the  earliest  of  them  meant 
to  praise  him  for  this  peculiar  species  of  literature."  The 

1  Hlit.  Lit'- de  lAFnnw.Tiil.S4.   The-  on  arithmetic  named  Garland  In  Urn  reign 

authori  give  Terr  inconclusive  reasons  of  William  the  Conqueror.    See  Wright's 

for  robbing  England  of  this  writer,  who  Blognphia  Britumlca  Literarla,  vol,  il. 

certainlr  taught  hare  under  William  the  p.  16.— 184T.] 

Gcoaneror.lf  notbefbre,  nut  It  lapoadble  The  Anglo-Saxon  clergy  were  Inoon- 

enongh  that  he  came  over  from  France.  oeWabTr  ignonmt,  ut  ceterli  effect  stti. 

Ther  say  there  ll  no  mch  surname  In  port  qui  gremmaticam  dtdiclaset     Will, 

England  ti  Garland, which  bappeoa  lobe  Malmeabary,  p.  in.    Thta  leada  na  to 

»  mistake;   tint  tie  native  English  did  donbt  the  Aristotle  and  Cicero  of  lngul- 

nut  often  bear  surnames  In  that  age.  flu. 

the  Hlstolre  LlOereire   de  la  France,  tainlv  nothing  above  the  common  In 

John  de  Garland!*,  the  grammarian,  an-  Lanrranc's  epistles. 

Urn  of  the  Floretns,  lived  In  the  thin-  '  Milo  Crlipmue,  abbot  of  Wertniln. 

teanth  century.    But  there  was  a  writer  ster,  in  his  Ufe  of  Lanfranc  sajs  of  him. 
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Benedictines  of  St.  Maur  cannot  find  much  to  say  for  hint 
in  this  respect.  They  allege  that  he  and  Anselm  wrote 
better  than  was  then  usual— a  very  moderate  compli- 
ment ;  yet  they  ascribe  a  great  influence  to  their  public* 
lectures,  and  to  the  schools  which  were  formed  on  the 
model  of  Bee  ;  *  and  perhaps  we  could  not  without  injus- 
tice deprive  Lanfranc  of  the  credit  he  has  obtained  for 
the  promotion  of  polite  letters.  There  is  at  least  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  they  had  begun  to  revive  in  France 
not  long  after  his  time. 

80.  The  signs  of  gradual  improvement  in  Italy  during 
the  eleventh  centnry  are  very  perceptible ;  ., .  _ 
several  schools,  among  which  those  of  Milan  \oabaiaj 
and  the  convent  of  Monte  Casino  are  most  ofI'Mi,Lu- 
eminent,  were  established ;  and  some  writers,  such  as 
Peter  Damiani  and  Humbert,  have  obtained  praise  for 
rather  more  elegance  and  polish  of  style  than  had  be- 
longed to  their  predecessors.11  The  Latin  vocabulary  of 
Papias  was  finished  in  1053.  This  is  a  compilation  from 
the  grammars  and  glossaries  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries ;  but  though  many  of  his  words  are  of  very  low 
Latinity,  and  bis  etymologies,  which  are  those  of  his 
masters,  absurd,  he  shows  both  a  competent  degree  of 
learning  and  a  regard  to  profane  literature,  unusual  in 
the  darker  ages,  and  symptomatic  of  a  more  liberal  taste.' 
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81 .  It  may  be  said  with  some  truth,  that  Italy  supplied 
,  _  .  the  fire  from  which  other  nations  in  this  first, 
suit  npeo  as  afterwards  in  the  second,  era  of  the  revival  of 
Europo.  letters,  lighted  their  own  torches.  Lanfrano, 
Anselm,  Peter  Lombard,  the  founder  of  systematic  theo- 
logy in  the  twelfth  century ;  Imerius,  the  restorer  of 
jurisprudence  ;  Gratian,  the  author  of  tho  first  compilation 
of  canon  law,  the  school  of  Salerno,  that  guided  medical 
art  in  all  countries,  the  first  dictionaries  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  the  first  treatise  of  algebra,  the  first  great  work 
that  makes  an  epoch  in  anatomy,  are  as  truly  and  exclu- 
sively the  boast  of  Italy  as  the  restoration  of  Greek 
literature  and  of  classical  taste  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  * 
but  if  she  were  the  first  to  propagate  an  impulse  towards 
intellectual  excellence  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  it  must  be 
owned  that  France  and  England,  in  this  dawn  of  litera- 
ture and  science,  went  in  many  points  of  view  far  beyond 

82.  Three  religious  orders,  all  scions  from  the  great 
inctwaed  Benedictine  stock,  that  of  Olngni,  which  dates 
eopjiDgof  from  the  first  part  of  the  tenth  century,  the 
"""•"'pfc.  Carthusians,  founded  in  1084,  and  the  Cister- 
cians in  1098,  contributed  to  propagate  classical  learn- 
ing,' The  monks  of  these  foundations  exercised  them- 
selves in  copying  manuscripts ;  the  arts  of  calligraphy, 
and,  not  long  afterwards,  of  illumination,  became  their 
pride ;  a  more  cursive  handwriting  and  a  more  conve- 
nient system  of  abbreviations  were  introduced ;  and  thus 
from  the  twelfth  century  we  find  a  great  increase  of 
manuscripts,  though  transcribed  mechanically  as  a  mo- 
nastic duty,  and  often  with  much  incorrectness.  The 
abbey  of  Clugni  had  a  rich  library  of  Greek  and  Latin 
authors;  but  few  monasteries  of  the  Benedictine  rule 
were  destitute  of  one  ;  it  was  their  pride  to  collect  and 
their  business  to  transcribe  books.  These  were,  in  a 
vast  proportion,  such  as  we  do  not  highly  valuo  at  the 
present  day;  yet  almost  all  wo  do  possess  of  Latin 
classical  literature,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  number 
of  more  ancient  manuscripts,  is  owing  to  the  industry  of 
these  monks.     In  that  age  there  was  perhaps  less  zeal 

■1  BeUInclll,  KJaorpmenio  d"  Iialla.  p.  11. 
*  Flew?;  Him.  LiiL.dc  In  Ann,  la.  ill 
I  Ml  p.  l». 

,  Google 
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for  literature  in  Italy,  and  lees  practice  in  copying,  than 
in  France.*  This  shifting  of  intellectual  exertion  from 
one  country  to  another  is  not  peculiar  to  the  middle 
ages;  bat,  in  regard  to  them,  it  has  not  always  been 
heeded  by  those  who,  using  the  trivial  metaphor  of  light 
and  darkness,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid,  have  too 
much  considered  Europe  as  a  single  point  under  a  reced- 
ing or  advancing  illumination. 

83.  France  and  England  were  the  countries  where  the 
revival  of  classical  taste  was  chiefly  perceived.  ,iui,n  of 
In  Germany  no  sensible  improvement  in  philo-  s*l|<b|u'^ 
logical  literature  can  be  traced,  according  to  Eichhorn 
and  Heereu,  before  the  invention  of  printing,  though  I 
think  this  must  be  understood  with  exceptions,  and  that 
Otho  of  Frisingen,  Saxo  Gramraaticue,  and  Gunther, 
author  of  the  poem  entitled  Ligurinus  (who  belongs  to 
the  first  years  of  the  thirteenth  century),  might  stand  on 
an  equal  footing  with  any  of  their  contemporaries.  But 
in  the  schools  which  are  supposed  to  have  Sorrowed  light 
from  Lanfrano  and  Anselm  a  more  keen  perception  of 
the  beauties  of  the  Latin  language,  as  well  as  an  exacter 
knowledge  of  its  idiom,  was  imparted.  John  of  Salis- 
bury, himself  one  of  their  most  conspicuous  ornaments, 
praises  the  method  of  instruction  pursued  by  Bernard  of 
Ghartres  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  who 
seems  indeed  to  have  exercised  his  pupils  vigorously  in 
the  rules  of  grammar  and  rhetoric.  After  the  first  gram- 
matical instruction  out  of  Donates  and  Friscian,  they 
were  led  forward  to  the  poets,  orators,  and  historians  of 
Borne ;  the  precepts  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian  were 
studied,  and  sometimes  observed  with  affectation.*  An 
admiration  of  the  great  classical  writers,  an  excessive 
"  love  of  philology,  and  disdain  of  the  studieH  that  drew 
men  from  it,  shine  out  in  the  two  curious  treatises  of 
John  of  Salisbury.  He  is  perpetually  citing  the  poets, 
especially  Horace,  and  had  read  most  of  Cicero.  Such, 
at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  Heeren,  who  bestows  also  a  good 
deal  of  praise  upon  his  Latinity.1  Eichhorn  places  him 
at  the  head  of  all  his  contemporaries.  But  no  one  has 
admired  his  style  so  much  as  Meiners,  who  declares  that 

»  Hwnm.ji.  1BI.  il.    Pflrr  of  Blnlj  »laij  prorvrd  ■  T«y 

kHiiLLllt.deliPnnn.vU.  1C  n^wctablt    Mock    of    cliakd    in™ 

I  P.  a 03.    BlM.Utc.de  k  Fnra.l*.    torn. 
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he  has  no  equal  in  the  writers  of  the  third,  fourth,  or 
fifth  centuries,  except  Lactantius  and  Jerome. k  In  this 
I  cannot  but  think  there  is  some  exaggeration ;  the  style 
of  John  of  Salisbury,  far  from  being  equal  to  that  of 
Augustan,  Eutropius,  and  ft  few  more  of  those  early  ages, 
does  not  appear  to  me  by  any  means  elegant;  sometimes 
he  falls  upon  a  good  expression,  but  the  general  tone  is 
not  very  classical.  The  reader  may  jndge  from  the  pas- 
sage in  the  note." 

84.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  in  the  twelfth 
improve-  century  we  find  several  writers,  Abelard,  Eloisa, 
■"ntsf  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  Saxo  Graminaticue,  Wil- 
tuuiDiiUiliam  of  Malmesbury,  Peter  of  Blois,  whose 
«■"■»*•  style,  though  never  correct  (which,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  better  dictionaries  than  that  of  Papias,  was 
impossible),  and  sometimes  affected,  sometimes  too  florid 
and  diffuse,  is  not  wholly  destitute  of  spirit,  and  even 
of  elegance ;  ■  the  Latin  poetry,  instead  of  Leonine 
rhymes,  or  attempts  at  regular  hexameters  almost  equally 
bad,  becomes,  in  the  hands  of  Gunther,  Gualterus  de 


deceive  ma,  be  It  a  better  writer  than  id  Rliq.uu.  Licet  an 
our  monk  of  Malmesbury.  pllnn  id  Utexataram  proflciant,  bee 
m  One  of  the  most  Interesting  passages  tamen  priviiegio  singular!  facere  dldtur 
In  John  of  Salisbury  IB  that  above  cited,  llteratum.  Metalog.  lib.  1.  c  34. 
in  which  be  gives  an  account  of  the  ■  Hist.  Lltt.  de  Is  France,  ii.  1*6. 
method  of  instruction  pursued  by  Ber.  The  Benedictines  ere  scarcely  fair  to- 
nard  of  Chartres,  whom  he  calls  eaun-  wards  Abelard  (ill.  MI),  whose  style, 
dautUtBlmus  modernia  temporlbus  fons  u  fcr  ul  have  Ken,  which  is  Dot 
llterarum  In  Gallia  John  himself  was  much,  heema  eqnal  to  that  of  his  con- 
taught  by  some  who  trod  In  the  steps  of  temporaries. 

this  eminent  preceptor.    Ad  hujus  ma-  [The  bat  writen  of  Latin  in  England, 

gjstri  formam  prssceptorefl  mel  In  gram-  prose  as  pell  ae  verae,  nourished  under 

matica,  Gullelmue  do  Conchis,  et  111-  Henry  II.  and  his  sons.     William  of 

chardos  coanomento    Eplscopus,  officio  Matmeanury,  who  belongs  to  the  reign 

none  srehidtaconu  Conitantlenala,  vita  of  Stephen,  though  not  destitute  of  some 

et  converaaUone  Ylr  bonus,  slum  disci-  skill  as  well   u  variety,  displays  too 

polos    allqusndo    lnfonnavorunL      Bed  much    or    (he    Anglo-SalOD    Latinily. 

poatxnodum  tx  quo  opinio  verilatl  pray  tumid    and    redundant.      But    Ulraidns 

Judicium  fecit,  ot  homines  vlderl  qoam  Cambrensls  and   William    of   Newbury 

esM   phllosopbi    maiuemut.    professor-  were  truly  sued  writers:  very  few,  in- 

esqne    artium    so    tatam    phllosophiam  deed,  even  of  the  fourth  century  can  be 

brcYluu  quam  triennlo   aut  quadricnnlo  deemed   to   excel   the   latter.    In  Terse, 

tranafusuroa    andltorlbua    pollicebantar,  John  de  Haute  vilie.  author  of  the  Archi- 

liupotu  muitJtudinls  imperlUB  victl  res-  lremns,Nigo!lus  Wlrtker.and  Aieiander 

seront.    Exlnde  an  tern  minus  temporls  Neckam,  are  dtaut  sing  of  praise-  Short « 

et  dllbjeritin  in  grsmnutlciB  studio  1m-  tracts  will  be  found  In  Wright. — 184?/] 
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Insulin,  Guliolmus  Brito,  and  Joseph  Isoanus,  to  whom 
a  considerable  number  of  names  might  be  added,  always 
tolerable,  sometimes  truly  spirited ;  °  and  amidst  all  that 
still  demands  the  most  liberal  indulgence  we  cannot  but 
perceive  the  real  progress  of  classical  knowledge,  and 
the  development  of  a  finer  taste  in  Europe.1' 

85.  The  vast  inorease  of  religious  houses  in  the  twelfth 
century  rendered  necessary  more  attention  to 

the  rudiments  of  literature.'1  Every  monk,  as  i^SSS"' 
well  as  every  secular  priest,  required  a  certain.  "">"***  °* 
portion  of  Latin.  In  the  ruder  and  darker 
ages  many  illiterate  persons  had  been  ordained ;  there 
were  even  kingdoms,  as,  for  example,  England,  where 
this  is  said  to  have  been  almost  general.  But  the  canons 
of  the  church  demanded  of  course  such  a  degree  of  in- 
struction as  the  continual  use  of  a  dead  language  mado 
indispensable ;  and  in  this  first  dawn  of  learning  there 
can  be,  I  presume,  no  doubt  that  none  received  the 
higher  orders,  or  became  professed  in  a  monastery  for 
which  the  order  of  priesthood  was  necessary,  without 
some  degree  of  grammatical  knowledge.  Hence  this  kind 
of  education  in  the  rudiments  of  Latin  was  imparted  to 
a  greater  number  of  individuals  than  at  present. 

86.  The  German  writers  to  whom  we  principally  refer 
have  expatiated  upon  the  decline  of  literature  Decline  of 
after  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  unex-  fjJ^J1 
pectedly  disappointing  the  bright  promise  of  in  w± 
that  age,  bo  that  for  almost  two  hundred  years  ""T- 
we  find  Europe  fallen  back  in  learning  where  we  might 
have  expected  her  progress/     This,  however,  is  by  no 
means  true,  in  the  most  limited  sense,  as  to  the  ratter 
part  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  that  purity  of  classical 
taste,  which  Eichhoro  and  others  seom  chiefly  to  have 

0  Werton baa done  nn jaatlee  to Um  p  Hist  Lltt  de  I*  Fnoc*,  vol.  In.; 

ADBlo-L*tln  pool*  of  tfata  oratory.    The  Kichhorn,  AIL  Geach.  net  CuHor,  1L  30, 

Trajan  War  and  Antlocheta  of  JWpb  63;  Heeren;  Meinen. 

Irani,  be  calla  "  n  miracle  In  thia  ago  '1  HbL  Lilt  d»  U  Fntnn,  i*.  It. 

of  clinical  composition,"    The  style,  ha  '  Meinen    ""             ~ 

amya,  Il  a  raiitam  of  Ovid.  Siatlus,  and  Ekhhorn,  A 
ClaudlaD.     Vol.  i.  p.  IBS.    T~ 
Wartun  td'es  nan  to  me  ■ 
lion  of  the   Becood.      The   Philippin  o: 

William  Brito  molt  be  of  the  thirteenth  Bajhtley,  Menu  much  too  genially  n 

crnUiry.ajid  Wurtonreteri  the  l.lgurlnuH  pressed. 
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had  in  their  minds,  was  displayed  in  better  Latin  than 
bad  been  written  before.  In  a  general  view  the  thir- 
teenth century  was  an  age  of  activity  and  ardour,  though 
not  in  every  respect  the  best  directed.  The  fertility  of 
the  modem  languages  in  versification,  the  creation,  we 
may  almost  say,  of  Italian  and  English  in  this  period, 
the  great  concourse  of  students  to  the  universities,  the 
acute,  and  sometimes  profound,  reasonings  of  the  scho- 
lastic philosophy,  which  was  now  in  its  most  palmy 
state,  the  accumulation  of  knowledge,  whether  derived 
from  original  research  or  from  Arabian  sources  of  in- 
formation, which  we  find  in  the  geometers,  the  physi- 
cians, the  natural  philosophers  of  Europe,  are  sufficient 
to  repel  the  charge  of  having  fallen  bock,  or  even  re- 
mained altogether  stationary,  in  comparison  with  the 
preceding  century.  Bnt  in  politeness  of  Latin  style  it 
is  admitted  that  we  find  an  astonishing  and  permanent 
decline  both  in  France  and  England.  Such  complaints 
are  usual  in  the  most  progressive  times ;  and  we  might 
not  rely  on  John  of  Salisbury  when  he  laments  the  de- 
cline of  taste  in  his  own  age.'  But,  in  fact,  it  would 
have  been  rather  singular  if  a  classical  purity  had  kept 
its  ground.  A  stronger  party,  and  one  hostile  to  polite 
letters,  as  well  as  ignorant  of  them — that  of  the  theo- 
logians and  dialecticians— carried  with  it  the  popular 
voice  in  the  church  and  the  universities.  The  time 
allotted  by  these  to  philological  literature  was  curtailed, 
that  the  professors  of  logic  and  philosophy  might  detain 
their  pupils  longer.  Grammar  continued  to  bo  taught 
in  the  university  of  Paris,  but  rhetoric,  another  part  of 
the  trivitim,  was  given  up  ;  by  which  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood, as  I  conceive,  that  no  classical  authors  were  read, 
or,  if  at  all,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  verbal  explanation.* 
The  thirteenth  century,  says  Heeren,  was  one  of  the 
most  unfruitful  for  the  study  of  ancient  literature."  He 
does  not  seem  to  except  Italy,  though  there,  as  we  shall 
soon  see,  the  remark  is  hardly  just.  But  in  Germany 
the  tenth  century,  Leibnitz  declares,  was  a  golden  age 
of  learning,  compared  with  the  thirteenth ; '  and  France 


a  phi.       *  Introdnetto  In  Script  Bnuwric, 
IxiH,  apod  H™cn,  *t  Melnerj,  ii.  W 
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itself  is  bat  a  barren  waste  in  this  period.'  The  relaxa- 
tion of  manners  among  the  monastic  orders,  which, 
generally  speaking,  is  the  increasing  theme  of  com- 
plaint from  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  swarms  of 
worse  -vermin,  the  mendicant  friars,  who  filled  Europe 
with  stupid  superstition,  are  assigned  by  Meiners  and 
Heeren  as  the  leading  causes  of  the  return  of  igno- 

87.  The  writers  of  the  thirteenth  century  display  an 
incredible  ignorance,  not  only  of  pure  idiom,  . 
but  of  the  common  grammatics}  rules.  Those  into 
who  attempted  to  write  verso  have  lost  all  I**"*". 
prosody,  and  relapse  into  Leonine  rhymes  and  barbarous 
acrostics.  The  historians  use  a  hybrid  jargon  intermixed 
with  modern  words.  The  scholastic  philosophers  wholly 
neglected  their  style,  and  thought  it  no  wrong  to  enrich 
the  Latin,  as  in  some  degree  a  living  language,  with 
terms  that  seemed  to  express  their  meaning.  In  the 
writings  of  Albertus  Magnus,  of  whom  Fleury  says  that 
he  can  see  nothing  great  in  him  but  his  volumes,  the 
grossest  errors  of  syntax  frequently  occur,  and  vie  with 
his  ignorance  of  history  and  science.  Through  the 
sinister  example  of  this  man,  according  to  Meiners,  the 
notion  that  Latin  should  be  written  with  regard  to  an- 
cient models  was  lost  in  the  universities  for  three  hun- 
dred years ;  an  evil,  however,  slight  in  comparison  with 
what  he  inflicted  on  Europe  by  the  credit  he  gave  to 
astrology,  alchemy,  and  magic*     Duns  Sootus  and  his 

Ho  one  has  dwell  nam  fully  than  thta  dans  lenfance,  la  Iatinitf  deji  li  Tiellle 

lint  writer  on  the  decline  of  literature  In  mint  raonee  1300  vlcilllaaaJt  et  deperis- 

the  thirteenth  century,  ont  of  hit  coTtiM  Hit  encore.  II lot.  Lilt,  de  Is  France,  ivi. 

antipathy  to  the  schoolmen.    P.  sea  el  U6.— tma.] 

pott.  *  Melneni,  U.  SIS ;  Heeren.  139. 

Wood,  who  has  no  prejudices  against  ■  Meiners,  1L  60S ;    Fleury,  &me   dia- 

popny,  ascribe*  the  low  itsts  of  leaning  conn.  In  HlaL  Eccles.,  ivlf.  41 ;  Bnhtc,  t 

In   England    under   Edward    111.   and  vol    [A  far  better  character  of  Albertus 

Rtuh.nl  IX  to  the  misconduct  of  the  Hagnua  il  given  by  Jourdaln :— -  Albert, 

mendicant  friar*,  and  to  the  pupal  pro-  eonaide'nS    comma    theologlen   ou   pbllo- 

visions  that  Impoverished  the  church.  sophs,  eat  Bans  douce  1'un  des  hommei 

y  [Abelard.  Peter  of  Blob,  and  oUw m,  lei  jilm  Bttraordlnalrcs  de  son  sleclo;  Jo 

might  psse  for  molebi  In  comparison  poumis  mOme  dire.  l'nn  des  gsnles  lea 

with  Albertus.  Aquinas,  and  the  teat  of  plui  ftonnants  des  (gee  passes."     P.  301 

the  write™  of  the  thirteenth  centnry.  Ria  History  of  Antmala  "  eat  ttn  mono- 

1a  decadence  eat  partout  sensible ;  elle  ment  precieuic,  qui,  p 
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disciples,  in  the  next  century,  carried  this  much  further, 
and  introduced  a  most  barbarous  and  unintelligible  ter- 
minology, by  which  the  school  metaphysics  were  ren- 
dered ridiculous  in  the  revival  of  literature.*  Even  the 
jurists,  who  more  required  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
language,  were  hardly  less  barbarous.  Boger  Bacon, 
who  is  not  a  good  writer,  stands  at  the  head  in  thin  cen- 
tury.0 Fortunately,  as  has  been  said,  the  transcribing 
ancient  authors  had  become  a  mechanical  habit  in  some 
monasteries.  But  it  was  done  in  an  ignorant  and 
slovenly  manner.  The  manuscripts  of  these  latter  ages, 
before  the  invention  of  printing,  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous,  but  they  are  also  the  most  incorrect,  and 
generally  of  little  value  in  the  eyes  of  critios.d 

88.  The  fourteenth  century  was  not  in  the  slightest 
so  mrerovo-  ^eBree  superior  to  the  preceding  age.  France, 
RKutiDiitti  England,  and  Germany  were  wholly  destitute 
Mutuiy.  Q£  g0tMj  Latin  scholars  in  this  period.  The  age 
of  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  the  age  before  the  close  of 
which  classical  learning  truly  revived  in  Italy,  gave 
no  sign  whatever  of  animation  throughout  the  rest  of 
Europe  ;  the  genius  it  produced,  and  in  this  it  was  not 
wholly  deficient,  displayed  itself  in  other  walks  of  lite- 
rature." We  may  justly  praise  Richard  of  Bury  for 
iUf  hart  at  h'B  zeal  iR  collecting  books,  and  still  more  for 
Uur7-  his  munificence  in  giving  his  library  to  the 
university  of  Oxford,  with  special  injunctions  that  they 
should  be  lent  to  soholars.  But  his  erudition  appears 
crude  and  uncritical,  his  style  indifferent,  and  his 
thoughts  superficial.'  Tet  I  am  not  aware  that  he  had 
any  equal  in  England  during  this  century. 

89.  The  patronage  of  letters,  or  collection  of  books, 
are  not  reckoned  among  the  glories  of  Edward  HI., 
though,  if  any  respect  had  been  attached  to  learning  in 

dee  tempt  modemea."  P.  335.  Bit  ori-  I  The  Phtloblblrai  of  Richard  Ann- 
final  source  Id  Uiii  work  ni  Aristotle's  gerville.  often  ailed  Blt&ud  of  Bniy, 
Hlatory  of   tafanh,  In  Michael  Scot's   Chancellor  of  Edward  III,  la  worthy  of 


been  rather  feeble.— 

He  qnotei  a  wretched  poem  d>  Vetuia.  a* 

Orld'a,  and  aoowa  little  learning,  though 

*  Heine™,  fE. 

lie  bad  a  great  esteem  for  it    See  a  note 

"H«ren,p.» 

of  Warlon,  Hiatory  of  English  PoeOy,  1. 

•  Itasren,  p.  31 

0;  Andres.  Ill-  10. 

148,  on  Aongerville.                                 . 
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his  age  and  country,  they  might  well  have  suited  his 
magnificent  disposition.  Bie  adversaries,  John, 
and  especially  Charles  V.  of  France,  have  fo^fw 
more  claims  upon  the  remembrance  of  a  literary  JJ1^^*- 
historian.  Several  Latin  authors  were  trans- 
lated into  French  by  their  directions ; "  and  Charles,  who 
himself  was  not  ignorant  of  Latin,  began  to  form  the 
Royal  Library  of  the  Louvre.  We  may  judge  from  this 
of  the  condition  of  literature  in  his  time.  The  number 
of  volumes  was  about  900.  Many  of  these,  especially 
the  missals  and  psalters,  were  richly  bound  and  illumi- 
nated. Books  of  devotion  formed  the  larger  portion  of 
the  library.  The  profane  authors,  except  some  relating 
to  French  history,  were  in  general  of  little  value  in  our 
sight.  Very  few  classical  works  are  in  the  list,  and  no 
poets  except  Ovid  and  Lucan.*  This  library  came, 
during  the  subsequent  English  wars,  into  the  possession 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  ;  and  Charles  VII.  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  that  which  still  exists.' 

90.  This  retrograde  condition,  however,  of  classical 
literature  was  only  perceptible  in  Cisalpine  amain. 
Europe.  By  one  of  those  shiftings  of  literary  jj^JJ!™1 
illumination  to  which  we  have  alluded,  Italy,  auitn/iatb 
far  lower  in  classical  taste  than  France  in  the  aaaaJ- 
twelfth  century,  deserved  a  higher  place  in  the  next. 
Tiraboschi  says  that  the  progress  in  polite  letters  was 
slow,  but  still  some  was  made ;  more  good  books  were 
transcribed,  there  were  more  readers,  and  of  theso  some 
took  on  them  to  imitate  what  they  read,  so  that  gra- 
dually the  darkness  which  overspread  the  land  began  to 
be  dispersed.  Thus  we  find  that  those  who  wrote  at 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  were  less  rude  in  style 
than  their  predecessors  at  its  commencement.*  A  more 
elaborate  account  of  the  state  of  learning  in  the  thir- 


of  information,  not  always  History  of  On  Middle  i«  1 

subject  of  early  Isd  wrong  by  him.     BooTln,  —•  uuV 

hi  form  a  am-  snthority,  eaprenly  wft.  Baa  pa  ami 

He  portion  of  the  UWraUrm  of  that  manoacrtt  de  Oct™,    at  em.  do  1'Acart 

y  In  Iba  (Mrtuntb  and  Dfteenth  des  lnscript,  ii  693. 

In.     Hat,  of  English  Poetry,  1L  >  Id.  «L 

o.    See  alio  Do  Safe,  Vie  do  P«-  *  Tiraboecbi,  It,  M.   The  Latin  *ar< 

e,  11L  6(8;  and  Crerter,  Hist,  da  dOen  of  the  thirteenth  oratory  were 

.  de  Paris,  Ii.  IS t.  numerous,  but  generally  vtrj  indifferent 

arton  adds  Cicero  to  the  classical  Id.  3IB, 
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tcenth  century  will  be  found  in  the  Life  of  Ambrogio 
Traversari,  by  Menus  •  and  several  names  are  there 
mentioned,  among  whom  that  of  Brunette  Latini  is  the 
moat  celebrated.  Latini  translated  some  of  the  rhetorical 
treatises  of  Cicero.™  And  we  may  perhaps  consider  as 
a  witness  to  some  degree  of  progressive  learning  in  Italy 
at  this  time  the  Catholicon  of  John  Balbi,  a  Genoese 
Cstheitcon  monk,  more  frequently  styled  Januensis.  This 
efs»ibi.  book  is  chiefly  now  heard  of  because  the  first 
edition,  printed  by  Gutenberg  in  1460,  is  a  book  of  un- 
common rarity  and  price.  It  is,  however,  deserving  of 
some  notice  in  the  annals  of  literature.  It.  consists  of  a 
Latin  grammar,  followed  by  a  dictionary,  both  perhaps 
superior  to  what  we  should  expect  from  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  times.  They  are  at  least  copious ;  tho 
Catholicon  is  a  volume  of  great  bulk.  Balbi  quotes 
abundantly  from  the  Latin  classics,  and  appears  not 
wholly  unacquainted  with  Greek,  though  I  must  own 
that  Tiraboschi  and  Eichhorn  have  thought  otherwise. 
The  Catholicon,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  a  slight  in- 
spection of  it,  deserves  rather  more  credit  than  it  has 
in  modern  times  obtained.  In  tho  grammar,  besides  a 
familiarity  with  the  terminology  of  the  old  grammarians, 
he  will  be  found  to  have  stated  some  questions  as  to  the 
proper  use  of  words,  with  dubitari  sold,  tmdtum  qtueritur  ; 
which,  though  thuy  are  superficial  enough,  indicate  that 
a  certain  attention  was  beginning  to  be  paid  to  correct- 
ness in  writing.  From  the  great  size  of  the  Catholicon 
its  circulation  must  have  been  very  limited.'' 

01.  In  the  dictionary,  however,  of  John  of  Genoa,  as 
in  those  of  Fapias  and  the  other  glossarists,  we  find  little 

i   m  Met™,  p.  1ST;  Tlrabofchl.  p.  «is.  knowledge  of  Greek,  u  the  antbor  hta- 

■  Llbellom  nunc  (mji  Balbi  at  the  teir  eonfeoea  (Qwcfa.  dec  LUtcratur.  1L 

conclusion)  ad  bcnorem  Del  et  gltjrlosse  23S).     The  order  and  plan  bio  alpba- 

Vlrgini*  Mirl*.  et  beatl  Domini  pttlU  betlcal,  as   usual   In  a,  diclionaiy ;   and 

noatri  et  omnium  sanctorum  electorum,  though  Balbi  does  not  lay  claim  to  much 

■ucta  Del.es  dlvcrjii  majonun  meorum  Immune*,  of  It    Hoc  dimcile  estscireel 

diclla  multo  labore  el  -ttllgentl  itodlo  minimi  mlhl  non  bene  sdenti  lingnam 

compllati,    Operla  qnippc  ac  atndll  mei  Orocam ; — apod  Gradenlgo,  UUeratnra 

eat  et  fnlt  mulBw  lllroa  lege™  tt  ei  Orees-Itallana,  p.  ]  h.    J  nave  observed 

prarhnle  diverse,  carpere  ft™,  that  Balbi  calls  himaelf  jAiloealuj,  which 

Efchhoro  ipcaia  severely,  »nd\  I  am  indeed  la  do  evidence  of  much  Greek 

diapneed  to  think, onjnatlv, of  (haCatfao-  tradition, 
limn,  aa  without  order  una  plan,  or  any 
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distinction  made  between  the  different  gradations  of  La- 
tinity.  The  Latin  tongue  was  to  them,  except  -^^_ 
so  far  as  the  anoient  grammarians  whom  they  £»5«£ij 
copied  might  indicate  some  to  be  obsolete,  a  f££a~ 
single  body  of  words;  and,  ecclesiastics  as 
they  were,  they  could  not  understand  that  Ambrose  and 
Hilary  were  to  be  proscribed  in  the  vocabulary  of  a  lan- 
guage which  was  chiefly  learned  for  the  sake  of  reading 
their  works.  Nor  had  they  the  means  of  pronouncing, 
what  it  has  cost  the  labour  of  succeeding  centuries  to 
do,  that  there  is  no  adequate  classical  authority  for 
innumerable  words  and  idioms  in  common  use.  Their 
knowledge  of  syntax  also  was  very  limited.  The  pre- 
judice of  the  church  against  profane  authors  had  by  no 
means  wholly  worn  away ;  much  lees  bad  they  an  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  grammar  schools,  most  of  the 
books  taught  in  which  were  modern.  Papias,  Uguccio, 
and  other  indifferent  lexicographers,  were  of  much  autho- 
rity." The  general  ignorance  in  Italy  was  still  very 
great.  In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  we  read 
of  a  man,  supposed  to  be  learned,  who  took  Plato  and 
Cicero  for  poets,  and  thought  Ennius.  a  contemporary  of 
Statins.  * 

92.  The  first  real  restorer  of  polite  letters  was  Pe- 
trarch. His  fine  taste  taught  him  to  relish  the 
beauties  of  Virgil  and  Cicero,  and  his  ardent  c 
praises  of  them  inspired  his  compatriots  with  a  ' 
desire  for  classical  knowledge.  A  generous  dis-  """' 
position  to  encourage  letters  began  to  show  itself  among 
the  Italian  princes.  Robert,  king  of  Naples,  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  one  of  the  first  patrons  of  Petrarch, 
and  several  of  the  great  families  of  Lombardy,  gave  this 
proof  of  the  humanising  effects  of  peace  and  prosperity."1 
It  has  been  thought  by  some,  that  but  for  the  appearance 
and  influence  of  Petrarch  at  that  period,  the  manuscripts 
themselves  would  have  perished,  as  several  had  done 
in  no  long  time  before,  so  forgotten  and  abandoned 
to  dust  and  vermin  were  those  precious  records  in  the 

"  Uehu;  Kmatari,  Dlaeit  14.  not  lulling.    Rome  md Fcmio  In  1303 ; 

p  Mebui.  n.111;  Tinbuschi.  v.  81.  Perugl*  lu   HOT ;    Tnri»    ■boat  1320) 

1  TfnbaKhl,  v.  20  «  port.    Ten  unl-  PIm  In   lUfl;   F»vl»   not  long  ifler; 

TentOeswere  founded  in  [Udy  daring  the  Florence  In  1318;  Sku  In  13(1;  Lncc» 

J S,  Home  of  which  did  la  1389  ;  ud  Femm  In  1391. 
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dungeons  of  monasteries.'  He  was  the  first  who  brought 
in  that  almost  deification  of  the  great  ancient  writers, 
which,  though  carried  in  following  ages  to  an  absurd 
extent,  was  the  animating  sentiment  of  solitary  study — 
that  through  which  its  fatigues  were  patiently  endured, 
and  its  obstacles  surmounted.  Petrarch  tells  us  himself, 
that  while  his  comrades  at  school  were  reading  JSsop's 
Fables,  or  a  book  of  one  Prosper,  a  writer  of  the  filth 
century,  his  time  was  given  to  the  study  of  Cicero, 
which  delighted  his  ear  long  before  he  could  understand 
ciaiMier  the  sense.'  It  was  much  at  his  heart  to  acquire 
at  nig  mi*.  a  gO0d  H(yie  in  Latin.     And,  relatively  to  his 

Eredecessors  of  the  mediaeval  period,  we  may  say  that 
e  was  successful.  Passages  full  of  elegance  and  feeling, 
in  which  we  are  at  least  not  much  offended  by  incor- 
rectness of  style,  are  frequent  in  his  writings.  But  the 
fastidious  scholars  of  later  times  coutemned  these  imper- 
fect endeavours  at  purity.  "  He  wants,"  says  Erasmus, 
"  full  acquaintance  with  the  language,  and  hie  whole 
diction  shows  the  rudeness  of  the  preceding  age." '  An 
Italian  writer,  somewhat  earlier,  speaks  still  more  un- 
favourably. "  His  style  is  harsh,  and  scarcely  bears  the 
character  of  Latinity.  His  writings  are  indeed  full  of 
thought,  but  defective  in  expression,  and  display  the 
marks  of  labour  without  the  polish  of  elegance.   ■ 

I  incline  to  agree  with  Meiners  in  rating  the  style  of 
Petrarch  rather  more  highly."  Of  Boccace  the  writer 
above  quoted  gives  even  a  worse  character.  "  Licentious 
and  inaccurate  in  his  diction,  he  has  no  idea  of  selec- 
tion. All  his  Latin  writings  are  hasty,  crude,  and  un- 
formed. He  labours  with  thought,  and  struggles  to  give 
it  utterance ;  but  his  sentiments  find  no  adequate  vehicle, 
and  the  lustre  of  his  native  talents  is  obscured  by  the  de- 
praved taste  of  the  times."  Yet  his  own  mother-tongue 
owes  its  earliest  model  of  grace  and  refinement  to  his  pen. 


,  tijintl  De  Skills,  he  wenu  unable  to  leave  the  : 

am,  Heeren,  though  less  ilifTUM.  a  DO!  let 

>  Cloeronfwim.  panegyric*!.    De  Sade '■  Ihrw  quartos  »r 

■  PiiduConoluidelmiuiuitiiiaikKtiL  certainly  ■  little  tedium. 
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93.  Petrarch  was  more  proud  of  his  Latin  poem  called 
Africa,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  termination  Hi«  l*Uh 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  than  of  the  sonnets  P1*"*- 
and  odes,  which  have  made  his  name  immortal,  though 
they  were  not  the  chief  sources  of  his  immediate  renown. 
It  is  indeed  written  with  elaborate  elegance,  and  perhaps 
superior  to  any  preceding  specimen  of  Latin  versifica- 
tion in  the  middle  ages,  unless  we  should  think  Joseph 
Iscanus  his  equal.  But  it  is  more  to  be  praised  for  taste 
than  correctness ;  and  though  in  the  Basle  edition  of 
1554,  which  I  have  used,  the  printer  has  been  exces- 
sively negligent,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Latin 
poetry  of  Petrarch  abounds  with  faults  of  metre.  His 
eclogues,  many  of  which  are  covert  satires  on  the  court 
of  Avignon,  appear  to  me  more  poetical  than  the  Africa, 
and  are  sometimes  very  beautifully  expressed.  The 
eclogues  of  Boccaccio,  though  by  no  means  indifferent, 
do  not  equal  those  of  Petrarch. 

94.  Melius,  whom  Tiraboschi  avowedly  copies,  has 
diligently  collected  the  names,  though  little  j^aot 
more  than  the  names,  of  Latin  teachers  at  Flo-  n*™™. 
rence  in  the  fourteenth  century.'  But  among  the  earlier 
of  these  there  was  no  good  method  of  instruction,  no 
elegance  of  language.  The  first  who  revealed  the  mys- 
teries of  a  pure  and  graceful  style  was  John  Halpaghino, 
commonly  called  John  of  Bavenna,  one  whom  in  his 
youth  Petrarch  had  loved  as  a  son,  and  who  not  very 
long  before  the  end  of  the  century  taught  Latin  at  Padua 
and  Florence.*  The  best  scholars  of  the  ensuing  age 
were  his  disciples,  and  among  them  was  Gas-  0ui.rt„ 
parin  of  Barziza,  or,  as  generally  called,  of  ffBS1**. 
Bergamo,  justly  characterised  by  Eichhom  as  (he  father 
of  a  pure  and  elegant  Latinity,*  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  genuine  Latin  language  and  that  of  the  Lower 
Empire  was  from  this  generally  recognised;  and  the 
writers  who  had  been  regarded  as  standards  were  thrown 
away  with  contempt.  This  is  the  proper  era  of  the 
revival  of  letters,  and  nearly  coincides  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century. 

*  Vita  Tnvtrail,  p.  318. 
■clmlbungni  lXTtthmter  MSnnei 
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95.  A  few.  subjects,  affording  lees  extensive  observa- 
tion, we  have  postponed  to  the  next  chapter,  which  will 
contain  the  literature  of  Europe  in  the  first  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Notwithstanding  our  wish  to  preservo 
in  general  a  strict  regard  to  chronology,  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  avoid  some  interruptions  of  it  without  intro- 
ducing a  multiplicity  of  transitions  incompatible  with 
any  comprehensive  views ;  and  which,  even  as  it  must 
inevitably  exist  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  is  likely  to 
diminish  the  pleasure,  and  perhaps  the  advantage,  that 
the  reader  might  derive  from  it. 
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CHAP  TEE  II. 

on  the  UTEKATUia:  of  epeope  from  i< 


Cnlllutlon  of  Latin  tnlUly— Kortnlof  GrMkLltentum  —  Vestige*  of  It  during 
the  Middle. Agea  —  lL  ia  taught  by  Chrysoloias  —  bis  I>iseiple«  —  ud  bv  learned 
Oreeks  —  Stall  ot  Clasaical  Learning  In  ot!ier  Parti  of  Eorope — Phjnicnl  Bctencei 
— Malbematlca — Medicine  and  Anatomy — Poetry  in  Spain,  France,  uid  Eng- 
land—Formation of  niwlan  of  Taste  In  Middle  Aga— Tbdr  Prindphji— 

1.  Gingu£x£  has  well  observed,  that  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury left  Italy  in  the  possession  of  the  writings 
of  three  great  masters  of  a  language  formed  and  ciusicai 
polished  by  them,  and  of  a  strong  relish  for  JUjjS?1' 
classical  learning.     But  this  soon  became  the 
absorbing  passion— fortunately,  no  doubt,  in  the  result, 
as  the  same  author  has  elsewhere  said,  since  all  the  exer- 
tions of  an  age  were  required  to  explore  the  rich  mine  of 
antiquity  and  fix  the  standard  of  taste  and  purity  for 
succeeding  generations.     The  ardour  for  classical  studies 
grew  stronger  every  day.    To  write  Latin  correctly,  to 
understand  the  allusions  of  the  best  authors,  to  learn  the 
rudiments  at  least  of  Greek,  were  the  objects  of  every 
cultivated  mind. 

2.  The  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  has  been 
sometimes  called  the  age  of  Poggio  Bracciolini,  poggto 
which  it  expresses  not  very  inaccurately  as  to  B"™iounl- 
his  literary  life,  since  he  was  born  in  1381  and  died  in 
1459;  but  it  seems  to  involve  too  high  a  compliment. 
The  chief  merit  of  Poggio  was  his  diligence,  aided  by 
good  fortune,  in  recovering  lost  works  of  Soman  litera- 
ture that  lay  mouldering  in  the  repositories  of  convents. 
Hence  we  owe  to  this  one  man  eight  orations  of  Cicero, 
a  complete  Quintilian,  Columella,  part  of  Lucretius, 
three  books  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  Bilius  Italicns,  Ammi- 
anus  Marcellinns,  Tertnllian,  and  several  less  important 
writers ;  twelve  comedies  of  Plautus  were  also  recovered 
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In  Germany  through  his  directions.'  Poggio,  besides 
this,  was  undoubtedly  a  mas  of  considerable  learning  for 
his  time,  and  still  greater  sense  and  spirit  as  a  writer, 
though  he  never  reached  a  very  oorreot  or  elegant  style.* 
And  this  applies  to  all  those  who  wrote  before  the  year 
1440,  with  the  single  exception  of  Gasparin — to  Coluccio 
Salutato,  Guarino  of  Verona,  and  even  Leonard  Aretin." 
Nor  is  this  any  disparagement  to  their  abilities  and 

*  Shepherd',  Life  of    Poggio  ;    Tim.  Mm  to  Valla.     Paulas  Coitmlna   HUH 

bcactii;    Coralsnl;     Roscoe's    lore™,  mil  much  to  diifer  from  Erasmus  shout 

ch.  1.    Febrtdua,  la  his  Dlbllotheai  La-  Poggio,  though  he  ii  more  severe  on 

tin*  mediB  et  inttoue   statin,  given  *  Valla. 

Uat  not  quit*  the  mow;  hat  Foggfc's  It should be "ddtd, tail ToneUTi Data 

own  authority  must  be  the  best.    The  on  the  life  of  Poggio  ere  useful ;  among 

rery  history  «r  Italy  in  the  earlier  half  did  not  learn  Greek  of  Emanuel  Chry- 

ef  the  fifteenth  centuiy  what  Roocoe's  soloras,  et  all  writers  on  this  part  of 

Lorenzo  la  for  the  latter.    Glugueue'  hat  literary  history  had   hitherto   supposed, 

not  added  much  to  what  these  English  but  about  1113,  vthen  be  was  turned  of 

anthon  and  Tinboaobi  had  furnished,  forty. 

b  Mr.    Shepherd  bu  Judged  Poggio  a  '  Colncdo    Balntsto    belongs    to    the 

little    nivourebly,   aa    became    a   bio-  fourteenth  oentury,  and  was  deemed  one 


Oon.     HU    Italian    translator,  Tooell 

Ma  a  dfr  vera,  says  Tiraboachl,  who  ad- 

(Flrenie. 1B3S),  goes  much  beyond  the 

mit*  his  Extensive   erudition,  relatively 

mark  in  extolling  Poggio  above  all  bis 

to  his  age.  benche  lo  stil  dl  Colaccio 

eontemporarieg,  and  praising-  his  "  vsatla- 

ahbla  non  rare  volte  euergia  e  torn 

mangioro  che  onello  dells  magglor  parti 

degli  altri  acrtttori  dl  quEstl  tempi,  e 

leemlng,  even  for  that  time,  Poggio  did 

certo  perb,  che  tanto  e  diverse  da  quelle 

dl  Cicerone  nella  prose,  e  ne'  vers]  da 

lieve  Mm   equal  to  Guarino.  Filelfo,  or 

quel  di  VirgHlo.quantoappuntoedlversa 

Truveraari,  much  lata  lo  Valla.    Erasmus 

however  waa  led  by  bis  partiality  to 

Cortealos,    in   the    dialogue    quoted 

Valla  Into  tome  injustice  Inwards  Pog- 

above, says  of  Leonard  Aretin:— Hio 

gio,  whom  he  calls  rabula  adeo  indoctua, 

lndignus  asset  qui  legeretar,  adeo  autem 

obsccenna,  at   etlsmsl  doctiHtmiH  eaaet. 

EpisL  diL     This  is  nid  too  hastily; 

bat  in  his  Ciceronlanus,  where  we  have 

his  deliberate  Judgment,  be  appreciates 

leguntur,  et  Coined!  Eplatela.  que  turn 

Poggio  more  exactly.    Alter  one  of  too 

interlocutors  has  called  him  vividas  ca- 

Boccacdl Genealogiam  legimua,   uttlrm 

lllam  quldem,  sed  non  lumen  cum  Pe- 

pita:    Natunc   satis   erat,  artis   et  era. 
tutlonla  noa  multum;  Interim  Impuro 

videtls  quantum  hla  omnibus  deslt  f  p. 

H    Of  Guarino  he  says  afterwards :— . 

Genua  tamen  dloendl  inconcinnum  ad. 

learning,  rather  older  than  Erasmus,  In 

niiHlum  eat  et  salebreaum;  uiimr  pie- 
rumque  lmprndena  verbis  poetlcU,  quod 

a    letter  quoted  by   mount  (Censors 

Auctorum   In   Poggio).  praises  Poggio 

very  highly  tor  bis  style,  nod  prefers 

»  succus,  quam  color  Laudandoa.    Wj 
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industry.  They  had  neither  grammars  nor  dictionaries,  in 
which  the  purest  Latinity  was  distinguishable  -  it 
from  the  worst;  they  had  to  unlearn  a  bar-  ofthntige 
barons  jargon,  made  up  with  scraps  of  the  lndJTa™'- 
Vulgate  and  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  which  pervades  the 
Latin  of  the  middle  ages ;  they  had  great  difficulty  in 
resorting  to  purer  models,  from  the  scarcity  and  high 
price  of  manuscripts,  as  well  as  from  their  general  incor- 
rectness, which  it  required  much  attention  to  set  right.  ■ 
Gasparin  of  Barziza  took  the  right  course,  by  incessantly 
turning  over  the  pages  of  Cicero,  and  thus  by  long  habit 
gained  an  instinctive  sense  of  propriety  in  the  use  of 
language,  whioh  no  secondary  means  at  that  time  could 
have  given  him. 

3.  This  writer,  often  called  Gasparin  of  Bergamo,  hie 
own  birthplace  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  oupubi 
that  city,  was  born  about  1370,  and  began  to  <>*  "■»£■. 
teach  before  the  close  of  the  century.  He  was  transferred 
to  Padua  by  the  senate  of  Venice  in  1407,  and  in  1410 
accepted  the  invitation  of  Filippo  Maria .  Visconti  to 
Milan,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  in  1431.  Gas- 
parin had  here  the  good  fortune  to  find  Cicero  de  Oratore, 
and  to  restore  the  text  of  Quintilian  by  the  help  of  the 
manuscript  brought  from  St.  Gall  by  Foggio,  and  another 
found  in  Italy  by  Leonard  Aretin.  His  fame  as  a  writer 
was  acquired  at  Padua,  and  founded  on  his  diligent  study 
of  Cicero. 

4.  It  is  impossible  to  read  a  page  of  Gasparin  without 
perceiving  that  he  is  quite  of  another  order  of  Mctia  „r 
scholars  from  his  predecessors.  He  is  truly  U»«jta. 
Ciceronian  in  his  turn  of  phrases  and  structure  of  sen- 
tences, which  never  end  awkwardly,  or  with  a  wrong 
arrangement  of  words,  as  is  habitual  with  his  contem- 
poraries. Inexact  expressions  may  of  course  be  found, 
but  they  do  not  seem  gross  or  numerous.  Among  his 
works  are  several  orations  which  probably  were  actually 
delivered ;  they  are  the  earliest  models  of  that  classical 
declamation  which  became  so  usual  afterwards,  and  arc 
elegant,  if  not  very  forcible.  His  Epistolce  ad  Exer- 
citationcra  accommodatse  was  the  first  book  printed  at 
Paris.     It  contains  a  series  of  exercises  for  his  pupils. 
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probably  for  the  sake  of  double  translation,  and  merely 
designed  to  exemplify  Latin  idioms.* 

5.  If  Gaaparin  was  the  best  'writer  of  this  generation, 
Vietorfn  the  most  accomplished  instructor  was  Victorin 
of  Felt™,  of  Feltre,  to  whom  the  Marquis  of  Mantua  en- 
trusted the  education  of  his  own  children.  Many  of  the 
Italian  nobility  and  some  distinguished  scholars  were 
brought  up  under  the  care  of  Victorin  in  that  city ;  and, 

■  in  a  very  corrupt  age,  he  was  still  more  zealous  for  their 
moral  than  their  literary  improvement.  A  pleasing  ac- 
count of  his  method  of  discipline  will  be  found  in  Tira- 
bosohi,  or  more  fully  in  Corniani,  from  a  life  written  by 
one  of  Victorin'a  pupils  named  Prendilacqua."  "  It  could 
hardly  be  believed,"  says  Tiraboschi,  "  that  in  an  age  of 
such  rude  manners  a  model  of  such  perfect  education 
could  be  found :  if  all  to  whom  the  care  of  youth  is 
entrusted  would  make  it  theirs,  what  ample  and  rich 
fruits  they  would  derive  from  their  labours!"  The 
learning  of  Victorin  was  extensive ;  he  possessed  a  mode- 
rate libraryj  and,  rigidly  demanding  a  minute  exactness 
from  his  pupils  in  their  interpretation  of  ancient  authors 
as  well  as  in  their  own  compositions,  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  propriety  in  style  which  the  next  age  was  to  display. 
Traversari  visited  the  school  of  Victorin,  for  whom  he 
entertained  a  great  regard,  in  1433;  it  had  then  been  for 
some  years  established.'  No  writings  of  Victorin  have 
been  preserved. 

6.  Among  the  writers  of  these  forty  years,  after  Gas- 
Leonard  parin  of  Bergamo,  we  may  probably  assign  the 
AraHn.      highest  place  in  politeness  of  style  to  Leonardo 

Bruni,  more  commonly  called  Aretino,  from  his  birth- 
place, Arezzo.    "  He  was  the  fust,"  says  Paulus  Corte- 


[KW«BaLJvT,lmtBTB  In  treat* 

■  uun.     Epist.,  p.  MO,  «  l>.  HIS. 

■  Timboscbf.  Tit.  3M;   Coraamt,  11. 

3;  Heeren,  p.  23fi.    Ha  is  alio  men- 

loned  wiih  much  praise  for  bis  mode  of 

'or  too  elaborate  >    edticatien,  bj  bis  friend  Ambrogio  Tra- 

attennabat   oratlc-    ventaii,  *  pannage  from  whose  Hodmpo- 

■Kiu.  rlcon  will  be  found  In  Heercn,  p.  33T. 

He  once  uses  a  Greek  word  Id  his    Vlclorin  died  in  lilt,  and  was  buried 

letters;    what  he  knew  of  the  language    at  the  poblie   eipense,  his  liberalltr  Ui 

does  ool  otherwise  appear  [  bathe  might    giving  gratultona  instruction  to  the  poor 

have  heard  Gunrlnu  at  Venice.    He  had    having  ten  him  ao. 
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sins,  '*  who  replaced  the  rude  structure  of  periods  by  some 
degree  of  rhythm,  and  introduced  our  countrymen  to 
something  more  brilliant  than  they  had  known  before, 
though  even  he  is  not  quite  as  polished  as  a  fastidious 
delicacy  would  require."  Aretin's  History  of  the  Goths, 
which,  though  he  is  silent  on  the  obligation,  is  chiefly 
translated  from  Procopius,  passes  for  his  best  work.  In 
the  constellation  of  scholars  who  enjoyed  the  sunshine  of 
favour  inthe  palace  of  Cosmo  de"  Medici,  Leonard  Aretin 
was  one  of  the  oldest  and  moat  prominent.  He  died  at 
an  advanced  age  in  1444,  and  is  one  of  the  six  illustrious 
dead  who  repose  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce.' 

7.  We  come  now  to  a  very  important  event  in  literary 
history — the  resuscitation  of  the  study  of  the  ^^ 
Greek  languago  in  Italy.    During  the  whole  Greek  ia»- 
course  of  the  middle  ages  we  find  scattered  f^ta 
instances  of  scholars  in  the  west  of  Europe,  who 
had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Greek — to  what  extent 
it  is  often  a  difficult  question  to  determine.     In  the 
earlier  and  darker  period  we  begin  with  a  re-  e«it 
markable  circumstance,  already  mentioned,  of  £j£jin 
our  own    ecclesiastical   history.      The   infant  ofEorope. 
Anglo-Saxon-  churches,  desirous  to  give  a  national  form 
to  their  hierarchy,  solicited  the  pope  Titalian  to  place  a 
primate  at  their  head.     He  made  choice  of  Theodore, 
who  not  only  brought  to  England  a  store  of  Greek  manu- 
scripts, but,  through  the  means  of  his  followers,  imparted 
a  knowledge  of  it  to  some  of  our  eonntrymen.     Bode, 
half  a  century  afterwards,  tells  us,  of  course  very  hyper- 
bolically,  that  there  were  still  surviving  disciples  of  Theo- 
dore and  Adrian  who  understood  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  as  well  as  their  own."    From  these  he  derived, 

■  Madame  de  Stsbl  linfortnnatelT  con-    tested  s  till  belter  by  many  proofe  which 


Centime,  with  Fletro  AreUno.    I  remera-  alio  a  Greek  acholar.    Sea  Wright's  '. 

her  well  that  Cgo  Fucolo  amid  never  graph.  Lileraria,  ml.  i.  p.  10.  J" 

contain  hit  wrath  against  her  for    this  But  when   Mr.   W.   adds,  "  We 

mlatake.  bring  many   passages    together 

t>  Hist.  Ecclea,  L  t.  c  1.  Ctooehodie  seem  aimed  to  prove  «--■"— 

snpermtnt  ex  coram  discipulls,  qui  Lb-  timied  to  be  read  In  the 

tun  Gnrcunqne  iraguam  eqoe  nc  pro-  end  of  the  thirteenth  ct 

own  knowledge  of  Creek  i>  atteated  by  have,  been  both  produced  and  well 

hiabiOaTapherCntbbertipnBteTlaiUiiam  —IMS.] 

attorn  Orajcom  onmpsjaverat.  A  mantucrlpt  In  the  British  H 

[Bole's  ncqnaintance  with  Qmek  Is  at-  (Cotton,  Gelba,  L  18)  la  of  so — * 
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no  doubt,  bis  own  knowledge,  which  may  not  have  been 
extensive;  but  we  cannot  expect  more,  in  such  very 
unfavourable  circumstances,  than  a  superficial  progress 
in  so  difficult  a  study.     It  is  probable  that  the  lessons  of 
Theodore's  disciples  were  not  forgotten  in  the  British 
and  Irish  monasteries.     Alcuin  has  had  credit,  with  no 
small  likelihood,  if  not  on  positive  authority,  for  an 
acquaintance  with  Greek ;'  and  as  be,  and  perhaps  others 
from  these  islands,  were  active  in  aiding  the  efforts  of 
Charlemagne  for  the  restoration  of  letters,  the  slight 
tincture  of  Greek  which  we  find  in  the  schools  founded 
Under       by  that  emperor  may  have  been  derived  from 
cherie-     their  instruction.    It  is,  however,  an  equally 
iS?M,      probable  hypothesis  that  it  was  communicated 
•n™"™-  by  Greek  teachers,  whom  it  was  easy  to  procure. 
Charlemagne  himself,  according  to  Eginhard,  could  read 
though  he  could  not  speak  the  Greek  language.    Thegan 
reports  the  very  same,  in  nearly  the  same  words,  of  Louis 
the  Debonair.*    The  former  certainly  intended  that  it 
should  be  taught  in  some  of  his  schools ;  ■  and  the  Bene- 
dictines of  St.  Maur,  in  their  long  and  laborious  Histoire 
-  Litteraire  de  la  France,  have  enumerated  as  many  as 
seventeen  persons  within  France,  or  at  least  the  do- 
minions of  the  Carlovingian  house,  to  whom  they  ascribe, 

ance  in  relation  la  this.  If  It  be  truly  I  doubt  much  whether  Thomaa  Aqnlnas 

referred  to  the  eighth  century.    It^on-  could  read  Aristotle  Is  ths  origlnaL— 

Ulna  the  Lord's  Prayer  In  Greek,  written  lssa.J 

In  Anglo-Saxon  character!,  and  appear!  a  The  passages  will  be  found  hi  Ekb- 
to  hare  belonged  la  some  one  of  the  bom,  Allg.  Qeach.  II.  561  and  aso.  That 
name  of  Alhelstan.  Mr.  Turner  (Hist  concerning  Charlemagne  la  quoted  In 
of  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  ill.  p.  366)  hat  many  other  books.  Eguihard  aaya.  In 
taken  notice  of  this  manuscript,  bnt  UK  same  place,  that  Chart™  prayed  In 
without  mentioning  Its  antiquity.  The  latin  aa  readily  m  in  his  own  language ; 
manner  In  which  the  words  are  divided  and  Thegan,  that  Loula  could  speak 
abows  a  perfect  ignorance  of  Greek  In  Latin  perfectly, 
tiie  writer;  but  the  Saxon  la  curious  In  m  Oanabmg  baa  generally  been  named 
another  respect,  as  It  proves  the  pronnn-  as  (he  place  where  Charlemagne  pecu- 
elation,  of  Greek  In  tbe  eighth  century  to  lierly  designed  (hat  Greek  should  be  oil- 
have  been  modem  or  Romaic,  and  not  tivated.  It  seems,  however,  on  canal, 
what  we  bold  to  be  ancient  derlng  the  passage  In  the  Copltnlaries 
I  C'eltait  nn  homma  habile  dans  le  nsaslly  quoted  (Bahue,  IL  41V),  to  have 
Oreo  comma  dana  le  latin.  Hist.  LitL  been  only  one  out  of  many.  Elchhom 
de  la  Fr.  I  v.  8,  thinks  that  the  existence  of  a  Greek 


criticises    the    translations  of  Aristotle.  Bella-burg   and    Ratisrwn.      Allg.  Gee 

Kecherches  Critiques,  p.  313.     Gut  we  der  Oritur,  U.  383.    The  words  of  i 

ought  not  to  acquiesce   in   thla  general  Capttnlarv  are .Grwcas  el  Latlnas  Scbc 

position  without  aiamlntng  the  proofs.  In  perpetudm  manere  ordinavinma. 
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on  the  authority  of  contemporaries,  a  portion  of  this 
learning.*  These  were  all  educated  in  the  schools  of 
Charlemagne,  except  the  most  eminent  in  the  list,  John 
Sootus  Erigeua.  It  is  not  necessary  by  any  means  to 
suppose  that  he  had  acquired  by  travel  the  Greek  tongue, 
which  he  possessed  sufficiently  to  translate,  though  very 
indifferently,  the  works  attributed  in  that  age  to  Diony- 
sus the  Areopagite."  Most  writers  of  the  ninth  century, 
according  to  the  Benedictines,  make  use  of  some  Greek 
words.  It  oppearB  by  a  letter  of  the  famous  Hincmar, 
archbishop  of  Kheims,  who  censures  his  nephew  Hincmar 
of  Laon  for  doing  this  affectedly,  that  glossaries,  from 
which  (hey  picked  those  exotic  flowers,  were  already  in 
use.  Such  a  glossary  in  Greek  and  Latin,  compiled  under 
Charles  the  Bald  for  the  use  of  the  church  of  Laon,  was, 
at  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  Histoire  Litteraire 
de  la  France,  near  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  in  the 
library  of  St.  Germain  dee  Pres."  We  may  thus  per-- 
ceive  the  means  of  giving  the  air  of  more  learning  than 
was  actually  possessed,  and  are  not  to  infer  from  these 
sprinklings  of  Greek  in  mediaeval  writings,  whether  in 
their  proper  characters  or  Latinised,  which  is  much  more 
frequent,  that  the  poets  and  profane  or  even  ecclesiastical 
writers  were  accessible  in  a  French  or  English  monastery. 
Neither  of  the  Hincmars  seems  to  have  understood  the 
Greek  language  ;  and  Tiraboscbi  admits  that  he  cannot 
assert  any  Italian  writer  of  the  ninth  century  to  be 
acquainted  with,  it.11 

8.  The  tenth  century  furnishes  not  quite  so  many 
proofs  of  Greek  scholarship.    It  was,  however, 
studied  by  some  brethren  in  the  abbey  of  St.   traaVid 
GaU.acelebrEtedseatcilearningrbrthosetuues,  J^JjS1 
and  the  library  of  which,  it  is  said,  still  bears 
witness,  in  its  copious  collection  of  manuscripts,  to  the 
early  intercourse  between  the  scholars  of  Ireland  and 
those  of  the  Continent.      Baldric,  bishop  of  Utrecht,' 


-    tloiiE,  than  for  five  hundred  j. 
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Bruno  of  Cologne,  and  Gerbert,  besides  a  few  more  whom 
the  historians  of  St.  Manx  record,  possessed  a  tolerable 
acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language.  They  mention 
a  fact  that  throws  light  on  the  means  by  which  it  might 
occasionally  be  learned.  Some  natives  of  that  country, 
doubtless  expatriated  catholics,  took  refuge  in  the  diocese 
of  Toul,  under  the  protection  of  the  bishop,  not  long 
before  1000.  They  formed  separate  societies,  performing 
divine  service  in  (heir  own  language,  and  with  their  own 
rites.'  It  is  probable,  the  Benedictines  observe,  that 
Humbert,  afterwards  a  cardinal,  acquired  from  them  that 
knowledge  of  the  language  by  which  he  distinguished 
himself  in  controversy  with  their  countrymen.'  This 
great  schism  of  the  church,  which  the  Latins  deeply  felt, 
might  induce  some  to  study  a  language  from  which  alone 
they  could  derive  authorities  in  disputation  with  these 
antagonists.  But  it  had  also  the  more  unequivocal  effect 
of  drawing  to  the  west  some  of  those  Greeks  who  main- 
tained their  communion  with  the  church  of  Borne.  The 
emigration  of  these  into  the  diocese  of  Toul  is  not  a  single 
fact  of  the  kind,  and  it  is  probably  recorded  from  the 
remarkable  circumstance  of  their  living  in  community. 
We  find  from  a  passage  in  Herio,  a  prelate  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Bald,  that  this  had  already  begun — at  the 
commencement,  in  fact,  of  the  great  schism."  Greek 
bishops  and  Greek  monks  are  mentioned  as  settlers  in 
France  during  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century. 
This  was  especially  in  Normandy,  under  the  protection 
of  Richard  II.,  who  died  in  1028.  Even  monks  from 
Mount  Sinai  came  to  Rouen  to  share  in  his  liberality.1 
The  Benedictines  ascribe  the  preservation  of  some  taste 
for  the  Greek  and  Oriental  tongues  to  these  strangers. 
The  list,  however,  of  the  learned  in  them  is  very  short, 
considering  the  erudition  of  these  fathers,  and  their  dis- 
position to  make  the  most  of  all  they  met  with.     Greek 

mi  biographer  sayi : — Nullum  fait  eta-  et  alibi.  A  Greek  manuscript  In  the 
dionmj  UlwrsJlum  genua  In  omni  Qua  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  containing  the 
'     '  "»  qwd  tngenll  mi    Lituraj  agconBng  la  Uio  C 
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books  are  mentioned  in  the  few  libraries  of  which  wo 
read  in  the  eleventh  century.' 

9.  The  number  of  Greek  scholars  seems  not  mnch 
more  considerable  in  the  twelfth  century,  not-  i„  u„ 
withstanding  the  general  improvement  of  that  t"cinh. 
age.  The  Benedictines  reckon  about  ten  names,  among 
which  we  do  not  find  that  of  Bernard.*  They  are  inclined 
also  to  deny  tho  pretensions  of  Abelard ; '  but,  as  that 
great  man  finds  a  very  hostile  tribunal  -in  these  fathers, 
we  may  pause  about  this,  especially  as  they  acknowledge 
Eloise  to  have  understood  both  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages.  She  established  a  Greek  mass  for  Whitsun- 
day in  the  Paraclete  convent,  which  was  sung  as  late  as 
the  fifteenth  century  ;  and  a  Greek  missal  in  Latin  cha- 
racters was  still  preserved  there.*  Heeren  speaks,  moro 
favourably  of  Abelard' s  learning,  who  translated  passages 
from  Halo.0  The  pretensions  of  John  of  Salisbury  are 
slighter ;  he  seems  proud  of  his  Greek,  but  betrays  gross 
ignorance  in  etymology.' 

10.  The  thirteenth  century  was  a  more  inauspicious 
period  for  learning ;  yet  here  we  can  boast  not  In  a, 
only  of  J  ohn  Basing,  archdeacon  of  St.  Alban's,  tWrtiaalb 
who  returned  from  Athens  about  1240,  laden,  if  we  are 
bound  to  believe  this  literally,  with  Greek  books,  but  of 
Boger  Bacon  and  Bobert  Grosttte,  bishop  of  Lincoln. 
It  is  admitted  that  Bacon  had  some  acquaintance  with 
Greek ;  and  it  appears  by  a  passage  in  Matthew  Paris 
that  a  Greek  priest  who  had  obtained  a  benefice  at  St. 
Alban's  gave  such  assistance  to  Grostete  as  enabled  him 
to  translate  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  into 

'  Hist  litt  do  U  France.  vlL  p.  «.  It.  p.  MT.  or  Introduction  mi  ffioms 
'  Id.,  p.  54,  151.  Mscariua,  abbot  si  d' Abelard,  In  Document!  Injdlta,  p.  H. 
SL  Floury,  is  paid  to  nave  compiled  a  Abelard  only  bits  of  her,  that  she  waa 
Greek  lextctn.  whirl]  hu  been  aererel  Graca  non  expers  literature)!  iftcr- 
wonto,  peri- 


■is«.j  rather  scanty,  end  not  BnfBclent  to  gin 

•  HIbL  lilt,  de  U  France,  jil.  It  I.  him  an  inelglit  Into  indent  philceonliy ; 

!r.  Conara,  who  hu  paid  mora  atUa-  In  fact,  if  his  learning  had  been  greater, 

od  than  any  one  to  the  writing*  of  be  could  only  read  each  Tdannaoripte  ae 

belanl.  think*  that  he  waa  Ignorant  of  MI  into  hit  handi;  and  then  wan  reiy 

reek  beyond  a   few    wordl ;  probably  few  then  in  Franco.     Vide  aupra. 

Uiiae  had  not  much  turpaated  her  pro-  d  Ibid.    John  Strive*  aaaJjtlra  from 

rptor.     Frngmcui  Fhltoaophiqna,  yoL  iri  ami  Ufie. 
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Latin.*  This  is  a  confirmation  of  what  has  been  sag 
gested  above  an  the  probable  means  by  which  a  kuow- 
ledge  of  that  language,  in  the  total  deficiency  of  scholastic 
education,  was  occasionally  imparted  to  persons  of  un- 
usual zeal  for  learning.  And  it  leads  us  to  another 
reflection,  that  by  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  when  we  find  it 
asserted  of  a  mediaeval  theologian  like  Grostete,  we  are 
not  to  understand  an  acquaintance  with  the  great  classical 
authors  who  were  latent  in  Eastern  monasteries,  but  the 
power  of  reading  some  petty  treatise  of  the  fathers,  or, 
as  in  this  instance,  an  apocryphal  legend,  or  at  best 
perhaps  some  of  the  later  commentators  on  Aristotle, 
Grostete  was  a  nun  of  considerable  merit,  but  has  had  his 
share  of  applause. 

1 1 .  The  titles  of  medueval  works  are  not  uni'requently 
i.fttie.p-  taken  from  the  Greek  language,  as  the  Poly- 
p™"  of  orations  and  Metalogicua  of  John  of  Salisbury, 
utt  ecu-  or  the  Philobiblon  of  Bionard  Aungerville  of 
T*  Bury.     In  this  little  volume,  written  about 

1343,  I  have  counted  five  instances  of  single  Greek 
words.  And,  what  is  more  important,  Aungerville  de- 
clares that  he  had  caused  Greek  and  Hebrew  grammars 
to  be  drawn  up  for  students.'  But  we  have  no  other 
record  of  such  grammars.  It  would  be  natural  to  infer 
from  this  passage  that  some  persons,  either  in  France  or 
England,  were  occupied  in  the  study  of  the  Greek  lan- 
gnage. And  yet  we  find  nothing  to  corroborate  this 
presumption ;  all  ancient  learning  was  neglected  in  the 
fourteenth  century  ;  nor  do  I  know  that  one  man  on  this 
side  of  the  Alps,  except  Aungerville  himself,  is  reputed 
to  have  been  versed  in  Greek  during  that  period.  I  can- 
i  to  Berohoaur,  the  most  learned 
)   council  of  Vienne,   indeed,  in 
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1311,  had  ordered  the  establishment  of  professors  in 
the  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldaio,  and  Arabic  languages, 
at  Avignon,  and  in  the  universities  of  Paris,  Oxford, 
Bologna,  and  Salamanca.  Bnt  this  decree  remained  a 
dead  letter. 

12.  If  we  now  turn  to  Italy,  we  shall  find,  as  is  not 
wonderful,  rather  more  frequent  instances  of  g^,,™ 
acquaintance  with  a  living  language  in  com-  ofQnakin 
mon  use  with  a  great  neighbouring  people.  luUj' 
Gradenigo,  in  an  essay  on  this  subject,*  has  endeavoured 
to  refute  what  he  supposes  to  be  the  universal  opinion, 
that  the  Greek  tongue  was  first  taught  in  Italy  by  Chry- 
soloras  and  Guarino  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  ; 
contending  that,  from  the  eleventh  inclusive,  there  are 
numerous  instances  of  persons  conversant  with  it ;  be- 
sides the  evidence  afforded  by  inscriptions  in  Greek 
characters  found  in  some  churches,  by  the  use  of  Greek 
psalters  and  other  liturgical  offices,  by  the  employment 
of  Greek  painters  in  churches,  and  by  the  frequent  in- 
tercourse between  the  two  countries.  The  latter  pre- 
sumptions have  in  fact  considerable  weight ;  and  those 
who  should  contend  for  an  absolute  ignorance  of  the 
Greek  language,  oral  as  well  as  written,  in  Italy,  would 
go  too  tar.  The  particular  instances  brought  forward  by 
Gradenigo  are  about  thirty.  Of  these  the  first  is  Papias, 
who  has  quoted  five  lines  of  Heeiod."  Lanfrano  had 
also  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  language.1  . 
Peter  Lombard,  in  his  Liber  Sententiarum,  the  sys- 
tematic basis  of  scholastic  theology,  introduces  many 
Greek  words,  and  explains  them  rightly."  But  this  list 
is  not  very  long ;  and  when  we  find  the  surname  Bifarius 
given  to  one  Ambrose  of  Bergamo  in  the  eleventh 
century,  on  account  of  his  capacity  of  speaking  both 
languages,  it  may  be  conceived  that  the  accomplishment 
was  somewhat  rare.  Menus,  in  his  very  learned  life  of 
Traversari,  has  mentioned  two  or  three  names,  among 
whom  is  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  (not  indeed  strictly 
an  Italian),  that  do  not  appear  in  Gradenigo."     But 

■  TUgloumoito  Morico-crttlco  npn    nbl*  L»tln  vera. 
la.  Lliuratun  Qnoo-ItiUau.    Bread*,       1  HliL  Lilt,  tie  b  France,  vll.  144. 

6  P.  3T.     Then  am  very  corruptly       m  P. 166,211, &t.   Add  to  thewMlbo- 
(tve  0,  through  tit  bull  of  b  transcriber  i    rlttM,  Hnnbirl.  Ibwrt  M;  BrodBT.ilL 
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Tiranoschi  conceives,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  latter 
has  insssted  some  on  insufficient  grouds.  Christine  of 
Pisa  is  mentioned,  I  think,  by  neither;  she  was  the 
daughter  of  an  Italian  astronomer,  but  IE-red  at  the  court 
of  Charles  V.  of  France,  and  was  the  most  accomplished 
literary  lady  of  that  age." 

13.  The  intercourse  between  Greece'  aad  the  west  of 
Europe,  occasioned  by  commerce  and  by  the 
ofXSi™    crusades,  had  little  or  no  influence  upon  tttera- 
impup      tore.     For,  besides  the  general  indifference  to 
1  it  in  those  classes  of  society  which  were  thus 

brought  into  some  degree  of  contact  with  the  Eastern 
Empire,  we  must  remember  that,  although'  Greek,  even 
to  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet  II.,  was 
a-  living  language  in  that  city,  spoken  by  the  superior 
ranks  of  "both  sexes  with  tolerable  purify,  it  had  dege- 
nerated among  the  common  people,  sad  almost  univers- 
ally among  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  and  islands, 
into  that  corrupt  form,  or  rather  new  language,  which 
we  call  Romaic."  The  progress  of  this  innovation  went 
on  by  steps  very  similar  to  those  by  which  the  Latin 
was  transformed  in  the  West,  though  it  was  not  so  rapid 
or  complete.  A  manuscript  of  the  twelfth,  century, 
quoted  by  Tin  Gauge  from  the  Royal  Library  at-  Pans, 
appears  to  be  the  oldest  written  spec i  men  of  die  modern 
Greek  that  has  been  produced  ;  but  the  oral  change  had 
been  gradually  going  forward  for  several  preceding 


14.  The  Byzantine  literature  was  chiefly  valuable  by 
ilhistratmg,   or  preserving  in  fragments,  the  historians, 

.  3BS,vonchw  for  Chris-  done  Hi  Rhodes.     I  quota  thus  to  HflnOT* 

_>  ot  Greek.    She  ni  s  any  difllcnltff  that  othcra  maj  feel,  for  E 

a  French,  aad  aUogatbar  believe  (be  Runic  Greek  In  much  older. 

very  nmutatile  pen™.  The  progreas  of  corruption  In  Greek  la 

*  FRCUb  says.  In  one  of  hla  eplnttoi.  aawclied  In  H)o  quarterly  Review,  voL 

Oat  1441.  (hat  On  language  spoken  In  iiIL,  urobalil.r  by  Ho  pen  of  tho  Biabop 

it  ctepnrnta,  nt  of  London.     Iti  symptoms  were  very 

w  splat  prises  Ultus  et  olo-  similar  to  those  of  L»tUi  In  (be  W«t- 

"  edB."     At  Ocosiantt.  abbreviation  of  vords,  ami  Indifference 

is  belter  j  "  vlrl  erodltl  to  right  inflexion*.  See  also  Col. 

Salutato,  SfH  the  end  of 

century,  be  says  that  Plutarch  bad  been  lug. 

translated  de  Gnrco  in  Onocum  vulgaro.       p  Du  Cnngn  pmMatio  in  Glnaarinm. 

Uehus,  p.  3U     This  seems  to  have  been  mednc  et  lnSnun  GnedtatuL 
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philosophers,  and*  in  some  mutwam,  tbfl  poets  of  an- 
tiquity. QaaMtuoiiaafb}  and  her  empire  pro- 
duced  abundantly  men  of  erudition,  but  few  of  syantiu 
gouius  or  of  teste.  But  this  erudition  was  now  ,lterslon!- 
rapidly  on  the  decline.  No  one  was  left  in  Greece, 
according  to  Petrarch,  after  the  death  of  Leontius  Pilatus, 
who  understood  Homer  ;  words  not,  perhaps,  to  be  liter- 
ally taken,,  but  expressive  of  what  he  conceived  to  be 
their  general  indifference  to  the  poet ;  and  it  seems  very 
probable  that  some  ancient  authors,  whom  we  should 
most  desire  to  recover,  especially  the  lyric  poets  of  the 
Doric  and  iKolic  dialects,  have  perished,  because  they 
had  become  unintelligible  to  the  transcribers  of  the 
Lower  Empire ;  though  this  has  also  been  ascribed  to 
the  scrupulousness  of  the  clergy.  An  absorbing  fond- 
ness for  theological  subtilties,  far  more  trifling  among 
the  Greeks  than  in  the  schools  of  the  West,  conspired  to 
produce  a  neglect  of  studies  so  remote  as  heathen  poetry. 
Auriapa  tells  Amhrogio  Tiaveisari  that  he  found  they 
cared  little  about  profane  literature.  Nor  had  the  Greek 
learning  ever  recovered  the  blow  that  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  by  the  crusaders  in  1204,  and  the  esta- 
blishment forsixty  years  ofaLatin  and  illiterate  dynasty, 
inflicted  upon  it*  We  trace  many  classical  authors  to 
that  period,  of  whom  we  know  nothing  later,  and  the 
compilationa  of  ancient  history  by  industrious  Byzaik 
tines  came  to  an  end.  Meantime  the  language,  where 
beet  preserved,  had  long  lost  the  delicacy  and  precision 
of  its  syntax ;.  the  true  meaning  of  the  tenses,  moods,  and 
voices  of  the  verb  was  overlooked  or  guessed  at ;  a  kind 
of  Latinism,  or  something  at  least  not  ancient  in  struc- 
ture and  rhythm,  shows  itself  in  their  poetry ;  and  this 
imperfect  knowledge  of  their  once  beautiful  language  is 
unfortunately  too  manifest  in  the  grammars  of  the  Greek 
exiles  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  have  so  long  been 
the  groundwork  of  classical  education  in  Europe. 

16.  We  now  come  to  the  proper  period  of  the  restora- 
tion of  Greek  learning.     In  the  year  1339,   ^^. 
Barlaam,  a  Calabrian  by  birth,  but  long  resi-  am  Boo- 
dent  in  Greece,  and  deemed  one  of  the  most  J?£!^°™ 
learned  men  of  that  age,  was  entrusted  by  the 

*  An  ennmwmllon— andltliilongoiK    Oils  Hmo  will  be  ftaindin  Heoren.p.  1SB, 
— of  Uk  Otwk  boats  not  wholly  lust  till    and  slao  In  his  Esssf  aur  In  Cmlauks. 
H   2 
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emperor  Canlaetizenus  -with  a  mission  to  Italy.'  Pe- 
trarch, in  1342,  as  Tiraboschi  fixes  the  time,  endea- 
voured to  learn  Greek  from  him,  but  found  the  task  too 
arduous,  or  rather  had  not  sufficient  opportunity  to  go 
on  with  it"  Boccaccio,  some  years  afterwards,  suo- 
oeeded  bettor  with  the  help  of  Leontras  Pilatus,  a  Cala- 
brian  also  by  birth,1  who  made  a  prose  translation  of 
Homer  for  his  use,  and  for  whom  he  is  said  to  have  pro- 
cured a  public  appointment  as  teacher  of  the  Greek 
language  at  Florence  in  1361.  He  remained  here  about 
three  years ;  hut  we  read  nothing  of  any  other  disciples  j 
and  the  man  himself  was  of  too  unsocial  and  forbidding 
*a  temper  to  conciliate  them." 

1 6.  According  to  a  passage  in  one  of  Petrarch's  letters, 
fancifully  addressed  to  Homer,  there  were  at 
that  time  not  above  ten  persons  in  Italy  who 
w^      knew  how  to  value  the  old  father  of  the  poets  ; 
juj&eir        five  at  the  most  in  Florence,  one  in  Bologna,  ■ 

two  in  Verona,  one  in  Mantua,  one  in  Perugia, 
but  none  at  Borne.*  Some  pains  have  been  thrown 
away  in  attempting  to  retrieve  the  names  of  those  to 
whom  he  alludes  :  the  letter  shows,  at  least,  that  there 
was  very  little  pretension  to  Greek  learning  in  his  age  ; 
for  I  am  not  convinced  that  he  meant  all  these  ten  per- 
sons, among  whom  he  seems  to  reckon  himself,  to  bo 
considered  as  skilled  in  that  tongue.  And  we  must  hot 
be  led  away  by  the  instances  partially  collected  by 
Gradenigo  out  of  the  whole  mass  of  extant  records,  to 
lose  sight  of  the  great  general  fact  that  Greek  literature 
was  lost  in  Italy  for  seven  hundred  years,  in  the  words 
of  Leonard  Aretin,  before  the  arrival  of  Ghrysoloras. 

'  Menus;  Tiraboschi,  v.  398;  De  Side,  u  la  Uk  goodueai  of  CUsMaB  Greek  In 

I.  103;   Blog.  Univ.,  Barium.  lie  fourteen!]]  century,  whlelj.  of  CO 

*  Incubuanjn  alacri  ape  magnoqur  de-  ere  not  removed   by  lie   of 

■Ideria,  sed  peregrine  lingua  uovltat  et  that  in  out 

festloa  pneoeptorls  absentia  pmtfdenmt  wuperfors 

propoalttun  nan.   It  has  been  arid,  and  I  rind.  1*  of  tie 

probably  with  Home  truth,  that  Greet.        ■  Many  have 

or  lit  lout  i  sort  of  Greek,  tu  preserved  of  Theesolonlca :  even  noay  on* 

u  ■  living  language  In  CsWirlas  not  Into  (his  mistake,  bat  Petrnroh'i 

because  Greek  ententes  bad  once  been  ehow  tie  contrary. 

settled  In  soul*  dtlea,  but  because  that       »  Hody  de  Grscta  Illustrious. 

part  of  Italy  w  not  lost  to  lie  Byzan-  Mehua.r,  2T3;  De  Sade.lii.  628.    C 

before  the  time  of  Barium  and  Hiatus,    to  have  been  made  by  Boccace  bur 
They,  however,  bad  gone  to  a  better       "  De  Bade.  111.  837 ;  Tiraboechi,  ■ 
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The  language  is  one  thing,  and  the  learning  contained 
in  it  is  another.  For  all  the  purposes  of  taste  and  eru- 
dition there  was  no  Greek  in  western  Europe  during  the 
middle  ages  ;  if  we  look  only  at  the  knowledge  of  hare 
words,  we  have  seen  there  was  a  very  slender  portion. 

17.  The  true  epoch  of  the  revival  of  Greek  literature 
in  Italy,  these  attempts  of  Petrarch  and  Boccace 
having  produced  no  immediate  effect,  though  bychr™- 
they  evidently  must  have  excited  a  desire  for  JS?  * 
learning,   cannot  be  placed  before    the    year 
1395,'  when  Emanuel  Chrysoloras,   previously  known 
as  an  ambassador  from  Constantinople  to  the  western 
powers  in  order  to  solicit  assistance  against  the  Turks, 
was  induced  to  return  to  Florence  as  public  teacher  of 
Greek.     He  passed  from  thence  to  various  Italian  uni- 
versities,  and  became  the  preceptor  of  several  early 
Hellenists.1     The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  eminent 
and  useful  of  these,  was  Guarino  Guarini  of  Hi» 
Verona,  born  in  1370.     He  acquired  his  know-  dWt*a 
ledge  of  Greek  under  Chrysoloras  at  Constantinople, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  latter  in  Italy.     Guarino,  upon 
his  return,  became  professor  of  rhetoric,  first  at  Venice 
and  other  cities  of  Lombardy,  then  at  Florence,  and 
ultimately  at  Ferrara,  where  he  closed  a  long  life  of  un- 
remitting and  useful  labour  in  1460.     John  Aurispa  of 
Sicily  came  to  the  field  rather  later,  but  his  labours  were 
not  less  profitable.     He  brought  back  to  Italy  238  manu- 


n  llUm  disclpllnim  In  It*-  sIriciIoh.    It  wu  Kvenl  timei  printed, 

■  aiivvxisse ;   quo  ductore   mdhlblto  even  after  the  gnrnman  of  Oui  u  " 

lam  naatri  bomlnefl  toting  exerclta.  Ijscarle  hud  come  mure  into  use.    A 

eAfttqua  artie  tgnari,  rogiilltti  Gr&eds  abridgment,  by  Guarino  of  Verona,  wl 

1*,  vehementer  in  ad  eloquent!*)  some addition!  of  his own, wi» printed 

IU  eicttmrant     P.  Cortslin.  ds  Fcmn  In  16W-    Gingueoe,  UL  283. 
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soripte  from  Greece  about  1423,  and  thus  put  his  country 
in  possession  of  authors  hardly  known  to  her  by  name. 
Among  these  were  Pluto,  Plotinus,  Diodorus,  Anion, 
Dio  Caseins,  Strabo,  Pindar,  Oallimaclms,  Appian.  After 
teaching  Greek  at  Bologna  and  Florence,  Aurispa  also 
ended  a  length  of  days  under  the  patronage  of  the  house 
of  Eeto,  at  Ferrara.  To  these  may  be  added,  in  the  list 
of  public  instructors  in  Greek  before  1440,  Filelfo,  a 
mau  still  more  known  by  his  virulent  disputes  with  his 
contemporaries  than  by  hie  learning;  who,  returning 
from  Greece  in  1427,  laden  with  manuscripts,  was  not 
long  afterwards  appointed  to  the  chair  of  rhetoric,  that 
is,  of  Latin  and  Greek  philology,  at  Florence;  and, 
according  to  his  own  account,  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  whole  city.*  But  his  vanity  wns  excessive,  and  his 
contempt  of  others  not  less  so.  Poggio  was  one  of  his 
enemies ;  and  their  language  towards  each  other  is  a 
noble  specimen  of  the  decency  with  which  literary  and 
personal  quarrels  were  carried  on.'  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  Qianozzo  Manetti,  a  contemporary  scholar, 
is  less  known  than  others,  chiefly  because  the  mildness 
of  his  character  spared  him  the  altercations  "to  which  they 
owe  a  part  of  their  celebrity .* 

:;    Creek  nfranea.  In  Baylc,  EkMeha,  KS- 

Mehua,  Zens,  Tirsbuechl,  Mrinen, 

~        i,  Shepherd,  Cornlanl,  Oln- 

UtdTBuelle, 


I  11  1i  Impossible  to 

1  mhjat  within  Ok  limit:  of  these  pages, 
I  will  refer  tin  reader  to  the  moat  rueful 

it  quotldle  *d  quadiliigeij-  of  the  above  writings,  some  of  which, 

tot,  vqL  fortasela  et  unpllrd ;  et  hi  qui-  being  merely  biographical  collections,  da 

dam  magna  In  parte  vlrl  grandlom  et  not  give  the  connected  Information  lis 

n  online  eeuatorlo.    Phllepb.  Eplst  ad  would  require.  The  Lives  of  Poggio  and 

arm.  142b.  of  Loremo  de'  Medici  will  make  him 

l>  Shepherd's  Lite  of  Poggio,  eh.  vt.  familiar  with   the  literary  history  of 

ami  vlll.  Italy  fur  the  ■hole  flTteeutli  century,  bt 

■  Hody  was,  perhaps,  (he  first  who  ambtaaUon  with  pnbllc  events,  aa  It  la 

threw  much  light  on  the  early  studies  beat  learned.    I  need  not  say  that  Tira- 

of  Greek   In   Italy;  and  hu  hook,   D>  boechl  li  a  source  of  vast  knowledge  to 

Gnedfl  illustrlbu  s,  lingnce  Grsscas  tnslau-  Uioae  who  can  encounter   two  quarto 

rstoribus,  will  be  read  with  planum  and  volumes.     Olngneo^'e  third  volume  la 

jdvantaga  by  every  lover  of  literature ;  chiefly  borrowed  from  these,  and  may  b» 

though  Menus,  who  came  with  more  ea>  read  with  great  advantage.    Finally,  a 

-  Uberant  erudition   to  the  subject,  has  clear,  full,  and  accurate  account  of  those 

pomled  out  a  few  errors.    But  more  It  times  will  be  found  In  Heeren.    It  will 

Hody  being  chiefly  concerned  with  the  to  the  revival  of  Latin  as  well  as  Greek. 
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18.  Many  of  these  cultivators  of  the  Greet  language 
devoted  their  leisure  to  tmnsiataig  the  mann- 
seripts  brought  into  Italy.  The  earliest  of  £™"£Li 
these  vu  1'eter  Paul  Vergerio  (commonly  T^klu* 
oalled  the  elder,, to  dufaflflOim  ha™  fmm  a  more 
celebrated  roan  of  the  same  names  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury), a  scholar  of  Chrysoloras,  but  not  till  he  was  rather 
advanced  in  years.  He  made,  by  order  of  lite  enpemr 
Sigkmund,  and  therefore  not  earlier  than.  1410,  a  tzans- 
lation  of  Arrian,  which  is  said  to  exist  in  the  Vatican 
library  j  but  we  know  little  of  its  merits.*  A  mora  re- 
nowned person  was  Ambrogio  Traversari,  a  Florentine 
monk  of  the  order  of  Oamaldoli,  who  employed  many 
years  in  this  useful  labour.  No  one  of  that  age  has  left 
a  more  respectable  same  for  private  worth ;  hia  e 
breathe  a  spirit  of  virtue,  of  kindness  to  bis  frienc 
of  zeal  for  learning.  In  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries 
he  was  placed,  not  quite  justly,  on  a  level  with  Leonard 
Aretin  for  his  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  he  surpassed  hisn 
in  Greek.*  Yet  neither  bis  translations,  nor  those  of  his 
contemporaries,  Guarino  of  Verona,  Foggio,  Leonardo 
Aretino,  Filelfo,  who,  with  several  others,  rather  before 
1440,  or  not  long  afterwards,  rendered  the  historian; 
and  philosophers  of  Greece  familiar  to  Italy,  can  be  ox- 
tolled  as  correct,  or  as  displaying  what  is  truly  to  be 
called  a  knowledge  of  either  language.  Voanua,  Cason- 
bon,  and  Hnet  speak  with  much  dispraise  of  most  of 
these  early  translations  from  Greek  into  Latin.  Tbe 
Italians  knew  not  enough  of  the  original,  and  the  Greeks 
were  not  masters  enough  of  Latin.  Gaza,  upon  the 
whole,  "  than  whom  no  one  is  more  aoccesefnl,"  says 
Erasmus,  "  whether  he  renders  Greek  into  Latin,  or 
Latin  into  Greek,"  is  reckoned  the  most  elegant,  and 
Argyropulus  the  most  exact.    But  George  of  Trebizoml, 

l  Wop:.  DMv. :  Verserio.     He  sera™  to  hU  outer.  Tt*  life  wt  Anbmgfc. TV.. 

toha-ve  HTlBBlTHy  gwd  Idtbi.  if  we  y™ri  hu  b-ra  written  bj  Mthw  -ray 

maj  Judge  by  ihA  uMcta  in  Ccrnlani.  coplonely.  maA  with  rJfltaieu  mawledgQ 

11.  ej.  sttheflms;  tl  to  ipMnneiflai 

•  Tlio  HoAmwIioon  af  Trimmer!.  1IWV7  history  of  Itetr.  There  I*  a 
(bough  not  of  hnpemmce  m  a  Bum;  uilMj'  geod  aeoomt  *#  bta  In  mnrsn. 
worn,  una  ta  |mm.,  nocmBog  to  Btflt  voL  ilx.,  and  o  shirt  me  m  Rune;  but 
(CemildoU.  nuleD),ft»t*e«iilJwrwM  the  fulleit  biography  of  the  mm  tann- 
in boneit  mm,  mil  that  be  B«J  hi  ■  kK  will  be  ftand  fn  Melners.  Leteoibe- 
Tory  corrupt  age.  It  M  m  acrannt  of  Bchre ibuEgen  bertUimWr  IDbmer,  vol.  II. 
the  viHitation.of  aomeconveDtibelonglDg  p.  aaa-BOT. 
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Filelfo,  Leonard  Aretin,  l'oggio.  Valla,  Perotti,  are 
rather  severely  dealt  with  by  the  sharp  critics  of  later 
times.'  Fur  this  reproach  does  not  tall  only  on  the 
scholars  of  the  first  generation,  but  on  their  successors, 
except  Politian,  down  nearly  to  the  cloeo  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Yet,  though  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  the 
deficiencies  of  classical  erudition  at  this  time,  lest  the 
reader  should  hastily  conclude  that  the  praises  bestowed 
upon  it  are  less  relative  to  the  previous  state  of  igno- 
rance,- and  the  difficulties  with  which  that  generation 
had  to  labour,  than  they  really  are,  this  cannot  affect 
our  admiration  and  gratitude  towards  men  who,  by  their 
diligence  and  ardour  in  acquiring  and  communicating 
knowledge,  excited  that  thirst  for  improvement,  and  laid 
those  foundations  of  it,  which  rendered  the  ensuing  age 
so  glorious  in  the  annals  of  literature. 

19.  They  did  not  uniformly  find  any  great  public  en- 
PoNic  ai-  couragement  in  the  early  stages  of  their  teach- 
murigenient  ing.  On  the  contrary,  Aurispa  met  with  some 
id*i*d-  opposition  to  philological  literature  at  Bologna." 
The  civilians  and  philosophers  were  pleased  to  treat  the 
innovators  as  men  who  wanted  to  set  showy  against 
solid  learning.     Nor  was  the  state  of  Italy  and  of  the 

.  papacy  during  the  long  schism  very  favourable  to  thoir 
object.  Gingutne  remarks  that  patronage  was  more 
indispensable  in  the  fifteenth  century  than  it  had  been 
in  the  last.  Dante  and  Petrarch  shone  out  by  a  para- 
mount force  of  genius ;  but  the  men  of  learning  required 
the  encouragement  of  power  in  order  to  excite  and  sus- 
tain their  industry. 

20.  That  encouragement,  however  it  may  have  been 


Nice™,  voL  ii.  in  I'erolll ;  eee  also  ■  was  ant  ipanm  parlre.    Filelfo,  after  «x- 

totter  of  Erasmus  in  Jurtiu'a  Life,  It  439.  tilting  over  them,  glvet  the  true  mewing. 

Filelfo  lelki  ns  of  a  peiplexllj  into  FhUepb.  Spin.  ad  aim.  U40. 

which  Ambroglo  Traversal!  and  C«lo  TniTenul  complain!  much, in  one  of 

Marwpini,  perhaps  the   two  principal  hla  letters,  of  the  difficulty  he  found  la 

Greek  scholars  in  Indj- after  himself  aud  translating  Diogenes  Luertina,  lib.  Tit 

Guarino,  were   thrown    by  this   line   of  cptst.il.;  but  Melners,  though  admitting 

Homer :—  numy  errors,  thinks  this  one  of  tho  bat 

*•¥¥  *•*•  '*>'  ,>H™,  I,  among  the  earl,  translations.  1L  SJKL 

•woAmDo..  ■  Tiraboadtu,  vti.  391. 

riie  first  thought  it  meant  popalum 

o,  Google 
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delayed,  Lad  been  accorded  before  the  year  1440. 
Eugenius  IV.  was  the  first  pope  who  displayed  ^ 
an  inclination  to  favour  the  learned.  They  »™oni«i 
found  a  still  more  liberal  patxon  in  Alfonso,  king  bel0re  1*4°1 
of  Naples,  who,  first  of  all  European  princes,  established 
the  interchange  of  praise  and  pension,  both,  however, 
well  deserved,  with  Filelfo,  Poggio,  Valla,  Beccatelli, 
and  other  eminent  men.  This  seems  to  have  begun  bo- 
fore  1440,  though  it  was  more  conspicuous  afterwards 
until  his  death  in  1458.  The  earliest  literary  academy 
was  established  at  Naples  by  Alfonso,  of  which  Antonio 
Beccatelli,  more  often  called  Panormita  from  his  birth- 

S'aoe,  was  the  first  president,  as  Pontano  was  the  second. 
icolas  of  Este,  marquia  of  Ferrara,  received  literary 
men  in  his  hospitable  court.  But  none  were  so  cele- 
brated or  useful  in  this  patronage  of  letters  as  Cosmo 
do'  Medici,  the  Pericles  of  Florence,  who,  at  the  period 
with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  was  surrounded  by 
Traversari,  Niccolo  Niccoli,  Leonardo  Aretino,  Poggio ; 
all  ardent  to  retrieve  the  treasures  of  Greek  and  Human 
learning.  Filelfo  alone,  malignant  and  irascible,  stood 
aloof  from  the  Medicean  party,  and  poured  his  venom 
in  libels  on  Cosmo  and  the  chief  of  his  learned  associates. 
Niccoli,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Florence,  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered among  these ;  not  for  his  writings,  since  he  left 
none ;  but  on  account  of  his  care  for  the  good  instruction 
of  youth,  which  has  made  Meiners  call  him  the  Floren- 
tine Socrates,  and  for  his  liberality  as  well  as  diligence 
in  collecting  books  and  monuments  of  antiquity.  The 
public  library  of  St.  Mark  was  founded  on  a  bequest  by 
Niccoli,  in  1437,  of  his  own  collection  of  eight  hundred 
manuscripts.  It  was,  too,  at  his  instigation,  and  that  of 
Traversari,  that  Cosmo  himself,  about  this  time,  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  which,  under  his  grandson,  acquired 
the  name  of  the  Laurentian  library.11 

21.  As  the  dangers  of  the  Eastern  Empire  grew  more 
imminent,  a  few  that  had  still  endeavoured  to 
preserve  in  Greece  the  purity  of  their  lam-  ofioEntBi11 
guage,  and  the  speculations  of  ancient  philo-  Jtjjj*»  *» 
sophy,  turned  their  eyes  towards  a  haven  that 
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seemed  to  solicit  the  glory  of  protecting  them.  The  first 
of  these  that  is  well  known  was  Theodore  Gaza,  who 
fled  from  his  birthplace,  Thessalonioa,  when  it  fell  under 
the  Turkish  yoke  in  1490.  He  rapidly  acquired  the 
Latin  language  by  the  help  of  Viotorin  of  Feltre.'  Gaza 
became  afterwards,  but  not,  perhaps,  within  the  period 
to  which  this  chapter  is  limited,  rector  of  the  university 
of  Ferrara.  In  this  city  Eugenius  IV.  held  a  council  in 
1438,  removed  next  year,  on  account  of  sickness,  to 
Florence,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.  Though  it  is  notorious  that  the  appearances 
of  success  which  attended  this  hard  bargain  of  the  strong 
with  the  weak  were  very  fallacious,  the  presence  of 
several  Greeks,  skilled  in  their  own  language,  and  even 
in  their  ancient  philosophy,  Pletho,  Bessarion,  Gaza, 
stimulated  the  noble  love  of  truth  and  science  that  burned 
in  the  bosoms  of  enlightened  Italians.  Thus,  in  1440, 
the  spirit  of  ancient  learning  was  already  diffused  on 
that  side  the  Alps :  the  Greek  language  might  be  learned 
in  at  least  four  or  five  cities,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
it  was  a  recommendation  to  the  favour  of  the  great; 
while  the  establishment  of  universities  at  Pavia,  Turin, 
Ferrara,  and  Florence,  since  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  or  near  the  olose  of  the  last,  bore  witness 
to  the  generous  emulation  which  they  served  to  redouble 
and  concentrate. 

22.  It  is  an  interesting  question,  What  were  the  causes 
Cuum  or  °f  this  enthusiasm  for  antiquity  which  we  find 
tuthudium  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  ?— a 
uuitjin  hnrstofpublie  feeling  that  seems  rather  sudden, 
"*-  but  prepared  by  several  circumstances  that  lie 
farther  back  in  Italian  history.  The  Italians  had  for 
some  generations  learned  more  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  great  people  that  had  subdued  the  world.  The 
fall  of  the  house  of  Swahin,  releasing  their  necks  from  a 
foreign  yoke,  had  given  them  a  prouder  sense  of  nation- 
ality; while  the  name  of  Roman  emperor  was  syste- 
matically associated  by  one  party  with  ancient  tradition; 
and  the  stndy  of  the  civil  law,  barbarously  ignorant  as 
its  professors  often  were,  had  at  least  the  effect  of  keep- 
ing alive  a  mysterious  veneration  for  antiquity.     The 

*  Vfctorin  ptThapa  exduutged  Instruction    of  lYnverurE  (p.  *2l,  edit.  Mehui).  tint 
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monuments  of  ancient  Italy  were  perpetual  witnesses  ; 
their  iiiBoriptionB  were  read ;  it  was  enough  that  a  few 
men  like  Petrarch  should  animate  the  rest;  it  was 
enough  that  learning  should  become  honourable,  and 
that  there  should  be  the  means  of  acquiring  it.  The 
story  of  Bienzi,  familiar  to  every  one,  is  a  proof  what 
enthusiasm  could  be  kindled  by  ancient  recollections. 
Meantime  the  laity  became  better  instructed;  a  mixed 
race,  ecclesiastics,  but  not  priests,  and  capable  alike  of 
enjoying  the  benefices  of  the  church  or  of  returning 
from  it  to  the  world,  were  more  prone  to  literary  than 
theological  pursuits.  The  religious  scruples  which  bad 
restrained  churchmen,  in  the  darker  ages,  from  perusing 
heathen  writers  by  degrees  gave  way,  as  the  spirit  of 
religion  itself  grew  more  objective,  and  directed  itself 
more  towards  maintaining  the  outward  church  in  its 
orthodoxy  of  profession  and  in  its  secular  power,  than 
towards  cultivating  devout  sentiments  in  the  bosom. 

23.  The  principal  Italian  cities  became  more  wealthy 
and  more  luxurious  after  the  middle  of  the  Ait-U^ 
thirteenth  century.     Books,  though  still  very  state  of 
dear,  comparatively  with  the  present  value  of  ***"*■ 
money,  were  much  less  so  than  in  other  parts  of  Europe.* 
In  Milan,    about  1300,  there  were  fifty  persons  who 
Lived  by  copying  them.    At  Bologna  H  was  also  a  regu- 
lar occupation  at  fixed  prices.™    In  this  state  of  social 
Eirosperity,  the  keen  relish  of  Italy  for  intellectual  exoel- 
ence  had  time  to  develop  itself.    A  style  of  painting 
appeared  in  the  works  of  Giotto  and  his  followers,  rude 
and  imperfect,  according  to  the  skilrulnese  of  later  times, 
but  in  itself  pure,  noble,  and  expressive,  and  well  adapted 


t  Snvfgny  thinks  the  price  of  books 

than  a  mere  monetary  one,  which  last 

In  Uw  middle  ansa  baa  bam  much  exag- 

Bnrigny has  given  tot  mhrately,  It  can 

gerated,  ud  that  wo  lire  *pt  to  Judge 

offuid  llule  Information.  The  unpnadnn 

by  a  few  Instances  of  splendid  volume), 

left  on   my  mind,  wlthoat  comparing 

nary  prices  (bin  similar  proofa  of  ralnry 

commodities,  woa  that  books  were  In 

In  collectors  do  at  present.    Thousands 

real  value  very  considerably  dearer  (that 

of  manuscripts  are  extant,  and  the  sight 

la,  In  the  ratio  of  several  nntta  to  one) 

of  most  of  them  may  convince  oi  that 

than  at  present,  -which  is  rmr&rmed  by 

they  were  -written  nt  no  extraordinary 

many  other  evidences. 

cost    He  then  glvee  a  long  list  of  Inw- 

■  Tbraboschl,  Iv.  1340.    The  price 

books,  the  price*  or  which  he  hue  IbTmd 

tor  copying  a  Bible  was  el  ah  ty  Bolcgnese 

recorded.    Geach.  dea  Bomischen  Reclits, 

llvres,  three  of  which  were  equal  to  two- 

III.  54B.    Bnt  unices  thle  were  accom- 

gold florins. 

panied  with  a  better  standard  of  value 

t.  il30SlC 
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to  reclaim  the  taste  from  the  extravagance  of  romance  to 
classic  simplicity.  Those  -were  ready  for  the  love  of 
Virgil,  who  had  formed  their  sense  of  beauty  by  the 
figures  of  Giotto  and  the  language  of  Dante.  The  subject 
of  Dante  is  truly  mediaeval ;  but  his  style,  the  clothing 
of  poetry,  bears  the  strongest  marks  of  his  acquaintance 
with  antiquity.  The  influence  of  Petrarch  was  far  more 
direct,  ana  has  already  been  pointed  out. 

24.  The  love  of  Greek  and  Latin  absorbed  the  minds 

of  Italian  scholars,  and  effaced  all  regard  to 
atotr<>r  every  other  branch  of  literature.  Their  own 
mtiqnity.  language  was  nearly  silent;  few  oondescended 
so  much  as  to  write  letters  in  it ;  as  few  gave  a  moment's 
attention  to  physical  science,  though  we  find  it  men- 
tioned, perhaps  as  remarkable,  in  Victorin  of  Peltre, 
that  he  had  some  fondness  for  geometry,  and  had  learned 
to  understand  Euclid."  But  even  in  Latin  they  wrote 
very  little  that  can  be  deemed  worthy  of  remembrance, 
or  even  that,  can  be  mentioned  at  all.  The  ethical  dia- 
logues of  Francis  Bttrbaro,  a  noble  Venetian,  on  the 
married  life  (de  re  uxoria),"  and  of  Poggio  on  nobility, 
are  almost  the  only  books  that  fall  within  this  period, 
except  declamatory  invectives  or  panegyrics,  and  other 
productions  of  circumstance.  Their  knowledge  was  not 
yet  exact  enough  to  let  them  venture  upon  critical  phi- 
lology; though  Nlccoll  and  Traversan  were  silently 
occupied  in  the  useful  task  of  correcting  the  text  of 
manuscripts,  faulty  beyond  description  in  the  later  cen- 
turies. Thus  we  must  consider  Italy  as  still  at  school, 
active,  acute,  sanguine,  full  of  promise,  but  not  yet  be- 
come really  learned,  or  capable  of  doing  more  than  excite 
the  emulation  of  other  nations. 

25.  But  wo  find  veiy  little  corresponding  sympathy 
with  this  love  of  classical  literature  in  other  parts  of 
Europe ;  not  so  much  owing  to  the  want  of  intercourse. 


D  BuUio  wM  jl  scholar  of  Gasparbi  la  1 

L*tin.    He  bad  probably  learned  Greek  Some  account  of  It  mar  ' 

of  Gnarlno,  for  It  ii  aaid  that,  on  Hie  Shepherd's  Life  of  Poggfo,  cl 

vlalt  of  the  emperor  John  Paleologus  tn  Coraiani,  Ii.  131,  who  thinks 

Italy  In  i«a,  he  was  addressed  by  two  von;  of  moral  philosophy  In 

noble   Venetians,   Leonardo    GEDSllnLant  century  which  la  not  Ik  ser 

and  Francesco  Barbaro,  En  u  good  Ian-  some   ancient  system.     He 

gnage  aa  If  they  had  been  born  In  Greece,  father  or  the  more  celebrate, 

Andrei^lli.    33.      The    treatise    de    re  Barbaras. 
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u  to  i  difference  of  external  circumstances,  and  still 
more  of  national  character  and  acquired  habits. 
Olemangis,  indeed,  rather  before  the  end  of  the  inmi^in 
fourteenth  century,  is  said  by  Crevier  to  Fp«™io*. 
have  restored  the  study  of  classical  antiquity  in  France, 
after  an  intermission  of  two  centuries ;  *  and  Eichhom 
deems  his  style  superior  to  that  of  most  contemporary 
Italians.1  Even  the  Latin  -verses  of  Clemangis  are  praised 
by  the  same  author,  as  the  first  that  had  been  tolerably 
written  on  this  side  the  Alps  for  two  hundred  years. 
Bnt  we-  do  not  find  much  evidence  that  he  produced  any 
effect  upon  Latin  literature  in  France.  The  general 
style  was  as  bad  as  before.  Their  writers  employed  not 
only  the  barbarous  vocabulary  of  the  schools,  but  even 
French  words  with  Latin  terminations  adapted  to  them.' 
We  shall  see  that  the  renovation  of  polite  letters  in 
France  must  be  dated  long  afterwards.  Several  uni- 
versities were  established  in  that  kingdom ;  but  even  if 
universities  had  been  always  beneficial  to  literature, 
which  was  not  the  cose  during  the  prevalence  of  echo- 
lastio  disputation,  the  civil  wars  of  one  unhappy  reign, 
and  the  English  invasions  of  another,  could  not  but 
retard  the  progress  of  all  useful  studies.  Some  Greeks, 
about  1430,  are  said  to  have  demanded  a  stipend,  in 
pursuance  of  a  decree  of  the  council  of  Vienne  in  the 
preceding  century,  for  teaching  their  language  in  the 
university  of  Paris.  The  nation  of  France,  one  of  the 
four  into  which  that  university  was  divided,  assented  to 
this  suggestion;  but  we  find  no  other  steps  taken  in 
relation  to  it.  In  1455,  it  is  said  that  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage was  publicly  taught.* 

26.  Of  classical  learning  in  England  we  can  tell  no 
favourable  story.      The  Latin  writers  of  the  Machniore, 
fifteenth  century,  few  in  number,  are  still  more  » in  Eng- 
insignifi  cant  in  value ;  they  possess  scarce  an  ha± 
ordutary  knowledge  of  grammar;  to  say  that  they  are 

P  Hat.  de  llJnlvenili  de  Pult,  111.  '  BuIkuh,   Hljt    Cnis,  I'irl'.,  apnd 

ISt.  Heeren,  p.  118. 

1  Ge«h.derIJtter»tnr,li.a«.  Melnert  '  Crevier,  It.  13.    Heeren,  p.  131.— 

(Tetglelcli.  der  Bitten,  111.  S3)  eitols  Cle-  [Dannou  say!  (Journal  dej  Savins,  May, 

mangle  In  equally  high  Hdu.  Ht  is  said  1819).   Unit  we  might  find  nameH  and 

to  hire  reed  lectures  on  the  rhetoric  of  hoota  to  show  tbit  the  etudr  of  QiMk 

.    Id.  IL  Ht.    W«  -™  not  totally  Interrupted  la  Ftinoa 

the  Utter to  early  ?  from  1300  (0  US3.— 1842.] 
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full  of  barbarians  and  perfectly  inelegant,  is  hardly 
neoessary..  The  university  of  Oxford  was  not  leas  fre- 
quented at  this  time  than  in  the  preceding  century, 
though  it  was  about  to  decline ;  but  its  pursuits  were  as 
nugatory  and  pernicious  to  real  literature  as  before.' 
Poggio  aays,  more  than  once,,  in  writing  from  England 
about  1120,  that  he  could  find  no  good  books,  and  is  not 
very  respectful  to  our  scholars.  "  Men.  given  up  i»  sen- 
suality we  may  find  in  abundance ;  but  very  few  lovers 
of  learning ;  and  those  barbarous,  skilled  more  in  quibbles 
and  sophisms  than  in  literature.  I  visited  many  con- 
vents ;  they  were  all  full  of  books  of  modern  doctors, 
whom  we  should  not  think  worthy  so  much  as  to  be 
heard.  They  have  few  works  of  the  ancients,  and  those 
are  much  better  with  us.  Nearly  all  the  convents  of 
this  island  have  been  founded  within  four  hundred  years: 
but  that  was  not  a  period  in  which  either  learned  men, 
or  such  books  as  we  seek,  could  be  expected,  for  they  had 
been  lost  before,"  ° 

27.  Tet  books  began  to  be  accumulated  in  our  public 
.  libraries-:  Aungerville,  in  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, gave  part  of  his  collection  to  a  college  at 
Oxford ;  and  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester, 
bequeathed  six  hundred  volumes,  as  some  have  said,  or 
one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  only,  according  to  another 
account,  to  that  university.*'  But  these  books  were  not 
of  much  value  in  a  literary  sense,  though  some  may  have 
been  historically  useful.  I  am  indebted  to  Heeren  for  a 
letter  of  thanks  from  the  duke  of  Gloucester  to  Decern- 
brio,  an  Balian  scholar  of  considerable  reputation,  who 
had  sent  him  a  translation  of  Plato  de  Repuldica.  It 
must  have  been  written  before  July,  1447,  the  date  of 
Humphrey's  death,  and  was  probably  as  favourable  a 
specimen  of  our  Latinity  as  the  kingdom  could  furnish/ 

i  discredited  for  priory  of 

-ima"  ofabont 

a  that,  middle  of  the 

being  dUdplei  of  Bcotoi  mud  tekhsm.  libraries  of 

Uw  Omnium  talked  the  Jargon  of  their  -**— ■ 

■  Fogg.  Erdlt  p.  43  (edit.  1933). 

K  T  ho  former  number  is  given   by 
Werton;  the  latter  I  find  In  a  ehort  tract    _ 

io  Ubrmrlee  (1931).  by    script) 

' "  rL 

quod  to  totqne  floreatlddml  vtrl 
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28.  Among  the  Cisalpine  nations,  the  German  had  the 
greatest  tendency  to  literary  improvement,  as  fe^ 
we  may  judge  by  surjsequent  events,  rather  fiSS 
than  by  much  that  was  apparent  so  early  as  g^Jj^ 
1440.  Their  writers  is  Latin  were  still  bar- 
barous, nor  had  they  partaken  m  the  lore  of  antiquity 
which  actuated  the  Italians.  But  the  German  nation 
displayed  its  best  characteristic — a  serious,  honest,  indus- 
trious disposition,  loving  troth  and  goodness,  and  glad 
to  pursue  whatever  put  seemed  to  lead  to  them.  A 
proof  of  this  character  was  given  is  an  institution  of 
considerable  influence  both  upon  learning  and  religion, 
the  college,  or  brotherhood,  of  DerventeT,  planned  by 
Gerard  Groot,  but  not  built  and  inhabited  till  1400, 
fifteen  years  after  his  death.  The  associates  of  this, 
called  by  different  names,  but  more  usually  Brethren  of 
the  Life  in  Common  (Gemeineslebens),  or  Good  Brethren 
and  Sisters,  were  dispersed  in  different  parts  of  Germany 
and  the  Low  Countries,  hut  with  their  head  college  at 
Beventer.  They  bore  an  evident  resemblance  to  the 
modern  Moravians,  by  their  strict  lives,  their  commu- 
nity, at  least  a  partial  one,  of  goods,  their  industry  in 
manual  labour,  their  fervent  devotion,  their  tendency  to 
mysticism.  But  they  were  as  strikingly  distinguished 
from  them  by  the  cultivation  of  knowledge,  which  was 
encouraged  in  brethren  of  sufficient  capacity,  and  pro- 
moted by  schools  both  for  primary  and  for  enlarged  edu- 
cation. "  These  schools  were,"  says  Eichhom,  "  the 
fingt  genuine  nurseries  of  literature  in  Germany,  so  tar 
as  it  depended  on  the  knowledge  of'  languages ;  and  in 
them  wan  first  taught  the  Latin,  and  in  the  process  of 
time  thoGreek  and  Eastern  tongues.""  It  will  be  readily 
understood  that  Latin  only  could  he  taught  in  the  period 

Gmcla  et  Latinta  Uteris  poritiiwlmi,  quirt  dtolnnenaibua.     Walton    also    mention" 

lilac  apud  too  gout  nnatris  tanporlbna,  the  letter,  IL  3SH.    The  abaurd  solecism 

habeantnr.  qnlbna  neadanru  quid  Ian-  eiemrillicd  In  "  dm  felinem  jndiosmna  " 

dam  digue  Hdi  posslt  OMgHst    Hit  to  wn  introduced  inftctedlv  by  the  writers 

quod  filcnndiam  pdasant  1 1  lam  et  pilaris  at  the  twelfth  century.    Hilt.  UtL  ds  Is 

Tiris  dlgnam.  qua  prorsus  perierat,  linic  Franco,  Lc  146.  i 

HBcnlo  renovaUt ;  nee  Id  vobia  satis  folt,       ■  sfclners,  LebenibeachreltniBBBn  be- 

M  Gma  literal  icnutt  ads,  Dt  et  rBhmfcr  Manner,  li.  311-334.    I*mbin«, 

pbilogophoa  GnKofl  el  vlvendi  mafrtBtrM,  Original  de  lTm primer] e,  11.  170.     Eich- 

qnl  nottrla  Jam  obUtenU  erant  et  oc-  horn,  Oeachicbte  tun-  Lllteratar,  U.  131, 

cnltl,  [Wlatta,  et  cos  I»Unm  fadenta  IlL  B81.      Berlna,  ItorenttU  lUmtnta. 

In  nropatahiBi  adducltis.   Heereu  quotes  Moeheim,   cent.   IT.  c  i,  f  M.    Bfogr 

this,  p.  133,  from  Suit  da  ttndlis  lie-  Onii.:  Oerard,  Kempla. 
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with  which  we  are  now  concerned ;  and,  according  to 
Lambinet,  die  brethren  did  not  begin  to  open  public 
schools  till  near  the  middle  of  the  century.*  These 
schools  continued  to  flourish,  till  the  civil  ware  of  the 
Low  Countries  and  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  broke 
them  up.  Groningen  had  also  a  school,  St.  Edward's, 
of  considerable  reputation.  Thomas  a  Kempis,  accord- 
ing to  Meiners,  whom  Eichhorn  and  Heeren  have  fol- 
lowed, presided  over  a  school  at  Zwoll,  wherein  Agricola, 
Hegius,  Langiua,  and  Dringeberg,  the  restorers  of  learn- 
ing in  Germany,  were  educated.  But  it  seems  difficult 
to  reconcile  this  with  known  dates,  or  with  other  accounts 
of  that  celebrated  person's  history.1'  The  brethren  Ge- 
meineslebens  had  forty-five  houses  in  1430,  and  in  1460 
more  than  thrice  the  number.  They  are  said  by  some 
to  have  taken  regular  vows,  though  I  find  a  difference  in 
my  authorities  as  to  this,  and  to  have  professed  celibacy. 
They  were  bound  to  live  by  the  labour  of  their  hands, 
observing  the  ascetic  discipline  of  monasteries,  and  not 
to  beg;  which  made  the  mendicant  orders  their  ene- 
mies. They  were  protected,  however,  against  these 
malignant  calumniators  by  the  favour  of  the  pope.  The 
passages  quoted  by  Bevius,  the  historian  of  Deventer, 
do  not  quite  bear  out  the  reputation  for  love  of  literature 
which  Eichhorn  has  given  them ;  but  they  were  much 
occupied  in  copying  and  binding  books."  Their  house 
at  Bruxelles  began  to  print  books  instead  of  copying 
them,  in  1474,d 

29.  We  have  in  the  first  chapter  made  no  mention  of 

Phratnd    *k°  P0?8*0**  sciences,  because  little  was  to  be 

acienua     said,  and  it  seemed  expedient  to  avoid  breaking 

j^*"*  the  subject  into  unnecessary  divisions.     It  is 

well  known  that  Europe  had  more  obligations 

to  the  Saracens  in  this  than  in  any  other  province  of 

research.    They  ind&d  had  borrowed  much  from  Greece, 

and  much  from  India ;  but  it  was  through  their  language 

that  it  came  into  use  among  the  nations  of  the  West. 

Gerbert,  near  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  was  tho  first 

who,   by  travelling  into  Spain,  learned  something  of 

Arabian  science.    A  common  literary  tradition  ascribes 


ea  de  nrcipriiuerle,  p.  ISO.  RerluB,  Daveiit  UlnsL 

ire,  p.  323.     Klcbhom,  p.  IK.        •  Diyeptrtl  Illutratll,  p 
■.  1*5.     Blug.  Untv. :  Kemplo.       <LnnMncf 


a,  Google 
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to  him  the  introduction  of  their  numerals,  and  of  the 
arithmetic  founded  on  them,  into  Europe.      This  hag 
been  disputed,  and  again  re-assorted,  in  modern  times.* 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  here,  that  only  a  very  unreasonable 
scepticism  has  questioned  the  use  of  Arabic  numerals  in 
calculation  during  the  thirteenth  century;  the 
positive  evidence  on  this  side  cannot  be  affected  n^'nu 
by  the  notorious  fact,  that  they  ■were  not  em-  ""L^, 
ployed  in  legal  instruments,  or  in  ordinary 
accounts :  such  an  argument  indeed  would  be  equally 
good  in  comparatively  modern  times.    These  numerals 
are  found,  according  to  Andrt*,  in  Spanish  manuscripts 
of  the  twelfth  century ;  and,  according  both  to  him  and 
Cossali,  who  speak  from  actual  inspection,  in  the  treatise 
of  arithmetic  and  algebra  by  Leonard  Fibonacci  of  Pisa, 

-  *  See   Audits,  the  Ardueologla,  vol.  referred  bv  some  competent  judges  to  the 

vllt,  and  the  Encyclopedia*  Britannic  twelfth,  and  by  olben  la  tba  very  begln- 

and   Metropolitan,  on   one    side   against  nlnj  of  the  thirteenth  century.    It  pnr- 

Qerbert;  Monulcla,  I.  Ml.  and  KHstnsr,  porta  to  be  an  Introduction  to  the  art  of 

aeacbtehte  der  laathematik,  L  is  and  multiplying  and  dividing  numbers;  qutc- 

li.  *M,  In  bis  niToar.    The  latter  rellea  quid  ab  auacisUs  excerpere  potul,  com- 

on  a  wen-known  paaaage  In  William  of  pendicle  collegL    The  author  uses  nine 

afalmeebury  concerning  Gerbert ;  Aba-  digits,  but  none  for  ten.  or  aero,  aa  is  also 

enm  carte  prlmna  a  Saracenla  nolens,  the  case  In  the  IIS.  of  Boethina    Stmt 

rcgnlaa  dedlt,  quas  a  aodanUbaa  abada-  vero  integri  novem  mfncienlea  ad  lnnnl- 

1    singulis  aunt  snperjecta.    A  gentleman 


mentioned  by  Pea,  who  re 

twelfth  century,  in  which  AraDK  nume-  to  tots  tutneno  unmown  enoence  m  cue 

rala  are  Introduced.    It  la  answered  that  controversy,  ia  of  opinion  that  tba  rudi- 

the  language  of  Kalmeabury  la  indefinite,  menu,  at  the  very  least,  of  our  numora- 

that    Herberts    own    eiuressiona    an  Uonare  Indicated  in  It,  and  that  the  author 

equally  id,  and  that  thecopylatof  thema-  cornea  within  one  atep  of  our  present 

nuacript  may  have  Inserted  the  ciphers,  aystem,  which  la  no  other  than  supplying 

It  la  evident  that  the  use  of  too  on.  an  additions!  character  for  rem.     His 

metal  signs  doea  not  of  itself  Imply  an  Ignorance  of  Una  character  rendera  hla 

acquaintance  with  the  Arabic  cslcula-  prooeas  drculloue,  as  it  doe*  not  contain 
tion,  though  it  was  a  necessary  atep  to  f  the  principle  of  juxtaposition  for  the 

it-     Signs  bearing  some  resemblance  to  purpose  of  summing  ;  but  it  doea  con- 

theae  (too  great  for  accident)  are  round  tain  the  still  more  essential  principle,  a 

in  UBS.  of  Boelhlus,  and  an  published  decuple  Increaae  of  value  for  the  tame 

by  sfoDtuda  (vol  L  planch,  xi).    In  one  alga,  in  a  progressive  sertea  of  location 

MS.  they  appeal  with  names  written  from  right  to  left.    I  shall  be  gratified 

over  each  of  them,  not  Greek,  or  Latin,  lr  this  slight  notfce  should   cause  the 

or  Arabic,  or  in  any  known  language,  treatise,  which  la  very  short,  to  be  pub- 

Thesa  singular  names,  and  nearly  the  Uabed.  or  more  fully  explained.     [This 

same  forma,  are  found  also  in  a  menu-  manuscript,  is  well  as  that  of  Boethius. 

of  the  Arundel  MSS.  in  the  British  Ho-  noticed  In  the  publications  of  Mr.  J.  O. 

seum.  and  which  la  said  to  have  belonged  Halllwell,  and  of  M.  Charles  at  Paris.— 
to  a  convent  at  Menu.    This  hsa  been    1M2.] 

vol.  i.  "Google 
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written  in  1220/  This  has  never  been  printed.'  It  is 
by  far  our  earliest  testimony  to  the  knowledge  of  algebra 
in  Uurope  ;  bat  Leonard  owns  that  he  learned  it  among 
the  Saracens.  "  This  author  appears,"  says  Hutton,  or 
rather  Cossali,  from  whom  he  borrows,  "  to  be  well 
skilled  in  the  various  ways  of  reducing  equations  to 
their  final  simple  state  by  all  the  osnal  methods."  His 
algebra  includes  the  solution  of  quadratics. 

30.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  we  find  Arabian  nume- 
rals employed  in  the  tables  of  Alfonso  X.,  H^g 
aSf'to     of  Castile,  published  about  1252.     They  are 
^™""  said  to  appear  also  in  the  Treatise  of  the  Sphere, 
™         by  John  de  Sacro  Bosco,  probably  about  twenty 
years  earlier;  and  a  treatise,  De  Aigorismo,  ascribed  to 
him,  treats  expressly  of  this  subject.11     Algorismus  was 
the  proper  name  for  the  Arabic  notation  and  method  of 
reckoning.    Matthew  Paris,  after  informing  us  that  John 
Basing  first  made  Greek  numeral  figures  known  in  Eng- 
land, observes,  that  in  these  any  number  may  be  repre- 
sented by  a  single  figure,  which  is  not  the  case  "in 
Latin,  nor  in  Algorism."'     It  is  obvious  that  in  some 
few  numbers  only  this  is  true  of  the  Greek;  but  the 
passage   certainly  implies   an  acquaintance   with  that 
notation  which  had  obtained  the  name  of  Algorism.    It 
cannot  therefore  be  questioned  that  Soger  Bacon  knew 
these  figures ;  yet  he  has,  I  apprehend,  never  mentioned 
them  in  his  writings ;  for  a  calendar,  bearing  the  date 
1292,  which  has  been  blunderingly  ascribed  to  him,  is 

r  Hoi  ltuda.  whom  several  ofrjersriterB  Use  in  tb*  mUraKrlpts  I  hfcn  Men.    I 

have  followed,  emmeorialy  places  tbli  should  add,  that  only  iw  of  liem  bear* 

work  Is  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  (be  name  of  Suro  Bourn,  and  that  In  a 

century.  hater  haiidwilllag.    [I  hare  culled  tola 

I  [  (1836).    M  has  since  been  pnh.  an  uupubiisheri  treatise  In  my  first  edl- 

llshed  by  M.  Librf,  at  Paris,  in  hie  His-  Hon.  on  the  authority  of  the  Btogrephie 

tolro    das    Sciences    Mathdmatiques    en  Unlver&elle.    But  Professiir  De  Morgan 

Italle.  vol.  ii..  from  a  US.  in  the  Maglio-  has  Informed  mo  that  it  was  printed  at 

becchi  Library.   It  occupies  170  pages  Venice  in  15  73. — 1B42.1 

,    ..  -, ..       _   The  editor  places 


Mat.  Paris,  i_°.  iwa.  p. 
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expressly  declared  to  bare  been  framed  at  Toledo.    In 

the  year  1282,  we  find  a  single  Arabic  figure  3  inserted 
in  a  public  record ;  not  only  the  first  indisputable  in- 
stance of  their  employment  hi  England,  but  the  only 
one  of  their  appearance  in  so  solemn  an  instrument.11 
But  I  have  been  informed  that  they  have  been  found  in 
some  private  documents  before  the  end  of  the  oentnry. 
In  the  following  age,  thongh  they  were  still  by  no  means 
in  common  use  among  accountants,  nor  did  they  begin 
to  be  so  till  much  later,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
mathematicians  were  thoroughly  conversant  -with  them, 
and  instances  of  their  employment  in  other  writings  may 
be  adduced." 

31.  Adelard  of  Bath,  in  the  twelfth  century,  translated 
the  elements  of  Enclid  from  the  Arabic,  and  another 
version  was  made  by  Oampano  in  the  next  age.  Tie 
first  printed  editions  are  of  the  latter."  The  writings  of 
Ptolemy  became  known  through  the  same  chan-  Maiimmti- 
nel;  and  the  onoe  celebrated  treatise  on  the  <»ii™u«s. 
Sphere  by  John  de  Sacro  Bosoo  (Holy wood,  or,  according 
toLeland,  Halifax),  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  is  said  to  be  but  an  abridgment  of  the  Alexandrian 
geometer."-  It  has  been  frequently  printed,  and  was  even 
thought  worthy  of  a  commentary  by  Clavins.  Jordan  of 
Hamnr  (Neroorarfrts),  near  the  same  time,  shows  -■»  con- 
siderable insight  into  the  properties  of  numbers."  Yi- 
tello,  a  native  of  Poland,  not  long  afterwards,  first  made 

«  Parliamentary  Wrtta,  [.  3M,  edited    the  ose  of  Arable  numerals  in  England, 

Frauds  Falgrem.    It  was  probably  in-    that  an  uiunicsHoniule  Instance  of  their 

having  been  left  for  tin  void  iu™.    It  the  pariah  church  of  Bomaey  (p.  Mi). 

will  not  be  detected  nitn  eeas,  e™  by  Bat  tbli,  I  conceive,  nuet  be  wholly  re- 

tira  help  of  thia  referee™.  Jectei— 1833.] 

■"  Audita,  11.  03.  jdvea  on  the  Thole  "  [M.  Chsrlee  Jonrdam,  in  his  edili™ 

the  beat  account  of  Hie  progna  of  nn.  of  bin  father1*  Bechercbeg  Critlquea  aur 

■msrals.    The  article   by  LeBUe  in  the  lee  TiadDctlona   d'Arialote,  p.  88,  has 

KucjcIopBdia  Brltannica  la  too  dogmati-  observed  that  I  have  reproduced  an  errur 

ml  In  denying  their  antiquity.    That  in  pdntedont  byTirobcechi,  tv.161.    Oam- 

Uie  Eucydopiedla  Metropolitan!!,  by  Mr.  peuodidnot  translate  Enclid,  though  be 

Feacecfc,  k  more  learned.     Montucla  la  commented  upon  him.    TLe-otflf  iianala- 

but  snperndal,  ami  Eaataer  haa  confined  tion  was  by  Adelard.— 1863.] 

blmaelftotheclalmaof  Uerberti  admit-  °  Monmcla,  1.   60S.     Blogr.  Univ.: 
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known  the  principles  of  optica  in  a  treatise  in  ten  books, 
several  times  printed  in  trie  sixteenth  century,  and  indi- 
cating an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and 
Arabian  geometers.  Montuola  has  charged  Yitello  with 
having  done  no  more  than  compress  and  arrange  a  work 
on  the  same. subject  by  Alhazen  ;  which  Andres,  always 

Sirtial  to  the  Arabian  writers,  has  not  failed  to  repeat. 
at  the  author  of  an  article  on  Yitello  in  the  Biographie 
Universelle  repels  this  imputation,  which  could  not,  he 
says,  have  proceeded  from  any  one  who  had  compared 
the  two  writers.  A  more  definite  judgment  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  laborious  German  historian  of  mathema- 
tics, Eastner.  "  Yitello,"  he  says,  "  has  with  diligence 
and  judgment  collected,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  what 
had  been  previously  known ;  and,  avoiding  the  todious- 
ness  of  Arabian  verbosity,  is  far  more  readable,  perspicu- 
ous, and  methodical  than  Alhazen ;  he  has  also  gone 
much  farther  in  the  science."  , 

32.  It  seems  hard  to  determine  whether  or  not  Roger 
Roger  Bacon  be  entitled  to  the  honours  of  a  discoverer 
B*™-  in  science ;  that  he  has  not  described  any  in- 
strument analogous  to  the  telescope,  is  now  generally 
admitted  ;  but  he  paid  much  attention  to  optics,  and  has 
some  new  and  important  notions  on  that  subject.  That 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  explosive  powers  of  gun- 
powder it  seems  unreasonable  to  deny ;  the  mere  de- 
tonation of  nitre  in  contact  with  an  inflammable  substance, 
which  of  course  might  be  casually  observed,  is  by  no 
means  adequate  to  his  expressions  in  the  well-known 
passage  on  that  subject.  But  there  is  no  ground  for 
donbting  that  the  Saracens  were  already  conversant  with 
gunpowder. 

33.  The  mind  of  Soger  Bacon  was    strangely  oom- 
Hiirwm-    pounded  of  almost   prophetic  gleams   of  the 
BjBfSJl*      future  course  of  science,  and  the  best  prin- 
ciples of  the  inductive  philosophy,  with  a  more 

than  usual  credulity  in  the  superstitions  of  his  own 
time.  Some  have  deemed  biTn  overrated  by  the  na- 
tionality of  the  English.'   But  if  we  may  have  sometimes 

1  Orach,  dsr  Mattwm.,  ii.  563.     Tho  ticoHtct,iIn7awpjtDgthet>IdedItl<mi. 

trim  hum  in  yitello.  as  pliyfair  hi«  re-  '  Melneri,  of  all  modem  historians  of 

UMrked  (DlnawUt.  in  EocycL  Brit,),  but  literature,  Is  theleut&Tannbleto  Hacou, 

Vltillioii  much  mm  common.    Kfctrwr  im«ewuntof  m^tnnmUUon.iiiidcrcdq- 
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given  him  credit  for  discoveries  to  which  he  hoe  only 
borne  testimony,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  originality 
of  his  genius.  I  have  in  another  place  remarked  the 
singular  resemblance  he  bears  to  Lord  Bacon,  not  only 
in  the  character  of  his  philosophy,  but  in  several  coin* 
cidences  of  expression.  This  has  since  been  followed  up 
by  a  later  writer,"  who  plainly  charges  Lord  Bacon  with 
having  borrowed  much,  and  with  having  concealed  his 
obligations.  The  Opus  Majus  of  Roger  Bacon  was  not 
published  till  1733,  but  the  manuscripts  were  not  un- 
common, and  Selden  had  thoughts  of  printing  the  work. 
The  quotations  from  the  Franciscan  and  the  Chancellor, 
printed  in  parallel  columns  by  Mr.  Forster,  are  some- 
times very  curiously  similar;  but  he  presses  the  resem- 
blance too  far;  and  certainly  the  celebrated  distinction, 
in  the  Novum  Organum,  of  four  classes  of  Idola  which 
mislead  the  judgment,  does  not  correspond,  as  he  sup- 
poses, with  that  of  the  causes  of  error  assigned  by  Roger 
Bacon. 

34.  The  English  nation  was  not  at  all  deficient  in 
mathematicians  during  the  fourteenth  century ;  a,^ 
on  the  contrary,  no  other  in  Europe  produced  mntaema- 
nearly  so  many.  But  their  works  have  rarely  {buSmth 
been  published.  The  great  progress  of  physical  ™t"j. 
science,  since  the  invention  of  printing,  has  rendered 
these  imperfect  treatises  interesting  only  to  the  curiosity 
of  a  very  limited  class  of  readers.  Thus  Richard  Suisset, 
or  Swineshead,  author  of  a  book  entitled,  as  is  said,  the 
Calculator,  of  whom  Cardan  speaks  in  such  language  as 
might  be  applied  to  himself,  is  scarcely  known,"  except  by 
name,  to  literary  historians ;  and  though  it  has  several 
times  been  printed,  the  book  is  of  great  rarity.'    But  the 


p.  244,  sprats  more  canrtioly  of  him.    It 
i»  impoesihle.  1  think,  to  deny  that  credu- 
lity la  ode  of  the  points  of  roemblanoe    baa 
between  htm  and  hli  namesake.  Sob 

■HleL  of  Middle  Agea,llL*».  ForMeri 


•  The  character  of  Snlaiet'l  book  gtren  CeknlatDr,  which  Li  the  title  of  the  work 
by  Bracket,  Hi.  M3,  who  bed  eean  It,  Itaelf,  genua  unwarrantable.  Suisset  pra- 
doet  not  asem  to  Justify  the  wish  of  beuly  hid  obtained  the  name  from  bb 
Leibnlta  that  it  should  be  republished,  boot,  which  i>  not  uncommon  ;  and  Car- 
It  la  a.  itrangemeillejo*  arithmetical  and  das  waa  not  ■  nun  to  praise  what  be  had 
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most  conspicuous  of  our  English  geometers  was  Thomas 
Bradwardin,  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  yet  more  for  hie 
rank  and  for  hie  theological  writings,  than  for  the  arith- 
metical and  geometrical  speculations  which  give  him  a 
place  in  science.  Montucla,  with  a  careleaBneee  of  which 
thero  are  too  many  instances  in  his  valuable  work,  has 
placed  Bradwardin,  who  died  in  1348,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  though  his  treatise  was  printed 
in  14&5." 

35.  It  is  certain  that  the  phenomena  of  physical  astro- 
nomy were  never  neglected ;  the  calendar  was 
*""*'"*•  known  to  be  erroneous,  and  Koger  Bacon  has 
even  been  supposed  by  some  to  have  divined  the  method 
of  its  restoration,  which  has  long  afterwards  been  adopted. 
The  Arabians  understood  astronomy  well,  and  their 
science  was  transfused  more  or  less  into  Europe.  Nor 
was  astrology,  the  favourite  superstition  of  both  the 
eastern  and  western  world,  without  its  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  observation  and  registering  of  the  planetary 
-^  motions.  Thus,  too,  alchemy,  which,  though 
7'  the  word  properly  means  but  chemistry,  was 
generally  confined  to  the  myBtery  that  all  sought  to 
penetrate,  the  transmutation  of  metals  into  gold,  led 
more  or  less  to  the  processes  by  which  a  real  know- 
ledge of  the  component  parte  of  substances  has  been 
attaned* 

SO,  The  art  of  medicine  was  cultivated  with  great 
Mead™.  *3igenoe  by  the  Saraeens  both  of  the  East  and 
of  Spain,  but  with  tittle  of  the  philosophical 
science1  th.\?  had  immortalised  the  Greek  school.  The 
writings,  however,  of  these  masters  were  translated  into 
Arabic;  whether  correctly  or  not,   has  been  disputed 


.    [One  of  flit  lata  editlc 


among  oriental  scholars  ;  and  Europe  derived  her  ac- 
quaintance with  the  physio  of  the  mind  and  body,  with 
Hippocrates  as  well  as  Aristotle,  through  the  same  chan- 
nel. But  the  Arabians  had  eminent  medical  authorities 
of  their  own,  Bhaees,  Avicenna,  Albucazi,  who  possessed 
greater  influence.  In  modem  times,  that  is,  since  the 
revival  of  Greek  science,  the  Arabian  theories  have  been 
in  general  treated  with  much  scorn.  It  is  admitted, 
however,  that  pharmacy  owes  a  long  list  of  ita  remedies 
to  their  experience,  and  to  their  intimacy  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  East.  The  school  of  Salerno,  established  as 
early  as  the  eleventh  century,'  for  the  study  of  medicine, 
from  whence  the  most  considerable  writers  of  the  next 
ages  issued,  followed  the  Arabians  in  their  medical 
theory.  But  these  are  deemed  rude,  and  of  little  utility 
at  present. 

37'.  In  the  science  of  anatomy  an  epoch  was  made  by 
the  treatise  of  Mundinus,  a  professor  at  Bologna, 
who  died  Jn  1 326.  It  is  entitled  Anatome  om-  ■i^™r- 
niumhumani  corporis  interiorummembrorum.  This  boos: 
bad  one  great  advantage  over  those  of  Galen,  that  it  was 
founded  on  the  actual  anatomy  of  the  human  body.  For 
Galon  is  supposed  to  have  only  dissected  apes,  and  judged: 
of  mooiind  by  analogy ;  and  though  there  may  be  reason 
to  doubt  whether  this  were  altogether  the  case,  it  is 
certain  thnt  he  had  very  little  practice  in  human  dissec- 
tion. Mundinus  seems  to  have  been  more  fortunate  in 
his  opportunities  of  this  kind  than  later  anatomists, 
during  the  prevalence  of  a  superstitious  prejudice,  have 
found  themselves.  His  treatise  was  long  the  text-book 
of  the  Italian  universities,  till,  about  the  middle  of  the 
.sixteenth  century,  Mundmus  was  superseded  by  greater 
anatomists.  Thestatutes  of  the  university  of  Padua  pre- 
scribed that  anatomical  lecturers  should  adhere  to  the 
literal  text  of  Mundinus.  Though  some  have  treated  this 
writer  as  a  mere  copier  of  Galen,  he  has  much,  according 
to  Portal,  of  his  own.  There  were  also  some  good 
anatomical  writers  in  France  during-  the  fourteenth 
century.1 


1  Ttotmcht,  v.  loe-iu.  wl 


.    copious  (Br  inuii-mrtflraA  writer.  Portal, 
!     Hist,  do  l'Aiurtomta.    Blogr.  Unl». :  Mon- 
dial), Chanllac.      Elclihorn,    (inch,   ds 
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38.  Several  books  of  the  later  middle  ages,  sometimes 
of  great  size,  served  as  collections  of  natural 
S^^ST"  history,  and,  in  fact,  as  encyclopaedias  of  general 
ofmiddta      knowledge.     The  writings  of  Albertus  Magnus 
*"■  belong,  in  part,  to  this  class.     They  have  been 

collected,  in  twenty-one  volumes  folio,  by  the  Dominican 
Peter  Jammi,  and  published  at  Lyons  in  1651.  After 
setting  aside  much  that  is  spurious,  Albert  may  pass  for 
the  most  fertile  writer  in  the  worli  He  is  reckoned  by 
some  the  founder  of  the  schoolmen;  bat  we  mention 
him  bere  as  a  compiler,  from  all  accessible  sources,  of 
what  physical  knowledge  had  been  accumulated  in  his 
time.  A  still  more  comprehensive  contemporary  writer 
Yincmt  of  °f  this  class  was  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  in  the 
Bwiviii.  Speculum  naturale,  morale,  doctrinale  et  bis- 
toriale,  written  before  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  second  part  of  this  vast  treatise  in  ten  volumes 
folio,  usually  bound  in  four,  Speculum  morale,  seems  not 
to  be  written  by  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  and  is  chiefly  a 
compilation  from  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  other  theologians 
of  the  same  age.  The  first,  or  Speculum  naturale,  fol- 
lows the  order  of  creation  as  an  arrangement ;  and  after 
pouring  out  all  the  author  could  collect  on  the  heavens 
and  earth,  proceeds  to  the  natural  kingdoms  ;  and,  finally, 
to  the  corporeal  and  mental  structure  of  man.  In  the 
third  part  of  this  encyclopaedia,  under  the  title  Speculum 
doctrinale,  all  arts  and  sciences  are  explained ;  and  the 
fourth  contains  an,  universal  history.'  The  sources  of 
this  magazine  of  knowledge  are  of  course  very  multi- 
farious. In  the  Speculum  naturale,  at  which  alone  I 
have  looked,  Aristotle's  writings,  especially  the  history 
of  animals,  those  of  other  ancient  authors,  of  the  Arabian 
physicians,  and  of  all  who  had  treated  the  same  subjects 
in  the  middle  ages,  are  brought  together  in  a  compre- 
hensive, encyclopaedia  manner,  and  with  vast  industry, 
but  with  almost  a  studious  desire,  as  we  might  now 
taucy,  to  accumulate  absurd  falsehoods.  Vincent,  liko 
many,  it  must  be  owned,  in  much  later  times,  through 
his  baste  to  compile,  does  not  give  himself  the  trouble  to. 
understand  what  he  copies.  But,  in  fact,  he  relied  on 
others  to  make  extracts  for  him,  especially  from  the 

■   Hlogr.  Univ.:   VinctDtiM  BeUovuxnU.  r~ 

,  Google 
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writings  of  Aristotle,  permitting  himself  or  them,  as  he 
tells  us,  to  change  the  order,  condense  the  meaning,  and 
explain  the  difficulties.*  It  may  be  easily  believed,  that 
neither  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  nor  his  annum-  viw*m  of 
enses,  were  equal  to  this  work  of  abridging  and  a™™!., 
transposing  their  authors.  Andres,  accordingly,  has 
quoted  a  passage  from  the  Speculum  naturale,  and  another 
to  the  same  effect  from  Albertus  Magnus,  relating  no 
doubt,  in  the  Arabian  writer  from  whom  they  borrowed, 
to  the  polarity  of  the  magnet,  but  so  strangely  turned 
into  nonsense,  that  it  is  evident  they  could  not  have  un- 
derstood in  the  least  what  they  wrote.  Probably,  as 
their  language  is  nearly  the  same,  they  oopied  a  bad 
translation.1 

39.  In  the  same  class  of  compilation  with  the  Specu- 
lum of  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  we  may  place  some 

later  works,  the  Tresor  of  BrunettoLatini,  writ-  °  "* 

ten  in  French  about  1280  ;  the  Eeduotorium,  Ecperto- 
'  rium,  et  Dictionarium  morale  of  Berchorius,  or  Berchceur, 
a  monk,  who  died  at  Paris  in  1362/  and  a  treatise  by 
Bartholomew  Glanvil,  De  proprietatibus  rerum,  soon  after 
that  time.  Beading  all  they  could  find,  extracting  from 
all  they  read,  digesting  their  extracts  under  6ome  natu- 
ral, or,  at  worst,  alphabetical  classification,  these  labo- 
rious men  gave  back  their  studios  to  the  world  with  no 
great  improvement  of  the  materials,  but  sometimes  with 
much  convenience  in  their  disposition.  This,  however, 
depended  chiefly  on  their  ability  as  well  as  diligence  ; 
and  in  the  mediaeval  period,  the  want  of  capacity  to  dis- 
cern probable  truth  was  a  very  great  drawback  from  the 
utility  of  their  compilations. 

40.  It  seems  to  be  the  better  opinion,  that  few  only  of 
the  Spanish  romances  or  ballads  founded  on  his-  Bputfih 
tory  or  legend,  so  many  of  which  remain,  belong  W* 

to  a  period  anterior  to  the  fifteenth  century.     Most  of 
them  should  be  placed  still  lower.    Sanohez  has  included 
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none  in  his  collection  of  Spanish  poetry,  limited  by  its 
title  to  that  period ;  though  he  quotes  one  or  two  frag- 
ments which  he  would  refer  to  the  fourteenth  century." 
Some,  however,  have  conceived,  perhaps  with  little  foun- 
dation, that  several  in  the  general  collections  of  ro- 
mances have  been  modernised  in  language  from  more 
ancient  lays.  They  have  all  a  highly  chivalrous  charac- 
ter ;  every  sentiment  congenial  to  that  institution,  heroic 
courage,  unsullied  honour,  generous  pride,  faithful  love, 
devoted  loyalty,  were  displayed  in  Castilian  verse,  not 
only  in  their  real  energy,  but  sometimes  with  an  hyper- 
bolical extravagance  to  which  the  public  teste  accommo- 
dated itself,  and  which  long  continued  to  deform  the 
national  literature.  The  ballad  of  the  Conde  do  Alareos, 
which  may  be  found  in  Bouterwek,  or  in  Sismondi,  and 
seems  to  be  ancient,  though  not  before  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, will  serve  as  a  sufficient  specimen.' 

41.  The  very  early  poetry  ofBpain  (that  published  by 
mm™  of  Sa-rahe2)  is  marked  by  a  rude  simplicity,  a 
Spanish     rhythmical,  and  not  very  harmonious  versifica- 
poel*'-      tion,  and,  especially  in  the  ancient  poem  of  the 
<]id,  written,  according  to  some,  before  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  by  occasional  vigour  and  spirit.*    This 
poetry  is  in  that  irregular  Alexandrine  measure,  which, 
as  has  been  observed,  arose  out  of  the  Latin  pentameter. 
It  gave  place  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  a  dactylic  mea- 
sure, called  versos  de  arte  mayor,  generally  of  eleven  syl- 
lables, the  first,  fourth,  seventh,  and  tenth  being  ac- 
cented, but  subject  to  frequent  licences,  especially  that 
of  an  additional  short  syllable  at  the  beginning  of  the 
line.    But  the  favourite  metre  in  lyric  songs  and  ro- 
mances was  the  redondilla,  the  type  of  which  was  a  line 


lung  and  vMuablc  no 

I  Bouterwek'e  Hiitory  of  Spanlah  and  wmen  irg  not  mnnorons- 
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of  four  trochees,  requiring,  however,  alternately,  or  at 
the  end  of  a  certain  number,  one  deficient  in  the  last 
syllable,  and  consequently  throwing  an  emphasis  on  the 
close.  By  this  a  poem  was  sometimes  divided  into  short 
stanzas,  the  termination  of  which  conld  not  be  mistaken 
by  the  ear.  It  is  no  more,  where  the  lines  of  eight  and 
seven  syllables  alternate,  than  that  English  metre  with 
which  we  are  too  familiar  to  need  an  illustration.  Bou- 
terwek  has  supposed  that  this  alternation,  which  is 
nothing  else  than  the  trochaic  verse  of  Greek  and  Latin 
poetry,  was  preserved  traditionally  in  Spain  from  the 
songs  of  the  Roman  soldiers.  But  it  seems  by  some 
Arabic  lines  which  he  quotes,  in  common  characters, 
that  the  Saracens  had  the  line  of  four  trochees,  which,  in 
all  languages  where  syllables  are  strongly  distinguished 
in  time  and  emphasis,  has  been  grateful  to  the  ear.  No 
one  can  fail  to  perceive  the  sprightliness  and  grace  of  this 
measure,  when  accompanied  by  simple  melody.  The 
lighter  poetry  of  the  southern  nations  is  always  to  be 
judged  with  some  regard  to  its  dependence  upon  a  sister 
art  It  was  not  written  to  be  road,  but  to  be  heard,  and 
to  be  heard  in  the  tones  of  song,  and  with  the  notes  of 
the  lyre  or  the  guitar.  Music  is  not  at  all  incapable  of 
alliance  with  reasoning  or  descriptive  poetry ;  but  it 
excludes  many  forms  which  either  might  assume,  and 
requires  a  rapidity  as  well  as  intensenesB  of  perception, 
which  language  cannot  always  convey.  Hence  the 
poetry  designed  for  musical  accompaniment  is  sometimes 
unfairly  derided  by  critics,  who  demand  what  it  cannot 
pretend  to  give ;  but  it  is  still  true,  that,  as  it  cannot 
give  all  which  metrical  language  is  able  to  afford,  it  is 
not  poetry  of  the  very  highest  class. 


42.  The  Castilian  language  is  rich  in  perfect  rhymes. 
But  in  their  lighter  poetry  the  Spaniards  fee-  nmmKmnt 
quently  contented  themselves  with,  owonances,  .04"™™ 
that    is,    with    the    correspondence    of   iiaal  JKJjSf 
syllables,  wherein   the  vowel  alone  was  the 
same,  though  with  different  consonants,  as  duro  and 
hwmo,  boca  and  cosa.     These  were  often  intermingled 
with  perfect  or  consonant  rhymes.     In   themselves, 
unsatisfactory  as  they  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  our 
prejudices,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  assonances 
contained  a  musical  principle,  and  would  soon  give 
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pleasure  to  and  be  required  by  the  ear.  They  ma;  be 
compared  to  the  alliteration  bo  common  in  the  northern 
poetry,  and  which  constitutes  almost  the  whole  regularity 
of  some  of  our  oldest  poems.  But  though  assonances 
may  seem  to  us  an  indication  of  a  rude  stage  of  poetry, 
it  is  remarkable  that  they  belong  chiefly  to  the  later 
period  of  Castilian  lyric  poetry,  and  that  consonant 
rhymes,  frequently  with  the  recurrence  of  the  same 
syllable,  are  reckoned,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  presumption 
of  the  antiquity  of  a  romance.11 

43.  An  analogy  between  poetry  and  music,  extending 
Nitnreof  beyond  the  mere  laws  of  sound,  has  been  in- 
ibagia*.  geniously  remarked  by  Bouterwek  in  a  very 

favourite  species  of  Spanish  composition,  the  glosa.  In 
this  a  few  lines,  commonly  well  known  and  simple, 
were  glossed,  or  paraphrased,  with  as  much  variety  and 
originality  as  the  poet's  ingenuity  could  give,  in  a 
succession  of  stanzas,  so  that  the  leading  sentiment 
should  be  preserved  in  each,  as  the  subject  of  an  air 
runs  through  its  variations.  It  was  often  contrived  that 
the  chief  words  o£  the  glossed  lines  should  recur  sepa- 
rately in  the  course  of  each  stanza.  The  two  arts  being 
incapable  of  a  perfect  analogy,  this  must  be  taken  as 
a  general  one;  but  it  was  necessary  that  each  stanza 
should  be  conducted  so  as  to  terminate  in  the  lines,  or  a 
portion  of  them,  which  form  the  subject  of  the  gloss.1 
Of  these  artificial,  though  doubtless,  at  the  time,  very 
pleasing  compositions,  there  is  nothing,  as  far  as  I 
{mow,  to  be  found  beyond  the  peninsula;*  though,  in  a 
general  sense,  it  may  be  said,  that  all  lyrio  poetry, 
wherein  a  burthen  or  repetition  of  leading  verses  recurs, 
must  originally  be  founded  on  the  same  principle,  less' 
artfully  and  musically  developed.  The  burthen  of  a 
song  can  only  be  an  impertinence,  if  its  sentiment  does 
not  pervade  the  whole. 

44.  The  Cancionero  General,  a  collection  of  Spanish 
poetry  written  between  the  age  of  Juan  de  la  Mena, 

b  Baulcrwck'a  Introduction.  Veluqnei        I  Bouterwek.  p.  11 
itmirji    tiflDalatioD,  p. 
ce  ia  peon  llir  to  to*  8 
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near  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  its 
publication  by  Caetillo  in  1517,  contains  the  T|ie 
productions  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  CuKtoncro 
poets,  as  Bonterwek  says ;  and  in  the  edition  GeDeral- 
of  1520  I  have  counted  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine. 
There  is  also  much  anonymous.  The  volume  is  in  two 
hundred  and  three  folios,  and  includes  compositions  by 
ViUena,  Santillana,  and  the  other  poets  of  the  age  of 
John  II.,  besides  those  of  later  date.  But  I  find  also 
the  name  of  Don  Juan  Manuel,  which,  if  it  means  the 
celebrated  author  of  the  Uonde  Lucanor,  must  belong  to 
the  fourteenth  century,  though  the  preface  of  Castillo 
seems  to  confine  his  collection  to  the  age  of  Mena.m  A 
small  part  only  are  strictly  love  songs  (eanciones) ;  but 
the  predominant  sentiment  of  the  larger  portion  is 
amatory.  Several  romances  occur  in  tikis  collection ; 
one  of  them  is  Moorish,  and,  perhaps,  older  than  the 
capture  of  Granada ;  but  it  was  long  afterwards  that  the 
Spanish  romancers  habitually  embellished  their  fictions 
with  Moorish  manners.  These  romances,  as  in  the 
above  instance,  were  sometimes  glosed,  the  simplicity  of 
the  ancient  style  readily  lending  itself  to  an  expansion 
of  the  sentiment.  Some  that  are  called  romances  contain 
no  story ;  as  the  Rosa  Fresca  and  the  Fonto  Frida,  both 
of  which  will  be  found  in  Bonterwek  and  Sismondi. 

45.  "  Love  songs,"  says  Bonterwek,  "  form  by  far  the 
principal  part  of  the  old  Spanish  cancioneros. 
To  read  them  regularly  through  would  require  ch°rJ^t of 
a  strong  passion  for  compositions  of  this  class,  gjgj*1 
for  the  monotony  of  the  authors  is  interminable. 
To  extend  and  spin  out  a  theme  as  long  as  possible, 
though  only  to  seize  a  new  modification  of  the  old  ideas 
and  phrases,  was,  in  their  opinion,  essential  to  the  truth 
and  sincerity  of  their  poetic  effusions  of  the  heart.    That 
loquacity,  which  is  an  hereditary  fault  of  the  Italian 
canzone,  must  also  be  endured  in  perusing  the  amatory 
flights  of  the  Spanish  rodondillas,  while  in  them  the 
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Italian  correctness  of  expression  would  be  looked  fur 
in  vain.  From  the  desire,  perhaps,  of  relieving  their 
monotony  by  some  sort  of  variefy,  the  authors  have 
indulged  in  even  more  witticisms  and  plays  of  words 
than  the  Italians,  but  they  also  sought  to  infuse  a  more 
emphatic  spirit  into  their  compositions  than  the  latter. 
The  Spanish  poems  of  this  class  exhibit,  in  general,  all 
the  poverty  of  the  compositions  of  the  troubadours,  but 
blend  with  the  simplicity  of  these  bards  the  pomp  of 
the  Spanish  national  style  in  its  utmost  vigour.  This 
resemblance  to  the  troubadour  songs  was  not,  however, 
produced  by  imitation;  it  arose  out  of  the  spirit  of 
romantic  love,  which  at  that  period;  and  for  several 
preceding  centuries,  gave  to  the  south  of  Europe  the 
same  feeling  and  taste.  Since  the  age  of  Petrarch  this 
spirit  had  appeared  in  classical  perfection  in  Italy.  But 
the  Spanish  amatory  poets  of  the  fifteenth  century  had 
not  reached  an  equal  degree  of  cultivation;  and  the 
whole  turn  of  their  ideas  required  rather  a  passionate 
than  a  tender  expression.  The  sighs  of  the  languishing 
Italians  became  cries  in  Spain.  Glowing  passion, 
despair,  and  violent  ecstasy  were  the  soul  of  the 
Spanish  love  songs.  The  oontinually  recurring  picture 
of  the  contest  between  reason  and  passion  is  a  peculiar 
characteristic  of  these  songs.  The  Italian  poets  did  not 
attach  so  much  importance  to  the  triumph  of  reason. 
The  rigidly  moral  Spaniard  was,  however,  anxious  to  be 
wise  even  in  the  midst  of  his  folly.  But  this  obtrusion 
of  wisdom  in  an  improper  place  frequently  gives  an 
unpoetical  harshness  to  the  lyric  poetry  of  Spain,  in 
spite  of  all  the  softness  of  its  melody."  ° 

46.  It 'was  in  the  reign  of  John  II.,  king  of  Castile 

from  1407  to  1454,  that  this  golden  age  of  lyric 

Jdui  a    poetry  commenced.0    A  season  of  peace  and 

regularity,  a  monarchy  well  limited,  but  no  longer  the 

"  VdL  L  p.  la*.  W]MlM    I  sm  tadtotd  to  think. 
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sport  of  domineering  families,  a  virtuous  king,  a  minister 
too  haughty  and  ambitious,  but  able  and  resolute,  were 
encouragements  to  that  light  strain  of  amorous  poetry 
which  a  state  of  ease  alone  can  suffer  mankind  to  enjoy. 
And  Portugal,  for  the  whole  of  this  century,  was  in 
as  flourishing  a  condition  as  Castile  during  this  single 
reign.  But  we  shall  defer  the  mention  of  her  lyric 
poetry,  as  it  seems  chiefly  to  be  of  a  later  date.  In  the 
court  of  John  II.  were  found  three  men,  whose  names 
stand  high  in  the  early  aannala  of  Spanish  pwunf 
poetry, — the  marquises  of  Yillena  andsantil-  fci"«™*. 
tana,  and  Juan  de  Mena.  But,  except  for  their  zeal  in 
the  oause  of  letters,  amidst  the  dissipations  of  a  court, 
they  have  no  pretensions  to  enter  into  competition  with 
some  of  the  obscure  poets  to  whom  we  owe  the  romances 
of  chivalry.  A  desire,  on  the  contrary,  to  show  needless 
learning,  and  to  astonish  the  vulgar  by  an  appearance 
of  profundity,  so  often  the  bane  of  poetry,  led  them 
into  prosaic  and  tedious  details,  and  into  affected  re- 
finements,' 

47.  Charles,  duke  of  Orleans,  long  prisoner  in  Eng- 
land after  the  battle  of  Aginoourt,  was  the  first  Mo 
who  gave  polish  and  elegance  to  French  poetry,  dike  of 
In  a  more  enlightened  age,  according  to  Goujet's  UrlF™3- 
opinion,  he  would  have  been  among  their  greatest  poets,* 
Except  a  little  allegory  in  the  taste  of  his  times,  he  con- 
fined himself  to  the  kind  of  verse  called  rondeaus,  and  to 
slight  amatory  poems,  which,  if  they  aim  at  little,  still 
deserve  the  praise  of  reaching  what  they  aim  at.  The 
easy  turns  of  thought  and  graceful  simplicity  of  style 
which  these  compositions  require  came  spontaneously 
to  the  duke  of  Orleans.  Without  as  much  humour  as 
Clement  Marot  long  afterwards  displayed,  he  is  much 
more  of  a  gentleman,  and  would  have  been  in  any  times, 
if  not  quite  what  Goujet  supposes,  a  great  poet,  yet  the 
pride  and  ornament  of  the  court.' 
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48.  The  English  language  was  slowly  refining  itself, 
uui!iia!,  and  growing  into  general  use.  That  which  we 
fxiTj.  sometimes  call  pedantry  and  innovation,  the 
forced  introduction  of  French  words  by  Chancer,  though 
hardly  more  by  him  than  by  all  his  predecessors  who 
translated  our  neighbours'  poetry,  and  the  harsh  Latin- 
isms  that  began  to  appear  soon  afterwards,  has  given 
English  a  copiousness  and  variety  which  perhaps  no 
other  language  possesses.  But  as  yet  there  was  neither 
thought  nor  knowledge  sufficient  to  bring  out  ite  capa- 
cities. After  the  death  of  Chaucer,  in  1400,  a  dreary 
blank  of  long  duration  occurs  in  our  annals.  The  poetry 
of  Hoccleve  is  wretchedly  bad,  abounding  with  pedantry, 
and  destitute  of  all  grace  or  spirit.'  Lydgate, 
3ieUA  the  monk  of  Bury,  nearly  of  tho  same  age, 
prefers  doubtless  a  higher  claim  to  respect.  An  easy 
versifier,  he  served  to  make  poetry  familiar  to  the  many, 
and  may  sometimes  please  the  few.  Gray,  no  light 
authority,  speaks  more  favourably  of  Lydgate  than  either 
Warton  or  Ellis,  or  than  the  general  complexion  of  his 
poetry  would  induce  most  readers  to  do.'  But  great 
poets  have  often  the  taste  to  discern,  and  the  candour  to 
acknowledge,  those  beauties  which  are  latent  amidst  the 
tedious  dulness  of  their  humbler  brethren.  Lydgate, 
though  probably  a  man  of  inferior  powers  of  mind  to 
Gower,  has  more  of  the  minor  qualities  of  a  poet ;  his 
lines  have  sometimes  more  spirit,  more  hmnour,  and  he 
describes  with  more  graphic  minuteness.  But  his  dif- 
fuseness  becomes  generally  feeble  and  tedious ;  the  - 
attention  fails  in  the  schoolboy  stories  of  Thebes  and 
Troy ;  and  he  had  not  the  judgment  to  select  and  com- 
press the  prose  narratives  from  which  he  commonly  de- 
rived his  subject.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  Lydgate 
would  have  been  a  better  poet  in  satire  upon  his  own 
times,  or  delineation  of  their  manners;  themes  which 
.i™es  i.  of  would  have  gratified  ns  much  more  than  the 
Scotland,  fate  of  princes.  The  King's  Quair,  by  James  I. 
of  Scotland,  is  a  long  allegory,  polished  and  imaginative, 

Etpum1K»nie«ciisr:  i  Id.  Mi-*OT;  an.?,  Woito,  by  H«- 

PcUl  mercicr.  ppUtpminr.  tbhia,ILK->&  Thwe  remuki  on  Lydgate 

(Recnc il  del  Audrau  Poilta  Fnofsi*  Aaw  what  the  Mntory  of  Engllnh  poetry 

t-  Its.)  would  have  twee  In  [ho  hudi  of  G»; 

■  Warton,  IL  318.  u  to  tooml  md  fair  crltlcum. 
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but  with  some  of  the  tediousness  usual  in  such  produc- 
tions. It  is  uncertain  whether  he  or  a  later  sovereign, 
James  V.,  were  the  author  of  a  lively  comic  poem, 
Christ's  Kirk  o'  the  Green ;  the  style  is  so  provincial 
that  no  Englishman  can  draw  any  inference  as  to  its 
antiquity.  It  is  much  more  removed  from  our  language 
than  the  King's  Quair.  Whatever  else  could  be  men- 
tioned as  deserving  of  praise  is  anonymous  and  of  un- 
certain date.  It  seems  to  have  been  early  in  the  fifteenth 
century  that  the  ballad  of  our  northern  minstrels  arose. 
Bnt  none  of  these  that  are  extant  could  be  placed  with 
much  likelihood  so  early  as  1440° 

49.  We  have  thus  traced  in  outline  the  form  of 
European  literature  as  it  existed  in  the  middle 
ages  and  in  the  first  forty  years  of  the  fifteenth  of  eluded 
century.  The  result  must  be  to  convince  us  of  JSJJjIj- 
our  great  obligations  to  Italy  for  her  renewal 
of  classical  learning.  What  might  have  been  the  intel- 
lectual progress  of  Europe  if  she  had  never  gone  back 
to  the  fountains  of  Greek  and  Roman  genius  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine;  certainly  nothing  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries  gave  prospect  of  a  very 
abundant  harvest.  It  wonld  be  difficult  to  find  any  man 
of  high  reputation  in  modern  times  who  has  not  reaped 
benefit,  directly  or  through  others,  from  the  revival  of 
ancient  learning.  We  have  the  greatest  reason  to  doubt 
whether,  without  the  Italians  of  these  ages,  it  wonld 
ever  have  occurred.  The  trite  metaphors  of  light  and 
darkness,  of  dawn  and  twilight,  are  used  carelessly  by 
those  who  touch  on  the  literature  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  suggest  by  analogy  an  uninterrupted  progression,  in 
which  learning,  like  the  sun,  has  dissipated  the  shadows 
of  barbarism.  But  with  closer  attention  it  is  easily  seen 
that  this  is  not  a  correct  representation ;  that,  taking 
Europe  generally,  far  from  being  in  a  more  advanced 

"  Chevy  Chase  wem!  to  bo  the  moat    natural  and  touch]  Hfr.rnarmfr  of  the  later 

preserved-     It  may  possibly  have  been  circumstances  about  this  celebrated  lay 

written   while   Henry   VI.  was   OD   tha  is,  ttial  II  relateaa  totally  fictitious  event 

throne,  though  a  lata  critic  would  bring  with  all  historical  particularity,  and  with 

It  down  to  the  nlgn  of  Henry  VII].  real  names.    Hence  It  was  probably  not 

Brydgn'  British  Bibliography,  iv.   ST.  composed  while  many  remembered  the 

The  style  Is  often  flery,  like  the  old  war  days  of  Henry  IV.,  when  the  fray  of 

songs,  and  much  above  the  feeble,  though  Chevy  Chase  la  feigned  to  have  occurred. 
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stage  of  learning  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury than  two  hundred  years  before,  she  had  in  many 
respects  gone  backwards,  and  gave  little  sign  of  any 
tendency  to  recover  her  ground.  There  is  in  foot  no 
saourity,  aa  far  as  the  past  history  of  mankind  assures 
us,  that  any  nation  villi  be  uniformly  progressive  in 
science,  arts,  and  letters ;  nor  do  I  perceive,  whatever 
may  be  the  current  language,  that  we  can  expect  this  with 
much  greater  confidence  of  the  whole  civilised  world. 

50.  Before  we  proceed  to  a  more  minute  and  chrono- 
logical history,  let  us  consider  for  a  short  time  some  of 
the  prevailing  strains  of  sentiment  and  opinion  which 
shaped  the  public  mind  at  the  close  of  the  mediaeval  period. " 

51.  In  the  early  European  poetry,  the  art  sedulously 
ou—a-,  cultivated  by  bo  many  nations,  we  are  struck 
of  cluneal  b;  characteristics  that  distinguish  it  from  the 
poetrjiotL  renting  0f  antiquity,  and  belong  to  social 
changes  which  we  should  be  careful  to  apprehend.  The 
principles  of  discernment  as  to  works  of  imagination  and 
sentiment,  wrought  up  in  Greece  and  Borne  by  a  fas- 
tidious and  elaborate  criticism,  were  of  course  effaced  in 
the  total  oblivion  of  that  literature  to  which  they  bad 
been  applied.  The  Latin  language,  no  longer  intelli- 
gible except  to  a  limited  class,  lost  that  adaptation  to 
popular  sentiment  which  its  immature  progeny  bad  not 
yet  attained.  Hence,  perhaps,  or  from  some  other  cause, 
there  ensued,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  last  chapter,  a 
kind  of  palsy  of  the  inventive  faculties,  bo  that  we 
cannot  discern  for  several  centuries  any  traces  of  their 
vigorous  exercise. 

52.  Five  or  six  new  languages,  however,  besides  the 

anoient  German,  became. gradually  flexible  and 
ot'critidiim  copious  enough  to  express  thought  and  emotion 
j£™2j™     with  more  precision  and  energy;   metre  and 

rhyme  gave  poetry  its  form ;  a  new  European 
literature  was  springing  up,  fresh  and  lively,  in  gay 
raiment,  by  the  side  of  that  decrepit  Latinity  which 
rather  ostentatiously  wore  its  threadbare  robes  of  more 
solemn  dignity  than  becoming  grace.  Bat  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century  the  revival  of  ancient  litera- 
ture among  the  Italians  seemed  likely  to  change  again 
the  scene,  and  threatened  to  restore  a  standard  of  critical 
excellence  by  which  the  new  Europe  would  be  disad- 
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vaatageoualy  tried.  It  was  soon  folt,  if  not  recognised 
in  words,  that  what  had  delighted  Europe  for  some 
preceding  centuries  depended  upon  sentiments  fondly 
cherished,  end  opinions  firmly  held,  but  foreign,  at  least 
in  the  forms  they  presented,  to  the  genuine  spirit  of 
antiquity.  From  this  time  we  may  consider  as  begin- 
ning to  stand  opposed  to  each  other  two  schools  of  cri- 
ticism, latterly  called  the  classical  and  romantic ;  names 
'which  should  not  be  understood  as  absolutely  exact,  but 
perhaps  rattier  more  apposite  in  the  period  to  which 
these  pages  relate  than  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
„  53.  War  is  a  very  common  subject  of  fiction,  and  tile 
warrior's  character  is  that  which  poets  have  j^^^ 
ever  delighted  to  portray.  But  the  spirit  of  aSSrj-  - 
chivalry,  nourished  by  the  laws  of  feudal  tenure  ™  Pa8tT- 
and  limited  monarchy,  by  the  rules  of  honour,  courtesy, 
and  gallantry,  hy  ceremonial  institutions  and  public 
shows,  bad  rather  artificially  modified  the  generous  daring 
which  always  forms  the  basis  of  that  character.  It  must 
be  owned  -that  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece  furnished  a 
source  of  fiction  not  unlike  those  of  romance;  that 
Perseus,  Theseus,  or  Hercules  answer  pretty  well  to 
knights  errant,  and  that  many  stories  in  the  poets  are  in 
the  very  style  of  Amadis  or  Ariosto.  But  these  form  no 
great  part  of  what  we  call  classical  poetry ;  though  they 
show  that  the  word,  in  its  opposition  to  the  latter  style, 
must  not  be  understood  to  comprise  everything  that  has 
descended  from  antiquity.  Nothing  could  less  resemble 
the  peculiar  form  of  chivalry  than  Greece  in  the  repub- 
lican times,  or  Borne  in  any  times. 

54.  The  popular  teste  had  been  also  essentially  affected 
by  changes  in  social  intercourse,  rendering  it 
more  studiously  and  punctiliously  courteous,   SSntij 
and  especially  by  the  homage  due  to  women  Jj™£ 
under  the  modern  laws  of  gallantry.     Love, 
with  the  ancient  poets,    is   often  tender,   sometimes 
virtuous,  but  never  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  defer- 
ence or  inferiority.     This  elevation  of  the  female  sex 
through    the    voluntary    submission  of  the  stronger, 
though  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  philosophical  history 
of  Europe,  has  not,  perhaps,  been  adequately  developed. 
It  did  not  originate,  or  at  least  very  partially,  in  the 
Teutonic  manners,  from  which  it  has  sometimes  been 
K2 
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derived.  The  love-songs  again,  and  romances  of  Arabia, 
where  others  have  sought  its  birthplace,  display,  no 
doubt,  a  good  deal  of  that  rapturous  adoration  which 
distinguishes  the  language  of  later  poetry,  and  have, 
perhaps,  in  some  measure,  been  the  models  of  the  Pro- 
vencal troubadours ;  yet  tins  seems  rather  consonant  to 
the  hyperbolical  character  of  oriental  works  of  imagina- 
tion, than  to  a  state  of  manners  where  the  usual  lot  of 
women  is  seclusion,  if  not  slavery.  The  late  editor  of 
Warton  has  thought  it  sufficient  to  call  "  that  reverence 
and  adoration  of  the  female  sex  which  has  descended  to 
our  own  times,  the  offspring  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion."* But  until  it  can  be  shown  that  Christianity 
establishes  any  such  principle,  we  must  look  a  little 
farther  down  for  its  origin. 

65.  Without  rejecting,  by  any  means,  the  influence  of 
lapmbahio  these  collateral  and  preparatory  circumstances, 
erigiu.  wq  might  ascribe  more  direct  efficacy  to  the 
favour  shown  towards  women  in  succession  to  lands, 
through  inheritance  or  dower,  by  the  later  Roman  law, 
and  by  the  customs  of  the  northern  nations ;  to  the  re- 
spect 'which  the  clergy  paid  (hem  (a  subject  which 
might  bear  to  be  more  fully  expanded) ;  but,  above  all, 
to  the  gay  idleness  of  the  nobility,  consuming  the  in- 
tervals of  peace  in  festive  enjoyments.  In  whatever 
country  the  charms  of  high-born  beauty  were  first  ad- 
mitted to  grace  the  banquet  or  give  brilliancy  to  the 
tournament, — in  whatever  country  the  austere  restraints 
of  jealousy  were  most  completely  laid  aside,— in  what- 
ever country  the  coarser,  though  often  more  virtuous, 
simplicity  of  unpolished  ages  was  exchanged  for  winning 
and  delicate  artifices, — in  whatever  country,  through  the 
influence  of  climate  or  polish,  less  boisterousness  and  in- 
temperance prevailed, — it  is  there  that  we  must  expect  to 
find  the  commencement  of  so  great  a  revolution  in  society. 

56.  Gallantry,  in  this  sense  of  a  general  homage  to 
the  fair,  a  respectful  deference  to  woman,  in- 
Jl^nn  dependent  of  personal  attachment,  seems  to- 
"'"tr^'tai  nave  ^^  become  a  perceptible  element  of 
immri  in  European  manners  in  the  south  of  France,  and, 
Jj  j^-aMr1  probably,  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century ;'  it  was  not  at  all  in  unison  with  the 

*  Pnfrw,  p.  US.  bum  d*l*  for  Oat  which  In  It)  nature 

1 1I  vonld  be  nbanni  to  Malgn  «n    BUM  be  gmtnai.    I  hra  *  mepicton 
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rough  habits  of  the  Carlo vingian  Franks  or  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  There  is  little  or,  as  far  as  I  know,  nothing  of 
it  in  the  poem  of  Beowulf,  or  in  that  upon  Attila,  or  in 
the  oldest  Teutonic  fragments,  or  in  the  Nibelungen 
Lied  f  love  may  appear  as  a  natural  passion,  but  not  as 
a  conventional  idolatry.  It  appears,  on  the  other  hand, 
folly  developed  in  the  sentiments  as  well  as  the  usages 
of  northern  France,  when  we  look  at  the  tales  of  the 
court  of  Arthur,  which  G  eoffrey  of  Monmouth  gave  to 
the  world  about  1128.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  foundation  of  this  famous  romance,  whatever  of 
legendary  tradition  he  may  have  borrowed  from  Wales 
or  Britany,  the  position  that  he  was  merely  a  faithful 
translator  appears  utterly  incredible.*  Besides  the  nu- 
merous allusions  to  Henry  I.  of  England,  and  to  the 
history  of  his  times,  which  Mr.  Turner  and  others  have 
indicated,  the  chivalrous  gallantry,  with  which  alone  we 
are  now  concerned,  is  not  characteristic  of  so  rude  a 
people  as  the  Welsh  or  Armoricans.  Geoffrey  is  almost 
our  earliest  testimony  to  these  manners ;  and  this  gives 
the  chief  value  to  his  fables.  The  crusades  were  pro- 
bably the  great  means  of  inspiring  an  uniformity  of 
conventional   courtesy  into  the  European  aristocracy, 

that  sexual  respect,  (lough  not  with  all  von  Cbristlicben  myetlclamus  Cut  gsi 

the    refinements   of  chivalry,  might   be  nichts-    Bouterwek,  Ix.  HI.    I  may  ob- 

traced  earlier  In  the  south  of  Europe  Hum  nerve  that  the  positions  In  the  text,  at 

the  tenth  century ;  bnt  It  would  require  to  the  absence  of  gallantry  In  the  aid 

a  long  Investigation  la  prove  this.  Teutonic  poetry,  an  borne  out  by  every 

A  passage,  often  quoted,  of  Radulpfaus  other    authority ;    by    Weber,    Mce, 

Slater,  on  the  affected  and  effeminate  Turner,  and  Dchhorn,    The  last  writer 

manners,  as  he  thought  them,  of  the  draws  rather  an  amusing  inference  m  to 

southern  nobility  who  came  ha  the  train  the  want  of  politeness  towards  the  fall 

of  Constance,  daughter  of  the  count  of  sex,  from  the  frequency  of  abductions  In 

Toulouse,  on  her  marriage  wilh  Robert,  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  story,  which 

king  of  France,  in  999,  indicates  that  the  he  enumerates.      Alls.   Oeach.,    I.  31. 

roughness  of  the  Teutonic  character,  as  App.,  p.  H7.    [Wo  might  appeal  also  to 

well  perhaps  as  some  of  its  virtues,  had  the  very  curious  old  Uerman  poems  on 

yielded  to  the  arts  and  amusements  of  Hildebrand,  perhaps  of  the  eighth  cen- 

peace.    It  became  s  sort  of  proverb ;  tnry,  published  by  the  Grimms  at  Cassel 

Franc!  ad    belli,  Provinclalee  ad  vie-  In  1812.    They  exhibit  chivalry  without 

tualia.  Etehhom,  Allg.  Gesch.,  L  Append,  its  gallantly.     Some  account  of  them 

)3.    The  Boclsl  history  of  the  tenth  and  may  be  found  In  Roquefort,  p.  61.  or  In 

eleventh  centuries  la  not  easily  recovered,  Bouterwet— 1B4J.] 

■Wemuatjudge  from  probabilities  founded  *  See  in  Mr.  Turner's  Hist,  of  Eng- 

on  single  passages,  and  on  the  general  land,  iv.  256-369,  two  dissertations  on 

tone  of  civil  history.    The  kingdom  of  the  romantic  histories  of  Turpin  and  of 

Arlea  was  mom  tranquil  than  the  rest  of  Geoffrey,  wherein  the  relation  between 

France.  the  two,  sod  the  motives  with  which 

"  Von  etgsntUcher  (islanterle  1st  in  each  was  written,  seem  irrefngably  de- 

alem  Nibelungen  Lied  wenlg  an  nnden,  monslnted. 
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which  still  constitutes  the  common  character  of  gentle- 
men ;  but  it  may  have  been  gradually  wearing  away 
their  national  peculiarities  for  some  time  before. 

57.  The  condition  and  the  opinions  of  a  people  stamp 

a  character  on  its  literature ;  while  that  litera- 
aHMturj  ture  powerfully  reacts  upon  and  moulds  afresh 
°^V*°         the  national  temper  from  which  it  has  taken  its 

distinctive  type.  This  is  remarkably  applicable 
to'  the  romances  of  chivalry.  Some  have  even  Believed 
that  chivalry  itself,  in  the  fulness  of  proportion  ascribed 
to  it  by  these  works,  had  never  existence  beyond  their 
pages ;  others,  with  more  probability,  that  it  was  height- 
ened and  preserved  by  their  influence  upon  a  state  of 
society  which  had  given  them  birth.  A  considerable 
difference  is  perceived  between  the  metrical  romances, 
contemporaneous  with,  or  shortly  subsequent  to,  the 
crusades,  and  those  in  prose  after  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  former  are  more  fierce,  more 
warlike,  more  full  of  abhorrence  of  infidels ;  they  dis- 
play less  of  punctilious  courtesy,  less  of  submissive 
deference  to  woman,  less  of  absorbing  and  passionate 
love,  less  of  voluptuousness  and  luxury ;  their  supersti- 
tion has  more  of  interior  belief  and  less  of  ornamental 
machinery  than  those  to  which  Amadis  de  Gaul  and 
other  heroes  of  the  later  cycles  of  romance  furnished  a 
model.  The  one  reflect,  in  a  tolerably  faithful  mirror, 
the  rough  customs  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  in  their 
original  freedom,  but  partially  modified  by  the  gallant 
and  courteous  bearing  of  France;  the  others  represent 
to  us,  with  more  of  licensed  deviation  from  reality,  the 
softened  features  of  society,  in  the  decline  of  the  feudal 
system  through  the  cessation  of  intestine  war,  the  in- 
crease of  wealth  and  luxury,  and  the  silent  growth  of 
female  ascendency.  This  last  again  was,  no  doubt,  pro- 
moted by  the  tone  given  to  manners  through  romance ; 
the  language  of  respect  became  that  of  gallantry ;  the 
sympathy  of  mankind  was  directed  towards  the  success 
of  love ;  and,  perhaps,  it  was  thought  that  the  sacrifices 
which  this  laxity  of  moral  opinion  cost  the  less  prudent 
of  the  fair  were  but  the  price  of  the  homage  that  the 
whole  sex  obtained. 

58.  Nothing,   however,  more  showed  a  contrast  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new  trains  of  sentiments  in  points- 
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of  taste  than  the  difference  of  religion.  It  would  be  untrue 
to  say  that  ancient  poetry  is  entirely  wanting  v;(toct  of 
in  exalted  notions  of  the  Deity;  but  they  are  JJJ*jjgjij 
rare  in  comparison  with  those  which  the  Chris-  Spm  °D 
tian  religion  has  inspired  into  very  inferior  P™"t- 
minds,  and  which,  with  more  or  less  purity,  pervaded 
the  vernacular  poetry  of  Europe.  They  were  obscured 
in  both  periods  by  an  enormous  superstructure  of  my- 
thological machinery,  but  so  different  in  names  and 
associations,  though  not  always  in  spirit,  or  even  in  cir- 
cumstances, that  those  who  delighted  in  the  fables  of 
Ovid  usually  scorned  the  Golden  Legend  of  James  do 
Voragine,  whose  pages  were  turned  over  with  equal 
pleasure  by  a  credulous  multitude,  little  able  to  under- 
stand why  any  one  should  relish  heathen  stories  which 
he  did  not  believe.  The  modem  mythology,  if  we  may 
include  in  it  the  saints  and  devils,  as  well  as  the  fairy  . 
and  goblin  armies,  which  had  been  retained  in  service 
since  the  days  of  paganism,  is  so  much  more  copious  and 
so  muoh  more  easily  adapted  to  our  ordinary  associations 
than  the  ancient,  that  this  has  given  an  advantage  to  the 
romantic  school  in  their  contention,  which  they  have 
well  known  how  to  employ  and  to  abuse. 

69.  Upon  these  three  columns — chivalry,  gallantry, 
and  religion — repose  the  fictions  of  the  middle  g^^ 
ages,  especially  those  usually  designated  as  tone  of 
romances.  These,  such  as  we  now  know  them,  n™Dce' 
and  such  as  display  the  characteristics  above  mentioned, 
were  originally  metrical,  and  chiefly  written  by  natives 
of  the  north  of  France.  The  English  and  Germans 
translated  or  imitated  them.  A  new  era  of  romance  began 
with  the  Amadis  de  Gaul,  derived  as  some  have  thought, 
but  upon  insufficient  evidence,  from  a  French  metrical 
original,  but  certainly  written  in  Portugal,  though  in 
the  Castilian  language,  by  Vasoo  de  Lobeyra,  whose 
death  is  generally  fixed  in  1325.b  This  romance  is  in 
prose ;  and  though  a  long  interval  seems  to  have  elapsed 
before  those  founded  on  the  story  of  Amadis  began  to 
multiply,  many  were  written  in  French  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  fifteenth  centuries, 
derived  from  other  legends  of  chivalry,  which  t 
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the  popular  reading,  and  superseded  the  old  metrical 
romances,  already  somewhat  obsolete  in  their  forms  of 
language." 

60.  As  the  teste  of  a  chivalrous  aristocracy  was  natu- 
Popuki  ™^y  delighted  with  romances,  that  not  only 
muni  led  the  imagination  through  a  series  of  adven- 
flciiom.  tures,  but  presented  a  mirror  of  sentiments  to 
which  they  themselves  pretended,  so  that  of  mankind  in 
general  found  its  gratification,  sometimes  in  tales  of  home 
growth  or  transplanted  from  the  East,  whether  serious  or 
amusing,  such  as  the  Gesta  Romanorum,  the  Dolopathos, 
the  Decameron  (certainly  the  most  celebrated  and  best 
written  of  these  inventions),  the  Peoorone ;  sometimes  in 
historical  ballads  or  in  moral  fables,  a  favourite  style  of 
composition,  especially  with  the  Teutonic  nations ;  some- 
times again  in  legends  of  saints  and  the  popular  demon- 
ology  of  the  age.  The  experience  and  sagacity,  the  moral 
sentiments,  the  invention  and  fancy  of  many  obscure 
centuries,  may  be  discerned  more  fully  and  favourably 
in  these  various  fictions  than  in  their  elaborate  treatises. 
No  one  of  the  European  nations  stands  so  high  in  this 
respect  as  the  German ;  their  ancient  tales  have  a  raci- 
ness  and  truth  which  has  been  only  imitated  by  others. 
Among  the  most  renowned  of  these  we  most  place  the 
story  of  Eeynard  the  Fox,  the  origin  of  which,  long 
sought  by  literary  critics,  recedes,  as  they  prolong  the 
inquiry,  into  greater  depths  of  antiquity.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  written  or  at  least  first  published  in  German 
rhyme  by  Henry  of  Alkmaar,  in  1498  j  but  earlier  edi- 
tions, in  the  Flemish  language,  have  since  been  dis- 
covered.11 It  has  been  found  written  in  French  verse  by 
Jaquemars  Gielee,  of  Lille,  near  the  end,  and  in  French 
prose  by  Peter  of  St.  Cloud,  near  the  beginning,  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Finally,  the  principal  characters  are 
mentioned  in  a  Provencal   song  by  Bichard  Coeur  do 
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Lion.*  But  though  we  thus  tiring  the  story  to  France, 
where  it  became  so  popular  as  to  change  the  very  name 
of  the  principal  animal,  which  was  always  called  goupil 
(vulpes)  till  the  fourteenth  century,  when  it  assumed, 
from  the  hero  of  the  tale,  the  name  of  Benard,'  there 
seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  of  German  origin ; 
and,  according  to  a  conjecture  once  thought  probable,  a 
certain  Bernard  of  Lorraine,  famous  for  his  vulpine 
qualities  in  the  ninth  century,  suggested  the  name  to 
some  unknown  fabulist  of  the  empire.  But  Baynouard, 
and  I  believe  Grimm,  have  satisfactorily  refuted  this 
hypothesis.1 

61.  These  moral  fictions,  as  well  as  more  serious  pro- 
ductions, in  what  may  be  called  the  ethical  literature  of 
the  middle  ages,  towards  which  Germany  con- 
tribnted  a  large  share,  speak  freely  of  the  vices  ^"^S.™ 
of  the  great.  But  they  deal  with  them  as  men  *J" lltt™- 
responsible  to  God,  and  subject  to  natural  law, 
rather  than  as  members  of  a  community.  Of  political 
opinions,  properly  so  called,  which  have  in  later  times 
so  powerfully  swayed  the  conduct  of  mankind,  we  find 
very  little  to  say  in  the  fifteenth  century.  In  so  far  as 
they  were  not  merely  founded  on  temporary  circum- 
stances, or  at  most  on  the  prejudices  connected  with 
positive  institutions  in  each  country,  the  predominant 
associations  that  influenced  the  judgment  were  derived 
from  respect  for  birth,  of  which  opulence  wa6  as  yet 
rather  the  sign  than  the  substitute.  This  had  long  been, 
and  long  continued  to  be,  the  characteristic  prejudice  of 
European  society.  It  was  hardly  ever  higher  than  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  heraldry,  the  language  that 


•  Recndl    da  andeni  Foetee,  1.  ai. 

«  [Journal  des  Savans.  July.   1891. 

M.  Baynimard  observes  thit  the-  Turn- 

ruynouard,  in  reviewing:  •  Latin  poem, 

badoura,  and,  first  of  all,  ElchanI  Cteur 

Relnsnlns  Vulplo,  pnbllabed  at   Stnt- 

de  lion,  tun  quoted  the  story  of  Re- 

gard tn  IBM,  and  referred  by  Its  editor 

fund,  sometime ■  with  allusions  not  refer- 

to  Ihc   ninth    century,  ahowr,    that   the 

able  to  the  present  romance.     Journal 

allegorical  meaning  ascribed  to  the  story 

drs  Suv.  1826,  p.  340.     A  great  deal  ban 

Is  not  In  the  slightest  degree  mnflmied 

been  written  about  this  story;    but  I 

by  real  facts,  or  thfl  characters  of  the 

■ball  only  qooto  Bouterwek,  11.  34r  ■, 

parties  (opposed  to  be  designed.     The 

UniverseUe.,  arts.  dlelce,  AUtmaar.  ;  tcenth  centory  ruber  than  the  ninth ; 
f  something  like  this  nearly  happened  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
In  England:  bears  have  had  a  narrow  be  is  right  witnsnyone  who  Is  conversant 
«  of  being  called  only  bruins,  from  with  the  Latin  ve 
-he  fable.  periods*- 1 
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speaks  to  the  eye  of  pride  and  the  science  of  those  who 
despise  every  other,  was  cultivated  with  all  its  ingenious 
pedantry,  and  every  improvement  in  useful  art,  every 
creation  in  inventive  architecture,  was  made  subservient 
to  the  grandeur  of  an  elevated  class  in  society.  The 
burghers,  in  those  parts  of  Europe  which  had  become 
rich  by  commerce,  emulated  in  their  public  distinctions, 
as  they  did  ultimately  in  their  private  families,  the 
ensigns  of  patrician  nobility.  This  prevailing  spirit  of 
aristocracy  was  still  but  partially  modified  by  the  spirit 
of  popular  freedom, on  one  hand,  or  of  respectful  loyalty 
on  the  other. 

62.  It  is  for  more  important  to  observe  the  disposition 
Henri™  °f  the  public  mind  in  respect  of  religion,  which 
opinions.  not  only  claims  to  itself  one  great  branch  of 
literature,  but  exerts  a  powerful  influence  over  almost 
every  other.  The  greater  part  of  literature  in  the  middle 
Attack!  on  "g^s,  a*  least  from  the  twelfth  century,  may 
uie  chorea,  be  considered  as  artillery  levelled  against  the 
clergy — I  do  not  say  against  the  church,  which  might 
imply  a  doctrinal  opposition  by  no  means  universal. 
But  if  there  is  one  theme  upon  which  the  most  serious  as 
well  as  the  lightest,  the  most  orthodox  as  the  most 
heretical  writers  are  united,  it  is  ecclesiastical  corruption. 
Divided  among  themselves,  the  secular  clergy  detested 
the  regular — the  regular  monks  satirised  the  mendicant 
friars,  who,  in  their  turn,  after  exposing  both  to  the  ill- 
will  of  the  people,  inourred  a  double  portion  of  it  them- 
selves. In  this  most  important  respect,  therefore,  the 
influence  of  mediaeval  literature  was  powerful  towards. 
change.  But  it  rather  loosened  the  associations  of  ancient 
prejudice  and  prepared  mankind  for  revolutions  of  specu- 
lative opinion,  than  brought  them  forward. 

63.  It  may  be  said  in  general  that  three  distinct  cur- 
ThrMiioM  rents  of  religious  opinion  are  discernible  on. 
otreUgi™  this  side  of  the  Alps  in  the  first  part  of  the 
SnSti  fifteenth  century.  1.  The  high  pretensions  of 
emtmy.  jj^  Church  of  Borne  to  a  sort  of  moral  as  well 
as  theologioal  infallibility,  and  to  a  paramount  authorily 
even  in  temporal  affairs,  when  she  should  think  fit  to 
interfere  with  them,  were  maintained  by  a -great  body  in 
the  monastic  and  mendicant  orders,  and  had  still,  pro- 
bably, a  considerable  influence  over  the  people  in  most 
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parts  of  Europe.  2.  The  Councils  of  Constance  and 
Basle,  and  the  contentions  of  the  Gallican  and  German 
churches  against  the  encroachments  of  the  holy  see,  had 
raised  up  a  strong  adverse  party,  supported  occasionally 
by  the  government,  and  more  uniformly  by  the  temporal 
lawyers  and  other  educated  laymen.  It  derived,  how- 
ever, its  greatest  force  from  a  number  of  sincere  and 
earnest  persons,  who  set  themselves  against  the  gross- 
vices  of  the  time,  and  the  abuses  grown  up  in  the  church 
through  self-interest  or  connivance.  They  were  dis- 
gusted also  at  the  scholastic  systems,  which  had  turned 
religion  into  a  matter  of  subtle  dispute,  while  they 
laboured  to  found  it  on  devotional  feeling  and  contem- 
plative love.  The  mystical  theology,  which,  from  seek- 
ing the  illuminating  influence  and  piercing  love  of  the 
Deity,  often  proceeded  onward  to  visions  of  complete 
absorption  in  his  essence,  till  that  itself  was  lost,  as  in 
the  East,  from  which  this  system  sprang,  in  an  annihi- 
lating pantheism,  had  never  wanted,  and  can  never  want, 
its  disciples.  Some,  of  whom  Bonaventura  is  the  most 
conspicuous,  opposed  its  enthusiastic  emotions  to  the  icy 
subtUties  of  the  schoolmen.  Some  appealed  to  the  hearts- 
of  the  people  in  their  own  language.  Such  was  Taulor, 
whose  sermons  were  long  popular  and  have  often  been 
printed ;  and  another  was  the  unknown  author  of  the 
German  Theology,  a  favourite  work  with  Luther,  and 
known  by  the  Latin  version  of  Sebastian  Castalio.  Such, 
too,  were  Gerson  and  Clemangis,  and  such  were  the 
numerous  brethren  who  issued  from  the  college  of  De- 
venter."  One,  doubtless  of  this  class,  whenever  he  may 
have  lived,  was  author  of  the  celebrated  treatise  ^aM  ^ 
De  Imitatione  Christi  (a  title  which  has  been  imitations 
transferred  from  the  first  chapter  to  the  entire  chri"a- 
work),  commonly  ascribed  to  Thomas  von  Hempen  or 
a  Kempis,  one  of  the  Deventer  society,  but  the  origin  of 
which  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  subject  of 
strenuous  controversy.  Besides  Thomas  a  Kempis,  two 
candidates  have  been  supported  by  their  respective 
partisans — John  Gerson,  the  famous  chancellor  of  the 

I  learning,  jet  both  will  be  tueml  to  the 
"  English  remder.  Eichhorn  seems  well 
i    icqiarintnl  with  tic  royitkal  .divines,  In 
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university  of  Paris,  and  John  Gersen,  whose  name  appears 
in  one  manuscript,  and  whom  some  contend  to  have  been 
abbot  of  a  monastery  at  Vercelli  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
while  others  hold  him  an  imaginary  being,  except  as  a 
misnomer  of  Gerson.  Several  French  writers  plead  for 
their  illustrious  countryman,  and  especially  M.  Gence, 
one  of  the  last  who  has  revived  the  controversy  ;  while 
the  German  and  Flemish  writers,  to  whom  the  Sorbonne 
acceded,  have  always  contended  for  Thomas  a  Kempia, 
and  Goraen  has  had  the  respectable  support  of  Bellannin, 
Mabillon,  and  most  of  the  Benedictine  order.1    The  hook 


1  I  un  not  prepared  to  state  the  ex- 

great antiquity,  winch  ascribe*  It  to  him. 

ternal  evidence  upon  Ilia  keenly  debuted 

and  indirectly  on  all  those  manuscripta 

question  with  sufficient  precision.     In  a 

which  are  asserted  to  be  older  than  the 

few  words,  it  may,  Ibelleve,  be  Mid,  flat 

time  of  Gerson  and  Thomas  a.  Kempia. 

In  favour  of  Thomas  a  Ktinpiu  has  been 

But,  as  I  have  before  observed,  I  do  not 

illrgcd  tie  testimony  of  many  early  edl- 

profess  to  give  a  full  view  of  the  external 

tions  bearing    nil   Mine,  Including   one 

evidence,  of  which  I  possess  but  a  auper- 

atom   1471.  which  appears  to  be  tho 

fcicial  knowledge. 

tint,  u  well  a  ■  general  tradition  from 

From    the  book  itself,  two  remarks. 

which  1  do  rwt  pretend  to  be  novel,  have 

Enrops,  which  has  led  *  great  majority. 

suggested  themselves  to  me-     I.  The 

inclndlng  the  Sorbonne  itself,  to  deter- 

mine the  cause  In  his  favour.     It  Is  also 

ous,  and  strike  the  reader  at  once ;  such 

■aid  that  •>  manuscript  of  the  treatise  Se 

as  Sclentia  sine  timore  Dei  quid  impor- 

Imitations,  bean  these  wonla  at  lie  000- 

tut:— Resfate  in  princlplo  inclination! 

elnrion :  Flnltos  et  completna  per  ma- 

tnat— VigUla  so  retina— Homo    passions- 

nam  Thomas  do  Kempts,  1*4]  i  and  that 

tua— Vivcre  cum  nobis  contrarlantlboa 

In  this  manuscript  an  an  many  erasures 

-TlmoraOorln   cunctla   actlbaa  —  Buf- 

feraUle,  crude.    It  seems  ntiange  that 

anee  of  his  original  autograph,    Against 

these  barbarous  adaptations  of  French  or 

Thomaa  kKempIs  It  la  urged  that  he  was 

•  professed  calliajapher  or  copyiat  for 

whose  native  language  was  Dutch;  un- 

the  college  of  Devenler ;  that  the  Chro-  1 

nick  of  St,  Agnes,  s  contemporary  work,  Barnard,  or  any  other  ascetic  writer,  they 

■ays  of  blm :  Seripalt  Blblinm  nostrum  had  become  naturalised  in  religious  style. 

tioned  tS  more  lute  that  of  a  transcriber  the  author  was  an   Inhabitant  of  a  mo- 

nkle  makes  no  mention  of  his  having  Gerson,  originally  a  secular  priest  at 

written  the  treatise  De  Imitation*,  nor  Paris,  and  employed  for  many  years  in 

does  It  appear  in  an  early  hat  of  works  active  life  as  chancellor  of  the  university 

ascribed  to  blm.   For  Gerson  are  brought  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Galilean 

forward  a  great  number  of  early  editions  church.    The  whole  spirit  breathed  by 

in  France,  and  still  more  In  Italy,  among  the  treatise  De  Imitntionc  Chrietl  Is  that 

which  Is  the  first  that  bears  a  date  of  a  solitary  ascetic :— Vellem  me  pluries 

(Venice,  1493),  both  in  the  fifteenth  and  taculsse  et  Inter  homines  non  fuiase.— 

sixteenth  centuries,  and  seme  other  pro.  Sed  qnare  tarn  lihenter  loquimur.  et  in- 

babilities  are  alleged.    But  this  treatise  vicem  fabulamur,  com  rare  sine  [salons 

is  not  mentioned  in  a  list  of  his  writings  conadentiB     ad     silentinm     redlminv-- 

given   by  himself.      As   to   Clemen,   bis  Cells  conlinnata  dulcesdt.  et  male  cue 

claim  seems  to  rest  on  a  manuscript  of  tudltn  taaiimn  general.     Si  In  pricdplo 
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itself  is  said  to  have  gone  through  1800  editions,  and  has 
probably  been  more  read  than  any  one  -work  after  the 
Scriptures.  3.  A  third  religions  parly  consisted  of  the 
avowed  or  concealed  heretics,  some  disciples  of  the  older 
sectaries,  some  of  Wicliffe  or  Hues,  resembling  the  school 
of  Gerson  and  Gerard  Groot  in  their  earnest  piety,  hut 
drawing  a  more  decided  line  of  separation  between  them- 
selves and  the  ruling  power,  and  npe  for  a  more  complete 
reformation  than  the  others  were  inclined  to  desire.  It 
is  not  possible,  however,  for  us  to  pronounce  on  all  the 
shades  of  opinion  that  might  be  secretly  cherished  in  the 
fifteenth  century. 

64.  Those  of  the  second  class  were,  perhaps,  compara- 
tively rare  at  this  time  in  Italy,  and  those  of  the  g^py^,,^ 
third  much  more  so.  But  the  extreme  super-  weum  of 
stition  of  the  popular  creed,  the  conversation  of  cm«i^T. 
Jews  and  Mahometans,  the  unbounded  admiration  of 
pagan  genius  and  virtue,  the  natural  tendency  of  many 
minds  to  doubt  and  to  perceive  difficulties,. which  the 
schoolmen  were  apt  to  find  everywhere,  and  nowhere  to 
solve,  joined  to  the  irreligious  spirit  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  especially  as  modified  by  Averroes,  could 
not  but  engender  a  secret  tendency  towards  infidelity, 
the  course  of  which  may  be  traced  with  ease  in  the 
writings  of  those  ages.  Thus  the  tale  of  the  three  rings 
in  Boccace,  whether  original  or  not,  may  be  reckoned 

conTerskrnis  tun  bene  earn  lncotoeris  et  gaere  attribne"  anjoard'hal,  p.  031.  Bat 
ewrtMUafa.erftUtilp«ttuctU!ecu>I>m!ia,  mtnird'Aui  must  be  interpreted  nther 
El  gratlsslmnm  solatium,  t  literally.  If  this  be  correct.  .This  is  in 
As  the  former  consideration  seems  to  the  review  of  a  defence  of  the  pretensions 
exclude  Thomas  a.  Kempis,  so  the  latter  of  (iersen,  by  M.  Gregory,  who  adduces 
ifl  unfavourable  to  Ute  claims  of  Oerson.  some  strong  reasons  to  prove  that  tike 
II  has  been  observed,  however,  that  in  wort:  la  older  than  the  fourteenth  century. 
one  passage,  L  L  ft  S4,  then  is  an  up-  This  book  contains  great  beauty  and 
parent  allusion  to  Dante,  which.  If  In-  heart-piercing  truth  in  many  of  its  de- 
abbot  of  Vercelll,  whom  hk  support™  life  In  absolute  sedation  from  the  world, 
pises  En  the  first  part  of  the  thirteenth  and  seldom  refers  to  the  exercise  of  any 
century.  Bat  the  allusion  la  not  India-  social  or  even  domestic  duly.  It  has 
potable.  Various  articles  In  the  Blogra-  naturally  been  less  a  favourite  In  Pro- 
phle  DnlTorielle,  from  the  pen  of  If.  testant  cottntiles,  both  from  Its  monastic 
Gone,  Tn.int.in  his  faTamite  hypo-  character,  and  because  those  who  Incline 
thesis ;  and  M.  Dannou,  in  the  Journal  towards  Calvinism  do  not  find  in  It  tha 
des  Bavann  for  1826,  and  again  in  tba  phraseology   to  which  they  at 


n'est  plus    energetic,  though  barbarous  latin. 
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among  the  sports  of  a  sceptical  philosophy .  But  a  proof, 
not  less  decisive,  that  the  blind  faith  we  ascribe  to  the 
middle  ages  was  by  no  means  universal,  results  from  the 
numerous  vindications  of  Christianity  written  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Eichhorn,  after  referring  to  several 
passages  in  the  works  of  Petrarch,  mentions  defences  of 
religion  by  Marsilius  Ficrinus,  Alfonso  do  Spina,  a  con- 
verted Jew,  Savonarola,  JSneas  Sylvius,  Picus  of  Miran- 
dola.  He  gives  an  analysis  of  the  first,  which,  in  its 
course  of  argument,  differs  little  from  modern  apologies 
of  the  same  class.1 

65.  These  writings,  though  by  men  so  considerable  as 
itaimood  &  most  °f  those  ne  has  named,  are  very  obscure 
atomic.  at  present ;  but  the  treatise  of  Raimond  de  So- 
bonde  is  somewhat  better  known,  in  consequence  of  the 
chapter  in  Montaigne  entitled  an  apology  for  him.  Mon- 
taigne had  previously  translated  into  French  the  Theo- 
logia  Naturalis  of  this  Sobondo,  professor  of  medicine  at 
Barcelona  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
This  has  been  called  by  some  the  first  regular  system 
of  natural  theology ;  but,  even  if  nothing  of  that  kind 
could  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  schoolmen,  which 
is  certainly  not  the  case,  such  an  appellation,  notwith- 
standing the  title,  seems  hardly  due  to  Sebonde's  book, 
which  is  intended,  not  so  much  to  erect  a  fabric  of  re- 
ligion independent  of  revelation,  as  to  demonstrate  the 
latter  by  proofs  derived  from  the  order  of  nature. 

66.  Dugald  Stewart,  in  his  first  dissertation  prefixed 
hii  vwb  *°  tks  BnoyoIopBadia  Britannica,  observes,  that 
minuter.  "  the  principal  aim  of  Sebonde's  book,  acoord- 
BWod-       ing  to  Montaigne,  is  to  show  that  Christians 

are  in  the  wrong  to  make  human  reasoning  the  basis  of 
their  belief,  since  the  object  of  it  is  only  conceived  by 
faith,  and  by  a  special  inspiration  of  the  divine  grace. ' 
I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  that  the  excellent  author 
was  misled  in  this  passage  by  confiding  in  a  translation 
of  Montaigne,  which  he  took  in  a  wrong  sense.  Far 
from  such  being  the  aim  of  Sebonde,  his  book  is  wholly 
devoted  to  the  rational  proofs  of  religion ;  and  what 
Stewart  has  taken  for  a  proposition  of  Sebonde  himself, 
is  merely  an  objection  which,  according  to  Montaigne, 
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some  were  apt  to  make  against  his  mode  of  reasoning. 
The  passage  is  so  very  clear  that  every  one  who  looks 
at  Montaigne  (1.  ii.  c.  12)  must  instantaneously  perceive 
the  oversight  which  the  translator,  or  rather  Stewart, 
has  made ;  or  he  may  satisfy  himself  by  the  article  on 
Sebonde  in  Bayle." 

67.  The  object  of  Sebonde's  book,  according  to  himself, 
is  to  develop  those  troths  as  to  God  and  man  mt  !al 
which  are  latent  in  nature,  and  through  which  object 
tho  latter  may  learn  everything  necessary,  and  especially 
may  understand  Scripture,  and  have  an  infallible  cer- 
tainty of  its  truth.     This  science  is  incorporate  in  all 
the  books  of  the  doctors  of  the  church,  as  the  alphabet 
is  in  their  words.     It  is  the  first  science,  the  basis  of  all 
others,  and  requiring  no  other  to  be  previously  known. 
The  scarcity  of  the  book  will  justify  an  extract,  which, 
though  in  very  uncouth  Latin,  will  serve  to  give  a  no- 
tion of  what  Sebonde  really  aimed  at;  but  he  labours 
with  a  confused  expression,  arising  partly  from  the  vast-    . 
ness  of  his  subject." 


*  (The  Irsoslstion  used  by  Blown*  Kd  Ismcn  primus  liber  i 

,/  not  hnvo  been  that  by  Cotton,  but  omnibus   

;  Encashed  In  Hit,  wbkb  professes  to  Jegere 
original.    It  must  be  (aid  that,  If  he       Item  primus  liber, 


rfblm.— iB'a.]  mterpretarl;  id™  hscretici 
"     ■  '       "       ~ '       -un  nilse  tatelUgere,  nee  « 
.  eo  fieri  henUcu.    fed  ■ 

liber  u&tmns.  el  slliia  eat  liber  mora  test  fslslflcarl  et  filse  Inteipretarl  al 

■criptun).    Prinrai  liber  foil  dstui  bo-  IntelUgL    Altajnen  nterqne  liber  at  a 

mini  c  prlndpio.  dam  nnlTenltas  reram  eodem.  qaln  Idem  Dommu  et  ereatars 

fait  audita,  qnunlsm  qusslibet  crentnrs  condldit,  et  sacrsm  Bciiptnram  revelavl 


scripts,  et  ex  plurlbus  (restarts  dcat  ex 

contmdldt  unit  ultetl,  sea  Umen  primus 

prdribnfl   Uteris    componirar   liber.      11* 

est  nobis  connaturaUa,  secandas  super- 

naturalis.    Fnetena  cam  bono  sit  notn- 

raUler  nUonelln,  et  snscepttbllli  disd- 

dpnlior  liters,  lpajus  libit  Etelcut  Uteris 

et  dlcoonls  fmcire  ex  Uteris  Important  et 

Includont  tdentUm  et  dlverses  slanlflcs. 

Hones  et  mlmUlea  seotenuU:    It*  Gen- 

sd sondplondnm  earn ;  et  cum  dootrina 

et  sclentl*  sine  llbro.  in  qno  scripts  sit, 

et  ed  itiTloem  oompentes  Important  et 

fall,  ne  frnstn  homo  esnet  apu  Hoc- 

trinsa  et   ncleiitijn,  quod  divina  adentll 

tentlU,   et  continent   sdentisni   homini 

necesssilara.  Secnindnisntem  liber  scrip- 

tor.t  antes  est  hominl  seoundu,  et  hoc  In 

sine  magunro  posslt  studere  dedrinsm 

necessarUm ;  propteres  hoc  totem  tatam 

•debit  In  prima  legere,  qui  emt  cscas ; 

mmidum  rlsUnlem  sib]  erenvit,  et  dedit 
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68.  Sebonde  seems  to  have  had  floating  in  his  mind,  as 
s  tun  of  ^^  eltract  ™^  suggest,  some  of  those  theories 
bii  argii-  as  to  die  correspondence  of  the  moral  and  ma- 
™™t*-      terial  world  which  were  afterwards  propounded 

in  their  cloudy  magnificence  by  the  Theosophists  of  the 
next  two  centuries.  He  undertakes  to  prove  the  Trinity 
from  the  analogy  of  nature.  His  argument  is  ingenious 
enough.,  if  not  quite  of  "orthodox  tendency,  being  drawn 
from  the  scale  of  existence,  which  must  lead  us  to  a 
being  immediately  derived  from  the  First  Cause.  He 
proceeds  to  derive  other  doctrines  of  Christianity  from 
principles  of  natural  reason ;  and  after  this,  which  occu- 
pies about  half  a  volume  of  779  closely  printed  pages, 
he  comes  to  direct  proofs  of  revelation  :  first,  because 
God,  who  does  all  for  his  own  honour,  would  not  suffer 
an  impostor  to  persuade  the  world  that  he  was  equal  to 
God,  whioh  Mahomet  never  pretended,  and  afterwards 
by  other  arguments  more  or  less  valid  or  ingenious. 

69.  We  shall  now  adopt  a  closer  and  more  chrono- 
logical arrangement  than  before,  ranging  under  each 
decennial  period  the  circumstances  of  moat  importance 
in  the  general  history  of  literature,  as  well  as  the  prin- 
cipal books  published  within  it.  This  course  we  shall 
pursue  till  the  channels  of  learning  become  so  various, 
and  so  extensively  diffused  through  several  kingdoms, 
that  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  deviate  in  some 
measure  from  so  strictly  chronological  a  form,  in  order 
to  consolidate  bettor  the  history  of  different  sciences, 
and  diminish  in  some  measure  what  can  never  wholly 
be  removed  from  a  work  of  this  nature,  the  confusion 
of  perpetual  change  of  subject. 


hnmailo  ubftrto  Bed  divliw  Javanlt  Jn-  dadt  ad  vltam  rternim,  qaamvtl  faent 

dido  ad  demonstrandum  bomlnl  npteu-  Id  eo  ectipti,  legere  nan  poloercmt 

aalatan.      Qamn    qnldem     asptenttam  aogltws  el  Tidere  sopicnHam  Kriptam 

nullus  potest  Ttdere,  neqne  legere  per  m  In  ereatnrtfl.  et  exfrabere  {patm  ab  till", 

In  dido  Ifbro  <Hnp«  »pirto,  nW  fuerit  *    ""  

Deo  lUnmtnatai  et  a  ptcento  original! 

TmintU-tas-    Et  Idea  millng  antlqaonmi    ad  allam  et  co       n 

phllosopbonnn  paganonun  potest  legem  dlctlonl,  et  ex  tall  eonJnneUon*  mnltat 

nine  BdeoUam,  quia    emit    exeawatl  it ntentia  et  ilgniflcatlo  Ten.  dnm 

onantom  ad  proprfam  ulntem,  qumils  adat  homo  Intelligcre  et  cognosrai 
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8bot.  I.    1440-1460. 

Oamia.1  Ulmhm  In  Italy  —  1DM1M  V.  —  liaraiUnt  V.11*. 

1.  The  reader  is  not  to  consider  the  year  1440  as  a 
marked  epoch  in  the  annals  of  literature.     It 
lias  sometimes  been  treated  as  such  by  those   m"/™ 
who  have  referred  the  inventing  of  printing  to  g°*j°{* 
this  particular  era.     But  it  is  here  chosen  as   *" E 
an  arbitrary  line,  nearly  coincident  with  the  complete 
development  of  an  ardent  thirst  for  classical,  and  espe- 
cially Grecian,  literature  in  Italy,  as  the  year  1400  was 
with  its  first  manifestation. 

2.  No  very  conspicuous  events  belong  to  this  decen- 
nial period.  The  spirit  of  improvement,  already  «_„_„, 
so  powerfully  excited  in  Italy,  continued  to  uugnwof 
prodttce  the  same  effects  in  rescuing  ancient  i™^1* 
manuscripts  from  the  chances  of  destruction,  accumu- 
lating them  in  libraries,  making  translations  from  the 
Greek,  and  by  intense  labour  in  the  perusal  of  the  best 
authors,  rendering  both  their  substance  and  their  lan- 
guage familiar  to  the  Italian  scholar.  The  patronage  of 
Cosmo  de'  Medici,  Alfonso  king  of  Naples,  and  Nicolas 
of  Este,  has  already  been  mentioned.  Lionel,  successor 
of  the  last  prince,  was  by  no  means  inferior  to  him  in 
love  of  letters.  But  they  had  no  patron  so  important  as 
Nicolas  V.  (Thomas  of  Sarzana),  who  became  Kto^T 
pope  in  1447;  nor  has  any  later  occupant  of 
his  chair,  without  excepting  Leo  X.,  deserved  equal 
praise  as  an  encourager  of  learning.  Nicolas  founded 
the  Vatican  library,  and  left  it,  at  his  death  in  1455, 
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enriched  with  5000  volumes  -a  treasure  far  exceeding 
that  of  any  other  collection  in  Europe.  Every  scholar 
who  needed  maintenance,  which  was  of  course  the  com- 
mon case,  found  it  at  the  court  of  Borne ;  innumerable 
benefices  all  over  Christendom,  which  had  fallen  into 
the  grasp  of  the  holy  aee,  and  frequently  required  of 
their  incumbents,  as  is  well  known,  neither  residence, 
nor  even  the  priestly  character,  affording  the  means  of 
generosity,  which  have  seldom  been  so  laudably  applied. 
Several  Greek  authors  were  translated  into  Latin  by 
direction  of  Nicolas  V.,  among  which  are  the  history  of 
Diodorus  Sioulus,  and  Xenophon's  Cyropjedia,  by  Pog- 
gio,'  who  still  enjoyed  the  office  of  apostolical  secretary, 
as  he  had  under  Eugenins  IV.,  and  with  still  more 
abundant  munificence  on  tho  part  of  the  Pope ;  Hero- 
dotus and  Thucydides  by  Valla,  Polybius  by  Perotti, 
Appian  by  Decembrio,  fflrabo  by  Gregory  of  Tiferno 
and  Guarino  of  Verona,  Theophrastus  by  Gaza,  Plato  do 
Legibus,  Ptolemy's  Almagest,  and  the  Prwparatio  Evan- 
gelic* of  Eusebius  by  George  of  Trebizond.v  These 
translations,  it  has  been  already  observed,  will  not  bear 
a  very  severe  criticism,  bat  certainly  there  was  an  extra- 
ordinary cluster  of  learning  round  the  chair  of  this  ex- 
cellent pope. 

3.  Corniani  remarks,  that  if  Nicolas  V.,  like  some 
Jbi«m  dm  P0!168'  ^^  raised  a  distinguished  family,  many 
to  his  pens  would  have  been  employed  to  immortalise 

oh™:l*r-  him ;  but  not  having  surrounded  himself  with 
relations,  his  fame  has  been  much  below  his  merits. 
Gibbon,  one  of  the  first  to  do  full  justice  to  Nicolas,  has 
made  a  similar  observation.  How  striking  the  contrast 
between  this  pope  and  his  famous  predecessor  Gregory 
I.,  who,  if  he  did  not  burn  and  destroy  heathen  authors, 

bean  tumlx-d  by  some  of  our  writers,  Poeglo,  indeed.  In  fata  preface,  declares 

even  dues  the  emir  has  been  pointed  that  be  undertook  It  by  command  of 

out,  to  Joan  Free,  an  Englishman,  woo  Nicolas  V.    See  Slosron,  Ii.  IBS ;  Zeoo, 

had  heard  (be  lecture!  ot  the  younger  MsKrtutonl  Voeslane,  t.  al ;  Ginguenii, 

Gviartul  In  Iuily.    (Joed  opus,  Leland  ob-  HLS«.   Pitt  follows  Lelund  in  ascribing 

nerves.  Itall  Foggio  vaulsatme  atOibnont  a  tranalatlon  of  Dtodorra  to  Free,  and 

Florentine.     Da    Scrlptoribus    Britann.,  quotes  the  flrst  words:  thus,  If  it  still 

p.  tea.    But  it  beam  the  name  of  1'oggio  should  be  suggested  that  this  may  be  a 

In  the  two  editions,  printed  In  lata  and  different  iroffc,  there  are  the  means  •* 

1493  \  and  Leland  seems  to  have  been  proving  It. 
deceived  ty  kiiis  one  vho  lad  put  lYee's       fc  Hearen,  p.  (a.  _ 
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was  at  least  anxious  to  discourage  the  reading  of  them ' 
These  eminent  men,  like  Michael  Angelo's  figures  of 
Night  and  Morning,  seem  to  stand  at  the  two  gates  of 
the  middle  ages,  emblems  and  heralds  of  the  mind's  long 
sleep,  and  of  its  awakening. 

4.  Several  little  treatises  by  Poggio,  rather  in  a  moral 
than  political  strain,  display  an  observing  and  _. 
intelligent  mind.  Such  are  those  on  nobility,  the  miu 
and.  on  the  nnhappiness  of  princes.  For  these,  0,EolM- 
which  were  written  before  1440,  the  reader  may  have 
recourse  to  Shepherd,  Corai&ni,  or  Ginguene'.  A  later 
essay,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  on  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
begins  with  rather  an  interesting  description  of  the  ruins 
of  Borne.  It  is  an  enumeration  of  the  more  conspicuous 
remains  of  the  ancient  city ;  and  we  may  infer  from  it 
that  no  great  devastation  or  injury  has  taken  place  since 
the  fifteenth  century.  Gibbon  has  given  an  account  of 
this  little  tract,  which  is  not,  as  he  shows,  the  earliest  on 
the  subject.  Foggio,  I  will  add,  seems  not  to  have  known 
some  things  with  which  we  are  familiar,  as  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  the  fragments  of  the  Servian  wall,  the  Mamer- 
tine  prison,  the  Temple  of  Nerva,  the  Giano  Quadri- 
fronte ;  and,  by  some  odd  roiBinformation,  believes  that 
the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  which  he  had  seen  entire, 
was  afterwards  destroyed.0  This  leads  to  a  conjecture 
that  the  treatise  was  not  finished  during  his  residence  at 
Borne,  and  consequently  not  within  the  present  deoen- 

5.  In  the  fourth  book  of  this  treatise  De  Vaxietate 
Fortunfe,  Poggio  has  introduced  a  remarkable  AlTOffl,t0. 
narration  of  travels  by  a  Venetian,  Nicolo  di  o»Eutby 
Conti,whoin  1419hadsetoff fromhiscountry,  Ct^tL 
and,  after  passing  many  years  in  Persia  and  India,  re- 
turned home  in  1444.  His  account  of  those  regions,  in 
some  respects  the  earliest  on  which  reliance  could  be 
placed,  will  be  found,  rendered  into  Italian  from  a  Por- 
tuguese version  of  Poggio,  in  the  first  volume  of  Bamusio. 
That  editor  seems  not  to  have  known  that  the  original 
was  in  print. 

6.  A  far  more  considerable  work  by  Laurentius  Valla, 
on  the  graces  of  the  Latin  language,  is  rightly,  uuronum 
I  believe,  placed  within  this  period ;  but  it  is  ▼■** 

m. 

L^a1 "  '8k 
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often  difficult  to  determine  the  dates  of  books  published 
before  the  invention  of  printing.  Valla,  like  Foggio, 
had  long  earned  the  favour  of  Alfonso,  but,  unlike  him, 
had  forfeited  that  of  the  court  of  Borne.  His  character 
was  very  irascible  and  overbearing,  a  fault  too  general 
with  the  learned  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  he  may, 
perhaps,  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  literary  republic  at 
this  time ;  for  if  inferior  to  Foggio,  as  probably  he  was, 
in  vivacity  and  variety  of  genius,  he  was  undoubtedly 
above  him  in  what  was  then  most  valued  and  most  useful, 
grammatical  erudition. 

7.  Valla  began  with  an  attack  on  the  court  of  Borne 

in  his  declamation  against  the  donation  of  Gon- 

iS  Ah      stantine.    Some  have  in  consequence  reckoned 

anitof     him.  among  the  precursors  of  protestantism ; 

*"*      while  others  have  impnted  to  the  Boman  see, 

that  he  was  pursued  with  its  hostility  for  questioning 

that  pretended  title  to   sovereignty.      But  neither  of 

these  representations  is  just.      Valla  confines  himself 

altogether  to  the  temporal  principality  of  the  pope ;  bnt 

as  to  this  his  language  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  so 

abusive  as  to  render  the  resentment  of  the  court  of 

Borne  not  unreasonable.4 

8.  The  more  famous  work  of  Valla,  Do  Hflegantiis 

Latinos  Lingua;,  begins  with  too  arrogant  an 
STine  assumption.     "  These  books,"  he  says,  "  will 

Jjjjj*         contain  nothing  that  has  been  said  by  any  one 

else.  For  many  ages  past,  not  only  no  man 
has  been  able  to  speak  Latin,  but  none  have  understood 
the  Latin  they  read;  the  studious  of  philosophy  have 

''  A  few  lines  will  suffice  u  a  speci-  Inrecllve.  Nw  ampllns  bonendA  vox 
msr.  O  Romnni  poottBw,  cicmpinm  wdUtor.  parte*  contra  ercicdam;  eoele- 
fadnonun  omnium  cnterl>  ponUflcibns,    da  contra  Penufnoa  pugnat,  contra  Bo- 


nedeUa  super  catfaedram  Mojii.  rt  open  nut  ecdetli,  aed  prnpa.     OF  the  ptpul 

Dathan  el  Anyroa  fucltiu,  itnne  vesU-  claim  lit  temporal  aovereigDtr  by  pre- 

nwnla  apparatii,  pompa  eqnluttla,  «n-  itrlptlon,  Valla  wrltoi  IntUpiaotlT.  Prav 

nfaamlquevlUC«Haria,TicailoiiiCbrieti  acripalt  Enrnana  eccleala;  o  imperii!,  o 

deoeblt;    The  whole  time  in  mora  like  divlni  Juris  IgnarL    Sniliui  qnantomria 

n  Italian  of  this  fifteenth  rampoteat  Pnaotpalt  Be 
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had  no  comprehension  of  the  philosophers,  the  advocates 
of  the  orators,  the  lawyers  of  the  jurists,  the  general 
scholar  of  any  writers  of  antiquity."  Valla,  however, 
did  at  least  incomparably  more  than  any  one  who  had 
preceded  him;  and  it  would  probably  appear  that  a 
great  part  of  the  distinctions  in  Latin  syntax,  inflexion, 
and  synonymy,  which  our  best  grammars  contain,  may 
be  traced  to  his  work.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  he 
made  free  use  of  the  ancient  grammarians,  so  that  his 
vaunt  of  originality  must  be  referred  to  later  times. 
Valla  is  very  copious  as  to  synonyms,  on  which  the  deli- 
cate, and  even  necessary  understanding  of  a  language 
mainly  depends.  If  those  have  done  most  for  any 
science  who  have  carried  it  farthest  from  the  point 
whence  they  set  out,  philology  seems  to  owe  quite  as 
much  to  Valla  as  to  any  one  who  has  come  since.  The 
treatise  was  received  with  enthusiastic  admiration,  con- 
tinually reprinted,  honoured  with  a  paraphrase  by  Eras- 
mus, commented,  abridged,  extracted,  and  even  turned 
into  verse.* 

9.  Valla,  however,  self-confident   and   of  no  good 
temper,  in  censuring  the  language  of  others, 

foil  not  (infrequently  into  mistakes  of  his  own.  "  d*fcc'** 
Vives  and  Budseus,  coming  in  the  next  century,  and  in 
a  riper  age  of  philology,  blame  the  hypercritical  dispo- 
sition of  one  who  had  not  the  means  of  pronouncing 
negatively  on  Latin  words  and  phrases,  from  his  want 
of  sufficient  dictionaries ;  his  mstidiousness  became  what 
they  call  superstition,  imposing  captious  scruples  and 
unnecessary  observances  on  himself  and  the  world.' 
And  of  this  species  of  superstition  there  has  been  much 
since  his  time  in  philology. 

10.  Heeren,  one  of  the  few  who  have,  in  modern 
times,  spoken  of  this  work  from  personal  know-  Heerm'i 
ledge,  and  with  sufficient  learning,  gives  it  a  pniwofit 

•  Oomllnl,  IL  311.    Tbe   edition)   of  tnere  unnmi  religions  lueUtiae. ;  delude 

Villi  de  Elegmntlto,  recorded  by  Plnier,  hldlcU  onimonii  slngnlirl,  cum  profectua 

are  twenty-eight  in  the  flitaeath  oenuuy,  qaoqne  dlllgontimin  Kqmsset,  in  earn 

beginning  in  HI  1 ,  mil  thirty-cue  in  tie  luperultioncm  lenslm  delipsmn  ease,  ut 

Brst  tttrty-ttx  je*r»  of  the  next.  at  gene  Ipse  et  olios  ctptiodi  obsorvi- 

iVIvesae  indendli  dtsciplinij,  L  4)8.  Uonlbua  scrlbfndiqno  legibna  ubligaret. 

ftodnus  observe! : — Ego  Laurentlum  Val.  Commentar.  in  Liug.  Gnec.  p.  56  (1529). 

lensem,  egregil  splrltus  vimm,  eiisUmo  Bnt  sometimes,  nerhipn.  Villi  la  right, 
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high  character.  "  Talla  was  without  doubt  the  best 
acquainted  with  Latin  of  any  man  in  his  age ;  yet,  no 
pedantic  Ciceronian,  he  had  studied  all  the  classical 
writers  of  Rome.  His  Elegantiie  is  a  work  on  grammar; 
it  contains  an  explanation  of  refined  turns  of  expression, 
especially  where  they  are  peculiar  to  Latin ;  displaying 
not  only  an  exact  knowledge  of  that  tongue,  but  often 
'also  a  really  philosophical  study  of  language  in  general. 
In  an  age  when  nothing  was  so  much  valued  as  a  good 
Latin  style,  yet  when  the  helps,  of  which  we  how  pos- 
sess so  many,  were  all  wanting,  such  a  work  must  obtain 
a  great  success,  since  it  relieved  a  necessity  which  every 
one  felt. "  ■ 

11.  We  have  to  give  this  conspicuous  scholar  a  place 
in  another  line  of  criticism,  that  on  the  text 
uuuitations  and  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament.  His 
ifoll't  annotations  are  the  earliest  specimen  of  expla- 
nations founded  on  the  original  language.  In 
the  course  of  these  he  treata  the  Vulgate  with  some  seve- 
rity. But  Valla  is  said  to  have  had  but  a  slight  knowledge 
of  Greek  ;b  and  it  must  also  be  owned,  that  with  all  his 
merit  as  a  Latin  critic  he  wrote  indifferently,  and  with 
less  classical  spirit  than  his  adversary  Poggio.  The 
invectives  of  these  against  each  other  do  little  honour  to 
their  memory,  and  ore  not  worth  recording  in  this 
volume,  though  they  could  not  be  omitted  in  a  legiti- 
mate history  of  the  Italian  scholars. 


Sect.  LT.    1450-1460. 

Graeka  In  Italy  —  Invention  of  Printing 

12.  The  capture  of  Constantinople  in  1453  drove  a  few 
learned  Greeks,  who  had  lingered  to  the  last  amidst 
the  crash  of  their  ruined  empire,  to  the  hospitable  and 


Et  Thacydtdem  IaUhIi  literls  eiponebat  claria  Interpretibna,  Bpud  Bluuu t    Hue 

Ldnrmnm  Valla,  In  e»  bens  at  elegantar  noo,  however.  Is  tne  Biographic  Unlwi 

dlcmdi  copla.  qum  totis  Tohmunfhw  sfllf.nrtThu     ""  ....... 

expllcavit,  Lnelegana  tamen,  et  pone  her-  translation  of 

buna,  Oracla  ad  hoc  lilerla  levltn  tine-  faiOifoL  Thli 
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admiring  Italy.      Among  these  have    been  reckoned 
Argyropulus  and  Chaloondyles,    successively 
teachers  of  their  own  language ;  Andronicus  arrival  of 
Callistus,  who  is  said  to  have  followed  the  same  £r  £j? 
profession  both  there  and  at  Borne ;  and  Con- 
stantine  Lascaris,  of  an  imperial  feinily,  whose  lessons 
were  given  for  several  years  at  Milan,  and  afterwards  at 
Messina.     It  seems,  however,  to  be  proved  that  Argyro- 
pulus  had  been  already  for  several  years  in  Italy.1 

13.  The  cultivation  of  Greek  literature  gave  rise 
about  this  time  to  a  vehement  controversy,  ^^^^^ 
which  had  some  influence  on  philosophical  maina- 
opinions  in  Italy.  Gemistos  Fletho,  a  native  tol811™ 
of  the  Morea,  and  one  of  those  who  attended  the  council 
of  Florence  in  1439,  being  an  enthusiastic  votary  of  the 
Platonic  theories  in  metaphysics  and  natural  theology, 
communicated  to  Cosmo  de'  Medici  part  of  his  own  zeal ; 
and  from  that  time  the  citizens  of  Florence  formed  a 
scheme  of  establishing  an  academy  of  learned  men,  to 
discuss  and  propagate  the  Platonic  system.  This  seems 
to  have  been  carried  into  effect  early  in  the  present 
decennial  period. 

14.  Meantime,  a  treatise  by  Pletho,  wherein  he  not 
only  extolled  the  Platonic  philosophy,  which  Tbeir  con- 
he  mingled,  as  was  then  usual ,  with  that  of  the  troveny. 
Alexandrian  school,  and  of  the  spurious  writings  attri- 
buted to  Zoroaster  and  Hermes,  but  inveighed  without 
measure  against  Aristotle  and  his  disciples,  had  aroused 
the  Aristotelians  of  Greece,  where,  as  in  western 
Europe,  their  master's  authority  had  long  prevailed.  It 
«eems  not  improbable  that  the  Platonists  were  obnoxious 
to  the  orthodox  party  for  sacrificing  their  own  church 
to  that  of  Rome;  and  there  is  also  some  ground  for 
ascribing  a  rejection  of  Christianity  to  Pletho.  The  dis- 
pute, at  least,  began  in  Greece,  where  Pletho's  treatise 
met  with  an  angry  opponent  in  Gennadius,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople.*    It  soon  spread  to  Italy;    Theodore 

I  Body,  Tintfuscbi,  Tloeow.  del  Inscrlpt,  vol.  1L),  seems  to  Imply 

*  Pletbo'i  death.  In  am  externa  old  tint  ho  was  then  living ;  but  this  cannot 

ttgeje  filed  by  Bracicr,  on  the  anlhoritv  have    been    tile    case.      OelniadiUB,   hie 

of  George  of  TreMiond,  before  the  up-  enemy,   abdicated   the   patriarchate   of 

tare  of  Constantinople,   A  letter,  Indeed,  Constantinople   In   1450,   having    been 

«f  Besarlon,  In  Ufa  (Mem.  de  1'Acad.  raised  lo  it  in  1«3.    The  public  Burning 
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Gaza  embracing  the  cause  of  Aristotle  with  temper  and 
moderation,-  and  George  of  Trebizond,  a  far  inferior 
man,  -with  invectives  against  the  Platonic  philosophy 
and  its  founder.  Others  replied  in  the  earns  tone ;  and 
whether  from  ignorance  or  from  rudeness,  this  controversy 
appears  to  have  been  managed  as  much  with  abuse  of 
the  lives  and  characters  of  two  philosophers,  dead  nearly 
two  thousand  years,  as  with  anyrational  discussion  of  their 
tenets.  Both  sides,  however,  strove  to  make  out,  what 
in  fact  was  the  ultimate  object,  that  the  doctrine  they 
maintained  was  more  consonant  to  the  Christian  religion 
than  that  of  their  adversaries.  Cardinal  Bessarion,  a 
man  of  solid  and  elegant  learning,  replied  to  George  of 
Trebizond  in  a  book  entitled  Adversus  Calumniatorem 
Platonis ;  one  of  the  first  books  that  appeared  from  the 
Roman  press  in  1470.  This  dispute  may  possibly  have 
originated,  at  least  in  Greece,  before  1450;  and  it  was 
lertainly  continued  beyond  1460,  the  writings  both  of 
be  rather  of  later  date." 
r  from  being  as  unjust 
towards  Aristotle  as  his  opponent  was  towards  Plato, 
that  he  translated  his  metaphysics.  That  philosopher, 
though  almost  the  idol  of  the  schoolmen,  lay  still  in 
some  measure  under  the  ban  of  the  church,  which  had 
very  gradually  removed  the  prohibition  she  laid  on  his 
writings  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Nicolas  V.  first  permitted  them  to  be  read  without  re- 
striction in  the  universities.0 

16.  Cosmo  de'  Medici  selected  Marsilina  Ficinus,  as  a 
Maudlins  youth  of  great  promise,  to  be  educated  in  the 
Fioirau.  mysteries  of  Platonis m,  that  he  might  become 
the  chief  and  preceptor  of  the  new  academy ;  nor  did 
the  devotion  of  the  young  philosopher  fall  short  of  the 

of  Ptalhrt  book  wa>  Is  the  inlet mediate  lays  on  the  authority  ot 'Fobridm, 

time  (  end  11 1>  agreed  tint  this  m  done  *  The  bat  account,  end  that  from 

after  M.  death,  which  later  writen  have  freely  bor- 

■  Hodj,  p.  It,  donbta  whether  Qaaa'a  rowed,  of  this  philosophical  controrenr, 

vindication  of  Aristotle  were  not  merely  is  by  Bolvln.  in  the  second  volume  of  the 

verbal,  la  conversation  with  Benarlon  ;  Memoir!  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions. 

which  in,  however,   implicitly   contra-  p.  IS.    Brucker,  rr.  40,  Boole,  1L  IDT, 

dieted  by   Bolvln   and  Tiiaboechi.  who  and   Tliabmchl,  vl.  303,  are   my  other 

anert  him    to    have  written  agalnat  antboritka. 

Pletho.     The  comparison  of  Plato  and  °  Lannoy  de  varia  Arlrtolela)  Fortuns. 

Aristotle  by  George  of  Treblund  wal  In  Academia  Partatrast,  p.  U, 
published  at  VenloB  In  1S33,  ai  Heeron 
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patron's  hope.  Ficinns  declares  himself  to  have  pro- 
fited as  muoh  by  the  conversation  of  Cosmo  as  by  the 
writings  of  Plato ;  but  this  is  said  in  a  dedication  to 
Lorenzo,  and  the  author  has  not  on  other  occasions 
escaped  the  reproach  of  flattery.  He  began  as  early  as 
1456,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  to  write  on  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophy ;  but  being  as  yet  ignorant  of  Greek, 
prudently  gave  way  to  the  advice  of  Cosmo  and  Lan- 
dino,  that  he  should  acquire  more  knowledge  before  he 
imparted  it  to  the  world/ 

17.  The  great  glory  of  this  decennial  period  is  the 
invention  of  printing,  or  at  least,  as  all  must  inTentisn 
allow,  its  application  to  the  purposes  of  useful  °f  priming, 
learning.  The  reader  will  not  expect  a  minute  discus- 
sion of  bo  long  and  unsettled  a  controversy  as  that  which 
the  origin  of  this  art  has  furnished.  For  those  who  are 
little  conversant  with  the  subject  a  very  few  particulars 
may  be  thought  necessary. 

18.  About  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  we  find 
a  practice  of  taking  impressions  from. engraved  Bm 
blocks  of  wood;  sometimes  for  playing-cards,  bo(*"- 
which  were  not  generally  used  long  before  that  time, 
sometimes  for  rude  cuts  of  saints.11  The  latter  were 
frequently  accompanied  by  a  few  linos  of  letters  cut  in 
the  block.  Gradually  entire  pages  were  impressed  in 
this  manner;  and  thus  began  what  are  called  block 
books,  printed  in  fixed  characters,  but  never  exceeding 
a  very  few  leaves.  Of  these  there  exist  nine  or  ten, 
often  reprinted,  as  it  is  generally  thought,  between 
1400  and  1440.'  In  using  the  word  printed,  it  is  of 
course  not  intended  to  prejudice  the  question  as  to  the 
real  art  of  printing.  These  block  books  seem  to  have  been 
all  executed  in  the  Low  Countries.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  followed  by  several  editions  of  the  short  grammar 
of  Donatus."  These  also  were  printed  in  Holland.  This 
mode  of  printing  from  blocks  of  wood  has  been  prac- 
tised in  China  from  time  immemorial. 

19.  The  invention  of  printing,  in  the  modern  sense, 
from  moveable  letters,  has  been  referred  by  most  to 

P  Bmckor.iv.  (0;  EwcM,  de  I'lmpriiwrte  i  Stager's   History  oT 

'  Hetaekls  and  olbera  b»«  pmred  Playlng-Carda,    The  earliest  cards  were 

that  playlng-cardi  wen  known  In  Ger-  on  parchment 

many  n  early  u  1299 ;  but  tiese  were  '  Luubfnet,  Singer,  OLUey,  Di  Win,  fee. 

probably  painted.    Lambinet,  OHgtaea  '  Lanitjlaet. 
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Gutenberg,  a  native  of  Mentz,  but  settled  at  Strasburg. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  conceived  the  idea 
andCuu^i  before  1440,  and  to  nave  spent  the  next  ten 
«1»ln»»-  years  in  malting  attempts  at  carrying  it  into 
effect,  'which  some  assert  h'">  to  have  done  in  short 
fugitive  pieces,  actually  printed  from  his  moveable 
'wooden  characters  before  1450.  But  of  the  existence  of 
these  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence.1  Gutenberg's 
priority  is  disputed  by  those  who  deem  Lawrence  Costar 
of  Haarlem  the  real  inventor  of  the  art.  According  to 
a  tradition,  which  seems  not  to  be  traced  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  renting  afterwards 
upon  sufficient  testimony  to  prove  its  local  recep- 
tion, Costar  substituted  moveable  for  fixed  letters  as 
early  as  1430;  and  some  have  believed  that  a  book 
called  Speculum  humane  Salvationis,  of  very  rude 
wooden  characters,  proceeded  from  the  Haarlem  press 
before  any  other  that  is  generally  recognised."  The 
tradition  adds  that  an  unfaithful  servant,  having  fled 
with  the  secret,  set  up  for  himself  at  Strasburg  or 
Mentz;  and  this  treachery  was  originally  ascribed  to 
Gutenberg  or  Fust,  but.  seems,  since  they  have  been 
manifestly  cleared  of  it,  to  have  been  laid  on  one  Gens- 
fleisoh,  reputed  to  be  the  brother  of  Gutenberg."  The 
evidence,  however,  as  to  this  is  highly  precarious ;  and 
■even  if  we  were  to  admit  the  claims  of  Costar,  there 
seems  no  fair  reason  to  dispute  that  Gutenberg  might 
-also  have  struok  out  an  idea,  which  surely  did  not 
require  any  extraordinary  ingenuity,  and  left  the  most 
important  difficulties  to  he  surmounted,  as  they  undeni- 
ably were,  by  himself  and  his  coadjutors.' 

20.  It  is  agreed  by  all,  that  about  1450,  Gutenberg, 
p^^^  having  gone  to  Mentz,  entered  into  partaer- 
ofiEe  ship  with  Fust,  a  rich  merchant  of  that  city, 

jnvmuon.     jor  ^jje  pmpoga  0f  carrying  the  invention  into 

•  M&uolisa  de  FAcad.  d«  Inscript,  of  Hcdrlan  Junius.    Bantander,  Larubt- 

ivlL  Tel;  LamMnet,  p.  113-  net,  ud  moat  recent  Investigator,  ire 

■    In    Mr.    Otttaf*    HlJtory    of   B*.  for  Mentj  .gainst  Tlnarleni. 
graving,  the  claims  of  CoHtar  are  strongly       '  OenaSelBch  Menu  to  have  been  the 

maintained,  though  chiefly  on  the  »ulho-  name  of  that  branch  of  the  Gutenberg 

rity  of  Meennan'i  prooft,  which  go  to  family  to  which  the  inventor  of  printing 

establlah  the  local  tradition.    Bot  the  belonged.    Blogr.  Univ.,  art  Gntenberg. 
evidence  of  Lodovlco  Qnlcciardlnl  ]■  an        '  LambLnet,  p.  31B. 
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effect,  and  that  Fast  supplied  him  with  considerable 
Bums  of  money.  The  subsequent  steps  are  obscure. 
According  to  a  passage  in  the  Annales  HirsargienKes  of 
Trithemius,  written  sixty  years  afterwards,  but  on  the 
authority  of  a  grandson  of  Peter  Schteffer,  their  assistant 
in  the  work,  it  was  about  1452  that  the  latter  brought 
the  art  to  perfection,  by  devising  an  easier  mode  of 
casting  types.*  This  passage  has  been  interpreted,  ac- 
cording to  a  lax  construction,  to  mean,  that  Schteffer 
invented  the  method  of  casting  types  in  a  matrix ;  but 
seems  more  strictly  to  intimate  that  we  owe  to  him 
the  great  improvement  in  letter-casting,  namely,  the 
punches  of  engraved  steel,  by  which  the  matrices  or 
moulds  are  struck,  and  without  which,  independent  of 
the  economy  of  labour,  there  could  bo  no  perfect  uni- 
formity of  shape.  Upon  the  former  supposition,  Schssffer 
may  be  reckoned  the  main  inventor  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing; for  moveable  wooden  letters,  though  small  books 
may  possibly  have  been  printed  by  means  of  them,  are 
so  inconvenient,  and  letters  of  cut  metal  so  expensive, 
that  few  great  works  wore  likely  to  have  passed  through 
the  press  till  cast  types  were  employed.  Van  Praet, 
however,  believes  the  Psalter  of  1457  to  have  been 
printed  from  wooden  characters;  and  some  have  con- 
ceived letters  of  cut  metal  to  have  been  employed  both 
in  that  and  in  the  first  Bible.  Lambinet,  who  thinks 
"  the  essence  of  the  art  of  printing  is  in  the  engraved 

funch,"  naturally  gives  the  chief  credit  to  Schseffer;* 
ut  this  is  not  the  more  usual  opinion. 
21.  The  earliest  hook,  properly  so  called,  is  now  gene- 
rally believed  to  be  the  Latin  Bible,  commonly  _^ 
called  the  Mazarin  Bible,  a  copy  having  been  printed 
found,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  in  ™ble* 
Cardinal  Hazarin's  library  at  Paris.11    It  is  remarkable 


■   Petnu   Opfllo   do   Genuhelm.  time 

tumilni  fu venloiji  prim]  Joennli  Fust,  1  Fust,  qui  en  fit  mage  una  lot,  et  nans 

homo  ingeoioenj  et  pradeni,  fkclUorem  lequel  nana  oe  Jonliiona  pent-etr*  pas  de 

nudum  fundendl  ebancUna  exugltavit,  ce  bientilt ;  glnlre  i  (klujfer,  ■  qtd  ntnu 

et  Ulan,  hi  nunc  cat,  complelit    Lam-  decora  teat  le  nutmnlime,  et  loata  Is 

Moet,t  ]01;»eD«imaaamtni;  14111.  mervelllee  de  1'ut    til*. 

*  ii.  313.    In  another  place  he  divides       b  The  Cologne  Chronicle  op,  Anno 

the  prniee  better :  Glolre  dime  i  Gutcn-  Domini  USO.  qnl  JubllieDS  ent,  captain 

jler.  concat  l'ldee  de  la  eat  Lmpiiml,  primtuqne  liber,  qnl  es.cn. 
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that  its  existence  was  unknown  before ;  for  it  can  hardly 
be  called  a  book  of  vary  extraordinary  scarcity,  nearly 
twenty  copies  being  in  different  libraries,  half  of  them  in 
Uiobo  of  private  persons  in  England."  No  date  appears 
in  this  Bible,  and  some  have  referred  its  publication  to 
1452,  or  oven  to  1450,  which  few  perhaps  would  at  pre- 
sent maintain ;  while  others  have  thought  the  year  1455 
rather  more  probable.*  In  a  copy  belonging  to  the 
Royal  Library  at  Paris,  an  entry  is  made,  importing 
that  it  was  completed  in  binding  and  illuminating  at 
Mentz,  on  the  feast  of  the  Assumption  (Aug.  15),  1456. 
But  Trithemins,  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  seems  to 
intimate  that  no  book  had  boon  printed  in  1452;  and, 
considering  the  lapse  of  time  that  would  naturally  be 
employed  in  such  an  undertaking  during  the  infancy  of 
the  art,  and  that  we  have  no  other  printed  book  of  the 
least  importance  to  fill  up  the  interval  till  1457,  and 
also  that  the  binding  and  illuminating  the  above-men- 
tioned copy  is  likely  to  have  followed  the  publication 
at  no  great  length  of  time,  we  may  not  err  in  placing 
its  appearance  in  the  year  1455,  which  will  secure  ita 
hitherto  unimpeached  priority  in  the  records  of  biblio- 
graphy.' 

22.  It  is  a  very  striking  circumstance,  that  the  high- 
Bamty  „,  minded  inventors  of  this  great  art  tried  at  the 
tie  book,  very  outset  so  bold  a  flight  as  the  printing  an 
entire  Bible,  and  executed  it  with  astonishing  success. 
It  was  Minerva  leaping  on  earth  in  her  divine  strength 
and  radiant  armour,  ready  at  the  moment  of  her  nativity 
to  subdue  and  destroy  her  enemies.  The  Mazarin  Bible 
is  printed,  some  copies  on  vellum,  some  on  paper  of 
choice  quality,  with  strong,  black,  and  tolerably  hand- 

c  Bibliothcca  Susaeiisnii,  i.M8{ia«).  Thia  Bible  li  thought  by  Fooraier,  hlm- 

Tbe    number    then    enumerated    Is  self  a  letter-founder,  to  be  printed  from 

eighteen ;  nine  In  public,  and  nine  In  wooden  types ;  by  Meermen,  from  typei 

private  libraries;  three  of  the  former,  trot  in  metal;  by  Heinekke  and  Daunon 


use.  Invented  "by  Gutenberg,  perfected 
-  u  is  very  uimcort  to  pronounce  on  by  ScbteOer,  and  Brat  employed  by  them 
the  methods  employed  In  the  curliest    and  Fust  in  the  Hniarin  Bible.    Id,  p. 
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some  characters,  but  with,  some  want  of  uniformity, 
which  has  led,  perhaps  unreasonably,  to  a  doubt  whether 
they  were  cast  in  a  matrix.  We  may  see  in  imagina- 
tion this  venerable  and  splendid  volume  leading  up  the 
crowded  myriads  of  its  followers,  and  imploring,  as  it 
were,  a  blessing  on  the  new  art,  by  dedicating  its  first 
fruits  to  the  service  of  Heaven. 

23.  A  metrical  exhortation,  in  the  German  language, 
to  take  arms  against  the  Turks,  dated  in  1454,  _. 
has  been  retrieved  in.  the  present  oentnry.  If  printed 
this  date  unequivocally  refers  to  the  time  of  *hMta- 
printing,  which  does  not  seem  a  necessary  consequence, 
it  is  the  earliest  loose  sheet  that  is  known  to  be  extant. 
It  is  said  to  be  in  the  type  of  what  is  called  the  Bam- 
berg Bible,  which  we  shall  soon  have  to  mention.  Two 
editions  of  Letters  of  Indulgence  from  Nicolas  V.,  bear- 
ing the  date  of  1454,  are  extant  in  single  printed  sheets, 
and  two  more  editions  of  1455 ; '  but  it  has  justly  been 
observed  that,  even  if  published  before  the  Mazarin 
Bible,  the  printing  of  that  great  volume  must  have  com- 
menced long  before.  An  almanac  for  the  year  1457  has 
also  been  detected ;  and  as  fugitive  sheets  of  this  kind 
are  seldom  preserved,  we  may  justly  conclude  that  the 
art  of  printing  was  not  dormant,  so  far  as  these  light 
productions  are  concerned.  A  Donatus,  with  Scnasffer's 
name,  but  no  date,  may  or  may  not  be  older  than  a 
Psalter  published  in  1457  by  Fust  and  Schoeffer  (the 
partnership  with  Gutenberg  having  been  dissolved  in 
November,  1455,  and  having  led  to  a  dispute  and  litiga- 
tion), with  a  colophon,  or  notice,  subjoined  in  the  last 
page,  in  these  words : — 

Psalraorum  codex  venustate  capitalium  decoratus, 
rabrioationibusque  sufBcienter  distinctus,  adinventione 
artificiosa  imprimendi  ac  caractorizandi,  absque  calami 
ulla  exaratiouo  sic  eflSgiatua,  et  ad  eusebiam  Dei  In- 
dustrie est  summatus.  Per  Johannem  Fust,  civem 
Moguntiimm,  et  Petrum  Schteffer  de  Gernsheim,  anno 
Domini  milleshno  cccclvii.    In  vigilia  Assumptionis.' 


is  gutrject    He 
y  Fut  and  SdneBef  (a 
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A  colophon,  substantially  similar,  is  subjoined  to 
several  of  the  Fustine  editions.  And  this  seems  hard  to 
reconcile  with  the  story  that  Fust  sold  his  impressions 
at  Paris,  as  late  as  1463,  for  manuscripts. 

24.  Another  Psalter  was  printed  by  Fust  and  Schaeffer 

with  similar  characters  in  1459 ;  and,  in  the 
it  jo'  i  same  year,  Dnrandi  Rationale,  a  treatise  on 
ouw  «ny   the  liturgical  offices  of  the  church ;  of  which 

Yan  Praet  says  that  it  is  perhaps  the  earliest 
with  cast  types  to  which  Fust  and  Schteffer  have  given 
their  name  and  a  date.k  The  two  Psalters  he  conceives 
to  have  teen  printed  from  wood.  Bnt  this  would  be  dis- 
puted by  other  eminent  judges.1  In  1460,  a  work  of 
considerable  size,  the  Catholic  on  of  Balbi,  came  out  from 
an  opposition  press  established  at  Merits  by  Gutenberg. 
The  Clementine  Constitutions,  part  of  the  canon  law, 
wore  also  printed  by  him  in  the  same  year. 

25.  These  are  the  only  monuments  of  early  typo- 
Bibic  of  graphy  acknowledged  to  come  within  the  pre- 
Pfi""-  sent  deoennium.  A  Bible  without  a  date,  sup- 
posed by  most  to  have  been  printed  by  Pfister  at  Bam- 
berg, though  ascribed  by  others  to  Gutenberg  himsfflf, 
is  reckoned  by  good  judges  certainly  prior  to  1462,  and 
perhaps  as  early  as  1460.  Daunou  and  others  refer  it  to 
1461.  The  antiquities  of  typography,  after  all  the  pains 
bestowed  upon  them,  are  not  unlikely  to  receive  still 
further  elucidation  in  the  course  of  time. 

26.  On  the  19th  of  January,  1458,  as  Crevier,  with  a 
are*  tint  n^uteness  becoming  the  subject,  informs  us, 
taught  it  the  university  of  Paris  received  a  petition  from 
p°™  Gregory,  a  native  of  Tifcrno  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  to  be  appointed  teacher  of  Greek.  His  request 
was  granted,  and  a  salary  of  ono  hundred  crowns  assigned 
to  him,  on  condition  that  he  should  teach  gratuitously, 
and  deliver  two  lectures  every  day,  one  on  the  Greek 
language,  and  the  other  on  the  art  of  rhetoric.11    from 

Btogr.  Uhtr,  Quienberg,  Ac    In  Itdi  with  no  cause. 

edition  of  Donatrui  flic  raelhod  nf  printing  t  Lambinet,  1.  IS*. 

it   lift)    mentioned  I    Explicit    Donatna  I  lamHnet,  Dibdin.    Tb  J  former  thinks 

art*  nova  lmprtmendl  n  carecteriaandl  the  Inequality  of  letters  obeerred  In  the 

per  Potrmo  de  Geroabetm  m  nrbo  Mo-  Psalter  of  I45T  may  proceed  from  their 

gnnUna  efnjrfatuB.    Lambmel  eonatden  being  cut  In  a  matrix  of  plaster  or  day, 

this  and  the  Bible  to  be  the  flxrt  aped-  Indeed  of  metal. 

mew  of  typography ;  for  be  double  the  *  Crerler,  Hiat  da  L'Unlv.  de  Parti,  Ir 

Litem  IadulgEuHaram,  tbnogh  probably  W3. 
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this  auspicious  circumstance  Crevier  deduoes  the  restora- 
tion of  ancient  literature  in  the  university  of  Paris,  and 
consequently  in  the  kingdom  of  France.  For  above  two 
hundred  years  the  scholastic  logic  and  philosophy  had 
crushed  polite  letters.  No  mention  is  made  of  rhetoric — 
that  is,  of  the  art  that  instructs  in  the  ornaments  of  stylo 
— in  any  statute  or  record  of  the  university  since  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  If  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, as  Crevior  supposes,  had  not  been  wholly  neg- 
lected, it  was  at  least  so  little  studied  that  entire  neglect 
would  have  been  practically  the  same. 

27.  This  concession  was  perhaps  unwillingly  made, 
and,  as  frequently  happens  in  established  insti-  . 
tutions,  it  left  the  prejudices  of  the  ruling  party  willingly 
rather  stronger  than  before.     The  teachers  of  w*"*4 
Greek  and  rhetorio  were  specially  excluded  from  the 
privileges  of  regency  by  the  faculty  of  arts.     These 
branches  of  knowledge  were  looked  upon  as  unessential 
appendages  to  a  good'  education ;  but  a  bigoted  adher- 
ence to  old  systems,  and  a  lurking  reluctance  that  the 
rising  youth  should  beoome  superior  in  knowledge  to 
ourselves,  were  no  peculiar  evil  spirits  that  haunted  the 
university  of  Paris,  though  none  ever  stood  more  in  need 
of  a  thorough  exorcism.    For  many  years  after  this  time 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  were  thus  taught  by  per- 
mission, and  with  very  indifferent  success. 

28.  Pur-bach,  or  Peurbacb,  native  of  a  small  Austrian, 
town  of  that  name,  has  been  called  the  first  „  ,  „ 
restorer  of  mathematical  science  in  Europe.  uimuiM- 
Ignorant  of  Greek,  and  possessing  only  a  bad  J^^**" 
translation  of  Ptolemy,  lately  made  by  George 

of  Trebizond,™  be  yet  was  able  to  explain  the  rules  of 
physical  astronomy  and  the  theory  of  the  planetary  mo- 
tions far  better  than  his  predecessors.  But  his  chief 
merit  was  in  the  construction  of  trigonometrical  tables. 
The  Greeks  had  introduced  the  sexagesimal  division, 
not  only  of  the  circle,  but  of  the  radius,  and  calculated 
chords  according  to  this  scale.    The  Arabians,  who  about 

11  Mtntuda,  Btogr.  Unlr.    It  ta,  low- 
m,  cartalu,  and  la  admitted  hy  Dtlam- 

bre.tb*  author  r>f  this  article  In  the  Biogr, 
Unlv,  tint  Porbach  made 
progress  In  abridging  uud  * 
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the  ninth  century  first  substituted  the  sine,  or  half-chord 
of  the  double  arch,  in  their  tables,  preserved  the  same 
graduation.  Purbach  made  one  step  towards  a  decimal 
scale,  which  the  new  notation  by  Arabic  numerals  ren- 
dered highly  convenient,  by  dividing  the  radius,  or  sinus 
totus,  as  it  was  then  often  called,  into  600,000  parts,  and 
gave  rules  for  computing  the  sines  of  arcs ;  which  he 
himself  also  calculated  for  every  minute  of  the  quadrant, 
as  Delambre  and  Kastner  think,  or  for  every  ten  minutes, 
according  to  Qassendi  and  Hutton,  in  parte  of  this  radius. 
The  tables  of  Albaten  the  Arabian  geometer,  the  in- 
ventor, as  far  as  appears,  of  sines,  had  extended  only  to 
quarters  of  a  degree.* 
29.  Purbach  died  young,  in  1461,  when,  by  the  advice 
of  Cardinal  Bessarion,  he  was  on  the  point  of 

mubHu-  setting  out  for  Italy,  in  order  to  learn  Greek. 

tlclwu'  His  mantle  descended  on  Begiomontanus,  a 
disciple,  who  went  beyond  his  master,  though  he  has 
sometimes  borne  away  his  due  credit.  A  mathematician 
rather  earlier  than  Purbach  was  Nicolas  Cusanus,  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  cardinal  in  1448,  He  was  by  birth  a 
*  German,  and  obtained  a  considerable  reputation  for 
several  kinds  of  knowledge.0  But  he  was  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished for  the  tenet  of  the  earth's  motion ;  which, 
however,  according  to  Montucla,  he  proposed  only  as  an 
ingenious  hypothesis.  Fioravanti,  of  Bologna,  is  said, 
on  contemporary  authority,  to  have  removed,  in  1455,  a 
tower  with  its  foundation  to  a  distance  of  several  feet, 
and  to  have  restored  to  tho  perpendicular  one  at  Cento 
seventy -five  feet  high,  which  had  swerved  five  feet,1" 

*  Montuc'a,  Hist  in  MathennUqnea,  °  A  work  upon  niaUca,  or  rather  npou 

1.  53».    Hutton'i  Mathematical  Diction-  the  weight  of  bodiei  In  inter,  by  Cuja- 

aivh  and  hid  Introduction  to  Logarithms.  nnsr  Memachieflyreraarkable.Bs.lt  allows 

OwKUdl.VlU  PmbiehU.     BJogT.  TJnly.l  both  a  disposition  to  ascertain  physical 

Penrhach  (by  Mambre).    Kastner,  Ges-  truths  by  experiment  and  an  extranrdl. 

chiclite  dor  Mathemntlk,  L  629-613.  E72;  nary nusapprehenaf coot  the  resnlta.    See 

it.  31B.    Oasmendl  twice  grrei  eflM.aoa  Kastner,  1L  ID.    It  la  published  In  an 

for  the  pu-U  of  Porbach'a  radlns.    None  edition  of  Vltrovioa,  Btraeburg,  1S60. 

OX  then  wrltera  (Mm  oomoirable  in  P  Tlrehoechl.    Montocla,  Biogr.  UtuV 
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rt  id  PrlnOng— Laming  In  Italy  ind  rent  of  Enioce. 


30.  The  progress  of  that  most  important  invention, 
which  illustrated  the  preceding  ten  years,  is  n  o( 
the  chief  subject  of  our  consideration  in  the  pre-  printing  iu 
sent.  Many  boobs,  it  is  to  be  observed,  even  of  """"w- 
the  superior  class,  wore  printed,  especially  in  the  first 
thirty  years  after  the  invention  of  ihe  art,  without  date 
of  time  or  place ;  and  this  was  of  course  more  frequently 
the  case  with  smaller  or  fugitive  pieces.  A  catalogue, 
therefore,  of  books  that  can  be  certainly  referred  to  any 
particular  period  must  always  be  very  defective.  A  col- 
lection of  tables  in  German  was  printed  at  Bamberg  in 
1461,  and  another  book  in  1462,  by  Pfister,  at  the  same 
place.4  The  Bible  which  bears  his  name  has  been  already 
mentioned.  In  1462  Fust  published  a  Bible,  commonly 
called  the  Mentz  Bible,  and  which  passed  for  the  earliest 
till  that  in  the  Mazarin  library  came  to  light  But  in 
the  same  year,  the  city  having  been  taken  by  Adolphus 
count  of  Nassau,  the  press  of  Fust  was  broken  up,  and 
his  workmen,  whom  he  had  bound  by  an  oath  to  secrecy, 
dispersed  themselves  into  different  quarters.  Released 
thus,  as  they  seem  to  have  thought,  from  their  obliga- 
tion, they  exercised  their  skill  in  other  places.  It  is 
certain  that  the  art  of  printing  soon  after  this  spread 
into  the  towns  near  the  Rhine ;  not  only  Bamberg,  as 
before  mentioned,  but  Cologne,  Strasburg,  Augsburg, 
and  one  or  two  more  places,  sent  forth  books  before  the 
conclusion  of  these  ten  years.  Nor  was  Mentz  altogether 
idle  after  the  confusion  occasioned  by  political  events 
had  abated.  Yet  the  whole  number  of  books  printed 
with  dates  of  time  and  place,  in  the  German  empire, 
from  1461  to  1470,  according  to  Panzer,  was  only  twenty- 
four  ;  of  which  five  were  Latin,  and  two  German,  Bibles. 
The  only  known  classical  works  are  two  editions  of 
Cicero  de  Officiia,  at  Mentz,  in  1465  and  1466,  and  an- 
other about  the  latter  year  at  Cologne  by  Dlric  Zoll ; 
perhaps  too  the  treatise  de  Finibus,  and  that  de  Seuec- 

TOr.  I.  151;zodS*Go< 
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tii to,  at  the  same  place.  There  is  also  reason  to  suspect 
that  a  Virgil,  a  Valerius  Haximus,  andaTerence,  printed 
by  Mentelin  at  Strasburg,  without  a  date,  are  as  old  as 
1470 ;  and  the  same  has  been  thought  of  one  or  two 
editions  of  Ovid  de  Arte  Amandi  by  Zell  of  Cologne. 
One  book,  Joannis  de  Turrecremata  Erplanatio  in  Psal- 
terium,  was  printed  by  Zainor  at  Cracow,  in  1465.  This 
is  remarkable,  as  we  have  no  evidence  of  the  Polish  press 
from  that  time  till  1 500.  Several  copies  of  this  book  are 
said  to  exist  in  Poland ;  yet  doubts  of  its  authenticity 
have  been  entertained.  Zainer  settled  soon  afterwards 
at  Augsburg.' 

81.  It  was  in  1469  that  TJlriok  Goring,  with  two  more 
t  _..  a  who  had  been  employed  as  pressmen  by  Fust 
into  at  Mentz,  were  induced  by  riohet  and  Lapierre, 

F**,Kt  rectors  of  the  Sorbonne,  to  oome  to  Paris,  where 
several  books  were  printed  in  1470  and  1471.  The 
epistles  of  Gasparin  of  Barziza  appear,  by  some  verses 
subjoined,  to  have  been  the  earliest  among  these.*  Panzer 
has  increased  to  eighteen  the  list  of  books  printed  there 
before  the  close  of  1472.' 

32.  But  there  seem  to  be  unquestionable  proofs  that  a 
(Tuton'a  still  earlier  specimen  of  typography  is  due  to 
Aral  wmto.  an  English  printer,  the  famous  Caxton.     His 

Eeeueil  des  Histoirea  de  Troye  appears  to  have  been 
printed  during  the  life  of  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
consequently  before  June  15,  1467.  The  place  of  pub- 
lication, certainly  within  the  duke's  dominions,  has  not 
been  conjectured.  It  is,  therefore,  by  several  years  the 
earliest  printed  book  in  the  French  language."  A  Latin 
speech  by  Russell,  ambassador  of  Edward  IV.  to  Charles 
of  Burgundy,  in  1469,  is  the  next  publication  of  Caxton. 
This  was  also  printed  in  the  Low  Countries/ 

33.  A  more  splendid  scene  was  revealed  in  Italy. 
Sweynheim  and  Fannarte,  two  workmen  of  Fust,  set  up  a 

'  Punier,  Annals  TypogmpliicL    Bio-  i  '  [I  m  obliged  to  ■  a>mtpondent 

graphieUDlvenella:  Zalner.  for  reminding  me  Unit  the  Recoell  dm 

■  The  lut  four  of  these  lines  ■»  the  Hlitoires  de  Troye,  [hough  printed,  amt 

following:—  afterwurdi  traniittcd,  by  Cuton,  «u 
Primes  era  llbr»  qum  bee  indiulti* 
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press,  doubtless  with  encouragement  and  patronage,  at  the 
monastery  of  Subiaco in  the  Apennines,  a  place  Mi(!|] 
chosen  either  on  account  of  the  numerous  ma-  eieu^j 
nuscripte  it  contained,  or  because  the  monks  talua"- 
were  of  the  German  nation;  and  hence  an  edition  of 
Laotantius  issued  in  October,  1465,  which  one,  no  longer 
extant,  of  Donatns's  little  grammar  is  said  to  have  pre- 
ceded. An  edition  of  Cicero  de  Officiis,  without  a  date, 
is  referred  by  some  to  the  year  1466.  In  1467,  after 
printing  Augustin  de  Civitate  Dei  and  Cicero  de  Oratore, 
the  two  Germans  left  Snbiaco  for  Borne,  where  they  sent 
forth  not  less  than  twenty-three  editions  of  ancient  Latin 
authors  before  the  close  of  1470.  Another  German,  John 
of  Spire,  established  a  press  at  Venice  in  1469,  beginning 
with  Cicero's  Epistles.  In  that  and  the  next  year  almost 
as  many  classical  works  were  printed  at  Venice  as  at 
Borne,  either  by  John  and  his  brother  Vindelin,  or  by  a 
Frenchman,  Nicolas  Jenson,  Instances  are  said  to  exist 
of  books  printed  by  unknown  persons  at  Milan,  in  1469  ; 
and  in  1470  Zarot,  a  German,  opened  there  a  fertile  source 
of  typography,  though  but  two  Latin  authors  were  pub- 
lished that  year.  An  edition  of  Cicero's  Epistles  ap- 
peared also  in  the  little  town  of  Foligno.  The  whole 
number  of  books  that  had  issued  from  the  press  in  Italy 
at  the  close  of  that  year  amounts,  according  to  Panzer, 
to  eighty-two,  exclusive  of  those  which  have  no  date, 
some  of  which  may  be  referable  to  this  period. 

34.  Cosmo  de'  Medici  died  in  1464.  But  the  happy 
impulse  he  had  given  to  the  restoration  of  letters  uaaao  &s- 
was  not  suspended;  and  in  the  last  year  of  m*^ 
the  present  decad  his  wealth  and  his  influence  over  the 
republic  of  Florence  had  devolved  on  a  still  more 
conspicuous  character,  his  grandson  Lorenzo,  himself 
worthy  by  his  literary  merits  to  have  done  honour  to 
any  patron,  had  not  a  more  prosperous  fortune  called 
him  to  become  one. 

35.  The  epoch  of  Lorenzo's  accession  to  power  is  distin- 
guished by  a  circumstance  hardly  less  honour- 

able  than  the  restoration  of  classical  learning —  p«tr£or 
the  revival  of  native  genius  in  poetry  after  the  ™22* 
slumber  of  near  a  hundred  years.     After  the 
death  of  Petrarch,  many  wrote  verses,  but  none  excelled 
in  the  art,  though  Muratori  has  praised  the  poetry  down 
m2 
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to  1400,  especially  that  of  Gronto  di  Conti,  whom  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  place  among  the  first  poets  of  Italy.'  But 
that  of  the  fifteenth  eentury  is  abandoned  by  all  raitics 
as  rude,  feeble,  and  ill  expressed.  The  historians  of  lite- 
rature scarcely  deign  to  mention  a  few  names,  or  the 
editors  of  selections  to  extract  a  few  sonnets.  The  ro- 
mances of  chivalry  in  rhyme,  Buovo  d* Antona,  la  Spagna, 
l'Ancroja,  are  only  deserving  to  be  remembered  as  they 
led  in  some  measure  to  the  great  poems  of  Boiardo  and 
Ariosto.  In  themselves  they  are  mean  and  prosaic.  It 
is  vain  to  seek  a  general  cause  for  this  sterility  in  the 
cultivation  of  Latin  and  Greek  literature,  which  we  know 
did  not  obstruct  the  brilliancy  of  Italian  poetry  in  the 
next  age.  There  is  only  one  cause  for  the  want  of  great 
men  in  any  period ;  nature  does  not  think  fit  to  produce 
them.  They  are  no  creatures  of  education  and  circum- 
stance. 
36.  The  Italian  prose  literature  of  this  interval  from 
Italian  ^  aKe  °^  Petrarch  would  be  comprised  in  a 
pro«  or  few  volumes.  Some  historical  memoirs  may  be 
"*"*  ***■  found  in  Huratori,  but  far  tho  chief  part  of  his 
collection  is  in  Latin.  Leonard  Aretin  wrote  lives  of 
Dante  and  Petrarch  in  Italian,  which,  according  to  Cor- 
niani, are  neither  valuable  for  their  information  nor  for 
their  style.  The  Vita  Civile  of  Palmieri  seems  to  have 
beeu  written  some  time  after  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century  ;  but  of  this  Corniani  says,  that  having  wished 
to  give  a  specimen,  on  account  of  the  rarity  of  Italian  in 
that  age,  he  had  abandoned  his  intention,  finding  that  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  read  two  sentences  in  the  Vita 
Civile  without  meeting  some  barbarism  or  incorrectness. 
The  novelists  Saechetti  and  Ser  Giovanni,  author  of  the 
Pecorone,  who  belong  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  are  read  by  some :  their  style  is  familiar  and 
idiomatic ;  bnt  Crescimbeni  praises  that  of  tho  former. 
Corniani  bestows  some  praise  on  Passavanti  and  Pan- 
dolfini ;  the  first  a  religious  writer,  not  much  later  than 
Boccaccio,  tho  latter  a  noblo  Florentine,  author  of  a  moral 
dialogue  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Fi- 
lelfo,  among  his  voluminous  productions,  has  an  Italian 
commentary  on  Potrarch,  of  which  Corniani  speaks  very 

1  Munlorl  dclla  pcrfttta  pociia,  p.  193.     Domerox-k.  Gtsch.  <Ier  ll*L  Puesl*, 
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slightingly.     The  commentary  of  Landino  on  Dante  is 
much  better  esteemed;   but  it  was  not  published  till  1481. 

37.  It  was  on  occasion  of  a  tournament,  wherein  Lo- 
renzo himself  and  his  brother  Julian  had  ap-  Gleet™  of 
poarcd  in  the  lists,  that  poems  were  composed  *°uti»e- 
by  Luigi  Pulci  and  by  Politian,  then  a  youth,  or  rather 
a  hoy,  the  latter  of  which  displayed  more  harmony, 
spirit,  and  imagination  than  any  that  had  been  written 
since  the  death  of  Petrarch.*  It  might  thus  be  seen  that 
there  was  no  real  incompatibility  between  the  pursuits 
of  ancient  literature  and  the  popular  language  of  fancy 
and  sentiment,  and  that  if  one  gave  chastity  and  ele- 
gance of  style,  a  more  lively  and  natural  expression  of 
the  mind  could  best  be  attained  by  the  other. 

38.  This  period  was  not  equally  fortunate  for  the 
learned  in  other  parte  of  Italy.  Ferdinand  of  ^^  tt 
Naples,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1458,  proved  persecutes 
no  adequate  representative  of  his  father  Alfonso.  ""  l™n>ed- 
But  at  Borne  they  encountered  a  serious  calamity.  A  few 
zealous  scholars,  such  as  Pomponius  Ltetus,  Platina, 
C^llimachus  Experiens,  formed  an  academy  in  order  to 
converse  together  on  subjects  of  learning,  and  commu- 
nicate to  each  other  the  results  of  their  private  studies. 
Dictionaries,  indexes,  and  all  works  of  compilation  being 
very  deficient,  this  was  the  best  substitute  for  the  labour 
of  perusing  the  whole  body  of  Latin  antiquity.  TJiey 
took  Eoman  names — an  innocent  folly,  long  after  prac- 
tised in  Europe.  The  pope,  however,  Paul  II.,  thought 
fit,  in  1468,  to  arrest  all  this  society  on  charges  of  con- 
spiracy against  his  life,  for  which  there  was  certainly  no 
foundation,  and  of  setting  up  Pagan  superstitions  against 
Christianity,  of  which,  in  this  instance,  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  proof.  They  were  put  to  the  torture  and 
kept  in  prison  a  twelvemonth,  when  the  tyrant,  who  is 
said  to  have  vowed  this  in  his  first  rage,  set  them  all  at 

*  Extnctj  from  tills   poem  will  be    u  chlet  of  Ibe  republic,  which  could 
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liberty ;  but  it  was  long  before  the  Itoman  academy  re- 
covered any  degree  of  vigour.* 

39.  We  do  not  discover  aa  yet  much  substantial  en- 
couragement to  literature  in  any  country  on  this  side  the 
Alps,  with  the  exception  of  one  where  it  was  least  to  be 
anticipated.  Mathittp  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary,  from 
MmiiiM  nifl  accession  in  1458  to  his  death  in  1490,  en- 
Cm-vuuh.  deavoured  to  collect  round  himself  the  learned 
of  Italy,  and  to  strike  light  into  the  midst  of  the  depths 
of  darkness  that  encompassed  his  country.  He  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  erect  an  university,  which,  by  the 
original  plan,  was  to  have  been  in  a  distinct  city ;  but 
the  Turkish  wars  compelled  him  to  fix  it  at  Buda.  He 
availed  himself  of  the  dispersion  of  libraries  after  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  to  purchase  Greek  manuscripts, 
and  employed  four  transcribers  at  Florence,  besides  thirty 
at  Buda,  to  enrich  his  collection.  Thus,  at  his  death,  it 
is  said  that  the  royal  library  at  Buda  contained 
hu  library,  go^QQ  vojjunea — a  number  that  appears  wholly 
incredible.'  Three  hundred  ancient  statues  are  reported 
to  have  been  placed  in  the  same  repository.  But  when 
the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  in  1627,  these 
noble  treasures  were  dispersed  and  in  great  measure 
destroyed.  Though  the  number  of  books,  as  is  just 
observed,  must  have  been  exaggerated,  it  is  possible  that 
neither  the  burning  of  the  Alexandrian  library  by  Omar, 
if  it  ever  occurred,  nor  any  other  single  calamity  recorded 
in  history,  except  the  two  captures  of  Constantinople 
itself,  has  been  more  fatally  injurious  to  literature ;  and, 
with  due  regard  to  the  good  intentions  of  Mathias  Cor- 
vinus, it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  inestimable 
relics  once  rescued  from  the  barbarian  Ottomans  should 
have  been  accumulated  in  a  situation  of  so  little  security 
against  their  devastating  arms.11 
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40.  England  under  Edward  IV.  presents  an  appear- 
ance, in  the  annals  of  publication,  about  as  bar- 
ren as  under  Edward  the  Confessor ;  there  is,  I  a  *ten* 
think,  neither  in  Latin  nor  in  English,  a  single  i?"5^. 
book  that  we  can  refer  to  this  decennial  period.' 
Yet  we  find  a  few  symptoms,  not  to  be  overlooked,  of  the 
incipient  regard  to  literature.  Leland  enumerates  some 
Englishmen  who  travelled  to  Italy,  perhaps  before  1460, 
in  order  to  become  disciples  of  the  younger  Guarini  at 
Ferrara — Robert  Fleming,  William  Gray,  bishop  of  Ely, 
John  Free,  John  Gunthorpe,  and  a  very  accomplished 
nobleman,  John  Tiptoft,  earl  of  Worcester.  It  is  but 
fairness  to  give  credit  to  these  men  for  their  love  of 
learning,  and  to  observe  that  they  preceded  any  whom 
we  could  mention  on  sure  grounds  either  in  France  or 
Germany.  We  trace,  however,  no  distinct  fruits  from 
their  acquisitions.  But,  though  very  few  had  the  means 
of  attaining  that  on  which  we  set  a  nigh  value  in  litera- 
ture, the  mere  rudiments  of  grammatical  learning  were 
communicated  to  many.  Nor  were  munificent  patrons, 
testators,  in  the  words  of  Burke,  to  a  posterity  which 
they  embraced  as  their  own,  wanting  in  this  latter  period 
of  the  middle  ages.  William  of  Wykeham,  chancellor  of 
England  under  Richard  II.  and  bishop  of  Winchester, 
founded  a  school  in  that  city,  and  a  college  at  Oxford  in 
connexion  with  it,  in  1873.'  Henry  VI.,  in  imitation  of 
him,  became  the  founder  of  Eton  School,  and  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  about  1442/  In  each  of  these 
schools  seventy  boys,  and  in  each  college  seventy  fellows 
and  scholars,  are  maintained  by  these  princely  endow- 
ments. It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that  they  are  still 
the  amplest,  as  they  are  much  the  earliest,  foundations 
for  the  support  of  grammatical  learning  in  England. 
What  could  be  taught  in  these  or  any  other  schools  at 

*  The  university,  of  Oxford,  according  founded  Id  the  reign  of  Edward,  proride 
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this  time  the  reader  has  been  enabled  to  judge ;  it  must 
have  been  the  Latin  language,  through  indifferent  books 
of  grammar,  and  with  the  perusal  of  very  few  heathen 
writers  of  antiquity.  In  the  curious  and  unique  collec- 
tion of  the  Paston  Letters  we  find  one  from  a  boy  at 
Eton  in  1468,  wherein  he  gives  two  Latin  verses,  not 
very  good,  of  his  own  compos  if  ion.11  I  am  sensible  that 
the  mention  of  such  a  circumstance  may  appear  trifling, 
especially  to  foreigners ;  but  it  is  not  a  trifle  to  illustrate 
by  any  fact  the  gradual  progress  of  knowledge  among  the 
laity — first  in  the  mere  elements  of  reading  and  writing, 
as  we  did  in  a  former  chapter,  and  now,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  in  such  grammatical  instruction  as  could  be 
imparted.  This  boy  of  the  Fasten  family  was  well  born, 
and  came  from  a  distance ;  nor  was  he  in  training  for  the 
church,  since  he  seems  by  this  letter  to  have  had  marriage 
in  contemplation. 

41.  But  the  Paston  Letters  are,  in  other  respects,  an 
Piston  important  testimony  to  the  progressive  condi- 
Leue™.  tion  of  society,  and  come  in  as  a  precious  link 
in  the  chain  of  the  moral  history  of  England,  which  they 
alone  in  this  period  supply.  They  stand  indeed  singly, 
as  far  as  I  know,  in  Europe ;  for  though  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  in  the  archives  of  Italian  families,  if  not  in 
France  or  Germany,  a  series  of  merely  private  letters 
equally  ancient  maybe  concealed,  I  do  not  recollect  that 
any  have  been  published.  They  are  all  written  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.,  except  a  few  as 
late  as  Henry  VII.,  by  different  members  of  a  wealthy 
and  respectable,  but  not  noble,  family,  and  are  therefore 
pictures  of  the  life  of  the  English  gentry  in  that  age.1  We 
are  merely  concerned  with  their  evidence  as  to  the  state 
of  literature.  And  this  upon  the  whole  is  more  favour- 
able than,  from  the  want  of  authorship  in  those  reigns, 

■  Vol  L  p.  301.    Of  William  Futon,  volumes,  wd  hu  become  ecan*.     The 
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we  should  be  led  to  anticipate.  It  is  plain  that  several 
members  of  the  family,  male  and  female,  wrote  not  only 
grammatically,  but  with  a  fluency  and  facility,  an  epis- 
tolary expertuess,  which  implies  the  habitual  use  of  the 
pen.  Their  expression  is  much  lees  formal  and  quaint 
than  that  of  modem  novelists  when  they  endeavour  to 
feign  the  familial  style  of  ages  much  later  than  the  fif- 
teenth century.  Some  of  them  mix  Latin  with  their 
English,  very  bad,  and  probably  for  the  sake  of  conceal- 
ment ;  and  Ovid  is  once  mentioned  as  a  book  to  be  sent 
from  one  to  another.*  It  appears  highly  probable  that 
such  a  aeries  of  letters,  with  so  much  vivacity  and  perti- 
nence, would  not  have  been  written  by  any  family  of 
English  gentry  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  and  much 
less  before.  It  is  hard  to  judge  from  a  single  case  ;  bnt 
the  letter  of  Lady  Felham,  quoted  in  the  first  chapter  of 
this  volume,  is  ungrammatical  and  unintelligible.  The 
seed,  therefore,  was  now  rapidly  germinating  beneath 
the  ground ;  and  thus  we  may  perceive  that  the  publica- 
tion of  books  is  not  the  sole  test  of  the  intellectual  ad- 
vance of  a  people.  I  may  add,  that  although  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century  was  the  period  in  which  the  few- 
est books  were  written,  a  greater  number,  in  the  opinion 
of  experienced  judges,  were  transcribed  in  that  than  in 
any  former  age ;  a  circumstance  easily  accounted  for  by 
the  increased  use  of  linen  paper. 

42.  It  may  be  observed  here,  with  reference  to  the 
state  of  learning  generally  in  England  down  to 
the  age  immediately  preceding  the  Reformation,   an!™™" 
that  Leland,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Collec-  Ejjjjj^ 
tanea,  has  given  several  lists  of  books  in  colleges 
and  monasteries,  which  do  not  by  any  means  warrant 
the  supposition  of  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  ancient 
literature.     We  find,  however,  some  of  (he  recent  trans- 
lations made  in  Italy  from  Greek  authors.     The  clergy, 
in  fact,  were  now  retrograding,  while  the  laity  were  ad- 
vancing ;  and  when  this  was  the  case,  the  ascendency  of 
the  former  was  near  its  end. 

*  -  Am  to  Ovid  on  ate  nHuui.il.  I  iliall  early ;  bnt  ZsU  of  Cologne  la  mppowxl 
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43.  I  have  said  that  there  was  not  a  new  book  written 
within  these  ten  years.  In  the  days  of  our 
*'  fathers  it  would  have  been  necessary  at  least  to 
mention  as  a  forgery  the  celebrated  poems  attributed  to 
Thomas  Bowley.  But  probably  no  one  person  living 
believes  in  their  authenticity ;  nor  should  I  have  alluded 
to  so  palpable  a  fabrication  .at  all,  but  for  the  curious 
circumstance  that  a  very  similar  trial  of  literary  credulity 
has  not  long  since  been  essayed  in  France.  A  gentleman 
ciotode  de  of  the  name  of  Surville  published  a  collection 
Senilis,  of  poems,  alleged  to  have  been  written  by  Clo- 
tllde de  Surville,  a  poetess  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
muse  of  the  Ardeche  warbled  her  notes  during  a  longer 
life  than  the  monk  of  Bristow ;  and  having  sung  the 
relief  of  Orleans  by  the  Maid  of  Arc  in  1429,  lived  to 
pour  her  swan-like  chant  on  the  battle  of  Fornova  in 
1495.  Love,  however,  as  much  as  war,  is  her  theme; 
and  it  was  a  remarkable  felicity  that  she  rendered  an 
ode  of  her  prototype  Sappho  into  French  verse,  many 
years  before  any  one  else  in  France  could  have  seen  it. 
But  having,  like  Bowley,  anticipated  too  much  the  style 
and  sentiments  of  a  later  period,  she  has,  like  him,  fallen 
into  the  numerous  ranks  of  the  dead  who  never  were 
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44.  The  books  printed  in  Italy  daring  these  ten  yeais 

amount,  according  to  Panzer,  to  1297 ;  of  which 

234  are  editions  of  ancient  classical  authors,  bScta™or 

Books  without  date  are  of  course  not  included;  f^edln 

and  the  list  must  not  be  reckoned  complete  as 

toothers. 

45.  A  press  was  established  at  Florence  by  Lorenzo, 
in  which  Cennini,  a  goldsmith,  was  employed;  the  first 
printer,  except  Caxton  and  Jenson,  who  was  not  a  Ger- 
man. Virgil  was  published  in  1471.  Several  other 
Italian  cities  began  to  print  in  this  period.  The  first 
edition  of  Dante  issued  from  Foligno  in  1472 ;  it  has 
been  improbably,  as  well  as  erroneously,  referred  to 
Mentz.  Petrarch  had  been  published  in  1470,  and  Boc- 
cace  in  1471.  They  were  reprinted  several  times  beforo 
the  close  of  this  decad. 

46.  No  one  had  attempted  to  oast  Greek  types  in  suffi- 
cient number  for  an  entire  book ;  though  a  few  Frrit  GrMt 
occur  in  the  early  publications  by  Sweynheim  printed. 
and  Pannartz;'  while  in  thoso  printed  afterwards  at 
Venice,  Greek  words  are  inserted  by  the  pen ;  till,  in 
1476,  Zarot  of  Milan  had  the  honour  of  giving  the 
'Greek  grammar  of  Constantine  Lascaris  to  the  world.0 
This  was  followed  in  1480  by  Craston's  Lexicon,  a  very 
imperfect  vocabulary;  but  which  for  many  years  con- 
tinued to  be  the  only  assistance  of  the  kind  to  which 
a  student  could  have  recourse.  The  author  was  an 
Italian. 

»  Greek  typeemw  appear  In  « treatise  MM,  tne  Aulas  Qellru  and  ipUu 

of  Jerome,  printed   at  Borne  in  net),  of  Sweynhelm  and  Piansrfi,  1469,  and 

Hecren,  from  Panzer.  •time  worka  of  Beaaarlon  about  the  nine 

a  Lamia  Grammalica  Gneca,  Medio-  .  time.     In  all  thsje  It  Is  remarkable  tint 

bml  ex  reoognllfooe  Demetrlt  Creteneli  tho  Greek  typography  la   legibly  and 

pei  Dtonjtliim  Varaviilnum,  llo.     The  creditably  executed,  waereaa  the  Greek 

character)  III  thk  rare  volume  are  eke-  introduced  Into  the  Offlda  at  Parodoitv 

exntand  of  a  moderate  die.    The  aarbait  of  Cicero,  Milan,  U14,  by  Zarot,  la  bo 

•peduKiu  of  Grert  printing  modal  of  deformed  u  to  be  scarcely  legible.     1 

well  ■  Early  Parisian  Greek  Freta, 
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47.  Ancient  learning  is  to  be  divided  into  two  gro.it 
Biudyrf  departments:  the  knowledge  of  what  is  cou- 
uuqnitic*.  tamed  in  the  works  of  Greek  and  Roman  au- 
thors, and  that  of  the  matei-iel,  if  1  may  use  the  word, 
which  has  been  preserved  in  a  bodily  (shape,  and  is 
sometimes  known  by  the  name  of  antiquities.  Such  aro 
buildings,  monuments,  inscriptions,  corns,  medals,  vases, 
instruments,  which,  by  gradual  accumulation,  have 
thrown  a  powerful  light  upon  ancient  history  and  litera- 
ture. The  abundant  riches  of  Italy  in  these  remains 
could  not  be  overlooked  as  soon  as  the  spirit  of  admira- 
tion for  all  that  was  Roman  began  to  be  kindled.  Pe- 
trarch himself  formed  a  little  collection  of  coins ;  and 
his  contemporary  Fastrengo  was  the  first  who  copied 
inscriptions ;  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury her  scholars  and  her  patrons  of  letters  began  to 
collect  the  scattered  relies  which  almost  every  region 
presented  to  them.p  Niccolo  Niccoli,  according  to  the 
iuneral  oration  of  Poggio,  possessed  a  series  of  medals, 
and  even  wrote  a  treatise  in  Italian,  correcting  the  com- 
mon orthography  of  Latin  words,  on  the  authority  of 
inscriptions  and  coins.  The  love  of  collection  increased 
from  this  time;  the  Medici  and  other  rich  patrons  of 
letters  spared  no  expense  in  accumulating  these  treasures 
of  the  antiquary.  Ciriacus  of  Anoona,  about  1440,  tra- 
velled into  the  East  in  order  to  copy  inscriptions ;  but 
he  was  naturally  exposed  to  deceive  himself  and  to  be 
deceived ;  nor  has  he  escaped  the  suspicion  of  imposture, 
or  at  least  of  excessive  credulity.11 

48.  The  first  who  made  his  researches  of  this  kind 
wwtooii  collectively  known  to  the  world  was  Biondo 
Uutwhjut.  Flavio,  or  Flavio  Biondo,— for  the  names  may 
be  found  in  a  different  order,  but  more  correctly  in  the 
first '—secretary  to  Eugenius  IV.,  and  to  his  successors. 
His  long  residence  at  Rome  inspired  him  with  the  desire. 


•  aoaucd  of  hiring  and  Hsuttni  ToRinuiue>,  vol.  I,  stLo, 

out  to  bo  authentic;  though  by  do  mora  a  credulout  clitic. 

1  In  his  lEToar   thit  incline*  to  111  gennlnoneH. 
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and  gave  him  the  opportunity,  of  describing  her  imperial 
mine.  In  a  work,  dedicated  to  EugeniualV.,  who  died 
in  1447,  but  not  printed  till  1471,  entitled  Romm  In- 
stauratse  libri  tree,  he  describes,  examines,  and  explains, 
by  the  testimonies  of  ancient  authors,  the  numerous  mo- 
numents of  Some.  In  another,  Rom«  Triumphantis  libri 
decern,  printed  about  1472,  he  treats  of  the  government, 
laws,  religion,  ceremonies,  military  discipline,  and  other 
antiquities  of  the  republic.  A  third  work,  compiled  at 
the  request  of  Alfonso  king  of  Naples,  and  printed  in 
1474,  called  Italia  Ulustrata,  contains  a  description  of 
all  Italy,  divided  into  its  ancient  fourteen  regions. 
Though  Biondo  Flavio  was  almost  the  first  to  hew  his 
way  into  the  rock,  which  should  cause  his  memory  to  be 
respected,  it  has  naturally  happened,  that  his  works  being 
imperfect  and  faulty,  in  comparison  with  those  of  the 
great  antiquaries  of  the  sixteenth  century,  they  have  not 
found  a  place  in  the  collection  of  Grrevius,  and  are  hardly 
remembered  by  name." 

49.  In  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries  the  art  of 
printing  began  to  be  exercised  at  Deventer,  j^ 
Utrecht,  Lou  vain,  Basle,  Ulm,  and  other  places,  tfonsin 
and  in  Hungary  at  Buda,  We  find,  however,  G"™nr- 
very  few  ancient  writers ;  the  whole  list  of  what  can 
pass  for  classics  being  about  thirteen.  One  or  two  edi- 
tions of  parts  of  Aristotle  in  Latin,  from  translations 
lately  made  in  Italy,  may  be  added.  Yet  it  was  not  the 
length  of  manuscripts    that  discouraged  the   German 

Sinters;  for  besides  their  editions  of  the  Scriptures, 
entelin  of  Strasburg  published,  in  1478,  the  great  En- 
cyclopaedia of  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  in  ten  volumes  folio, 
generally  bound  in  four ;  and,  in  1474,  a  similar  work  of 
Berchorins,  or  Berchceur,  in  three  other  folios.  The 
contrast  between  these  labours  and  those  of  his  Italian 
contemporaries  is  very  striking. 

50.  Floras  and  Sallust  were  printed  at  Paris  early  in 


on  Uw  iniquities  of  lie  Roman  city  is  i 

by  Bemud  bucellsl  (do  tube  fioroi.  In  or  Ltrreaw  at 
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this  dcottd,  and  twelve  more  classical  authors  at  the  same 
plaee  "More  its  termination.  An  edition  of  Ci- 
cero ad  Herennium  appeared  at  Angers  in  1476, 
and  one  of  Horace  at  Caen  in  1480.  The  press  of  Lyons 
also  Bent  forth  several  works,  but  none  of  them  classical. 
It  has  been  said  by  French  writers  that  the  first  book 
printed  in  their  language  is  Le  Jardin  de  Devotion,  by 
Colard  Mansion  of  Bruges,  in  1473.  This  date  has  been 
questioned  in  England ;  but  it  is  of  the  lees  importance, 
as  we  have  already  seen  that  Carton's  Recueil  des  His- 
toires  de  Troye  has  the  clear  priority.  Le  Soman  do 
Bandouin  eomte  de  Flandres,  Lyon,  1474,  seems  to  be 
the  earliest  French  book  printed  in  France.  In  1476, 
Les  Grands  Chroniqnes  de  St.  Denis,  an  important  and 
bulky  volume,  appeared  at  Paris. 

51.  We  come  now  to  our  own  Carton,  who  finished  a 
in  England,  translation  into  English  of  the  Eecueil  des  Hi»- 
by  Canton,  toires  de  Troye,  by  order  of  Margaret  duchess 
of  Burgundy,  at  Cologne,  in  September,  1471.  It  was 
probably  printed  there  the  next  year.1  Bat  soon  after- 
wards he  came  to  England  with  the  instruments  of  his 
art;  and  his  Game  of  Chess,  a  slight  and  short  perform- 
ance, referred  to  1474,  though  without  a  date,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  first  specimen  of  English  typography." 
In  almost  every  year  from  this  time  to  his  death  in  1483 
Caxton  continued  to  publish  those  volumes  which  are 
the  delight  of  our  collectors.  The  earliest  of  his  editions 
bearing  a  date  in  England  is  the  "  Dictes  and  Sayings," 
a  translation  by  Lord  Rivers  from  a  Latin  compilation, 
and  published  in  1477.  In  a  literary  history  it  should 
be  observed,  that  the  Caxton  publications  are  more 
adapted  to  the  general  than  the  learned  reader,  and  indi- 
cate, upon  the  whole,  but  a  low  state  of  knowledge  in 
England.  A  Latin  translation,  however,  of  Aristotle's 
Ethics  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1479. 

•  ThiibookittteiltiteofRoiliurghtfa  ally  omitted.     Several  eimllar  batons 
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52.  The  first  book  printed  in  Spain  was  on  the  very 
subject  we  might  expect  to  precede  all  others, 

the  Conception  of  the  Virgin.  It  should  be  a  ^  *-n" 
■very  ourious  volume,  being  a  poetical  contest  on  that 
sublime  theme  by  thirty-six  poets,  four  of  whom  had 
written  in  Spanish,  one  in  Italian,  and  the  rest  in  Pro- 
vencal or  Yalencian.  It  appeared  at  Valencia  in  1474. 
A  little  book  on  grammar  followed  in  1475,  and  Salluet 
was  printed  the  same  year.  In  that  year  printing  was 
also  introduced  at  Barcelona  and  Saragossa,  in  1479  at 
Seville,  in  1480  at  Salamanca  and  Burgos. 

53.  A  translation  of  the  Bible  by  Malorbi,  a  Venetian, 
was  published  in  1471,  and  two  other  editions  Tnlllli_ 
of  that,  or  a  different  version,  the  same  year,  uowot 
Eleven  editions  are  enumerated  by  Panzer  in  ^'p10™- 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  German  translation  has 
already  been  mentioned ;  it  was  several  times  reprinted 
in  this  decad ;  one  in  Dutch  appeared  in  1477 ;  one  in 
the  Valenoian  language,  at  that  city,  in  1478 ;"  the  New 
Testament  was  printed  in  Bohemian,  1475,  and  in 
French,  1477 ;  the  earliest  French  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  seems  to  be  about  the  same  date.  The 
reader  will  of  course  understand  that  all  these  transla- 
tions were  made  from  the  Vulgate  Latin.  It  may  na- 
turally seem  remarkable,  that  not  only  at  this  period,  but 
down  to  the  Reformation,  no  attempt  was  made  to  render 
any  part  of  the  Scriptures  public  in  English.  But,  in 
fact,  the  ground  was  thought  too  dangerous  by  those  in 
power.  The  translation  of  Wieliffe  had  taught  the  people 
some  comparisons  between  the  worldly  condition  of  the 
first  preachers  of  Christianity  and  their  successors,  as 
well  as  some  other  contrasts,  which  it  was  more  ex- 
pedient to  avoid.  Long  before  the  invention  of  print- 
ing it  was  enacted,  in  1408,  by  a  constitution  of  Arch- 
bishop Arundel  in  convocation,  that  no  one  should 
thereafter  "  translate  any  text  of  Holy  Scripture  into 
Tfrigliph,  by  way  of  a  book,  or  little  book  or  tract ;  and 
that  no  book  should  be  read  that  was  composed  lately 
in   the  time  of  John  Wicliffe,  or  since  his  death. ' 

*  Tbls  edition  m  suppressed  or  de-  M'Crlea  Reformation  Id  Spain,  p.  in. 
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Scarcely  any  of  Carton's  publications  are  of  a  religions 
nature. 

54.  It  would  have  been  strange  if  Spain,  placed  on 
rf  the  genial  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
Hunts™  intimately  connected  through  the  Aragonese 
to  8P"ia-  kings  with  Italy,  had  not  received  some  light 
from  that  which  began  to  shine  so  brightly.  Her  pro- 
gress, however,  in  letters  was  but  slow.  Not  but  that 
several  individuals  are  named  by  compilers  of  literary 
biography  in  the  first  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  as 
well  as  earlier,  who  are  reputed  to  have  possessed  a 
knowledge  of  languages,  and  to  have  stood  at  least  fax 
above  their  contemporaries.  Alfonsus  Tostatus  passes 
for  the  most  considerable  ;  his  writings  are  chiefly  theo- 
logical, but  Andres  praises  his  commentary  on  the 
Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  at  least  as  a  bold  essay;'  con- 
tending also  that  learning  was  not  deficient  in  Spain 
during  the  fifteenth  century,  though  he  admits  that  the 
rapid  improvements  made  at  its  close,  and  about  the 
beginning  of  the  nest  age,  were  due  to  Lebrixa  s  public 
instructions  at  Seville  and  Salamanca.  Several  transla- 
tions were  made  from  Latin  authors  into  Spanish,  which, 
however,  is  not  of  itself  any  great  proof  of  peninsular 
learning.  The  men  to  whom  Spain  chiefly  owes  the 
advancement  of  useful  learning,  and  who  should  not  be 
defrauded  of  their  glory,  were  Arias  Barbosa,  a  scholar 
of  Politian,  and  the  more  renowned,  though  not  more 
learned  or  more  early  propagator  of  Grecian  literature, 
Antonio  of  Lebrixa,  whose  name  was  latinised  into  Ne- 
brissensis,  by  which  ho  is  commonly  known.  Of  Arias, 
who  unaccountably  has  no  place  in  the  Biographie  Uni- 
versello,  Nioolas  Antonio  gives  a  very  high  character." 
He  taught  the  Greek  language  at  Salamanca  probably 
about  this  time.  But  his  writings  are  not  at  all  numer- 
ous.    For  Lebrixa,    instead   of  compiling  from    other 
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houtcos,  I  shall  transcribe  what  Dr.  M'Crie  has  said  with 
his  usual  perspicuous  brevity. 

55.  "  Lebrixa,  usually  styled  Nebrissensis,  become  to 
Spain  what  Valla  was  to  Italy,  Erasmus  to  ch™i«or 
Germany,  or  Budeeus  to  France.  After  a  resid-  Lttrii.. 
enoe  often  years  in  Italy,  daring  which  he  had  stored 
his  mind  with  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  he  returned 
home,  in  1473,  by  the  advice  of  the  younger  Philelph.ua 
and  Hermolaus  Barbaras,  with  the  view  of  promoting 
classical  literature  in  his  native  country.  Hitherto  the 
revival  of  letters  in  Spain  waa  confined  to  a  few  inqui- 
sitive individuals,  and  had  not  reached  the  schools  and 
universities,  whose  teachers  continued  to  teach  a  bar- 
barous jargon  under  the  name  of  Latin,  into  which  they 
initiated  the  youth  by  means  of  a  rude  system  of  gram- 
mar, rendered  unintelligible,  in  some  instances,  by  a 
preposterous  intermixture  of  the  most  abstruse  questions 
in  metaphysics.  By  the  lectures  which  he  read  in  the 
universities  of  Seville,  Salamanca,  and  Alcala,  and  by 
the  institutes  which  he  published  on  Castilian,  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  grammar,  Lebrixa  contributed  in  a 
wonderful  degree  to  expel  barbarism  from  the  seats  of 
education,  and  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  elegant  and  useful 
studies  among  his  countrymen.  His  improvements  were 
warmly  opposed  by  the  monks,  who  had  engrossed  the 
art  of  teaching,  and  who,  unable  to  bear  the  light  them- 
selves, wished  to  prevent  all  others  from  seeing  it ;  but, 
enjoying  the  support  of  persons  of  high  authority,  he 
disregarded  their  selfish  and  ignorant  outcries.  Lebrixa 
dontinued  to  an  advanced  age  to  support  the  literary 
reputation  of  his  native  country."* 

56.  This  was  the  brilliant  era  of  Florence,  under  the 
supremacy  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  The  reader  lii™?  <* 
is  probably  well  acquainted  with  this  eminent  l™«°. 
character,  by  means  of  a  work  of  extensive  and  merited 
reputation.  The  Laurentian  library,  still  consisting 
wholly  of  manuscripts,  though  formed  by  Cosmo,  and 
enlarged  by  his  son  Pietro,  owed  not  only  its  name  but 
an  ample  increase  of  its  treasures  to  Lorenzo,  who  swept 

if  Rafonntion  In  In  U»  rat,  but  kbIn*tttaU°M*  Grim- 
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the  monasteries  of  Greece  through  bis  learned  agent, 
John.Lascaris.  With  that  true  love  of  letters  which 
scorns  the  monopolising  spirit  of  possession,  Lorenzo 
permitted  his  manuscripts  to  be  freely  copied  for  the  use 
of  other  parts  of  Europe. 

57.  It  was  an  important  labour  of  the  learned  at 
.  Florence  to  correct,  as  well  as  elucidate  the 
nSiuT  text  of  their  manuscripts,  written  generally  by 
uplifted,  ignorant  and  careless  monks,  or  trading  copyists 
(though  the  latter  probably  had  not  much  concern  with 
ancient  writers),  and  become  almost  wholly  unintelligible 
through  the  blunders  of  these  transcribers.11  Landino, 
Merulii,  Calderino,  and  Folitian  were  the  most  indefati- 
gable in  this  line  of  criticism  during  the  age  of  Lorenzo. 
Before  die  use  of  printing  fixed  the  text  of  a  whole  edi- 
tion— one  of  the  most  important  of  its  consequences — 
the  critical  amendments  of  these  scholars  could  only  be 
made  useful  through  their  oral  lectures.  And  these 
appear  frequently  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  the 
valuable,  though  rather  prolix,  commentaries  we  find  in 
the  old  editions.  Thus  those  of  Landino  accompany 
many  editions  of  Horace  and  Virgil,  forming,  in  some 
measure,  the  basis  of  all  interpretative  annotations  on 
those  poets.  Landino  in  these  seldom  touches  on  verbal 
criticisms,  but  his  explanations  display  a  considerable 
reach  of  knowledge.  They  are  founded,  as  Heeren  is 
convinced,  on  his  lectures,  and  consequently  give  us 
some  notion  of  the  tone  of  instruction.  In  explaining 
the  poets,  two  methods  were  pursued,  the  grammatical 
and  the  moral,  the  latter  of  which  consisted  in  resolving 
the  whole  sense  into  allegory.  Dante  had  given  credit 
.to  a  doctrine,  orthodox  in  this  age  and  long  afterwards, 
that  every  great  poem  must  have  a  hidden  meaning." 

.58.  The  notes  of  Calderino,  a  scholar  of  high  fame, 
Chunctorof  but  infected  with  the  common  vice  of  arrogance, 
lariDw.  are  found  with  those  of  Landino  in  the  early 
editions  of  Virgil  and  Horace.  Kegio  commented  upon 
Ovid,  Omnibonus  Leonicenus  upon  Lncan,  both  these 
upon  Quintilian,  many  upon  Cicero.*  It  may  be  observed 
for  the  Bake  of  chronological  exactness,  that  these  labours 
are  by  no  means  confined,  even  principally,  to  this  de- 
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cennial  period.  They  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  name  of  Lorenzo  do'  Medici,  whose  influence  over 
literature  extended  from  1470  to  his  death  in  1492.  Nor 
was  mere  philology  the  sole  or  the  leading  pursuit  to 
which  bo  truly  noble  a  mind  accorded  its  encouragement. 
He  sought  in  ancient  learning  something  more  elevated 
than  the  narrow,  though  necessary,  researches  of  criti- 
cism. In  a  villa  overhanging  the  towers  of  Florence, 
on  the  steep  slope  of  that  lofty  hill  crowned  by  the  mother 
city,  the  ancient  Fiesole,  in  gardens  which  Tully  might 
have  envied,  with  Ficino,  Landino,  and  Folitian  at  his 
side,  he  delighted  his  hours  of  leisure  with  the  beautiful 
visions  of  Platonic  philosophy,  for  which  the  summer 
stillness  of  an  Italian  sky  appears  the  most  congenial 
accompaniment. 

59.  Never  could  the  sympathies  of  the  soul  with  out- 
ward nature  he  more  finely  touched;  never 
could  more  striking  suggestions  be  presented  iriX^a 
to  the  philosopher  and  the  statesman.  Florence  J^" 
lay  beneath  them;  not  with  all  the  magnifi- 
cence that  the  later  Medici  have  given  her,  but,  thanks  to 
the  piety  of  former  times,  presenting  almost  as  varied  an 
outline  to  the  sky.  One  man,  the  wonder  of  Cosmo's 
age,  Bruue  lie  sell  i,  had  crowned  the  beautiful  city  with 
the  vast  dome  of  its  cathedral ;  a  structure  un thought,  of 
in  Italy  before,  and  rarely  since  surpassed.  It  seemed, 
amidst  clustering  towers  of  inferior  churches,  an  emblem 
of  the  catholic  hierarchy  under  its  supreme  head;  like 
Some  itself,  imposing,  unbroken,  unchangeable,  radiat- 
ing in  equal  expansion  to  every  part  of  the  earth,  and 
directing  its  convergent  curves  to  heaven.  Bound  this 
were  numbered,  at  unequal  heights,  the  Baptistery,  with 
its  gates,  as  Michael  Angelo  styled  them,  worthy  oi 
Paradise ;  the  tall  and  richly  decorated  belfry  of  Giotto ; 
the  church  of  the  Carmine,  with  the  frescos  of  Masaccio-; 
those  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  (in  the  language  of  the 
same  great  man),  beautiful  as  a  bride  ;  of  Santa  Croce, 
second  only  in  magnificence  to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Mark, 
and  of  San  Spirito,  another  great  monument  of  the  genius 
of  Brunellescbi ;  the  numerous  convents  that  rose  within 
the  walls  of  Florence,  or  were  scattered  immediately 
about  them.  From  these  the  eye  might  turn  to  the 
trophies  of  a  republican  government  that  was  rapidly 
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giving  way  before  the  citizen  prince  who  now  surveyed 
them ;  the  Palazzo  Veochio,  in  which  the  eigniory  of 
Florence  held  their  councils,  raised  by  (he  Guelf  aristo- 
cracy, the  exclusive  but  not  tyrannous  taction  that  long 
swayed  the  city;  or  the  new  and  unfinished  palace, 
whioh  Brunelleschi  had  designed  for  one  of  the  Pitti 
family,  before  they  fell,  as  others  had  already  done,  in 
the  fruitless  straggle  against  the  house  of  Medici;  itself 
destined  to  become  the  abode  of  the  victorious  race,  and 
to  perpetuate,  by  retaining  its  name,  the  revolutions  that 
bad  raised  them  to  power. 

60.  The  prospect,  from  an  elevation,  of  a  great  city  in 
its  silence,  is  one  of  the  most  impressive,  as  well  as 
beautiful,  we  ever  behold.  But  far  more  must  it  have 
brought  home  thoughts  of  seriousness  to  the  mind  of  one 
who,  by  the  force  of  events,  and  the  generous  ambition 
of  his  family  and  his  own,  was  involved  in  the  dangerous 
necessity  of  governing  without  the  right,  and,  as  far  as 
might  be,  without  the  semblance  of  power ;  one  who 
knew  the  vindictive  and  unscrupulous  hostility  which, 
at  home  and  abroad,  he  had  to  encounter.  If  thoughts 
lite  these  could  bring  a  cloud  over  the  brow  of  Lorenzo, 
unfit  for  the  object  he  sought  in  that  retreat,  he  might 
restore  its  serenity  by  other  scenes  which  his  garden 
commanded.  Mountains  bright  with  various  hues,  and 
clothed  with  wood,  bounded  the  horizon,  and,  on  most 
sides,  at  no  great  distance  ;  but  embosomed  in  these  were 
other  villas  and  domains  of  his  own;  while  the  level 
country  bore  witness  to  his  agricultural  improvements, 
the  classic  diversion  of  a  statesman's  cares.  The  same 
curious  spirit  which  led  him  to  fill  his  garden  at  Careggi 
with  exotic  flowers  of  the  East,  the  first  instance  of  a 
botanical  collection  in  Europe,  had  introduced  a  new 
animal  from  the  same  regions.  Herds  of  buffaloes,  since 
naturalised  in  Italy,  whose  dingy  hide,  bent  neck, 
curved  horns,  and  lowering  aspect,  contrasted  with  the 
greyish  hue  and  full  mild  eye  of  the  Tuscan  oxen, 
pastured  in  the  valley,  down  which  the  yellow  Arno 
steals  silently  through  its  long  reaches  to  the  sea.* 


u  hriipilinm  fclii  pUdd- 
isquletem 

Indulge! 
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61.  The  Platonic  academy,  which  Cosmo  had  planned, 
came  to  maturity  under  Lorenzo.  The  aca-  natonfc 
demicians  were  divided  into  three  classes : — the  «■*"»■ 
patrons  (mecenati),  including  the  Medici ;  the  hearers 
(ascoltatori,  probably  from  the  Greek  word  &Kp6arai) ; 
and  the  novices,  or  disciples,  formed  of  young  aspirants 
to  philosophy.  Ficino  presided  over  the  whole.  Their 
great  festival  was  the  13th  of  November,  being  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  and  death  of  Plato.  Much  of  ab- 
surd mysticism,  much  of  frivolous  and  mischievous 
superstition,  was  mingled  with  their  speculations.' 

62.  The  Disputationes  Camaldulenses  of  Landino  were 
published  during  this  period,  though,  perhaps, 
written  a  little  sooner.  They  belong  to  a  class  u06^  c>- 
prominent  in  the  literature  of  Italy  in  this  "jfiJUSEJ'" 
and  the  succeeding  century ;  disquisitions  on 
philosophy  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  wilh  more  solici- 
tude to  present  a  graceful  delineation  of  virtue,  and  to 
kindle  a  generous  sympathy  for  moral  beauty,  tlian  to 
explore  the  labyrinths  of  theory,  or  even  to  Jay  down 
clear  and  distinct  principles  of  ethics.  The  writings  of 
Plato  and  Cicero  in  this  manner  had  shown  a  track  in 
which  their  idolaters,  with  distant  and  hesitating  steps, 
and  more  of  reverence  than  emulation,  delighted  to  tread. 
These  Disputatious  of  Landino,  in  which,  according  to 
the  beautiful  patterns  of  ancient  dialogue,  the  most 
honoured  names  of  the  age  appear — Lorenzo  and  his 

Indulgct  I*orem. 
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brother  Julian ;  Alborti,  whose  almost  universal  genius 
is  now  best  known  by  his  architecture;  Fioino,  and 
Landmo  himself — turn  upon  a  comparison  between  the 
active  and  contemplative  life  of  man,  to  the  latter  of 
which  it  seems  designed  to  give  the  advantage,  and  are 
saturated  with  the  thoughtful  spirit  of  Platonism.1 

63.  Landmo  was  not,  by  any  means,  the  first  who  had 

tried  the  theories  of  ancient  philosophy  through 
pMcai  the  feigned  warfare  of  dialogue.  Valla,  intrepid 
Staiogu*  and  fon(i  0f  paradox,  bad  vindicated  the  Epi- 
curean ethics  from  tho  calumnious  or  exaggerated  cen- 
sure frequently  thrown  upon  them,  contrasting  the  true 
methods  by  which  pleasure  should  he  sought  with  the 
gross  notions  of  the  vulgar.  Several  other  writings  of 
the  same  description,  either  in  dialogue  or  regular  dis- 
sertation, belong  to  the  fifteenth  century,  though  not 
always  published  so  early,  such  as  Franciscus  Barbaras 
de  re  uxoria,  Platina  de  falso  et  vero  bono,  the  Vita 
Civile  of  Falmieri,  the  moral  treatises  of  Foggio,  Alberti, 
Fontano,  and  Matteo  Bosso,  concerning  some  of  which 
little  more  than  the  names  are  to  be  learned  from  literary 
history,  and  which  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  worth  while 
to  mention,  except  as  collectively  indicating  a  predilec- 
tion for  this  style  which  the  Italians  long  continued  to 
display.1" 

64.  Some  of  these  related  to  general  criticism  or  to 
Hmn.,8,  that  of  single  authors.  My  knowledge  of  them 
Conejiiu.  is  chiefly  limited  to  the  dialogue  of  Paulus 

Cortesius  do  hominibus  doc t is,  written,  I  conceive,  about' 
1490;  no  unsuccessful  imitation  of  Cicero  de  claris 
oratoribus,  from  which  indeed  modem  Latin  writers 
have  always  been  accustomed  to  collect  the  discrimi- 
nating phrases  of  criticism.  Cortesius,  who  was  young 
at  the  time  of  writing  this  dialogue,  uses  an  elegant  2 
not  always  a  correct  Latinity  ■  characterising  agreeably, 
and  with  apparent  taste,  the  authors  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  may  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the 
Ciceronianus  of  Erasmus,  who,  with  no  knowledge,  per- 


read  the  ethical  wtiUnpi 
»  (Life  »fl«(,r.! 
hardly  adverta  to  any  of  the  rest 
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haps. 

r  inferior  language. 
65.  It  was  about  the  beginning  of  this  decad  that  a 

few  Germane  and  Netherlander,  trained  in  the  school  in 
college  of  Deventer,  or  that  of  Zwoll,  or  of  St.  Germany. 
Edward's  near  Groningen,  were  roused  to  acquire  that 
extensive  knowledge  of  tbe  ancient  languages  which 
Italy  as  yet  exclusively  possessed.  Their  names  should 
never  bo  omitted  in  any  remembrance  of  the  revival  of 
letters;  for  great  was  their  influence  upon  the  subse- 
quent times.  Wessel  of  Groningen,  one  of  those  who 
contributed  most  steadily  towards  the  purification  of 
religion,  and  to  whom  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages 
are  said,  but  probably  on  no  solid  grounds,  to  have  been 
known,  may  be  reckoned  in  this  class.  But  others  were 
more  directly  engaged  in  the  advancement  of  literature. 
Three  schools,  from  which  issued  the  most  conspicuous 
ornaments  of  the  next  generation,  rose  under  masters 
learned  for  that  time,  and  zealous  in  the  good  cause  of 
instruction.  Alexander  Hegius  became,  about  1475, 
rector  of  that  at  Deventer,  where  Erasmus  received  his 
early  education.1  Hegius  was  not  wholly  ignorant  of 
Greek,  and  imparted  the  rudiments  of  it  to  his  illustrious 
pupil.  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  the  publication  of  a  very 
rare  and  curious  book,  the  first  endeavour  to  print  Greek 
on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  to  no  other  person  than  Hegius.1 

er  place  be  ssys  of  Hegtai:  He  hie 


began  to  preside  over  tbe  Khool  of  De- 

qnidem Gnecarum  llterarum  omnbw  i%- 

venter  in  1480 ;  but  I  think  the  date  in 

Kraiani:s  left  Deventer  at  the  ago  of  four- 

left It  at  the  nge  of  fourteen,  and  was 

teen;   consequently  In  Mil  or  1*80,  as 

certainly  born  in  IMS.   Though  Hegius 

he  tells  us  in  an  eplitle,  dated  ltth  Apr. 

la  said  to  have  known  but  little  Greek,  1 

Bad  in  Panzer  the  title  of  *  book  by  him. 

•  ThU  very  rare,  book,  nnnotlced  by 

printed  at  Devenlor  In  uoi,  oe  TjuUlate 

meat  bibliographers.  Is  of  some  import- 

n  In  the  history  of  literature. 

The  life  of  llegjiu  In  Helcblcr  Adam  »  mull  quarto  tract,  entitled  Conjugn- 

.   interesting.     Primus  hie   in  Belglo  tioncs  verbatim  Gra>c»  Deventrin)  no- 

iteras  eacltaTit,  sayi  ReTros,  In  Damn-  viler  eitremo  labors  coUectn  et  Irapreii- 

ri*  Uluatrata,  p.  130.    Mini,  says  Eras-  M.    Mo  dale  or  printer's  name  appears, 

nus.  admodum  adhuc  pnero  contigit  ntl  A  copy  Is  In  the  British  Museum,  and 

Alexandra  another  In  Lord  Spencer's  library.     It 

"lqnando  contains  nothing  but  the  word  tAttu 

....... .,.,...  ._  modem-  In  all  Its  'voices  and  tenses,  with  Latin 

botur,  Id  quo  nos  oHm  admodum  pneri  explanations  In  Qolhlc  letters.     Tbe 

menta.   Adas.  ChlL  1.  cent.  lv.  an.    In  rasters  sometimes  misplaced.    It  must.  I 
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Louis  Dringeberg  founded,  not  perhaps  before  1480,  a 
still  more  distinguished  seminary  at  Schelstadt  in  Alsace. 


e  of  boot*    AgricoU,  repeat- 


older  thin  any  known  Greek  on  this  Bid*  have  given  tin  tulle  participle  TsTv+ii- 

of  the  Alps,  which  of  Itself  Bhouldrender  ,unt-     The  tract  wis  probably  printed 

It   Interesting  in  Uh    eyes  of   bibilo-  by  Paftoet,  sods  of  wbose  edition!  bear 

gTspbers  and  of  every  one  else.      But,  as  early  .dale  ss  uh.    It  baa  long  been 

lully  disclaiming  all  audi  acquaintance  extremely  urce ;  for  Reriue  does  Dot 

with  Uh  technical  science  of  typogra.  Include  il  in  tbe  list  of  Pafroeft  pnhlics- 

phlcal  antiquity  as  to  venture  anyjudg-  llona  which  be  has  given  In  TJaventrla 

ment  founded  on  the  appeamoce  or  a  Illustrata,  nor  will  it  be  fonnd  in  Pamer. 

particular  book,  or  on  a  comparison  of  It  Beloe  was  the  first  (o  mention  it  In  bis 

with  others,  I  would,  on  other  ground],  Anecdotes  of  Scarce  Books,  and  it  la  re- 


suggest  tbe    probability  that  this  little 

ferred  by  bun  to  the  fifteenth  century. 

(hat  antiquity.    I  Jr.  Dibdln,  In  BibUo- 

Ibeca  Spenceriaua,  has  given  a  fuller  Be- 

tvvtv, had  never  been  possessed  of  a 

Greek  and  latin  grammar.    For  would 

lt  in  the  Manuel  du  Llbraln.    Neither 

it  not  be  absurd  to  use  inch  expressions 

about  a  simple  transcription  ?      Besides 

that  there  la  a  copy  in  the  Museum; 

which,  the  word  la  not  only  given  In  an 

they  speak  only  of  that  belonging  to 

arrangement  different  from  any  1  have 

Lord  Spencer. 

If  It  were  true  that  Beuchiin,  during 

or  participle,  Terv^dVuvn  for  -rv^ofievov. 

his  residence  at  Orleans,  had  published. 

which  could  not  surely  have  been  found 

as  well  as  complied,  a  Greek  grammar. 

latin  translation  by  Craston  In  1180.  It  give  the  antiquity  of  the  present  decad 

Is  Indeed  highly  probable  that  thla  book  to  Greek  typography.    Such  a  grammar 

would  not  reach  Deventer  Immediately  is  asserted  by  Meineis.  in  bis  Life  of 

after  Its  Impression ;  but  it  does  seem  aa  Beucblin,  to  have  been  printed  at  Pol- 

If  then  could  Dot  long  have  been  any  tiers ;    and   Elchhorn  positively   says, 

extreme  difficulty  In  obtaining  a  correct  without  reference  to  the  place  of  publica- 

synopslsoE  the  verb  tuitu.  lion,  that  Reuchlln  wee  the  first  Ger- 

We  have  seen  that  Erasmus,  abont  man  who  published  a  Greek  grammar. 

1111,  acquired  a  very  slight  tincture  of  (Oesch.  der  Lilt,  lii.  WS.)    Meiners, 

Greek  under  Alexander  Begins  at  De-  however.  In  a  subsequent  volume  (ill. 

venter.    And  bere.as  he  tells  us,  he  saw  10),  retracts  this  assertion,  and  says  it 

Agricela,  returning  probably  from  Italy  baa  been  proved  that  tbe  Greek  grammar 

to  Oronlngen.    Quern  mini  poem,  ferine  of  Beuchiin  was  never  printed.    Yet  I 

r:  Job.  Capnio  [Keucbliu]  scrips!! 
'UonwtumGraxai 

-oils  in  Nloeron, 

if  the  blbliogra- 

d,  we  may  place 

re  probability  at  the  very  close 
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Here  the  luminaries  of  Germany  in  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  learning,  Conrad  Celtes,  Bebel,  Ehenanus,  Win*. 
pheling,  Pirckheimer,  Simler,  are  said  to  have  imbibed 
their  knowledge.™  The  third  school  was  at  Munster  ; 
and  over  this  Kodolph  Langius  presided,  a  man  not  any 
way  inferior  to  the  other  two,  and  of  more  reputation  as 
a  Latin  writer,  especially  as  a  poet.  The  school  of 
Minister  did  not  come  under  the  care  of  Langius  till 
1483,  or  perhaps  rather  later;  and  his  strenuous  exer- 
tions in  the  cause  of  useful  and  polite  literature  against 
monkish  barbarians  extended  into  the  next  century.  But 
his  life  was  long:  the  first,  or  nearly  such,  to  awaken 
his  eountrymen,  he  was  permitted  to  behold  the  fiill 
establishment  of  learning  and  to  exult  in  the  dawn  of 
the  Reformation.  In  company  with  a  young  man  of 
rank  and  equal  zeal,  Maurice  Count  of  Spiegelberg,  who 
himself  became  the  provost  of  a  school  at  Emmerich, 
Langius  visited  Italy,  and  as  Meiners  supposes,  though, 
I  think,  upon  uncertain  grounds,  before  1460.  But  not 
long  afterwards  a  more  distinguished  person  than  any 
we  have  mentioned,  Rodolph  Agricola  of  Groningeu, 
sought  in  that  more  genial  land  the  taste  and  correctness 
which  no  Cisalpine  nation  could  supply.  Agricola 
passed  several  years  of  this  decad  in  Italy.  We  shall 
find  the  effects  of  his  example  in  the  next." 

66.  Meantime  a  slight  impulse   seems  to  have  been 
given  to  the  university  of  Paris  by  the  lessons  g      — 
of  George  Tifernas;  for  from  some  disciples  of  Gr«*at 
his,  Beuchlin,  a  young  German  of  groat  talents  e"i*~ 
and  celebrity,  acquired,  probably  about  the  year  1470, 
the  first  elements  of  the  Greek  language.     This  know- 
ledge he  improved  by  the  lessons  of  a  native  Greek, 
Andronicns  Cartoblacas,  at  Basle.     In  that  city  he  had 
the  good  fortune,  rare  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  to  find  a 
collection  of  Greek  manuscripts,  left  there  at  the  time 
of  the  council  by  a  cardinal  Nicolas  of  Bagusa.     By  the 

of  a  Comment*!?  on  the  Sen™  Pmiten-  Kkhhom  carelessly  follow.  a  bid  «ntho- 

tinl  PmIiqb  in  liia,  mention*  *  work  rity  In  counting  Heucblin  among  then 

that   ho  had  pnbllabed  on  the   Greek  pupils  of  the  Schelatadt  school. 

gnnuuf,  entitled  MScropiedl*.    There  B  See  Melnera,  vol.  11.,  Kkhbora.  and 

seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  It  w«  Heeren,  for  the  revival  of  learning;  In 

Inclined  lo  place  11 1U42.]  In  Brndur. 

m  EkLhura,  111.  231;  Meteor*.  M.  36B. 
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advice  of  Cartoblacae,  lie  taught  Greek  himself  at  Basle. 
After  the  lapse  of  some  years,  Eeuchlin  went  again  to 
Paris,  and  found  a  new  teacher,  George  Hermonymus  of 
Sparta,  who  had  settled  there  about  1472.  From  Paris 
he  removed  to  Orleans  and  Poitiers.* 

67.  The  classical  literature  which  delighted  Eeuchlin 

and  Agricola  was  disregarded  as  frivolous  by 
SJrSuS?  the  wise  of  that  day  in  the  university  of  Paris) ; 
ud  NonU     hut  they  were  much  more  keenly  opposed  to 

innovation  and  heterodoxy  in  their  own  pecu- 
liar line,  the  scholastic  metaphysics.  Most  have  heard 
of  the  long  controversies  between  the  Realists  and 
Kominaliste  concerning  the  nature  of  universals,  or  the 
genera  and  species  of  things.  The  first,  with  Plato,  and, 
at  least  as  has  been  generally  held,  Aristotle,  maintained 
their  objective  or  external  reality;  either,  as  it  was 
called,  ante  rem,  as  eternal  archetypes  in  the  Divine  In- 
telligence, or  in  re,  as  forms  inherent  in  matter;  the 
second,  with  Zeno,  gave  them  only  a  subjective  exist- 
once  as  ideas  conceived  by  the  mind,  and  have  hence  in 
later  times  acquired  the  name  of  Conceptualista."  Rosce- 
lin,  the  first  of  the  modern  Nominalists,  went  farther 
than  this,  and  denied,  as  Hobbes  and  Berkeley,  with 
many  others,  have  since  done,  all  universality  except  to 
words  and  propositions.  Abelard,  who  inveighs  against 
the  doctrine  of  Rosoelin  as  false  logic  and  false  theology, 
and  endeavours  to  confound  it  with  the  denial  of  any 
objective  reality  even  in  singular  things,*  may  be  es- 
teemed the  restorer  of  the  Conceptual  is  t  school.  We 
do  not  know  his  doctrines,  however,  by  his  own  writings, 


IntrlUgeni  eogatur. 
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but  by  tho  testimony  of  John  of  Salisbury,  who  seems 
not  well  to  have  understood  the  subject.  The  words 
Realist  and  Nominalist  came  into  use  about  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century.  But  in  the  next  the  latter  party  by 
degrees  disappeared ;  and  the  great  schoolmen,  Aquinas 
and  Scotue,  in  whatever  else  they  might  disagree,  were 
united  on  the  Realist  side.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
William  Ockham  revived  the  opposite  hypothesis  with 
considerable  success.  Scotus  and  his  disciples 
were  the  great  maintainors  of  Realism.  If  1* 
there  were  no  substantial  forme,  he  argued,  that  is, 
nothing  real,  which  determines  the  mode  of  being  in 
each  individual,  men  and  brutes  would  be  of  the  same 
substance ;  for  they  do  not  differ  as  to  matter,  nor  can 
extrinsic  accidents  make  a  substantive  difference.  There 
most  be  a  substantial  form  of  a  horse,  another  of  a  lion, 
another  of  a  man.  He  seems  to  have  held  the  im- 
materiality of  the  soul,  that  is,  the  substantial  form  of 
man.  But  no  other  form,  be  maintained,  can  exist 
without  matter  naturally,  though  it  may  supematurally 
by  the  power  of  God.  Socrates  and  Plato  agree  more 
than  Socrates  and  an  ass.  They  have,  therefore,  some- 
tiling  in  common,  which  an  ass  has  not.  But  this  is  not 
numerically  tho  same ;  it  must,  therefore,  be  something 
universal,  namely,  human  nature/ 

68.  These  reasonings,  which  are  surely  no  unfavour- 
able specimen  of  the  subtle  philosopher  (as 
Scotus  was  called)  were  met  by  Ockham  with 
others  which  sometimes  appear  more  refined  and  obscure. 
He  confined  reality  to  objective  things,  denying  it  to 
the  host  of  abstract  entities  brought  forward  by  Scotus. 
He  defines  a  universal  to  be  "  a  particular  intention 
(meaning  probably  idea  or  conception)  of  the  mind 
itself,  capable  of  being  predicated  of  many  things,  not 
for  what  it  properly  is  itself,  but  for  what  those  things 
are ;  so  that,  in  so  far  as  it  has  this  capacity,  it  is  called 
universal,  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  one  form  really  existing 
in  the  mind,  it  is  called  singular.'"     I  have  not  ex- 

'  Mein^nihp,  3ft.  rftjus,  nou  pro  se  Kd  pro  Ulli  plnribufi,  111ft 

1  Unwn  lntentiooem  slngularem  Ipjlna  dicltar  universalis ;  propter  boc  lutein. 

uilmia,  natem  praUctrl  de  plurlbua,  non  qrjod  at  turn  forma  eilatena  ranter  In 

pro  iie.ied  pro  Ipsla  rebuH;  tti  quod  per  lntellectn,  dicltur  dngulmt.    p.  41. 
hoc.  quod  1pm  ntU  est  pnidlcui  de  pin- 
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amined  the  writings  of  Ockham,  and  am  unable  to  deter- 
mine whether  his  Nominalism  extends  beyond  that  of 
Berkeley  or  Stewart,  which  is  generally  asserted  by  the 
modern  inquirers  into  scholastic  philosophy;  that  is, 
whether  it  amounts  to  Conceptual  ism ;  the  foregoing 
definition,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  might  have  been  given 
by  them.' 

69.  The  later  Nominalists  of  the  scholastic  period, 
Buridan,  Biel,  and  several  others  mentioned 
ui*  in  by  the  historians  of  philosophy,  took  all  their 
afPuS*  reaBOnm8a  fr°m  tire  storehouse  of  Ockham. 
His  doctrine  was  prohibited  at  Paris  by  pope 
John  XXII.,  whose  theological  opinions,  as  well  as 
secular  encroachments,  lie  had  opposed.  All  masters  of 
arts  were  bound  by  oath  never  to  teach  Ockhamism.  But 
after  the  pope's  death  the  university  condemned  a  tenet 
of  the  Realists,  that  many  truths  are  eternal,  which  are 
not  God ;  and  went  so  far  towards  the  Nominalist  theory 
as  to  determine  that  our  knowledge  of  things  is  through 
the  medium  of  words.'  Peter  d'Ailly,  Gerson,  and 
other  principal  men  of  their  ago  were  Nominalists ;  the 
sect  was  very  powerful  in  Germany,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered, on  the  whole,  as  prevalent  in  this  century. 
The  Realists,  however,  by  some  management  gained  the 
ear  of  Louis  XI.,  who,  by  an  ordinance  in  1473,  ex- 
plicitly approves  the  doctrines  of  the  great  Realist  philo- 
sophers, condemns  that  of  Ockham  and  his  disciples,  and 
forbids  it  to  be  taught,  enjoining  the  books  of  the 
Nominalists  to  be  locked  up  from  public  perusal,  and  all 
present  as  well  as  future  graduates  in  the  university 
to  swear  to  the  observation  of  this  ordinance.  The  pro- 
hibition, nevertheless,  was  repealed  in  1481 ;  the  guilty 
books  set  freo  from  their  chains,  and  the  hypothesis  of 
the  Nominalists  virtually  permitted  to  be  held,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  university,  and  especially  one  of  its 
four  nations,  that  of  Germany.  Some  of  their  party  had, 
during  this  persecution,  taken  refuge  in  that  empire  and 
in  England,  both  friendly  to  their  cause ;  and  this  me- 
taphysical contention  of  the  fifteenth  century  suggests 
and  typifies  the  great  religious  convulsion  of  the  next. 

i  [The  definition  worn!  hintl  j  Inch  u    In  (be  mind,— 1M).] 
Berkelej  would  bin  gins;  it  ptalniy       •  Melnen,  p.  Ut  Sdoulum  habem™ 
trcogaiMt  4  general  conception  dialing    do  rebiu,  »ed  medlintiboi  teimlik. 
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The  weight  of  ability  during  this  later  and  less  flourish- 
ing period  of  scholastic  philosophy  was  on  the  Nominal- 
ist side ;  and  though  nothing  in  the  Information  was 
immediately  connected  with  their  principle,  this  meta- 
physical sect  facilitated  in  some  measure  its  success. 

70.  We  should  still  look  in  vain  to  England  for 
either  learning  or  native  genius.  The  reign  of  .  uta  , 
Edward  IV.  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  lowest  inning  in 
points  in  our  literary  annals.  The  universities  **&*"*- 
had  fallen  in  reputation  and  in  frequency  of  students ; 
where  there  had  been  thousands,  according  to  Wood, 
there  was  not  now  one ;  which  must  be  understood  as  an 
hyperbolical  way  of  speaking.  But  the  decline  of  the 
universities,  frequented  as  they  had  been  by  indigent 
vagabonds  withdrawn  from  useful  labour,  and  wretched 
as  their  pretended  instruction  had  been,  was  so  far  from 
an  evil  in  itself  that  it  left  clear  the  path  for  the  ap- 

{iroaching  introduction  of  real  learning.  Several  col- 
eges  were  about  this  time  founded  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, which,  in  the  design  of  their  munificent  founders, 
were  to  become,  as  they  have  done,  the  instruments  of  a 
better  discipline  than  the  barbarous  schoolmen  afforded. 
We  have  already  observed  that  learning  in  England  was 
like,  seed  fermenting  in  the  ground  through  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  language  was  bocoming  more  vigorous, 
and  more  capable  of  giving  utterance  to  good  thoughts, 
as  some  translations  from  Caxton's  press  show,  such  as 
the  Diets  of  Philosophers  by  Lord  Hi  vera.  And  perhaps 
the  best  exorcise  for  a  schoolboy  people  is  that  of  school- 
boys. The  poetry  of  two  Scotsmen,  Henryson  and 
Mercer,  which  is  not  without  merit,  may  bo  nearly  re- 
ferred to  the  present  decad.' 

71.  The  progress  of  mathematical  science  was  regular, 
though  not  rapid.  We  might  have  mentioned  luibmu- 
before  the  gnomon  erected  by  Tosoanelli  in  the  "«• 
cathedral  at  Florence,  which  is  referred  to  1468 ;  a  work, 
it  has  been  said,  which,  considering  the  times,  has  done 
as  much  honour  to  his  genius  as  that  so  much  renowned 
at  Bologna  to  Casain  i.T  The  greatest  mathematician  of  the 

1  Campbell1*     Specimen*    at   BrtUlh    •light  addition  to  the  gLory  ol  Tumircill 

'  Tbia  gnomon  of  Florence  I*  by  much  gated  the  discovery  of  *  pangs  wcpl- 
the  loftiest  in  Europe,    It  would  be  no    ward  to  lb*  Indie*  In  *  letter  to  Coluio- 
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fifteenth  century ,  Muller,  or  Begiomonianus,  a  native  of 
Ktgaaim-  Kouigeberg,  or  Konigshoven,  a  Bmall  town  in 
""»■■  Franconia,  whence  he  derived  his  latinised  ap- 

pellation, died  prematurely,  like  his  master  Pnrbach,  in 
1476.  He  had  begun  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  assist  the 
latter  in  astronomical  observations;  and  having,  after 
rurbach's  death,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Greek  in 
Italy,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  ancient  geometers, 
after  some  years  spent  with  distinction  in  that  country 
and  at  the  court  of  Mathias  Corvinos,  he  settled  finally 
at  Nuremberg,  where  a  rich  citizen,  Bernard  Walther, 
both  supplied  the  means  of  accurate  observations  and 
became  the  associate  of  his  labours.1  Regiomontanus 
died  at  Borne,  whither  he  had  been  called  to  assist  in 
rectifying  the  calendar.  Several  of  his  works  were 
printed  in  this  decad,  and  among  others  his  ephemerides, 
or  calculations  of  the  places  of  the  sun  and  moon,  for  the 
ensuing  thirty  years ;  the  best,  though  not  strictly  the 
first,  that  had  been  made  in  Europe.*  His  more  exten- 
sive productions  did  not  appear  till  afterwards ;  and  the 
treatise  on  triangles,  the  most  celebrated  of  them,  not 
till  1583.  The  solution  of  the  more  difficult  cases  both 
in  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry  is  found  in  this 
work ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  what  the  science  owes 
to  Napier,  it  may  be  said  that  it  advanced  little  for  more 
than  two  centuries  after  the  age  of  Begiomontanns.* 
Furbaoh  had  computed  a  table  of  sines  to  a  radius  of 


bun,  M   Mi  artlcls  In  lbs  Biographic 

■deuce,  honourable  as  that  name  wis. 

Univeraello  seems  to  Imply,    But   the 

referring  to  the  correspondence  between 

Mratocla,  1.  MS.    It  la  to  be  regretted 

these  great  men.  leave  Columbus  In  poe- 

that  Walther  should  have  diminished  the 

aession  of  He  original  idea,  at  lent  oon- 

credit  due  to  nil  name  bj  withholding 

dmt,  though  the  litter  gave,  him  strong 

glomontamrs,  which  ho  purchased  after 

lulling.    Toscsuelli,  however,  hint,  on  the 

by  the  negligence  of  his  own  hel™,  and 

authority  of  Marco  Polo,   Imbibed  an 

the  rest  remained  unpublished  till  1633. 

exaggerated  notion  of  the  distance  east- 

■ QaaaemH,  Vita  RegiomontanL     He 

ward  to  China;  and  consequently  be- 

epeaka  of  them  himself,  aa  quae  vulgo 

vocflnt  almanacb;    and  Gaasendl    Bays, 

voyage  by  the  west  to  that  country  would 

that  aome  were  extant  En  manuscript  at 

be  far  shorter  than,  If  the  continent  of 

Pads,  from  ]1«  to  UW.    Those  of  Re. 

gtomontauus  contained  eclipses,  and  other 

been.    Tlraboachf,  vi.  IBB,  MI ;  Roaeoe'a 

matters  not  tn  former  almanacs. 

1-nu-X..  ch.H0. 
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000,000  parts.  Begiomontanus,  ignorant,  as  baa  been 
thought,  which  appears  very  strange,  of  bis  master's 
labours,  calculated  them  to  6,000,000  parts.  But  per- 
ceiving the  advantages  of  a  decimal  scale,  he  has  given 
a  second  table,  wherein  the  ratio  of  the  sines  is  com- 
puted to  a  radius  of  10,000,000  parts,  or,  as  we  should 
say,  taking  the  radius  as  unity,  to  seven  places  of  deci- 
mals. He  subjoined  what  he  calls  Canon  Fsecundus,  or 
a  table  of  tangents,  calculating  them,  however,  only  for 
entire  degrees  to  a  radius  of  100,000  parts.'  It  has  been 
said  that  Begiomontanns  was  inclined  to  the  theory  of 
the  earth's  motion,  which  indeed  Nicolas  Cusanus  had 
already  espoused. 

72.  Though  the  arts  of  delineation  do  not  properly 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  volume,  yet  so  Artaaf  de- 
far  as  they  are  directly  instrumental  to  science  U""** 
they  ought  not  to  pass  unregarded.    Without  the  tool  that 

E  resents  figures  to  the  eye,  not  the  press  itself  could 
ave  diffused  an  adequate  knowledge  cither  of  anatomy 
or  of  natural  history.  As  figures  cut  in  wooden  blocks 
gave  the  first  idea  of  letter-printing,  and  were  for  some 
time  associated  with  it,  an  obvious  invention,  when  the 
latter  art  became  improved,  was  to  arrange  such  blocks 
together  with  types  in  the  same  page.  We  find  accord- 
ingly, about  this  time,  many  books  adorned  or  illus- 
trated in  this  manner ;  generally  with  representations  of 
saints,  or  other  ornamental  delineations  not  of  much  im- 
portance ;  but  in  a  few  instances  with  figures  of  plants 
and  animals,  or  of  human  anatomy.  The  Dyalogus 
creaturarum  moralizatus,  of  which  the  first  edition  was 
published  at  Gouda,  1480,  seems  to  be  nearly,  if  not 
altogether,  the  earliest  of  these.  It  contains  a  series  of 
fables  with  rude  woodcuts  in  little  more  than  outline. 
A  second  edition,  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1486,  repeats 
the  same  cuts,  with  the  addition  of  one  representing  a 
church,  which  is  really  elaborate.11 

*  Ksatner,  ].  5S'(.  are  u  good  as  we  nsnalty  Bud  In  the  di- 

i  Both  these  editions  sre  Id  the  British  tenth  century;  the  form  of  the  W™ 

Mneeurn.    In  the  same  library  la  a  copy  and  character  of  the  plant  are  generally 

of  the  exceedingly  Beam  woric,  Ortus  veil  preserved.     The  animals  are  also 

SanltatU.    Mogunt.  1491.    The  colophon,  tolerably  figured,  though  with  many  ex- 

which  may  be  read  In  De  Bare  (Science*,  teptkme,  and,  on  the  whole,  fall  abort  of 

No.  1554),  takes  much  credit  for  the  the  plants.    The  wort  Itself  Is  a  compl- 

"  the   delineations.     The  latlon  from  the  old  naturalists,  arranged 

f  the  plants,  especially,  alphabetically 
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73.  The  art  of  engraving  figures  on  plates  of  copper 
was  nearly  coeval  with  that  of  printing,  and  is 
Map"'  due  either  to  Thomas  Finiguerra  about  1460, 

or  to  some  German  about  the  same  time.  It  was  not  a 
difficult  step  to  apply  this  invention  to  the  representa- 
tion of  geographical  maps ;  and  this  we  owe  to 
Geography.  JjjkJj  Bockinck,  an  associate  of  the  printer 
Sweynheim.  His  edition  of  Ptolemy's  geography  ap- 
peared at  Borne  in  1478.  These  maps  are  traced  from 
those  of  Agathodasmon  in  the  fifth  century ;  and  it  has 
been  thought  that  Buckinck  profited  by  the  hints  of 
Donie,  a  German  monk,  who  himself  gave  two  editions 
of  Ptolemy  not  long  afterwards  at  Ulm.'  The  fifteenth 
century  had  already  witnessed  an  increasing  attention 
to  geographical  delineations.  The  libraries  of  Italy 
contain  several  unpublished  maps,  of  which  that  by 
Fra  Mauro,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  Camaldoli,  now  in 
the  convent  of  Mnrano,  near  Venice,  is  the  most  cele- 
brated.'   Two  causes,  besides  the  increase  of  c 


•  Blogr.  Uutv.:  Bsdtlnck,  Donia,  ben  no  often  asserted,  that  we  annul 

f  Audi**,  ix.  as ;    Gomlul,  ill.  1*4  feel   surprised   when  we  ami,  in  Fri 

[A  better  account  at  Dili  celebrated  map  Mauro*i  map,  the  sea  railing  round  the 

wu  given  In  the  aeventh  volume  et  the  Cape  or  Coed   Hope,   though  the   form 

Annoles  Oxmaldnlenaes,  p.  lll(lTSI);  of  that  part  of  the  contlnenl  la  III  dell- 

and  Cardinal  ZurU  published  In 


Don.    One  uf  til 
taken  from  the  original  at  Unrario,  ab 

forty  yean  since,  la  in  the  British  Ma-  the  moon,  but  not  on  any  philosophical 

■enm;  there  la  nlao  one  [□  a  Portuguese  principle.     He  speaks  of  spring  and  neap 

convent,  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  tidea  aa  already  known,  which  Indeed 

Fra  Mauro  hlmaelf  in  1119,  Tor  toe  mo  of  must  have  been  the  case,  after  the  expe- 

Alfonso  V,  king  of  Portugal.    Fra  Mauro  Hence  of  navigators  reached  beyond  the 

professes  not  to  have  followed  Ptolemy  Mediterranean,  but  aaya  that  no  one  bad 

■nation  from  travellers  i  Jnveatlgando  per  one  whom  he  quote*,  exaggerates  a  little 

moltl  annl,  e  practicarulu  cum  peraone  the  importanca  of  what  Fra  Mauro  has ' 

degne  dl  fade,  le  quel  hano  veduto  ad  said  about  the  tidea,  which  [a  mixed  up 

occult)    quelo,  0.ne  qui   auao  fedeltnenta  with  great  error;  and  loosely  talks  about 

demoalro.    It  appear*,  however,  to  me,  an  anticipation  of  Newton.     Upon  the 

that  be  hai  been  chiefly  Indebted  to  whole,  although  this  map  la  curlona  and 

Marco  Polo,  who  had  contributed  a  vast  tntoreating,  something  more  haa  heea 

stock  of  names  to  which  the  geographer  Raid  of  it  than  It  deserves  by  the  author 

hecould.    Very  little  relating  to  Aahv  or  que  CamalduleDal  monacho  ea  gloria  Jura 

Africa  will  be  found  in  the  Murano  map  men  to  trlbueiida  ant,  ut  hou  perum 

It  doea  not  Indeed  appear  manliest  that  tandaa  expoditlonea  In  terms  Incognitas, 

Polo  waa  acquainted  with  the  termlna-    quod  poster ■    ■-     ■■     ■ 

Hon  of  UK  African  coast ;  bat  that  had  — 1M9.J 
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and  the  gradual  accumulation  of  knowledge,  had  prin- 
cipally turned  the  thoughts  of  many  towards  the  figure 
of  the  earth  on  which  they  trod.  Two  translations,  one 
of  them  by  Emanuel  Chrysoloras,  had  been  made  early 
in  the  century  from  the  cosmography  of  Ptolemy  ;  and 
from  his  maps  the  geographers  of  Italy  had  learned  the 
use  of  parallels  and  meridians,  which  might  a  little, 
though  inadequately,  restrain  their  arbitrary  admeasure- 
ments of  different  countries."  But  the  real  discoveries 
of  the  Portuguese  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  Don  Henry,  were  of  far  greater  importance 
in  stimulating  and  directing  enterprise.  In  the  academy 
founded  by  that  illustrious  prince  nautical  charts  were 
first  delineated  in  a  method  more  useful  to  the  pilot,  by 
projecting  the  meridians  in  parallel  right  lines,  instead 
of  curves  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere.  This  first  step 
in  hydrographical  science  entitles  Don  Henry  to  the 
name  of  its  founder.  And  though  these  early  maps  and 
charts  of  the  fifteenth  century  are  to  us  but  a  chaos  of 
error  and  confusion,  it  was  on  them  that  the  patient  eye 
of  Columbus  had  rested  through  long  hours  of  medita- 
tion, while  strenuous  hope  and  unsubdued  doubt  were 
struggling  in  bis  soul. 


Sect.  V.     1480-1490. 


Bank — Albert  mil  Luuido  da  Tlnd. 

74.  The  press  of  Italy  was  loss  occupied  with  Greek  for 
several  years  than  might  have  been  expected.  0rwfc 
But  the  number  of  scholars  was  still  not  sum-  nrirudii 
cient  to  repay  the  expenses  of  impression.  The  ly' 
Psalter  was  published  in  Greek  twice  at  Milan  in  1481, 
once  at  Venice  in  1486.  Craston's  Lexicon  was  also 
once  printed,  and  the  grammar  of  Lasoaris  several  times. 
The  first  classical  work  the  printers  ventured  upon  was 
Homer's  Battle  of  Frogs  and  Mice,  published  at  Venice 
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in  I486,  or,  according  to  some,  at  Milan  in  1485;  the 
priority  of  the  two  editions  being  disputed.  But,  in 
1488,  under  the  munificent  patronage  of  Lorenzo,  and 
by  the  care  of  Demetrius  of  Crete,  a  complete  edition  of 
Homer  issued  from  the  press  of  Florence.  This  splendid 
work  closes  our  catalogue  for  the  present.' 

75.  The  first  Hebrew  book,  Jarohi's  Commentary  on 
Etbnw  the  Pentateuch,  had  been  printed  by  some  Jews 
punted,  at  Keggio  in  Calabria,  as  early  as  1475.  In  this 
■eriod  a  press  was  established  at  Soncino,  where  the 
'entateuch  was  published  in  1482,  the  greater  prophets 

in  1486,  and  the  whole  Bible  in  1488.  But  this  was 
intended  for  themselves  alone.  What  little  instruction 
in  Hebrew  had  anywhere  hitherto  been  imparted  to 
Christian  scholars  was  only  oral.  The  commencement 
of  Hebrew  learning,  properly  so  called,  was  not  till 
about  the  end  of  the  century,  in  the  Franciscan  monas- 
teries of  Tubingen  and  Basle.  Their  first  teacher,  how- 
ever, was. an  Italian,  by  name  lfaimondi." 

76.  To  enumerate  every  publication  that  might  scatter 
j       a  gleam  of  light  on  the  progress  of  letters  in 

knfaiof  Italy,  or  to  mention  every  scholar  who  de- 
roiitun.  flervea  a  place  in  biographical  collections,  or  in 
an  extended  history  of  literature,  would  crowd  these 
pages  with  too  many  names.  We  must  limit  ourselves 
to  those  best  deserving  to  be  had  in  remembrance.  In 
1480,  according  to  Meiners,  or,  as  Heeren  says,  in  1483, 
Politian  was  placed  in  the  chair  of  Greek  and  Latin 
eloquence  at  Florence,  a  station  perhaps  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  the  most  honourable  which  any  scholar 
could  occupy.  It  is  beyond  controversy  that  he  stands 
at  the  head  of  that  class  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
envy  of  some  of  his  contemporaries  attested  his  supe- 
riority. In  1489  he  published  his  onoe  celebrated 
Miscellanea,  consisting  of  one  hundred  observations 
illustrating  passages  of  Latin  authors,  in  the  desultory 
manner  of  Aulus  Gellius,  which  is  certainly  the  easiest, 
and  perhaps  the  most  agreeable  method  of  conveying 
information.  They  are  sometimes  grammatical ;  but 
more  frequently  relate  to  obscure  (at  that  time)  customs 

>n  quoted  In  Ronne't  Leo  !£.,di,ai. 
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or  mythological  allusions.  Greek  quotations  occur  not 
seldom,  and  the  author's  command  of  classical  literature 
seems  considerable.  Thus  he  explains,  for  instance,  the 
crambo  repetita  of  Juvenal  by  a  proverb  mentioned  in 
SnidaSi  Sic  Kpafijiii  B&varoc  :  tpapfiri  being  a  kind  of  cab- 
bage, which  when  boiled  a  second  time  was  of  course 
not  very  palatable.  This  may  serve  to  show  the  extent 
of  learning  which  some  Italian  scholars  had  reached 
through  the  assistance  of  the  manuscripts  collected  by 
Lorenzo.  It  is  not  improbable  that  no  one  in  England 
at  that  time  had  heard  the  name  of  Suidas.  Yet  the 
imperfect  knowledge  of  Greek  which  these  early  writers 
possessed  is  shown  when  they  attempt  to  write  it 
Folitian  has  some  verses  in  his  Miscellanea,  but  very 
bald  and  full  of  false  quantities.  This  remark  we  may 
have  occasion  to  repeat;  for  it  is  applicable  to  much 
greater  names  in  philology  than  bis." 

77.  The  Miscellanies,  Heeren  says,  were  then  con- 
sidered an  immortal  work ;  it  was  deemed  an  j^^ 
honour  to  be  mentioned  in  them,  and  those  who  meiervy 
missed  this  made  it  a  matter  of  complaint.  If  Urara- 
wo  look  at  them  now,  wo  are  astonished  at  the  different 
moasure  of  glory  in  the  present  age.  This  book  pro- 
bably sprang  out  of  Folitian's  lectures.  He  had  cleared 
up  in  these  some  difficult  passages,  which  had  led  him 
on  to  further  inquiries.  Some  of  his  explanations  might 
probably  bavo  arisen  out  of  the  walks  and  rides  that  he 
was  accustomed  to  take  with  Lorenzo,  who  had  advised 
the  publication  of  the  Miscellanies.  The  manner  in 
which  these  explanations  are  given,  the  light,  yet  solid 
mode  of  handling  the  subjects,  and  their  great  variety, 
give  in  fact  a  charm  to  the  Miscellanies  of  Folitian 
which  few  antiquarian  works  possess.  Their  success  is 
not  wonderful.  They  were  fragments,  and  chosen  frag- 
ments, from  the  lectures  of  the  most  celebrated  teacher 
of  that  age,  whom  many  had  heard,  but  still  more  had 
wished  to  hear.  Scarcely  had  a  work  appeared  in  the 
whole  fifteenth  century,  of  which  so  vast  expectations 

10  HeLnershuptilaedPoMtlan'sGreeJc    hive    been   Terr  sincere,   unless  tbej 

mitten,  p.  214.    The   compliments  be    tense.      These  Greeks,   besides,   knew 
quotes  fnm  can  temporary  Greeks,  non    bnt  U'tle  of  tbetr  metrics!  ImpiHe*. 
bh  tun  Atticu  Athenaa  Ipsos,  mey  not 
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had  been  entertained,  and  which  was  received  with  such 
curiosity."  The  very  fault  of  Politian's  style,  as  it  was 
that  of  Hermolaus  Barbaras,  his  affected  intermixture 
of  obsolete  words,  for  which  it  is  necessary  in  almost 
every  page  of  his  Miscellanies  to  consult  the  dictionary, 
would,  in  an  age  of  pedantry,  increase  the  admiration  of 
his  readers." 

78.  Politian  was  the  first  that  wrote  the  Latin  language 
jj^  .  with  much  elegance ;  and  while  every  other 
ut  Sen-  early  translator  from  the  Greek  has  incurred 
'""'■  more  or  less  of  censure  at  the  hands  of  judges 
whom  better  learning  had  made  fastidious,  it  is  agreed 
by  them  that  his  Herodian  has  all  the  spirit  of  his  ori- 
ginal, and  frequently  excels  it*  Thus  we  perceive  that 
the  age  of  Poggio,  Filelfo,  and  Valla  was  already  left 
tar  behind  by  a  new  generation;  these  had  been  well 
employed  as  the  pioneers  of  ancient  literature,  but  for 
real  erudition  and  taste  we  must  descend  to  Politian, 
Christopher  Landino,  and  Hermolaus  Barbaras.11 

79.  The  Cornucopia  sive  linguae  Latinn  Commentarii, 
comnenpi*  Dy  Nicolas  Perotti,  bishop  of  Siponto,  suggests 
or  PerottL  rather  more  by  ite  title  than  tne  work  itself 
seems  to  warrant.  It  is  a  copious  commentary  npon 
part  of  Martial ;  in  which  he  takes  occasion  to  explain 
a  vast  many  Latin  words,  and  has  been  highly  extolled 
by  Morhof,  and  by  writers  quoted  in  Baillet  and  Blount. 
To  this  commentary  is  appended  an  alphabetical  index 
of  words,  which  rendered  it  a  sort  of  dictionary  for  the 
learned  reader.  Perotti  lived  a  little  before  this  tune ; 
but  the  first  edition  seems  to  have  been  in  1489.  He 
also  wrote  a  small  Latin  grammar,  frequently  reprinted 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  an  indifferent  translator 
of  Poly  bins.' 

•  Heeren,  p.  US.    Metnere,  Lebensbe-  P  Hoet, apod Bkxmtin FoUtlano. 
HbTdbaDgm,  ftc,  hat  written  the  life  i  Hdiwi,  Rogue.  Comiant,  Heeren, 
of  Politian.  il.  111—210,  man  coplouely  tin!  Greeswell's  Memolri  of  eorlj  Italian 
than  onr  one  that  Thavc  lead.     ILl  chs-  Scholars  arc  the  bert  authorities  to  whom 
ruder  of  the  Mlecetlanlea  la  In  p.  135.  the  reader  can  her*  recount  (or  the  cha- 

*  Hriaen,  pp.  lis,  3M.  lathe  letter  ratter  ofPolitlen,he«ide»hl»owii  worke. 
peerage  Meinen  ceDennt,  with  apparent  1  think,  however,  that  Heeren  hea  hardly 
Jrutice,  the  affected  worde  of  I'olltdan,  (tone  jnetlce  to  Pollliane  poatty.  Tiro. 
acme  of  which  he  did  not  scrapie  to  take  boechl  la  trasatiafec.torj'.  Blount,  aa 
from  mch  writer!  aa  ApuLeius  and  Ter-  naoaj,  colkecta  the  aoflragea  of  (he  fill* 
tnllian,  Kith  an  IneicnMble  display  of  teenth  century. 
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80.  We  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  mention 

the  Latin  poets  of  tie  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  ^^ 
centuries.  They  are  numerous,  and  somewhat  E™"7«f 
rude,  from  Petrarch  and  Boccace  to  Mapheeus  ™™">- 
Yegius,  the  continuator  of  the  JSneid  in  a  tliirteenth 
book,  first  printed  in  1471,  and  very  frequently  after- 
wards. This  is,  probably,  the  beat  versification  before 
Folitian.  Bnt  his  Latin  poems  display  considerable 
powers  of  description,  and  a  strong  feeling  of  the  bean- 
ties  of  Roman  poetry.  The  style  is  imbued  with  these, 
not  too  ambitiously  chosen,  nor  in  the  manner  called 
centonism,  but  so  as  to  give  a  general  elegance  to  the 
composition,  and  to  call  up  pleasing  associations  in  the 
reader  of  taste.  This,  indeed,  is  the  common  praise  of 
good  versifiers  in  modern  Latin,  and  not  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  Politian,  who  is  inferior  to  some  who 
followed,  though  to  none,  as  I  apprehend,  that  preceded 
in  that  numerous  fraternity.  His  ear  is  good,  and  his 
rhythm,  with  a  few  exceptions,  musical  and  -Yirgilian. 
Some  defects  are  nevertheless  worthy  of  notice.  He  is 
often  too  exuberant,  and  apt  to  accumulate  details  of 
description.  His  words,  unauthorised  by  any  legitimate 
example,  are  very  numerous;  a  fault  in  some  measure 
excusable  by  the  want  of  tolerable  dictionaries ;  so  that 
the  memory  was  the  only  test  of  classical  precedent. 
Nor  can  we  deny  that  Politian's  Latin  poetry  is  some- 
times blemished  by  affected  and  effeminate  expressions, 
by  a  too  studious  use  of  repetitions,  and  by  a  love  of 
diminutives,  according  to  the  fashion  of  his  native  lan- 
guage, carried  beyond  all  bounds  that  correct  Augustan 
Latinity  could  possibly  have  endured.  This  last  fault, 
and  to  a  man  of  good  taste  it  is  an  unpleasing  one, 
belongs  to  a  great  part  of  the  lyrical  and  even  elegiac 
writers  in  modem  Latin.  The  example  of  Catullus  would 
probably  have  been  urged  in  excuse ;  but  perhaps  Catullus 
went  farther  than  the  best  judges  approved ;  and  nothing 
in  his  poems  can  justify  the  excessive  abuse  of  that 
effeminate  grace,  what  the  stern  Persius  would  have 
called  "  sununa  delumbe  saliva,"  which  pervades  the 
poetry  both  of  Italian  and  Cisalpine  Latinists  for  a  long 
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period.  On  the  whole,  Politian,  like  many  of  his  fol- 
lowers, is  calculated  to  delight  and  mislead  a  schoolboy, 
but  may  be  read  with  pleasure  by  a  man,' 

81.  Amidst  all  the  ardour  for  the  restoration  of  clas- 
itiiin  sioal  literature  in  Italy,  there  might  seem 
poetry  of  reason  to  apprehend  that  native  originality 
"™BO'    would  not  meet  its  due  reward,  and  even  that 

the  discouraging  notion  of  a  degeneracy  in  the  powers 
of  the  human  mind  might  come  to  prevail.  Those  who 
annex  an  exaggerated  value  to  correcting  an  unimportant 
passage  in  an  ancient  author,  or,  which  ia  much  the 
same,  interpreting  some  worthless  inscription,  can  hardly 
escape  the  imputation  of  pedantry ;  and  doubtless  this 
reproach  might  justly  fall  on  many  of  the  learned  in 
that  age,  as,  with  less  excuse,  it  has  often  done  upon 
their  successors.  We  have  already  seen  that,  for  a 
hundred  years,  it  was  thought  unworthy  a  man  of  letters, 
even  though  a  poet,  to  write  in  Italian;  and  Politian, 
with  his  great  patron  Lorenzo,  deserves  no  small  honour 
for  having  disdained  the  false  vanity  of  the  philologers. 
Lorenzo  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Italian  poets  of  the 
fifteenth  .century  in  the  sonnet  aa  well  as  in  the  bight 
lyrical  composition.  His  predecessors,  indeed,  were  not 
likely  to  remove  the  prejudice  against  vernacular  poetry. 
Several  of  his  sonnets  appear,  both  for  elevation  and  ele- 
gance of  style,  worthy  of  comparison  with  those  of  tile 
next  age.  But  perhaps  his  most  original  claim  to  the 
title  of  a  poet  is  founded  upon  the  Canti  Carnascialeschi, 
or  carnival  songs,  composed  for  the  popular  shows  on 
festivals.  Some  of  these,  which  are  collected  in  a  volume 
printed  in  1558,  are  by  Lorenzo,  and  display  a  union  of 
classical  grace  and  imitation  with  the  native  raciness  of 
Florentine  gaiety.' 

82.  But  at  this  time  appeared  a  poet  of  a  truly  modern 
^^        school,  in  one  of  Lorenzo's  intimate  society, 

Luigi  Pulci.     The  first  edition  of  his  Morgante 
Maggiore,  containing  twenty-three  cantos,  to  which  five 

*  Toe  utneta  from  Politian,  ud  other    (delta  voigir  Poesta,  1L   n»)   strongly 

Latin   porta   of  Italy,   by   Pope,  In  lie    asserts   Loremo   to   be    the    restorer   of 

and  nl™  a  Just  measure  of  must  of  them.  IheCJIostra  of  PnUltanwas  written  while 
|    1  Oornlanl  ;       Roacoe.        Crescimbtnl    Lorenio  was  young. 
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were  subsequently  Added,  was  published  at  Venice  in 
1481 .  The  taste  of  the  Italians  has  always  been  strongly 
inclined  to  extravagant  combinations  of  fancy,  caprices 
rapid  and  sportive  aa  tho  animal  from  which  they  take 
their  name.  The  susceptible  and  versatile  imaginations 
of  that  people,  and  their  habitual  cheerfulness,  enable 
them  to  render  the  serious  and  terrible  instrumental  to 
tho  ridiculous,  without  becoming,  like  some  modern 
fictions,  merely  hideous  and  absurd. 

83.  The  Morgante  Maggiore  was  evidently  suggested 
by  some  long  romances  written  within  the  pre-  charecorrof 
ceding  century  in  the  octave  stanza,  for  which  S^S1"* 
the  fabulous  chronicle  of  Turpin,  and  other  ' 

fictions  wherein  the  same  real  and  imaginary  per- 
sonages had  been  introduced,  famished  the  materials. 
Under  pretence  of  ridiculing  the  intermixture  of  sacred 
allusions  with  the  romantic  legends,  Pulci  carried  it  to 
an  excess  which,  combined  with  some  sceptical  insinua- 
tions of  his  own,  seems  clearly  to  display  an  intention 
of  exposing  religion  to  contempt."  As  to  the  heroes  of 
his  romance,  there  can  be,  as  it  seems,  no  sort  of  doubt, 
that  he  designed  them  for  nothing  .else  than  the  butts 
of  his  fancy ;  that  the  reader  might  scoff  at  those  whom 
duller  poets  had  held  up  to  admiration.  It  has  been  a 
question  among  Italian  critics,  whether  the  poem  of 
Pulci  is  to  be  reckoned  burlesque."    This  may  seem  to 


"  The  story  of  Wsridlana,  In  the  eighth  doeanot  go  this  length,  thinks  the  death 

canto,  is  sufficient  to  prove  Putci'i  Irony  of  Orlando,  and  hii  last  prajer,  both 

to  have  been  exercised  on  religion.    It  is  pathetic  and  sublime.    I  can  see  nothing 

well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Mor-  In  It  bat  the  systematic  spirit  of  parody 

gaute.    It  has  been  alleged  In  the  Bio-  which  we  And  In  Paid.    Bnt  the  lints 

graphic  rjnlvenelte.  that  he  meant  only  on  the  death  of  Forisena.  In  the  fourth 

antes  tin  Mine  slbcle."  the  authors  of  La  The  following  remains  on  Intel's  style 

tbe  habit  of  beginning  their  songs  with  myself : — 

scrapa  or  the  liturgy,  and  even  of  intra-  "There  li  something  harsh  In  Pu'd'o 

dno(ng  theological  doctrines  In  tbe  most  manner,  owing  to  his  abrupt  transition 

absurd  and  misplaced  style.    Paid  has  from  one  Idea  to  another,  and  to  his 

given  OS  mnch  of  the   latter,  wherein  carelessness   of  grammatical   rules.    He 

some  have  Imagined  that  ha  had  the  was  a  poet  by  nature,  and  wrote  with 

assistance  of  Flclnns,  ease,  bnt  he  never  cared  for  sacrfflclnc: 

"  This  seems  to  have  been  an  old  pro-  syntax  to  meaning;  he  did  not  mbAl 

Mem  In  Italy  (Comianl,  II.  301) ;  and  saying  anything  Incorrectly,  ir  ha  wero 

of  lata  by  inch  respectable  authorities  guessed.    The  rhyme  very  often  compels 
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tarn  on  the  definition,  though  I  do  not  nee  what  defini- 
tion could  be  given,  consistently  with  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, that  would  exclude  it ;  it  is  intended  as  a  cari- 
cature of  the  poetical  romances,  and  might  even  seem 
by  anticipation  a  satirical,  though  not  ill-natured,  parody 
on  the  Orlando  Furioso,  That  he  meant  to  excite  any 
Other  emotion  than  laughter,  cannot,  as  it  seems,  be 
maintained ;  and  a  very  few  stanzas  of  a  more  serious 
character,  which  may  rarely  be  found,  are  not  enough 
to  make  an  exception  to  his  general  design.  The  Mor- 
ganto  was  to  the  poetical  romances  of  chivalry  what 
Don  Quixote  was  to  their  brethren  in  prose. 

84.  A  foreigner  must  admire  the  vivacity  of  the  nar- 
rative, the  humorous  gaiety  of  the  characters,  the  adroit- 
ness of  the  satire.  But  the  Italians,  and  especially  the 
Tuscans,  delight  in  the  raciness  of  Pulci's  Florentine 
idiom,  which  we  cannot  equally  relish.  He  has  not 
been  without  influence  on  men  of  more  celebrity  than 
himself.  In  several  passages  of  Arioeto,  especially  the 
visit  of  Astolfo  to  the  moon,  we  trace  a  resemblance  not 
wholly  fortuitous.  Voltaire,  in  one  of  his  most  popular 
poems,  took  the  dry  archness  of  Fulci,  and  exaggerated 
the  profaneness,  superadding  the  obscenity  from  his  own 
stores.  But  Mr.  Frere,  with  none  of  these  two  ingre- 
dients in  his  admirable  vein  of  humour,  has  come,  in 
the  War  of  the  Giants,  much  closer  to  the  Morgante 
Maggiore  than  any  one  else, 

85.  The  Platonic  academy,  in  which  the  chief  of  the 
PMolAe  Medici  took  so  much  delight,  did  not  fail  to 
theology  of  reward  his  care.  Marsilius  Ficinus,  in  his 
B,cl™J-  Theologies  Platonics  (1482),  developed  a  sys- 
tem chiefly  borrowed  from  the  later  Platonists  of  the 
Alexandrian  school,  full  of  delight  to  the  credulous  ima- 
gination, though  little  appealing  to  the  reason,  which, 
as  it  seemed  remarkably  to  coinoide  in  some  respects 


that  ofdeMroylngofinB  stanza.    He  hat  sutyect    adit 

no  ilmlles  ol  anj  putlcolar  merit,  nor  irhlch  may  t 

don  he  aland   eminent  111   deicription.  spirit  hj  a 

His  verse*  almost  invariably  make  mil  Pulcl  appea 

separate  Ideu.     Hence  he  wants  that  In  the  first  vi 
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with  the  received  tenets  of  the  church,  was  connived 
at  in  a  few  reveries,  which  could  not  bo  well  bear  the 
test  of  an  orthodox  standard.  He  supported  his  philo- 
sophy by  a  translation  of  Plato  into  Latin,  executed  by 
the  direction  of  Lorenzo,  and  printed  before  1490.  (if 
this  translation  Buhle  has  said,  that  it  bas  been  very 
unjustly  reproached  with  want  of  correctness;  it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  perfectly  conformable  to  the  original,  and 
has  even,  in  some  passages,  enabled  us  to  restore  the 
text ;  the  manuscripts  used  by  Ficinus,  I  presume,  not 
being  in  our  hands.  It  has  also  the  rare  merit  of  being 
at  once  literal,  perspicuous,  and  in  good  Latin.' 

86.  But  the  Flatonism  of  Ficinus  was  not  wholly  that 
of  the  master.  It  was  based  on  the  emanation  rjocfrin.,  o[ 
of  the  human  soul  from  God,  and  its  capacity  a™™  ™ 
of  reunion  by  an  ascetic  and  contemplative  life ;  ""  *"11, 
a  theory  perpetually  reproduced  in  various  modifications 
of  meaning,  and  far  more  of  words.  The  nature  and  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  the  functions  and  distinguishing 
characters  of  angels,  the  being  and  attributes  of  God, 
engaged  the  thoughtful  mind  of  Ficinus.  In  the  course 
of  his  high  speculations  he  assailed  a  doctrine,  which, 
though  rejected  by  Scotus  and  most  of  the  schoolmen, 
had  gained  much  ground  among  the  Aristotelians,  as 
they  deemed  themselves,  of  Italy ;  a  doctrine  first  held 
by  Averroes — that  there  is  one  common  intelligence, 
active,  immortal,  indivisible,  unconnected  with  matter, 
the  soul  of  human  kind ;  which  is  not  in  any  one  man, 
because  it  has  no  material  form,  but  which  yet  assists  in 
the  rational  operations  of  each  man's  personal  soul,  and 
from  those  operations,  which  are  all  conversant  with 
particulars,  derives  its  own  knowledge  of  universals. 
Thus,  if  I  understand  what  is  meant,  which  is  rather 
■  subtle,  it  might  be  said,  that  as  in  the  common  theory 
particular  sensations  furnish  means  to  the  soul  of  form- 
ing general  ideas,  so,  in  that  of  Averroes,  the  ideas  and 
judgments  of  separate  human  souls  furnish  collectively 
the  means  of  that  knowledge  of  universale,  which  the 
one  great  soul  of  mankind  alone  can  embrace.    This  was 

*  Hist  de  la  Phllosophie,  vol.  ii.    The    lave  recourse 
Fullest    account    of    the    philosophy    of    or  If  they  are  ■ 

id  may    gnpbie  Utjv 
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a  theory  built,  as  some  have  said,  on  the  bad  Arabic 
version  of  Aristotle  which  Averroes  used.  But  what- 
ever might  have  first  suggested  it  to  the  philosopher 
of  Cordova,  it  seems  little  else  than  an  expansion  of 
the  Realist  hypothesis,  urged  to  a  degree  of  apparent 
paradox.  For  if  the  human  soul,  as  an  universal,  possess 
an  objective  reality,  it  must  surely  be  intelligent;  and, 
being  such,  it  may  seem  no  extravagant  hypothesis, 
though  one  incapable  of  that  demonstration  ire  now 
require  in  philosophy,  to  suppose  that  it  acts  upon  the 
subordinate  intelligences  of  the  same  Bpeoies,  and  receives 
impressions  from  them.  By  this  also  they  would  recon- 
cile the  knowledge  we  were  supposed  to  possess  of  the 
reality  of  universale,  with  the  acknowledged  impossi- 
bility, at  least  in  many  cases,  of  representing  them  to 
the  mind. 

87.  Fieinus  is  the  more  prompt  to  refute  the  Aver- 
opposed  bj  roiste,  that  they  all  maintained  the  mortality 
"™«-  of  the  particular  soul,  while  it  was  his  endea- 
vour, by  every  argument  that  erudition  and  ingenuity 
could  supply,  to  prove  the  contrary.  The  whole  of  his 
Platonio  Theology  appears  a  beautiful,  but  too  visionary 
and  hypothetical,  system  of  theism,  the  ground- works 
of  which  lay  deep  in  the  meditations  of  ancient  oriental 
sages.  His  own  treatise,  of  which  a  very  copious  account 
will  be  found  in  Buhle,  soon  fell  into  oblivion ;  but  it 
belongs  to  a  class  of  literature,  which,  in  all  its  exten- 
sion, has,  full  as  much  as  any  other,  engaged  the  human 

88.  The  thirst  for  hidden  knowledge,  by  which  man 

is  distinguished  from  brutes,  and  the  superior 
maate  races  of  men  from  savage  tribes,  burns  gene- 
3K|L       rally  with  more  intenseness  in  proportion  as 

the  subject  is  less  definitely  comprehensible, 
and  the  means  of  certainty  less  attainable.  Even  our 
own  interest  in  things  beyond  the  sensible  world  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  primary  or  chief  source  of  the  desire 
we  feel  to  be  acquainted  with  them ;  it  is  the  pleasure 
of  belief  itself,  of  associating  the  conviction  of  reality 
with  ideas  not  presented  by  sense ;  it  is  sometimes  the 
necessity  of  satisfying  a  restless  spirit,  that  first  excites 
our  endeavour  to  withdraw  the  veil  that  conceals  the 
mystery  of  our  being.     The  few  great  truths  in  religion 
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that  reason  discovers,  or  that  an  explicit  revelation 
deigns  to  communicate,  sufficient  as  they  may  ho  for 
our  practical  good,  have  proved  tofall  very  short  of  tho 
ambitious  curiosity  of  man.  They  leave  so  much  im- 
perfectly known,  bo  much  wholly  unexplored,  that  in 
all  ages  he  has  never  been  content  without  trying  some 
method  of  filling  up  the  void.  These  methods  have 
often  led  him  to  fofly,  and  weakness,  and  crime.  Yet 
as  those  who  want  the  human  passions,  in  their  excess 
the  great  fountains  of  evil,  seem  to  us  maimed  in  their 
nature,  bo  an  indifference  to  this  knowledge  of  invisible 
things,  or  a  premature  despair  of  attaining  it,  may  be 
accounted  an  indication  of  some  moral  or  intellectual 
deficiency,  Borne  scantness  of  due  proportion  in  the  mind. 
89.  The  means  to  which  recourse  has  been  had  to 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge  in  _  . 
matters  relating  to  the  Deity,  or  to  such  of  his  meibnia 
intelligent  creatures  as  do  not  present  them-  ™P1°ytd- 
selves  in  ordinary  objectivenesa  to  our  senses,  have  been 
various,  and  may  be  distributed  into  several  classes. 
Reason  itself,  as  the  most  valuable,  though  not  Reason  md 
the  most  frequent  in  use,  may  be  reckoned  the  tnspirsuon. 
first.  Whatever  deductions  have  suggested  themselves 
to  the  acute,  or  analogies  to  the  observant,  mind,  what- 
ever has  seemed  the  probable  interpretation  of  revealed 
testimony,  is  the  legitimate  province  of  a  sound  and 
rational  theology.  But  so  fallible  appears  the  reason  of 
each  man  to  others,  and  often  so  dubious  are  its  infer- 
ences to  himself,  so  limited  is  the  span  of  our  faculties, 
so  incapable  are  they  of  giving  more  than  a  vague  and 
conjectural  probability,  where  we  demand  most  of  de- 
finiteness  and  certainty,  that  few,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, have  been  content  to  acquiesce  even  in  their  own 
hypotheses  upon  no  other  grounds  than  argument  has 
supplied.  The  uneasiness  that  is  apt  to  attend  suspense 
of  belief  has  required,  in  general,  a  more  powerful 
remedy.  Next  to  those  who  have  solely  employed  their 
rational  faculties  in  theology,  we  may  place  those  who 
have  relied  on  a  supernatural  illumination.  These  have 
nominally  been  many;  hut  the  imagination,  like  the 
reason,  bends  under  the  incomprehensibility  of  spiritual 
things — a  few  excepted,  who  have  become  founders  of 
sects  and  lawgivers  to  the  rest,  the  mystics  fell  into  a 
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beaten  track,  and  grew  mechanical  even  in  their  en- 
thusiasm. 

90.  No  solitary  and  unconnected  meditations,  liow- 

ever,  either  of  the  philosopher  or  the  mystic, 
inferences  could  fiirnish  a  sufficiently  extensive  stock  of 
I^J*™1    theological  faith  for  the  multitude,  who  by  their 

temper  and  capacities  were  more  prone  to  take 
it  at  the  hands  of  others  than  choose  any  tenets  for  them- 
selves. They  looked,  therefore,  for  some  authority  upon 
which  to  repose ;  and  instead  of  builders,  became  as  it 
were  occupants  of  mansions  prepared  for  them  by  more 
active  minds.  Among  those  who  acknowledge  a  code 
of  revealed'  truths,  the  Jews,  Christians,  and  Maho- 
metans, this  authority  has  been  sought  in  largely  expan- 
sive interpretations  of  their  sacred  books— either  of 
positive  obligation,  as  the  decisions  of  general  councils 
were  held  to  be,  or  at  least  of  such  weight  as  a  private 
man's  reason,  unless  he  were  ofgreat  name  himself,  was 
not  permitted  to  contravene.  These  expositions,  in  the 
Christian  church  as  well  as  among  the  Jews,  were  fre- 
quently allegorical ;  a  hidden  Btream  of  esoteric  truth 
was  supposed  to  flow  beneath  all  the  surface  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  every  text  germinated,  in  the  hands  of  the 
preacher,  into  meanings  far  from  obvious,  but  which 
were  presumed  to  be  not  undesigned.  This  scheme 
of  allegorical  interpretation  began  among  the  earliest 
fathers,  and  spread  with  perpetual  expansion  through 
the  middle  ages.T  The  Reformation  swept  most  of  it 
away  ;  but  it  has  frequently  revived  in  a  more  partial 
manner.  We  mention  it  here  only  as  one  great  means 
of  enabling  men  to  believe  more  than  they  had  done,  of 
communicating  to  them  what  was  'to  be  received  as 
divine  truths,  not  additional  to  Scripture,  because  they 
were  concealed  in  it,  but  such  as  the  church  could  only 
have  learned  through  her  teachers. 

91.  Another  large  class  of  religious  opinions  stood  on 
„  m„  a  somewhat  different  footing.  They  were,  in  a 
in  trull-  proper  sense,  according  to  the  notions  of  those 
Uora-  times,  revealed  from  God,  though  not  in  the 
sacred  writings  which  were  the  chief  depositories  of  his 
word.  Such  were  the  received  traditions  in  each  of  the 
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three  great  roligions,  sometimes  absolutely  infallible, 
sometimes,  aa  in  the  former  case,  of  interpretations, 
resting  upon  such  a  basis  of  authority  that  no  one  was 
held  at  liberty  to  withhold  his  assent.  The  Jewish  tra- 
ditions were  of  this  hind,  and  the  Mahometans  have  trod 
in  the  same  path.  We  may  add  to  these  the  legends  of 
saints :  none  perhaps  were  positively  enforced  as  of 
faith  ;  but  a  Franciscan  was  not  to  doubt  the  inspiration 
and  miraculous  gifts  of  his  founder.  Nor  was  there  any 
disposition  in  the  people  to  doubt  of  them ;  they  filled 
up  with  abundant  measure  the  cravings  of  the  heart  and 
fancy,  till,  having  absolutely  palled  both  by  excess,  they 
brought  about  a  kind  of  reaction,  which  has  taken  off 
much  of  their  efficacy. 

92.  Francis  of  Assist  may  naturally  lead  us  to  the  last 
mode  in  which  the  spirit  of  theological  belief 
manifested  itself — the  confidence  in  a  parti-  £"1^™ 
onlar  man,  as  the  organ  of  a  special  divine  J^J^ 
illumination.  But  though  this  was  fully  as-  I"r 
sented  to  by  the  order  he  instituted,  and  probably  by 
most  others,  it  cannot  be  said  that  Francis  pretended  to 
set  up  any  new  tenets,  or  enlarge,  except  by  his  visions 
and  miracles,  the  limits  of  spiritual  knowledge.  Nor 
would  this,  in  general,  have  been  a  safe  proceeding  in 
the  middle  ages.  Those  who  made  a  claim  to  such  light 
from  heaven  as  could  irradiate  what  the  church  bad  left 
dark  seldom  failed  to  provoke  her  jealousy.  It  is,  there- 
fore, in  later  times,  and  under  more  tolerant  govern- 
ments, that  we  shall  find  the  fanatics,  or  impostors, 
whom  the  multitude  has  taken  for  witnesses  of  divine 
truth,  or  at  least  for  interpreters  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
invisible  world. 

93.  In  the  class  of  traditional  theology,  or  what  might 
be   called   complemental  revelation,  we  must  j,,wMi 
place  the  Jewish  Cabbala.     This  consisted  in  crtbtis. 

a  very  specific  and  complex  system  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  emanation  of  various 
orders  of  spirits  in  successive  links  from  his  essence, 
their  properties  and  characters.  It  is  evidently  one 
modification  of  the  oriental  philosophy,  borrowing  little 
from  the  Scriptures,  at  least  through  any  natural  inter- 
pretation of  them,  and  the  offspring  of  the  Alexandrian 
Jews,  not  far  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
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They  referred  it  to  a,  tradition  from  Eedras,  or  some 
other  eminent  person,  on  whom  they  fixed  as  the  depo- 
sitary of  an  esoteric  theology  communicated  by  divine 
authority.  The  Cabbala  was  received  by  tie  Jewish 
doctors  in  the  first  centuries  after  the  fall  of  their  state ; 
and  after  a  period  of  long  duration,  as  remarkable  for 
the  neglect  of  learning  in  that  people  as  in  the  Chris- 
tian world,  it  revived  again  in  that  more  genial  season, 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  when  the  brilliancy 
of  many  kinds  of  literature  among  the  Saracens  of  Spain 
excited  their  Jewish  subjects  to  emulation.  Many  con- 
spicuous men  illustrate  the  Hebrew  learning  of  those 
and  the  succeeding  ages.  It  was  not  till  now,  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  they  came  into 
contact  with  the  Christians  in  theological  philosophy. 
The  Flatonism  of  Ficinus,  derived  in  great  measure 
from  that  of  Flotinus  and  the  Alexandrian  school,  was 
easily  connected,  by  means  especially  of  the  writings  of 
Philo,  with  the  Jewish  orientalism,  sisters  as  they  were 
of  the  same  family.  Several  forgeries  in  celebrated 
names,  easy  to  effect  and  sure  to  deceive,  had  been  com- 
mitted in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  by  the  active 
propagators  of  this  philosophy.  Hermes  Trismegistus 
and  Zoroaster  were  counterfeited  in  books  which  most 
were  prone  to  take  for  genuine,  and  which  it  was  not 
then  easy  to  refute  on  critical  grounds.  These  altogether 
formed  a  huge  mass  of  imposture,  or  at  best  of  arbitrary 
hypothesis,  which,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  after 
this  time,  obtained  an  undue  credence,  and  consequently 
retarded  the  course  of  real  philosophy  in  Europe.* 
94.  They  never  gained  over  a  more  distinguished 
ricoj  of  proselyte,  or  one  whose  credulity  was  more  to 
HtntuWfti  oe  regretted,  than  a  young  man  who  appeared 
at  Florence  in  1485,  John  Ficus  of  Mirandola.  He  was 
then  twenty-two  years  old,  the  younger  son  of  an  illus- 
trious family,  which  held  that  little  principality  as  an 
imperial  fief.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  sent  lo 
Bologna,  that  he  might  study  the  canon  law,  with  a 
view  to  the  ecclesiastical  profession ;  but  after  two  years 
he  felt  an  inexhaustible  desire  for  more  elevated,  though 
less  profitable,  sciences.     He  devoted  the  next  six  years 

'BtoctoT.  yoLU.j  Bnhle  U.  310;  Kdaen,  VuBLdcrSlUra,  Hi.  all. 
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to  the  philosophy  of  the  schools  in  the  chief  universities 
of  Italy  and  France :  -whatever  disputable  subtleties  tho 
metaphysics  and  theology  of  that  age  could  supply  be- 
came familiar  to  his  mind;  but  to  these  he  added  a 
knowledge  of  tho  Hebrew  and  other  eastern  languages, 
a  power  of  writing  Latin  with  grace,  and  of  amusing  his 
leisure  with  the  composition  of  Italian  poetry.  Tho 
natural  genius  of  Picus  is  well  shown,  though  in  a  par- 
tial manner,  by  a  letter  which  will  be  found  among 
those  of  l'olitian,  in  answer  to  Hermolaus  Barbarus. 
His  correspondent  had  spoken  with  the  scorn,  and  almost 
bitterness,  usual  with  philologers  of  the  Transalpine 
writers,  meaning  chiefly  the  schoolmen,  for  the  badness 
of  their  Latin.  The  young  scholastic  answered,  that  he 
had  been  at  first  disheartened  by  the  reflection  that  he 
had  lost  six  years'  labour ;  but  considered  afterwards  that 
the  barbarians  might  say  something  for  themselves,  and 
puts  a  very  good  defence  in  their  mouths — a  defence 
which  wants  nothing  but  the  truth  of  what  he  is  forced 
to  assume,  that  they  had  been  employing  their  intellects 
upon  things  instead  of  words.  Hermolaus  found,  how- 
ever, nothing  better  to  reply  than  the  compliment  that 
Pious  would  be  disavowed  by  the  schoolmen  for  defend- 
ing them  in  so  eloquent  a  style.' 

95.  He  learned  Greek  very  rapidly,  probably  after  his 
coming  to  Florence.    And  having  been  led,  HlBfri] 
through  Ficinus,  to  the  study  of  Plato,  he  »»  m  um 
seems  to  have  given  up  his  Aristotelian  phi-  C^M*- 


'  The  letter  of  HennottuB  Is 
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losophy  for  theories  more  congenial  to  bis  susceptible 
and  credulous  temper.  These  led  him  onwards  to  wilder 
fancies.  Ardent  in  the  desire  of  knowledge,  incapable, 
in  the  infancy  of  criticism,  to  discern  authentic  from 
spurious  writings,  and  perhaps  disqualified,  by  his  in- 
conceivable rapidity  in  apprehending  the  opinions  of 
others,  from  judging  acutely  of  their  reasonableness, 
Picus  of  Mirandola  fell  an  easy  victim  to  his  own  en- 
thusiasm and  the  snares  of  fraud.  An  impostor  per- 
suaded him  to  purchase  fifty  Hebrew  manuscripts,  as 
having  been  composed  by  Esdras,  and  containing  the 
most  secret  mysteries  of  the  Cabbala.  "From  this 
time,"  says  Corniani,  "  he  imbibed  more  and  more  finch 
idle  fables,  and  wasted  in  dreams  a  genius  formed  to 
reach  the  most  elevated  and  remote  truths."  In  these 
spurious  books  of  Esdras,  be  was  astonished  to  find,  as 
he  says,  more  of  Christianity  than  Judaism,  and  trusted 
them  the  more  confidently  for  the  very  reason  that  de- 
monstrates their  falsity.'' 

96.  Picus,  about  the  end  of  1486,  repaired  to  Rome, 
_^  "  and  with  permission  of  Innocent  VITJ,  pro- 
parf.™?117  pounded  his  famous  nine  hundred  theses,  or 
■no**-  questions,  logical,  ethical,  mathematical,  phy- 

sical, metaphysical,  theological,  magical,  and  cabbalis- 
tical,  upon  every  one  of  which  be  offered  to  dispute  with 
any  opponent.  Four  hundred  of  these  propositions  were 
from  philosophers  of  Greece  or  Arabia,  from  the  school- 
men, or  from  the  Jewish  doctors;  the  rest  were  an- 
nounced as  his  own  opinions,  which,  saving  the  autho- 
rity of  the  church,  he  was  willing  to  defend.*  There 
was  some  need  of  this  reservation;  for  several  of  his 
theses  were  ill-sounding,  as  it  was  called,  in  the  ears  of 
the  orthodox.  They  raised  a  good  deal  of  clamour 
against  him;  and  the  high  rank,  brilliant  reputation, 
and  obedient  demeanour  of  Picus  were  all  required  to 
save  him  from  public  censure  or  more  serious  animad- 
versions. He  was  compelled,  however,  to  swear  that 
he  would  adopt  such  an  exposition  of  his  theses  as  the 
pope  should  set  forth.  But  as  this  was  not  done,  he 
published  an  apology,  especially  vindicating  bis  em- 
ployment of  cabbalistical  and  magical  learning.     Thia 
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excited  fresh  attacks,  which  in  some  measure  continued 
to  harass  him,  till,  on  the  accession  of  Alexander  VI.  to 
the  papal  chair,  he  was  finally  pronounced  free  from 
blameable  intention.  He  had  meantime,  as  we  may 
infer  from  his  later  writings,  receded  from  some  of  the 
bolder  opinions  of  his  youth.  His  mind  became  more 
devout,  and  more  fearful  of  deviating  from  the  church. 
On  his  first  appearance  at  Florence,  uniting  rare  beauty 
with  high  birtn  and  unequalled  renown,  he  had  been 
much  sought  by  women,  and  returned  their  love.  But 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  withdrew  himself  from  all 
worldly  distraction,  destroying,  as  it  is  said,  his  own 
amatory  poems,  to  the  regret  of  his  friends.d  He  now 
published  several  works,  of  which  the  Heptaplus  is  a 
cabbalistic  exposition  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  with  his  excessive  tendency  to 
belief,  he  rejected  altogether,  and  confuted  in  a  distinct 
treatise,  the  popular  science  of  astrology,  in  which  men 
so  much  more  conspicuous  in  philosophy  have  trusted. 
But  he  had  projected  many  other  undertakings  of  vast 
extent — an  allegorical  exposition  of  the  New  Testament, 
a  defence  of  the  Vulgate  and  Septuagint  against  the 
Jews,  a  vindication  of  Christianity  against  every  species 
of  infidelity  and  heresy  ;  and  finally,  a  harmony  of  phi- 
losophy, reconciling  the  apparent  inconsistencies  of  all 
writers,  ancient  ana  modern,  who  deserved  the  name  of 
wise,  as  he  had  already  attempted  by  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
In  these  arduous  labours  he  was  cut  off  by  a  fever  at  the 
age  of  thirty-one,  in  1494,  on  the  very  day  that  Charles 
VIU.  made  bis  entryinto  Florence,  A  man,  so  justly 
called  the  phoenix  of  his  age,  and  so  extraordinarily 
gifted  by  nature,  ought  not  to  be  slightly  passed  over, 
though  he  may  have  left  nothing  which  we  could  read 
with  advantage.  If  we  talk  of  the  admirable  Crichton, 
who  is  little  better  than  a  shadow,  and  lives  hut  in 
panegyric,  so  much  superior  and  more  wonderful  a 
person  as  John  Picas  of  Mirandola  should  not  be  for- 
gotten.* 


:n  by  hLs  nephew,  John  Francla    Picu*  from  UiLb  k 

out   of    Mirandola,   himself   &    own  works,  In  Smicker,  Buhle,  C 

if  great  lilorary  and  philosophical    and  Tlrabcachl.     Tha  epitaph  01 
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97.  If,  leaving  the  genial  oily  of  Florence,  we  are  to 
bfc  „»       j^ge  °f  ^*  state  °f  knowledge  in  our  Cisalpine 

lEuning  in  regions,  and  look  at  the  books  it  was  thought 
aaaaaJ-  worth  while  to  publish,  which  seems  no  bad 
criterion,  we  shall  rate  but  lowly  their  proficiency  in  the 
classical  literature  so  much  valued  in  Italy.  Four  edi- 
tions, and  those  chiefly  of  short  works,  were  printed  at 
Deventer,  one  at  Cologne,  one  at  Louvain,  five  perhaps 
at  Paris,  two  at  Lyons.     But  a  few  undated  books  might, 

{probably,  be  added.  Either,  therefore,  the  love  of  ancient 
earning  had  grown  colder,  which  was  certainly  not  the 
case,  or  it  had  never  been  strong  enough  to  reward  the 
labour  of  the  too  sanguine  printers.  Yet  it  was  now 
striking  root  in  Germany.  The  excellent  schools  of 
Minister  and  Schelstadt  were  established  in  some  part  of 
this  decad ;  they  trained  those  who  were  themselves  to 
become  instructors ;  and  the  liberal  zeal  of  Langius  ex- 
tending beyond  his  immediate  disciples,  scarce  any  Latin 
author  was  published  in  Germany  of  which  he  did  not 
correct  the  text.*  The  opportunities  he  had  of  doing  so 
were  not,  as  has  been  just  seen,  so  numerous  in  this1 
period  as  they  became  in  the  next.  He  had  to  withstand 
a  potent  and  obstinate  faction.  The  mendicant  friars  of 
Cologne,  the  head-quarters  of  barbarous  superstition, 
clamoured  against  his  rejection  of  the  old  school-books 
and  the  entire  reform  of  education.  But  Agri- 
cola  addresses  his  friend  in  sanguine  language : 
"  I  entertain  the  greatest  hope  from  your  exertions,  that 
we  shall  one>  day  wrest  from  this  insolent  Italy  her 
vaunted  glory  of  pre-eminent  eloquence ;  and  redeeming 
ourselves  from  the  opprobrium  of  ignorance,  barbarism, 
and  incapacity  of  expression  which  she  is  ever  casting 
upon  us,  may  show  our  Germany  so  deeply  learned,  that 
Latium  itself  shall  not  be  more  Latin  than  she  will 
appear.""    About  1482  Agricolawas  invited  to  the  court 

I  believe,  la  til 


iddocor,  fore  Bllqaanda, 
nil  JUlls,  ot  propemm 

sir 

a  bene  dlcendi  glorimii 

dm  baibtrofl,  iadoclosqu 

aciltMt,    eMolvemiu.   fu 

ummqnB 

h  Unnm  hoc  tIM  nfflrmo.  lngentem  de    noslram,  ut  noil  Lntlnfni  vol  ipsum  fit 
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of  the  elector  palatine  at  Heidelberg.  He  Menu  not  to 
have  been  engaged  in  public  instruction,  but  passed  tbe 
remainder  of  his  life,  unfortunately  too  short,  for  he  died 
in  1485,  in  diffusing  and  promoting  a  taste  for  literature 
among  his  contemporaries.  No  German  wrote  in  bo  pore 
a  style  or  possessed  so  large  a  portion  of  classical  learning. 
Vivos  places  him  in  dignity  and  grace  of  language  even 
above  Politian  and  Bermolaas.1  The  praises  of  Erasmus, 
as  well  as  of  the  later  critics,  if  not  so  marked,  are  very 
freely  bestowed.  His  letters  are  frequently  written  in 
Greek — a  fashion  of  those  who  cotdd  follow  it ;  and  as 
far  as  I  have  attended  to  them,  seem  equal  in  correctness 
to  some  from  men  of  higher  name  in  the  next  age. 

98.  The  immediate  patron  of  Agricola,  through  whom 
he  was  invited  to  Heidelberg,  was  John  Game-  biriMi 
rarius,  of  the  house  of  Dalberg,  bishop  of  Worms  «»d™>T- 
and  chancellor  of  tbe  Palatinate.  He  contributed  muck 
himself  to  the  cause  of  letters  in  Germany,  especially  if 
he  is  to  be  deemed  the  founder,  as  probably  be  should  be, 
of  an  early  academy,  the  Rhenish  Society,  which,  we  are 
told,  devoted  its  time  to  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  criti- 
cism, astronomy,  music,  and  poetry — not  scorning  to 
relax  their  minds  with  dances  and  feasts,  nor  forgetting 
the  ancient  German  attachment  to  the  flowing  cup.*  The 
chief  seat  of  the  Bheniah  Society  was  at  Heidelberg  j  but 

Latlum.    This  la  quoted  by  Heeren,  p.  merit*  of  Agricola  from  Huet,  Voa&luj, 

154,  and  Meinen,ll.  32*.  and  othen,anioolleite4byBayle,ffloont, 

1  Vlx  ct  hac  DM Ira  el  patnnn  monoria  Balllet,  and  NIcemn.    Mctners  baa  wrl t- 

fnit  nnna  atqne  alter  dignlor,  qui  nmltum  ten  hla  Ufa,  11.  p.  335-3(3  j  and  several  of 

retar,  qaam  Radnlpboa  Agricola  Frialna;    addressed  to  Renchlin,Epiatole ad  Rench- 

tantum  est  In  ejus  operibns  ingeni],  arils,    linum  ;  a  collection  of  groat  Importance. 

grevitaUa,  dalcedlnla,  eloquent!*,  t nidi-    for  this  portion  of  literacy  history. 

■■  ■■—       a  Stodebant  eilmla  has  Ingenia  Lati- 

jn,  Graconnn,  Fbrex:rnmque  scrip- 
mIeeUoiil,enniprlnilaerillcB(  artro. 


Augnstin.   (anud  Bloont.  gandla  carta  Interponebant.    Noctnrna 

Oansura  Anctflrum,  sub  nomine  Agricola),  nlniirnm  tempore.  dBfeaat  lhboiibus,  lu- 

Agnoflco  Tlrum  diviul  pectorla,  erudl-  dero  solebant,  saltan.  Joearl  com  mriUeiw 

tionle  recondite,  stylo  mlnlme  vulgar!,  culls,  epolart,  ac  more  Oemianoram  fn- 

■olldnm,  Dervosum,  elaboratom,  compo-  veterato  ilTpnno  potare.     (Jugler,  Hist. 

attorn.    In  Italia  smnmrai  ere  potent;  Iitteraiia,  p.  1B93,  vol.  ILL)     Tbe  paa- 

nlsl  Qennanlam  pretnluaet.    Erasmus  In  sage  leenu  to  be  taken  from  Rnprecht, 

Clceronlano.    He  speaks  aa  atrongly  In  Orano  da  Socielate  Llttcraria  Rbcnanjv 

many  other  places.    Testimonies  to  the  Jenai.  1159,  which  I  bare  not  seen. 
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it  had  associate  tranches  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  and 
obtained  imperial  privileges.  No  member  of  this  aca- 
demy was  more  conspicuous  than  Conrad  Coltes,  who  has 
sometimes  been  reckoned  its  founder,  which,  from  his 
youth,  is  hardly  probable,  and  was,  at  least,  the  chief 
instrument  of  ita  subsequent  extension.  He  was  inde- 
fatigable in  the  vineyard  of  literature,  and,  travelling  to 
different  parts  of  Germany,  exerted  a  more  general  in- 
fluence than  Agricola  himself.  Celtes  was  the  first  from 
whom  Saxony  derived  some  taste  for  learning.  His  Latin 
poetry  was  far  superior  to  any  that  had  been  produced  in 
the  empire ;  and  for  this,  in  1487,  he  received,  the  laurel 
crown  from  Frederick  III." 

99.  Beuchlin,  in  1482,  accompanied  the  duke  of  Wir- 
temberg  on  a  visit  to  Borne.  He  thus  became  acquainted 
with  the  illustrious  men  of  Italy,  and  convinced  them  of 

^. ..  his  own  pretensions  to  the  name  of  a  scholar. 
The  old  Constantinopolitan  Argyropulus,  on 
hearing  him  translate  a  passage  of  Thucydides,  exclaimed, 
"  Our  banished  Greece  has  now  flown  beyond  the  Alps." 
Yet  Reuchlin,  though  from  some  other  circumstances  of 
his  life  a  more  celebrated,  was  not  probably  so  learned 
or  so  accomplished  a  man  as  Agricola.  He  was  with- 
drawn from  publio  tuition  by  the  favour  of  several  princes, 
in  whose  courts  he  filled  honourable  offices ;  and,  after 
some  years  more,  he  fell  unfortunately  into  the  same 
seducing  error  as  Picus  of  Mirandola,  and  sacrificed  his 
classical  pursuits  for  the  Cabbalistic  philosophy. 

100.  Though  France  contributed  little  to  the  philc- 
loger,  several  books  were  now  published  in  French.  In 
r.v^Hu-  ^e  <^ent  Kouvelles  Nouvelles,  1486,  a  alight 
nuEgc  Mid  improvement  in  polish  of  language  is  said  to  be 
P""*7,  discernible."  The  poems  of  Villon  are  rather 
of  more  importance.  They  were  first  published  in  1489; 
but  many  of  them  had  been  written  thirty  years  before. 
Boileau  has  given  Villou  credit  for  being  the  first  who 
cleared  his  style  from  the  rudeness  and  redundancy  of 
the  old  romancers.'     But  this  praise,  as  some  have  ob- 

"  Jngkr,  nbl  ropra.   Eklibom,  il.  B6Y.  p.  cxx. 
Heoren.  p.  160.    Blogr.  Universale  arta. 

Osll«,  Dulberg,  Tritoemlni  *  Tulon  *"*  to  P™»er  dun  des  rfcc'.e. 

■  ■  E-il  da  a  F™**,  «,  Nen/cM-  vtZSStmt  aXta  A,  oo  vkBI  „. 
w»imir  le>  meQleonj  onvmgsi  en  prose;  minders, 

prefixed  to  OSon™  do  Rural  (1  Bit),  L  Art  Puetlque,  1.  i.  t.  I II. 
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served,  is  more  justly  due  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  a  man 
of  full  as  much  talent  as  Villon,  with  a  finer  taste.     The 

Soetry  of  the  latter,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  life  of 
issoluteness  and  roguery,  is  often  low  and  coarse ;  but 
be  seems  by  no  means  incapable  of  a  moral  strain,  not 
destitute  of  terseness  and  spirit.  Martial  d'Auvergne,  in 
his  Vigiles  do  la  Mort  de  Charles  VII.,  which,  from  its 
subject,  muBt  have  been  written  soon  after  1460,  though 
not  printed  till  1490,  displays,  to  judge  from  the  extracts 
in  Goujet,  some  compass  of  imagination.''  The  French 
poetry  of  this  age  was  still  full  of  allegorical  morality, 
and  had  lost  a  part  of  its  original  raciness.  Those  who 
desire  an  acquaintance  with  it  may  have  recourse  to  the 
author  just  mentioned,  or  to  Bouterwek ;  and  extracts, 
though  not  so  copious  as  the  title  promises,  will  be  found 
in  the  Becueil  des  anciens  Poetes  Francais. 

101.  The  modern  drama  of  Europe  is  derived,  like  its 
poetry,  from  two  souroes — the  one  ancient  or  Eonpeui 
classical,  the  other  medieval ;  the  one  an  imi-  dram*. 
tation  of  Flautus  and  Seneca,  the  other  a  gradual  refine- 
ment of  the  rude  scenic  performances,  denominated 
miracles,  mysteries,  or  moralities.  Latin  plays 
upon  the  former  model,  a  few  of  which  are 
extant,  were  written  in  Italy  during  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  and  sometimes  represented,  either  in 
the  universities  or  before  an  audience  of  ecclesiastics  and 
others  who  could  understand  them.'1  One  of  these,  the 
Catinia  of  Secco  Polentone,  written  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  translated  by  a  son  of  the 
author  into  the  Venetian  dialect,  was  printed  in  1482. 
This  piece,  however,  was  confined  to  the  press.'  Sabel- 
licus,  as  quoted  by  Tiraboschi,  has  given  to  Pomponius 
Lastua  the  credit  of  having  re-established  the  theatre  at 
Borne,  and  caused  the  plays  of  Flautus  and  Terence,  as 
well  as  some  more  modern,  which  we  may  presume  to  have 
been  in  Latin,  to  be  performed  before  the  pope,  probably 
Sixtus  TV.  And  James  of  Volterra,  in  a  diary  published 
by  Muratori,  expressly  mentions  a  History  of  Conatantine 
represented  in  the  papal  palace  during  the  carnival  of 
1484.*  In  imitation  of  Italy,  but  perhaps  a  little  after 
the  present  decennial  period,  Reuchlin  brought  Latin 

VGoiiJei,BiU>i>lh%(|iieFrtu]fBiee,voLx.       'Id,  p.  Ml 
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plays  of  his  own  composition  before  a  German  audience. 
They  wore  represented  by  students  of  Heidelberg.  An 
edition  of  his  Progymnaamata  Sccnica,  containing  some 
of  these  comedies,  was  printed  in  1498.  It  has  been  said 
that  one  of  them  is  taken  from  the  French  farce  Maitre 
Patelin ; '  while  another,  entitled  Sergius,  according  to 
Warton,  flies  a  much  higher  pitch,  and  is  a  satire  on  bad 
kings  and  bad  ministers ;  though,  from  the  account  of 
Meiners,  it  seems  rather  to  Ml  on  the  fraudulent  arts  of 
the  monks."  The  book  is  very  scarce,  and  I  have  never 
seen  it.  Conrad  Celtes,  not  long  after  Beuchlin,  pro- 
duced his  own  tragedies  and  comedies  in  the  public  halls 
of  German  cities.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  oral 
Latin  language  might  at  that  time  be  tolerably  familiar 
to  a  considerable  audience  in  Germany. 

102.  The  Orfeo  of  Politian  has  claimed  precedence  as 
Orf»  of  the  earliest  represented  drama,  not  of  a  religious 
Poiiuwi.  nature,  in  a  modern  language.  This  was  written 
by  him  in  two  days,  and  acted  before  the  court  of  Mantua 
in  1483.  Eoscoe  has  called  it  the  first  example  of  the 
musical  drama,  or  Italian  opera ;  but  though  he  speaks  of 
this  as  agreed  by  general  consent,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Orfeo  was  not  designed  for  musical  accompaniment, 
except  probably  in  the  songs  and  choruses.'  According 
to  the  analysis  of  the  fable  in  Ginguene,  the  Orfeo  differs 
only  from  a  legendary  mystery  by  substituting  one  set 
of  characters  for  another ;  and  it  is  surely  by  au  arbitrary 
definition  that  we  pay  it  the  compliment  upon  which  the 
modern  historians  of  literature  seem  to  have  agreed. 
Several  absurdities  which  appear  in  the  first  edition  are 
aaid  not  to  exist  in  the  original  manuscripts  from  which 

t  Gresiwell  s  Early  Parisian  Prm,  p.  u  Wuton,  lii,   103.    Meimra,  L   62. 

114 ;  quoting  I*  Mooneye.    This  seems  The  Serglua  tn  represented  at  Heidel- 

to  be  confirmed   by  Meiners,  1.  63.    [It  berg  about  1497. 

has  been  suggested  to  me  by  Dr.  Wert  r  Burney  (Hint  of  Music,  It.  it)  aeeme 

that  the  Progymussmata  Sceracn  Is  the  to  countenance  till ;  but  Tlnboscbldoe* 

title  uf  a  iLukIq  comedy,  namely,  that  not  apeak  of  musical  accompaniment  to 

.  the  Orfeo  i   and  CornSani  only  pays,— 
AlcDni  dl  ess!  aembraDQ  dall'  autor  deali- 

[  natl  ad  accoppliral  colla  muslco.    Tall 

le  to  conclude    bcbly  Itoscoc  did  not  mean  all  that  bla 

ot  that  play  by  Meiners  had  Im-    In  which  the  essence  of  the  Italian  opera 
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the  Orfeo  has  been  reprinted."  We  must  give  the  next 
place  to  a  translation  of  the  Menrechmi  of  Flautus,  acted 
at  Ferrara  in  1486,  by  order  of  Ercole  I.,  and,  as  some 
hare  thought,  his  own  production,  or  to  some  original 
plays  said  to  have  been  performed  at  the  same  brilliant 
court  in  the  following  years.' 

103.  The  lesB  regular,  though  in  their  day  not  less 
interesting,  class  of  scenical  stories,  commonly  0  — 
called  mysteries,  all  of  which  related  to  reli-  dramatic 
gious  subjects,  were  never  in  more  reputation  mrsleri™- 
than  at  .this  time.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  their  first 
appearance  at  any  single  era,  and  the  inquiry  into  the 
origin  of  dramatic  representation  must  be  very  limited 
in  its  subject,  or  perfectly  futile  in  its  scope.  All  nations 
probably  have  at  all  times,  to  a  certain  extent,  amused 
themselves  both  with  pantomimic  and  oral  representation 
of  a  feigned  story ;  the  sports  of  children  are  seldom 
without  both;  and  the  exclusive  employment  of  the 
former,  instead  of  being  a  first  stage  of  the  drama,  as  has 
sometimes  been  assumed,  is  raihera  variety  in  the  course 
of  its  progress. 

104.  The  Christian  drama  arose  on  the  ruins  of  the 
heathen  theatre :  it  was  a  natural  substitute  of  Tbtir  «riy 
real  sympathies  for  those  which  wore  effaced  st*g«- 
and  condemned.  Hence  we  find  Greek  tragedies  on 
sacred  subjects  almost  as  early  as  the  establishment  of 
the  church,  and  we  have  testimonies  to  their  representa- 
tion at  Constantinople.  Nothing  of  this  kind  being 
proved  with  respect  to  the  west  of  Europe  in  the  dark 
ages,  it  has  been  conjectured,  not  improbably,  though 
without  necessity,  that  the  pilgrims,  of  whom  great  num- 
bers repaired  to  the  East  in  the  eleventh  century,  might 

.  have  obtained  notions  of  scenical  dialogue,  with  a  suc- 
cession of  characters,  and  with  an  ornamental  apparatus, 
in  which  theatrical  representation  properly  consists.  The 
earliest  mention  of  them,  it  has  been  said,  is  in  England. 
Geoffrey,  afterwards  abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  while  teaching 
a  school  at  Dunstable,  caused  one  of  the  shows  vulgarly 
called  miracles,  on  the  story  of  St.  Catherine,  to  be  re- 

*  Tlnbncht,  tU.  lie.    Glagntjuf,  ill.  Erst  act  of  the  Gelatins  to  hive  been 

614.    Andres,  r.  1U,  discussiiift  (he  bis-  written  mod  veil  known  not  liter  than 

tiry  of  Die  Italian  and  Spanish  theatres,  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cenUuy. 

Kives  the  precedence  to  tbe  Orfeo.  u  ■  >  TlrabncM.  eli.  303,  et  pott.     Bet- 

repneenied  play.  Ihough  ho  conceives  Ike  for.  L»  X-  oh.  SI.     Olngnenii,  vL  le. 
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presented  in  that  town.  Such  is  the  account  of  Matthew 
Paris,  who  mentions  the  circumstance  incidentally,  in 
consequence  of  a  fire  that  ensued.  This  must  have  been 
within  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  twelfth  century.* 
It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  Geoffrey,  a  native  of 
France,  had  some  earlier  models  in  his  own  country.  Le 
Bceuf  gives  an  account  of  a  mystery  written  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  preceding  century,  wherein  Virgil  is  introduced 
among  the  prophets  that  come  to  adore  the  Saviour; 
doubtless  in  allusion  to  the  fourth  eclogue. 

105.  Fitz-Stephen,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  dwells 
on  the  sacred  plays  acted  in  London,  represent- 
Eugiiib  ing  the  miracles  or  passions  of  martyrs.  They 
uvliais**  became  very  common  by  the  names  of  mys- 
teries or  miracles,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
and  were  not  only  exhibited  within  the  walls  of  convents, 
but  upon  public  occasions  and  festivals  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  people.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
performers  for  a  long  time  were'  always  ecclesiastics. 
The  earlier  of  these  religious  dramas  were  in  Latin.  A 
Latin  farce  on  St.  Nicolas  exists,  older  than  the  thir- 
teenth century."  It  was  slowly  that  the  modern  languages 
were  employed ;  and  perhaps  it  might  hence  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  greater  part  of  the  story  was  told  through 
pantomime.  But  as  this  was  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
spectators  could  not  always  follow  the  fable,  there  was 


'Matl.Parls,p.iool(edIi.ie8t).    Sea 

fin  dn  tralileme  siecle."— Quotation  In 

'artou's  34th  section  (Ui.  183-133)  for 

Jubiual,  UyBteres  In  salts  dn  Quloiienw 

a  early  drama,  and  BeanchampB,  Hist 

i  Theatre  Fran  cits,  vol.  f.,  or  Bonier- 

ek,  v.  »5-117,for  the  French  In  putica- 

Hroswlth*  vera  represented,  nor  ia  it  by 

r  ;  Tiraboscht.  ubl  supra,  or  Rlccobonl, 

any  meant  probable   that   they  were. 

..<  da  Theatre  ltallen,  for  that  of 

Until  the  new  languages,  which  alone 

»ly. 

the  people  understood,  were  employed 

[It  U  not  sufficient.  In  order  to  prove 

In  pupolar  writings,  the  stage  roust  hava 

been  silent    In  the  mystery  of  the  Wise 

rough  the  dark  ages.  Hint  we  should 

and  Foolish  Virgins,  we  find  both  Latin 

«■  o.  few  poetical  dialogue*  in  Latin, 

and  Provencal.     Tola,  Itherefore.  It  an 

Ilia,  abbess  of  Qandenmen,  In  the  10th 

old  as  the  11th  century,  or  a  UtlJo  later. 

e  of  ber  sacred  comedies  "  Dn  dea 

matlc  literature.     Several  others,  how 

among,  le  plus  brllLant,  peut-etn,  et 

ever,  are  referred  by  lata  French  anti- 

plus pnr  de  cetta  eerie  non  intflrtom- 

quaries  to  the  tune  age,  and  have  been 

e  il'rcnvres  drama  dquee,  Justm'ld  trop 

published  by  M.  Honmerque*.— ISH.J 

u  etudlceSn  qui  lient  le  theatre  palen, 

*  Journal  des  Havana,  1826,  p.  SOT. 

piratit  vers   le  clnquicme  slecle,  au 

These  fareea,  according  to  M.  Eaynouard, 
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an  obvious  inducement  to  make  use  of  the  vernacular 
language.  The  most  ancient  specimens  appear  to  bo 
■  those  which  Le  Grand  d'Aussy  found  among  the  com- 
positions of  the  Trouveurs.  He  has  published  extracts 
from  three ;  two  of  which  ate  in  the  nature  of  legendary 
mysteries ;  while  the  third,  .which  is  far  more  remark- 
able, and  may  possibly  be  of  the  following  century,  is  a 
pleasing  pastoral  drama,  of  which  there  seem  to  be  no 
other  instances  in  the  medieval  period."  Bouterwek 
mentions  a  fragment  of  a  German  mystery,  near  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century."  Next  to  this  it  seems 
that  we  Bhould  place  an  English  mystery  called  '  The 
Harrowing  of  Hell.'  "This,"  its  editor  observes,  "is 
believed  to  be  the  most  ancient  production  in  a  dra- 
matic form  in  our  language.  The  manuscript  from  which 
it  is  now  printed  is  on  vellum,  and  is  certainly  as  old  as 
the  reign  of  Edward  III,,  if  not  older.  It  probably 
formed  one  of  a  series  of  performances  of  the  same  kind, 
founded  upon  Scripture  history."  It  consists  of  a  pro- 
logue, epilogue,  and  intermediate  dialogue  of  nine  per- 
sons, Dominus,  Sathan,  Adam,  Eve,  &o.  Independently 
of  the  alleged  age  of  the  manuscript  itself,  the  language 
will  hardly  bo  thought  later  than  1350.d  This,  however, 
seems  to  stand  at  no  small  distance  from  any  extant  work 
of  the  kind.  Warton  having  referred  the  Chester  mys- 
teries to  1327,  when  he  supposes  them  to  have  been 
written  by  Banulph  Higden,  a  learned  monk  of  that  city, 
best  known  as  the  author  of  the  Polychronicon,  Soscoe 
positively  contradicts  him,  and  denies  that  any  dramatic 
composition  can  be  found  in  England  anterior  to  the  year 
1500,°     Two  of  these  Chester  mysteries  have  been  since 


1  It.  265.    The  '  Tragedy  of  lbs  Ten  Enrape  of  tint  early  age  has  yet  been 

Virpr.3'  w.iMifdit  Eiscnachii.  1322.  given  to  til*  press. 

This  Is  evidently  nothing  but  a  mystery.  [The  Harrowing  of  Hell  has  since  been 

Wober'aUlnstraUonsofNortDeraFoetrj,  published  by  Mr.   Hslliwell.     In  the 

p.  IB.— [AdramaoftheWfaeimiiFoolIsh  Theatre  Fmncala  do  Mnyen  Age,  IB3», 

Virgins,  written  in  a  mixture  of  Latin  M.  Michel  has  published  several  French 

and  Eomsnce,  and  ascribed  by  Le  Boraf  mysteries  or  miracle  plays  of  the  14th 

to  the  eleventh  century,  baa  been  pub-  century,  or  perhaps  earlier. — 1847.] 

lished  by  Raynonard-    Sea  Journal  dee  "  Lorenzo  do"  Medici,  L  399.    Roacoe 

(  Savana,  Jnne  1 B36.  p.  368,  for  this  early  thinks  there  la  reason  to  ratjecrnre  that 

mystery. — 1842. J  the  Miracle-play  acted  at  Ihuntable  was 

copies  (why  Valeria  tarn  parens  acctl  ?)  of  of  the  "  grotesque  exhibitions  "  known  hy 

this  very  curious  record  of  the  ancient  the  name  of  the  Harrowing  of  Hell.    In 
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printed ;  but  notwithstanding  the  very  respectable  autho- 
rities which  assign  them  to  the  fourteenth  century,  I 
cannot  but  consider  the  language  in  which  -we  now  read 
them  not  earlier,  to  say  the  least,  than  the  middle  of  the 
next.  It  is  possible  that  they  have  in  some  degree  been 
modernised.  Mr.  Collier  has  given  an  analysis  of  our 
own  extant  mysteries,  or,  as  he  prefers  to  call  them, 
Miracle  plays.'  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  dramatic 
merit,  even  with  copious  indulgence,  in  any  of  them ; 
and  some,  such  as  the  two  Chester  mysteries,  are  in  the 
lowest  style  of  buffoonery ;  yet  they  are  not  without 
importance  in  the  absolute  sterility  of  English  literature 
during  the  ago  in  which  we  presume  them  to  have  been 
written,  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV. 

106.  The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  were  fer- 
Flnt  tile  of  these  religious  dramas  in  many  parts  of 
Fr™ai  Europe.  They  were  frequently  represented  in 
"h™1"-  Germany,  but  more  in  Latin  than  the  mother- 
tongue.  The  French  Scriptural  theatre,  whatever  may 
have  been  previously  exhibited,  seems  not  to  be  traced 
in  permanent  existence  beyond  the  last  years  of  the  four- 
teenth century.'  It  was  about  1400,  according  to  Beau- 
champs,  or  some  years  before,  as  the  authorities  quoted 
by  Bouterwek  imply,  that  the  Confrairie  de  la  Passion 
de  N.  S.  was  established  as  a  regular  body  of  actors  at 
Paris.11  They  are  said  to  have  taken  their  name  from 
the  mystery  of  the  passion,  -which  in  fact  represented  the 
whole  life  of  our  Lord  from  his  baptism,  and  was  divided 
into  several  days.  In  pomp  of  show  they  far  excelled 
our  English  mysteries,  in  which  few  persons  appeared, 
and  the  scenery  was  simple.  But  in  the  mystery  of  the 
passion,  eighty-seven  characters  were  introduced  in  the 
first  day;  heaven,  earth,  and  hell  combined  to  people 
the  stage ;  several  scenes  were  written  for  singing,  and 
some  for  choruses.    The  dialogue,  of  which  I  have  only 


Ibis  we  have  Just  seen  that  he  was  mis- 

8L Crispinlen,  published  about  163 

taken,  and  probably  En  the  former. 

reviewed  by  Raynuuard  In  ttao  Jou 

1   Hist    of  Engllnh  Dramatic   Poetry, 

dea  SaTans  for  that  year.    He  Bcerm 

vol.  11.    The  Chaster  mysteries   were 

assign  no  date  to  this  mystery ;  hut 

printed  for  the  Boxbnrghe  Clnb  by  my 

scnted  long  before  (be  end  of  the  1 

called  the  Townley  mysteries  are  an- 

tecntb century.    But  not  perhaps  o 

nounced  for  publication,  (list.)— [They 

permanent  theatre.— IMJJ 
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seen  the  few  extracts  in  Bouterwek,  is  rather  similar  to 
that  of  our  own  mysteries,  though  less  rude,  and  with 
moro  efforts  at  a  tragic  tone.' 

107.  The  mysteries,  not  confined  to  Scriptural  themes, 
embraced  those  which  were  hardly  less  sacred  Tta«tri™i 
and  trustworthy  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  the  ™*m<i«t. 
legends  of  saints.  These  afforded  ample  scope  for  the 
gratification  which  great  part  of  mankind  seem  to  take 
in  witnessing  the  endurance  of  pain.  Thus,  in  one  of 
iheise  Parisian  mysteries,  St.  Barbara  is  hung  up  by  the 
heels  on  the  stage  ;  and  after  uttering  her  remonstrances 
in  that  unpleasant  situation,  is  torn  with  pincers  and 
scorched  with  lamps  before  the  audience.  The  decora- 
tions of  this  theatre  must  have  appeared  splendid.  A 
large  scaffolding  at  the  back  of  the  stage  displayed 
heaven  above  and  hell  below,  between  which  extended 
the  world,  with  representations  of  the  spot  where  tho 
scene  lay.  Nor  was  the  machinist's  art  unknown.  An 
immense  dragon,  with  eyes  of  polished  steel,  sprang  out 
from  hell,  in  a  mystery  exhibited  at  Mete  in  the  year 
1437,  and  spread  his  wings  so  near  to  the  spectators  that 
they  were  all  in  consternation ."  Many  French  mysteries, 
chiefly  without  date  of  the  year,  are  in  print,  and  pro- 
bably belong,  typographically  speaking,  to  the  present 
century,  (hie  bears,  according  to  Brunei,  the  date  of 
1484."  These  may,  however,  have  been  written  long 
before  their  publication.  '  Beanchamps  has  given  a  list 
of  early  mysteries  and  moralities  in  the  French  language, 
beginning  near  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

108.  The  religious  drama  was  doubtless  full  as  ancient 
in  Italy  as  in  any  other  country ;  it  was  very  IlaVtim 
congenial  to  a  people  whose  delight  in  sensible  niigfoai 
objects  is  so  intense.     It  did  not  supersede  the  dnun"s' 
extemporaneous  performances,  the  mimi  and  hisfcriones, 
who  had    probably  never    intermitted    their  sportive 
licence  since  the  days  of  their  Oscan  fathers,  and  of 
whom  we  find  mention,  sometimes  with  severity,  some- 
times with  toleration,  in  ecclesiastical  writers,*  but  it 
came  into  competition  with  them ;    and  thus  may   be 
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■aid  to  have  commenced  in  the  thirteenth  century  a 
war  of  regnlar  comedy  against  the  lawless  savages  of  the 
stage,  which  has  only  been  terminated  in  Italy  within 
very  recent  recollection.  We  find  a  society  del  Gonfa* 
lone  established  at  Borne  in  1264,  the  statutes  of  which 
declare  that  it  is  designed  to  represent  the  passion  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  condescended  to 
publish  a  drama  of  this  kind  on  the  martyrdom  of  two 
saints  ;  and  a  considerable  collection  of  similar  produc- 
tions during  the  fifteenth  century  was  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Eoscoe.' 

109.  Next  to  the  mysteries  came  the  kindred  class, 

styled  moralities.     But  as  .these  belong  more 

'*"    peculiarly  to  the  next  century,  both  in  England 

and  France,  though  they  began  about  the  present  time, 

we  may  better  reserve  them  for  that  period.     There  is 

still  another  species  of  dramatic  composition, 
*™'  what  may  be  called  the  farce,  not  always  very 
distinguishable  from  comedy,  but  much  shorter,  admit- 
ting more  buffoonery  without  reproach,  and  more  desti- 
tute of  any  serious  or  practical  end.  It  maybe  reckoned 
a  middle  link  between  the  extemporaneous  effusions  of 
the  mimes*  and  the  legitimate  drama.  The  French  have 
a  diverting  piece  of  this  kind,  Mattre  Fatelin,  ascribed 
to  Pierre  Blanchet,  and  first  printed  in  1490.  It  was 
restored  to  the  stage,  with  much  alteration,  under  the 
name  of  L'Avocat  Patelin,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century ;  and  contains  strokes  of  humour  which 
Moliere  would  not  have  disdained.'1  Of  these  productions 
there  were  not  a  few  in  Germany,  called  Fastnachte- 
spiele,  or  Carnival  plays,  written  in  the  licence  which 
that  season  has  generally  permitted.  They  are  scarce, 
and  of  little  value.  The  most  remarkable  is  the  Apo- 
theosis of  Pope  Joan,  a  tragi  -comic  legend,  written  about 
1480/ 


316,  disputes  the  antiquity  of  my  ece 
M  representation!  traly  dramatic 
Italy  ;  In  which  be  seems  to  be  mistaken,    c.  SB;  Biogr.  Univ.,  Blanchet;  and  B 

*The  proverbial  expression  for  qnit-       r  Bouterwefc,  Geach.   der  Dented 
ting  a  illgreMion,  Revenona  a  nos.  too        ■"-     ■      ■       --■■  -■-      "  ' 
tuns,  li  taken  from  this  fares;  which 
at  least  short,  and  as  laughable  at  mi 
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110.  Euclid  was  printed  for  the  first  time  at  Venice 
in  1482 ;  the  diagrams  in  this  edition  are  en-  Maibema- 
graved  on  copper,  and  remarkably  clear  and  «•!«*»» 
neat.'  The  translation  is  that  of  Campanile  from  the 
Arabic.  The  Cosmography  of  Ptolemy,  which  had  been 
already  twice  published  in  Italy,  appeared  the  same  year 
at  Ulm,  with  maps  by  Donis,  some  of  them  traced  after 
the  plans  drawn  by  Agathodsmon,  some  modem ;  and  it 
was  reprinted,  as  well  as  Euclid,  at  the  same  place  in 
1480.  The  tables  of  Begiomontanus  were  printed  both 
at  Augsburg  and  Venice  in  1490.  We  may  take  this 
occasion  of  introducing  two  names  which  do  not  exclu- 
sively belong  to  the  exact  sciences,  nor  to  the  present 
period. 

111.  Leo  Baptista  Alberta  was  a  man,  who,  if  measured 
by  the  universality  of  bis  genius,  may  claim  a  i*,Beptii- 
place  in  the  temple  of  glory  he  has  not  filled ;  *■  Aibsrti. 
the  author  of  a  Latin  comedy,  entitled  Philodoxios, 
which  the  younger  Aldus  Mauutius  afterwards  published 
aa  the  genuine  work  of  a  supposed  ancient  Lepidus ;  a 
moral  writer  in  the  various  forms  of  dialogue,  disserta- 
tion, fable,  and  light  humour ;  a  poet,  extolled  by  some, 
though  not  free  from  the  rudeness  of  his  age ;  a  philoso- 
pher of  the  Platonic  school  of  Lorenzo ;  a  mathematician 
and  inventor  of  optical  instruments;  a  painter,  and  the 
author  of  the  earliest  modem  treatise  on  painting;  a 
sculptor,  and  the  flint  who  wrote  about  sculpture ;  a 
musician,  whose  compositions  excited  the  applause  of 
his  contemporaries;  an  architeot  of  profound  skill,  not 
only  displayed  in  many  works,  of  which  the  church  of  . 
St.  Francis  at  Rimini  is  the  most  admired,'  but  in  a 
theoretical  treatise,  De  re  ssdificatoriii,  published  posthu- 
mously in  1485.  It  has  been  called  the  only  work  on 
architecture  which  we  can  place  on  a  level  with  that  of 
Vitruvius,  and  by  some  has  been  preferred  to  it.  Alberti 

'  •  A  beautiful  ropy  of  thia  edition,  pre-  ltilied  at  Florence  In  1181.    See  Brunei, 

■ented  to  Mooenlgo,  dogs  of  Venice,  la  Mannel    da    Lthnlie,    Wbdln'i    lilbL 

In  the  Biilbh  Museum.    Tbe  dlngnune.  Spencer,  4c. 

especliUy  those  which  represent  Hilda,  «  [Let  me  add  that  of  St.  Andrew  it 

■re  better  tban  Id  most  of  our  modem  Mantua,  worthy  of  comparison  with  tbe 

editions  of  Euclid.   IwUItakethlaoppor-  beet  of  (he  sixteenth  century,  and  free 

tanlty  of  mentioning   that  the  earliest  from  the  eiceasivo  decoration  by  wlilcfc 

book  Id  which  engmvlnfp  ere  found  is  they  often  lose  sight  both  of  pure  taete 

(he  edition  of  Dante  by  Landlno,  pub-  end  religions  effect— 1MJJ 
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had  deeply  meditated  the  remains  of  Roman  antiquity, 
and  endeavoured  to  derive  from  them  general  theorems 
of  beauty,  variously  applicable  to  each,  description  of 
buildings." 

112.  This  great  man  seems  to  have  had  two  impedi- 
ments to  his  permanent  glory :  one,  that  he  came  a  few 
years  too  soon  into  the  world,  before  his  own  language 
was  become  polished,  and  before  tike  principles  of  taste 
in  art  had  been  wholly  developed ;  the  other,  that,  splen- 
did as  was  his  own  genius,  there  were  yet  two  men  a 
little  behind,  in  the  presence  of  whom  his  star  has  paled; 
men  not  superior  to  Albert!  in  universality  of  mental 
powers,  but  in  their  transcendency  and  command  over 
immortal  fame.  Many  readers  will  have  perceived  to 
whom  I  allude — Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Michael 
Angelo. 

113.  None  of  the  writings  of  Leonardo  were  published 
Leonardo  till  moro  than  a  century  after  his  death  ;  and, 
&>  vinci.   indeed,  the  most  remarkable  of  them  are  still 

in  manuscript.  We  cannot,  therefore,  give  him  a  deter- 
minate place  under  this  rather  than  any  other  decen- 
nium ;  but  as  he  was  bom  in  1452,  we  may  presume  his 
mind  to  have  been  in  full  expansion  before  1490.  His 
Treatise  on  Painting  is  known  as  a  very  early  disquisi- 
tion on  the  rules  of  the  art.  But  bis  greatest  literary 
distinction  is  derived  from  those  short  fragments  of  his 
unpublished  writings  that  appeared  not  many  years 
since;  and  which,  according  at  least  to  our  common 
estimate  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  are  more  like 
revelations  of  physical  truths  vouchsafed  to  a  single 
mind,  than  the  superstructure  of  its  reasoning  upon  any 
established  basis.  The  discoveries  which  made  Galileo, 
and  Kepler,  and  Mtestlin,  and  Maurolyous,  and  Castelli, 
and  other  names  illustrious,  the  system  of  Copernicus, 
the  very  theories  of  recent  geologers,  are  anticipated  by 
Da  Vinci,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages,  not  perhaps 
in  the  most  precise  language,  or  on  the  most  conclusive 
reasoning,  but  so  as  to  strike  us  with  something  like  the 
awe  of  preternatural  knowledge.  In  an  age  of  so  much 
dogmatism,  he  first  laid  down  the  grand  principle  of 
Bacon,  that  experiment  and  observation  must  be  the 
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guides  to  just  theory  in  the  investigation  of  nature.  If 
any  doubt  could  be  harboured,  not  as  to  the  right  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinoi  to  stand  as  the  first  name  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  which  is  beyond  all  doubt,  hut  as  to  his 
originality  in  so  many  discoveries,  which  probably  no 
one  man,  especially  in  such  circumstances,  has  ever- 
made,  it  must  be  on  an  hypothesis,  not  very  untenable, 
that  some  parts  of  physical  scienoe  had  already  attained 
a  height  which  mere  books  do  not  record.  The  extraor- 
dinary works  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  the  middle- 
ages,  especially  in  the  fifteenth  century,  as  well  as  those 
of  ToBcanelli  and  Fioravanti,  which  we  have  mentioned, 
lend  some  countenance  to  this  opinion.  Leonardo  him- 
self speaks  of  the  earth's  annual  motion,  in  a  treatise  that 
appears  to  have  been  written  about  1510,  as  the  opinion 
of  many  philosophers  in  his  age.' 

*    Tbe  mmnacrtpte  of  Leonardo  da  i 

Vlnd,  now  at  Parle,  are  the  JoatiflcaUon  a 

of  whit  haa  been  mid  In  the  taxi    A  t 

«Lort  acconnt  of  them  ni  given  by  r 

Ventnrl.  who  designed  to  line  published  eependan t  •  regard*  to 

a  part ;    but,   Laving   reUnqniiled  that  da  lljdranllqoe. 

Intention,  the  fragment!  be  has  made  ."'  II  fimt  done  placer  Leonard  k  la  tSte 

are  very  remarkable,  and  not,  I  behave,  pfayilco'mathematlqnee,  at  da  la  vialo 

vet;  generally  known,  I  shall  extract  a  methods  d'eBJdier  perml  lea  modemeB. 

few  paMagea  from  hla  Rjaai   mi  la  P.  S. 

OuvTageephyalcc-rriatlLerAatiqDeBdeLeo-  Tbe  drat  extract  Veistnrl  givea  la  en- 

nard  de  Vinci    Parle,  iwi.  titled.  On  me  deacent  of  heavy  bodlea 

En  mdcaniqne,  Vinci  onnalaaalt,  en-  combined  with  the  rotation  of  the  earth, 

tr'antrcechoaes;  1. La meorte dee forcet  He  here  isanmea  the  latter,  and  con- 
s  that  a  body  falling  to  the  earth. 


ea  virtoellea    foi 
la  anblime  analyse  a       Vtnd  had  Tery  extraordinary  llghta  aa 
oe  Jonre  *  ea  plua  arande  gene,    to  mechanical  motkoa-    He  aaya  plainly 


aerlenne,  la  nature  dea  ombrea  ovhamaa,  will  re-ascend  with  the  aome  velocity  a*. 

Irs  mou.emena  de  1'iria,  lei  cOVta  de  la  If  It  bad  fallen  down  the  height.    Be  fre- 

dnree  de  rimpreaeion  vialble.  at  ptnalesn  qoently  repeata  that  every  body  weighs 

antrea  phdnomeDea  da  i'mll  qn'on  no  In  the  direction  of  lie  movement,  and 

rencontre  point  dam  Vitelllon.     Knfin  wtlghi  the  mora  to  the  ratio  of  lta  velo- 

noo  aealement  Vlnd  avail  remarqne"  toot  city  j  by  welgbt  evidently  meaning  what 
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SUU  of  Learning  in  Italy  —  latin  ud  Itallsn  Poets  —  Learning  in  Franco  and 
Enajand  —  Eraamos  —  Popular  Literature  and  Poetry  —  Other  Kinds  or  Lite- 
rature —  QeDersl  Literary  Cosrscter  of  Fifteenth  Century  —  Book-tmde,  it* 
Privilege  snd  Bestrsints. 

114.  The  year  1494  is  distinguished  by  an  edifion  of 
Mosebiib,  generally  thought  the  first  work  from  the  press 

we  call  tons.    He  sppllc*  this  to  the    nypeutvimitf  flsmmenlanrMnanimal 
centrirngal  force  of  bodire  In  rotation :    terrcstro  ou  serlen.    Ancnn  animal  no 

direction  do  son  mouYement.  ne  sit  pss. 

Loreqn'on  emplop  ■"»  machine  quel-       Tincl'i  observations  on  toe  conduct  of 

1-  ,„,  uon,,  (Trove,    the  understanding  are  alio  very  much 

beyond  his  time.    £  extract  a  few  of 


m  lyons  tlrd  dee  regies  generales ; 

uesregles. 

philoeopinod  theory  of  motam  as  nneqoi-  una  fc  qnol  ban  cee  regies,  mo  direj- 

vocslly  ss  my  of  them.  vous:    Jo  reponds  qu'eues  nous  dlrlgeni 

Vinci  had  a  better  notion  of  geology  dans  les  rechercbes  de  la  natnre  et  les 

thsnnrat  of  his  contemporaries,  sad  saw  operations  de  l'art.  Ellen  empechent  que 

that  the  »m  had  oxvered  the  mountains  nuqs  ne  none  abuslons  nonHnemes  ou  les 

which  contained  shells:  Ces  coqnlllages  antren.en  rums  promettanl  des  resultats 

1'eandeIamerlerecouiTalt.  Les  bancs,  U  n'y  a  point  de  certitude  dans  les 
par  la  suite  de.  temps,  out.  A  reconverts  "*™es  «4m  »  pent  pa,  appllquer 
par  d'autree  conches  da  llmon  de  dir-  inelqne  parte  des  matheruatiques,  on 
ferenteahautenrejaiiial.lestoqiilllesont  1™  n'en  dependent  pas  do  quelque  ma- 
did enclavdes  »ns  le  bourlaer  amonceld  Biers. 

au  deems  Jusqu'i  Bortfr  de  l'esa.    He  Dans  1'dtude  des  sciences  qui  tiennent 

seems  to  have  had  an  Idea  of  the  eleva-  an  ™*a™a™  ™.  n«i  ™  ™—L 

Hon  of  the  continents,  though  be  gives  V 


He  explained  the  obscnre  light  of  th*  qnils  n'e 
unlllnnilnated  part  of  the  moon  by  the  aeule,  en 
reflection  of  the  earth,  ss  afswtlln  did    idnles.    : 


ohacura,  and  describes  Its  effect  Ha  appp 
perceived  that  reaplrable  air  must  snp-  des  s 
port  fume :  Lorsque  1'air  n'est  pas  dans    la  n 
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established  at  Venice  by  Alius  Manutma,  who  had  settled 
there  in  1489."  In  the  course  of  about  twenty  A|d|M 
years,  with  some  interruption,  he  gave  to  the  ant 
world  several  of  the  principal  Greek  authors ;  *diUoM- 
and  though,  as  we  have  seen,  not  absolutely  the  earliest 
printer  in  that  language,  be  bo  far  excelled  all  others  in 
the  number  of  his  editions,  that  he  may  be  justly  said  to 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  list.  It  is  right,  however,  to 
mention  that  Zarot  had  printed  Hesiod  and  Theocritus 
in  one  volume,  and  also  Isocratee,  at  Milan,  in  1493 ; 
that  the  Anthologia  appeared  at  Florence  in  1494; 
Lucian  and  Apollonius  Khodius  in  1496 ;  the  Lexicon 
of  Suidas  at  Milan  in  1499.  About  fifteen  editions  of 
Greek  works,  without  reckoning  Craston's  Lexicon  and 
several  grammars,  had  been  published  before  the  close 
of  the  century.'  The  most  remarkable  of  the  Aldine 
editions  are  the  Aristotle,  in  five  volumes,  the  first  bear- 
ing the  date  of  1495,  the  last  of  1498,  and  nine  plays  of 
Aristophanes  in  the  latter  year.     In  this  Aristophanes, 

■  Vinci  says  In  another  place ;  Mon  do-    Sapper,  at  Milan,  Is  the  earliest  of  the 
Kin  st  da  clter  d'abord  1 'experience,  et    great  pictures  In  Italy,  and  that  tome 

•cut  eontralnll  d'aglr  de  Wile  inanlfcre.     Kiphael.     HI*  only  published  work,  tha 
Ceat  lam^thodequ'mdokt  ohsen«rdaat    Treatise  on  Painting,  does  him  In 


QreA  poem  by  or 
Prodromes.      Benoaard,  Hist,  de 
Imprirnerie  dai  A'  " 


n  well,  and  in  tint  printed  in 

....  _t...  ._     .     .  r  time,  be  and  Latin,  and  of  ei 

Bays,  artillery  tun  font  times  lie  power  (Leo  X.,  CD,  xl.)  H 

It  used  to  haw.  It  Is  necessary  that  the  with  socb  avidity 

fortification  of  towns  should  be  strength-  inquiring  for  It  In 

«ned  In  the  same  proportion.     He  was  that  not  a  copy  c 

employed  on  several  great  worts  of  en-  mained  unsold."    . 

gtaeerlng.   So  wonderful  was  the  variety  below,  a  different 

of  power  in  Ihla  mlmcie  of  nature.    For  words  of  Erasmus. 
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and  perhaps  in  other  editions  of  this  time,  Aldus  had 
fortunately  the  assistance  of  Marcus  Musunie,  one  of  tiie 
last,  but  by  no  means  the  least  eminent,  of  the. Greeks 
who  transported  their  language  to  Italy.  Musurus  wan 
now  a  public  teacher  at  Padua.  John  Lascaris,  son,  per- 
haps, of  Constantino,  edited  the  Anthologia  at  Florence. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  Italy  had  as  yet  produced 
any  scholar,  unless  it  were  Varino,  more  often  called 
Phavorinus,  singly  equal  to  the  task  of  superintending  a 
Greek  edition.  His  Thesaurus  Cornucopias,  a  collection 
of  thirty-four  grammatical  tracts  in  Greek,  printed  1496, 
may  be  an  exception.  The  Etymologicum  Magnum, 
Venice,  1499,  being  a  lexicon  with  only  Greek  explana- 
tions, is  supposed  to  be  chiefly  due  to  Musurus.  Aldus 
had  printed  Craston's  Lexicon  in  1497,  with  the  addition 
of  an  index ;  this  has  often  been  mistaken  for  an  original 

115.  The  state  of  Italy  was  not  so  favourable  as  it  had 
d«iim  of  *,eeri  to  *°e  advancement  of  philosophy.  After 
inuring  la  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici  from  Florence,  in 
My-  1494,  the  Platonic  academy  was  broken  up ; 
and  that  philosophy  never  found  again  a  friendly  soil  in 
Italy,  though  Ficinus  had  endeavoured  to  keep  it  up 
by  a  Latin  translation  of  Plotinus.  Aristotle  and  his 
followers  began  now  to  regain  the  ascendant.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  thought  that  even  polite  letters  were  not  bo 
flourishing  as  they  had  been ;  no  one  at  least  yet  ap- 
peared to  fill  the  place  of  Hermolaus  Barbarus,  who 
died  in  1493,  or  Politian,  who  followed  him  the  next 
year. 

116.  Hermolaus  Barbarus  was  a  noble  Venetian ,  whom 
Hennoiuu  Europe  agreed  to  place  next  to  Politian  in 
Barbmu-  critical  learning,  and  to  draw  a  line  between 
them  and  any  third  name.  "  No  time,  no  accident,  no 
destiny,"  says  an  enthusiastic  scholar  of  the  next  age, 
"  will  ever  efface  their  remembrance  from  the  hearts  of 
the  learned."*    Erasmus  calls  him  a  truly  great  and 

1  Renourd ;  Boocoe'i  Leo  X..  ch.  xl.  pnedltoa  I  Hi  TjMnum  UngmM  Jaippri- 

*  H&bai t  ntaln  hac  iyUn.  bonarum  dem  wjaalentem  et  malts  barbtrieA  rubi- 

Hlemnun    froceta   duos,  Hennglamn  glne  exesim,  sd  priitlnnm  reroore  nlls- 

"  "■"  "  * "  w  Angelmn  PolitUoum :  rem  conitl  mint,  atqae  lUlu  «ous  profMto 
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divine  man.  He  filled  many  honourable  offices  for  the 
republic  ;  but  lamented  that  they  drew  him  away  from 
that  learning  .for  which  he  Bays  he  was  born,  and  to 
which,  alone  be  was  devoted."  Yet  Hermolaus  is  but 
faintly  kept  in  mind  at  the  present  day.  In  his  Latin 
stylo,  with  the  same  fault  as  Politian,  an  affectation  of 
obsolete  words,  he  is  less  flexible  and  elegant.  Bat  bis 
chief  merit  was  in  the  restoration  of  tbe  text  of  ancient 
writers.  He  boasts  that  he  had  corrected  above  Ave 
thousand  passages  in  Pliny's  natural  history,  and  more 
than  three  hundred  in  the  very  brief  geography  of  Pom- 
ponius  Mela.  Hardouin,  however,  charges  bim  with 
extreme  rashness  in  altering  passages  be  did  not  under- 
stand. The  pope  had  nominated  Hermolaus  to  the 
greatest  post  in  the  Venetian  church,  the  patriarchate  of 
Aquileia ;  but  his  mortification  at  finding  that  the  senate 
refused  to  concur  in  the  appointment  is  said  to  have 
hastened  his  death.1 

117.  A  Latin  poet  once  of  great  celebrity,  ', 
Mantuan,  seems  to  fall  within  this  period  as 
fitly  as  any  other,  though  several  of' his  poems 
had  been  separately  printed  before,  and  their  collective 
publication  was  not  till  1513.  Editions  recur  very 
frequently  in  the  bibliography  of  Italy  and  Germany. 
He  was,  and  long  continued  to  be,  tbe  poet  of  school- 
rooms. Erasmus  says  that  he  would  be  placed  by  pos- 
terity not  much  below  Virgil;11  and  the  marquis  of 
Mantua,  anticipating  this  suffrage,  erected  their  statues 
side  by  side.  Such  is  the  security  of  contemporary 
compl  imen  ts  ]  Mantuan  has  long  been  utterly  neglected, 
and  does  not  find  a  place  in  most  selections  of  Latin 
poetry.  His  Eclogues  and  Silvan  are  said  to  be  the  least 
bad  of  his  numerous  works.  He  was  among  the  many 
assailants  of  the  church,  or  at  least  the  court  of  Eomo ; 
and  this  animosity  inspired  him  with  some  bitter,  or 

aunorlfile  lis-    Hccren.  p.  214. 

1*  semper  In        Jltnlilms  fallit  auguiium.  Kit,  Brit 

>rilsis  conie-    Bilqauulo    Baptist*  hid   concha    gloria 


lends.   Brixsn*  Eragmo  In  EraattL,  Epi&L  pend.   ad   Erftam.,  Kplat.  CCCXGT.   (edit. 

coll.  I.ngiL)    U  b  not  eoDoerranle  tblt  Kits- 

t  Hainan,  1L 300.  mn  meant  thli  literally;  bnt  the  drift 

*  Beyle;   Nioeron,  voL  iIt.j  Tire-  of  the  letter  ti  to  encourage  the  reediu| 

tmstlii,   -1L    162;     Cenrianl,   ill.    IS);  of Chrlatlio poeta. 
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rather  vigorous,  invectives.  But  he  became  afterwards 
a  Carmelite  friar.*  HaruUus,  a  Greek  by  birth,  has 
obtained  a  certain  reputation  for  his  Latin  poems,  which 
are  of  no  great  value. 

118.  A  far  superior  name  is  that  of  Fontanus,  to 

whom,  if  we  attend  to  Bome  critics,  we  must 
award  the  palm  above  all  Latin  poets  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  If  I  might  venture  to  set  my  own 
taste  against  theirs,  I  should  not  agree  to  his  superiority 
over  Folitian.  His  hexameters  are  by  no  means  deficient 
in  harmony,  and  may  perhaps  be  more  correct  than  those 
of  his  rival,  but  appear  to  mo  less  pleasing  and  poetical. 
His  lyric  poems  are  like  too  much  modern  Latin,  in  a 
tone  of  languid  voluptuousness,  and  ring  changes  on  the 
various  beauties  of  his  mistress,  and  the  sweetness  of 
her  kisses.  The  few  elegies  of  Fontanus,  among  which 
that  addressed  to  his  wife,  on  the  prospect  of  peace,  is 
the  best  known,  fall  very  short  of  the  admirable  lines  of 
Folitian  on  the  death  of  Ovid.  Fontanus  wrote  some 
moral  and  political  essays  in  prose,  which  are  said  to  be 
full  of  just  observations  and  sharp  satire  on  the  court  of 
Bome,  and  written  in  a  style  which  his  contemporaries 
regarded  with  admiration.  They  were  published  in 
1490.  Erasmus,  though  a  parsimonious  distributor  of 
praise  to  the  Italians,  has  acknowledged  their  merit  in 
the  Ciceronianus.' 

119.  Fontanus  presided  at  this  time  over  the  Noapo- 
se.pouua  litan  academy,  a  dignity  which  he  had  attained 
*5£nT-  upon  the  death  of  Beccatelli,  in  1471,  This 
was,  after  the  decline  of  the  Roman  and  the  Florentine 
academies,  by  far  the  most  eminent  re-union  of  literary 


Id  certain!;  be  exclnaed.    ad  pa 
be  Its  merit    Ccnilui    qnSdem  Pontano  bvfuIbh  ar 
extract,  better  Ihan  what  I    prima  quaque  in  vmtloDu  tnM—t,  Ha 
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men  in  Italy;  and,  though  it  was  long  conspicuous, 
seems  to  have  reached  its  highest  point  in  the  last  years 
of  this  century,  under  the  patronage  of  the  mild  Fre- 
deric of  Aragon,  and  during  that  transient  calm  which 
Naples  was  permitted  to  enjoy  between  the  invasions  of 
Charles  VIII.  and  Louis  XII.  That  city  and  kingdom 
afforded  many  lovers  of  learning  and  poetry,  some  of 
them  in  the  class  of  its  nobles ;  each  district  being,  as  it 
were,  represented  in  this  academy  by  one  or  more  of 
its  distinguished  residents.  But  other  members  were 
associated  from  different  parts  of  Italy ;  and  the  whole 
constellation  of  names  is  still  brilliant,  though  some  have 
grown,  dim  by  time.  The  house  of  Este,  at  Ferrara, 
were  still  the  liberal  patrons  of  genius;  none  more 
eminently  than  their  reigning  marquis,  Hercules  I. 
And  not  less  praise  is  due  to  the  families  who  held  the 
principalities  of  Urbino  and  Mantua.' 

120.  A  poem  now  appeared  in  Italy,  well  deserving 
of  attention  for  its  own  sake,  but  still  more  so 
on  account  of  the  excitement  and  direction  it  Boi*rdo- 
gave  to  one  of  the  most  famous  poets  that  ever  lived. 
Matteo  Maria  Boiardo,  count  of  Scandiano,  a  man 
esteemed  and  trusted  at  the  court  of  Ferrara,  amused 
his  leisure  in  the  publication  of  a  romantic  poem,  for 
which  the  stories  of  Charlemagne  and  his  paladins, 
related  by  one  who  assumed  the  name  of  Turpin,  and 
already  woven  into  long  metrical  narrations,  current 
at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  during  the  fifteenth 
century  in  Italy,  supplied  materials,  which  are  almost 
lost  in  the  original  inventions  of  the  author.  The  first 
edition  of  this  poem  is  without  date,  but  probably  in 
1495.  The  author,  who  died  the  year  before,  left  it  un- 
finished at  the  ninth  canto  of  the  third  book.  Agostur, 
in  1 51 6,  published  a  continuation,  indifferently  executed, 
in  three  more  books ;  but  the  real  complement  of  tho 
Innamorato  is  the  F arioso."  The  Orlando  Innamorato 
of  Boiardo  has  hitherto  not  received  that  share  of  renown 
which  seems  to  be  its  due :  overpowered  by  the  splendour 
of  Ariosto's  poem,  and  almost  set  aside  in  its  original 
form  by  die  improved  edition  or  remaking  (rifacoimento), 
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which  Bern!  afterwards  gave,  it  has  rarely  been  sought 
or  quoted,  even  in  Italy.* 

121.  The  style  in  uncouth  and  hard ;  but  with  great 
defects  of  style,  which  should  be  the  source  of 

of  m       perpetual  delight,  no  long  poem  will  be  read ; 

p™-  and  it  has  been  observed  by  Ginguene  with 
home  justice,  that  Boiardo's  name  is  better  remembered, 
though  his  original  poem  may  have  been  more  completely 
neglected,  through  the  process  to  which  Berni  has  sub- 
jected it.  In  point  of  novel  invention  and  just  keeping 
of  character,  especially  the  latter,  he  has  not  been  sur- 
passed by  his  illustrious  follower  Ariosto ;  and  whatever 
of  this  we  find  in  the  Orlando  Innamorato  is  due  to 
Boiardo  alone;  for  Berni  has  preserved  the  sense  of 
almost  every  stanza.  The  imposing  appearance  of 
Angelica  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  in  the  first  canto, 
opens  the  poem  with  a  splendour  rarely  equalled,  with 
a  luxuriant  fertility  of  invention,  and  with  admirable 
art;  judiciously  presenting  the  subject  in  so  much 
singleness,  that  amidst  all  the  intricacies  and  episodes 
of  the  story,  the  reader  never  forgets  the  incomparable 
princess  of  Albracca.  The  latter  city,  placed  in  that 
remote  Cathay  which  Marco  Polo  had  laid  open  to  the 
range  of  fancy,  and  its  siege  by  Agrican's  innumerable 
cavalry,  are  creations  of  Boiardo's  most  inventive  mind. 
Nothing  in  Ariosto  is  conceived  so  nobly,  or  so  much  in 
the  true  genius  of  romance.  Castelvetro  asserts  that  the 
names  Gradasso,  Mandricardo,  Sobrino,  and  others  which 
Boiardo  has  given  to  his  imaginary  characters,  belonged 
to  his  own  peasants  of  Scandiano ;  and  some  have  im- 
proved upon  this  by  assuring  us,  that  those  who  take 
the  pains  to  ascertain  the  fact,  may  still  find  the  repre- 
sentatives of  these  sonorous  heroes  at  the  plough,  which, 
if  the  story  were  true,  ought  to  be  the  case,'1    But  we 

c  See  my  friend  Mr.Panizil's  eicellent  renoe  on  the  raoeetlYe  raerila  of  Arioeto 

Introduction  to  bis  edition  of  the  Orlando  and  Tajso,  having  asserted  thla,  they  do 

Innamorato.    This  poem  had  never  been  not  den;  the  fact,  but  ssy  It  stands  on 

reprinted  ainoa  1 544 ;  so  much  was  Roa-  the  authority  of  Castelvetro.    Open  dl 

ooo  deceived  In  fancying  (hat  -  the  aim.  Taaao,  4U.,  IL  H.   The  critics  held  rather 

pUcllyoItbeoriguulbaacansedltto  be  a  pedantic  doctrine,   that,  though  the 

preferred  to  the  same  work,  as  altowd  names  of  private  men  may  be  feigned, 

or  reformed  by  Francesco  Berni,"    Life  the  poet  has  no  right  to  Introduce  king) 
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may  give  him  credit  for  talent  enough  to  invent  those 
appellations ;  ho  hardly  found  an  Albracca  on  his  do- 
mains ;  and  those  who  grudge  him  the  rest,  acknowledge 
that,  in  a  moment  of  inspiration,  while  hunting,  the 
name  of  Bodomont  occurred  to  his  mind.  We  know 
how  finely  Milton,  whose  ear  pursued,  almost  to  excess, 
the  pleasure  of  harmonious  names,  and  who  loved  to 
expatiate  in  these  imaginary  regions,  has  alluded  to 
Boiardo's  poem  in  the  Paradise  Regained.  The  lines 
-are  perhaps  the  most  musical  he  has  ever  produced  ■ — 


Both  paynim  and  the  pw tb  of  Charlemagne.* 

122.  The  Mambriano  of  Francesco  Bello,  surnamed  11 
Oieco,  another  poem  of  the  same  romantic  Ynacemx 
class,  was  published  posthumously  in  1497.  BeUo- 
Apostolo  Zeno;  as  quoted  by  Roscoe,  attributes  the 
neglect  of  the  Mambriano  to  its  wanting  an  Ariosto  to 
continue  its  subject,  or  a  Berni  to  reform  its  style.'  But 
this  seems  a  capricious  opinion.  Bello  composed  it  at 
intervals  to  amuse  the  courtiers  of  the  marquis  of 
Mantua.  The  poem,  therefore,  wants  unity.  "  It  is  a 
re-union,"  says  Mr.  Fanizzi,  "  of  detached  tales,  without ' 
any  relation  to  each  other,  except  in  so  far  as  most  of 
the  same  actors  are  before  us.""  We  may  perceive  by 
this,  how  little  a  series  of  rhapsodies,  not  directed  by  a 
controlling  unity  of  purpose,  even  though  the  work  of 
s  single  man,  are  likely  to  fall  into  a  connected  poem. 
But  that  a  long  poem,  such  as  the  greatest  and  most 
ancient  of  all,  of  singular  coherence  and  subordination  of 
parts  to  an  end,  should  be  framed  from  the  random  and 
insulated  songs  of  a  great  number  of  persons,  is  almost 
as  incredible  as  that  the  annals  of  Ennius,  to  use  Cicero's 
argument  against  the  fortuitous  origin,  of  the  world, 
■should  be  formed  by  shaking  together  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet. 

*  Book  HI.  p  360.     He  don  sot  highly  pralte  the 
'  Leo  X.,  ch.  II.  poem,  of  which  he  gtota  an  analyila  with 

*  1'ariiiii'B  Introduction  to  Botaidn,    exlractt.    See  too  Ginguenc".  vol.  1v. 
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123.  Near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  we  find  a 
iwun  great  increase  of  Italian  poetry,  to  which  tho 
pooiiy  oemi  patronage  and  example  of  Lorenzo  had  given 
ottto1  encouragement.  It  is  not  easy  to  place  within 
ttaiaij.  tmek  narrow  limits  as  a  decennial  period  the 
names  of  writers  whose  productions  were  frequently  not 
published,  at  least  collectively,  during  their  lives. 
Seratrao  d'Aqnila,  born  in  1466,  seems  to  fall,  as  a  poet, 
within  this  deoad;  and  the  same  may  he  said  of  Ti- 
baldeo  and  Benivieni.  Of  these  the  first  is  perhaps  the 
best  known ;  his  verses  are  not  destitute  of  spirit,  but 
extravagance  and  bad  taste  deform  the  greater  part." 
Tibaldeo  unites  false  thoughts  with  rudeness  and  poverty 
of  diction.  Benivieni,  superior  to  either  of  these,  is 
reckoned  by  Corniani  a  link  between  the  harshness  of 
the  fifteenth  and  the  polish  of  the  ensuing  century.  The 
style  of  this  age  was  tar  from  the  grace  and  sweetness  of 
Petrarch ;  forced  in  sentiment,  low  in  choice  of  words, 
deficient  in  harmony,  it  has  been  condemned  by  the 
voice  of  all  Italian  critics.' 

124.  A  greater  activity  than  before  was  now  percep- 
~^         table  in  the  literary  spirit  of  France  and  Ger- 
SSK^ta    many.    It  was  also  regularly  progressive.   The 
fmdm™»   press  of  Paris  gave  twenty-six  editions  of  an- 
cient Latin  authors,  nine  of  which  were  in  the 

year  1500.  Twelve  were  published  at  Lyons.  Deventer 
and  Leipsic,  especially  the  latter,  which  now  took  a 
lead  in  the  German  press,  bore  a  part  in  this  honour- 
able labour;  a  proof  of  the  rapid  and  extensive  in- 
fluence of  Conrad  Celtes  on  that  part  of  Germany.  It  is 
to  be  understood  that  a  very  large  proportion,  or  nearly 
the  whole,  of  the  Latin  editions  printed  in  Germany 
were  for  the  use  of  schools.*  We  should  be  warranted 
in  drawing  an  inference  as  to  the  progress  in  literary 
instruction  in  these  countries  from  the  increase  in  the 

b  Bcnlrirmfc,  Geadi.  dtr  Itnl.  Powto,  tho  eclogues  of  Gelpnrniu  once,  or  per- 

i.  331 ;  ComiuL  tnjM  twkc.    At  Lelpslc  the  Ujt  t>  nrachj 

I  Coraburi;  Hnntori,  delta  perfetU  longer,  but  In  great  roe  wore  of  tbe  urne 

l'wsta;  Cnwfcnbenl,  Sloiin  della  lulgur  kind  ;  single  treellnei  0fSeu«»  orClcero, 

PweU.  or  detecbed  ptra  of  Virgil,  Honce.Ovk), 

k  A  proof  of  thin  nxy  bo  found  In  the  ncnetlma  very  short,  u  lbs  Culei  or 

boofcl  printed  et  DeeeDter  from  1401  to  the  Ibtt.form,  with  not  rainy  exception*, 

jb«l   'iheyrannsttdofVlrgil'iBucolIci  Hie  CJulplM   clwJcel   Wbliogrmph;  of 

lireo  Umm,  VirgU'l  Qeotglc.  twice.  Kid  tbe  fifteenth  century. 


number  of  publications,  email  as  that  number  still  is, 
and  trifling  aa  some  of  them  may  appear.  It  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  gradual  working  of  the  schools  at 
Minister  and  other  places,  which  bad  now  sent  out  a 
race  of  pupils  well  fitted  to  impart  knowledge  in  their 
turn  to  others ;  and  by  the  patronage  of  some  powerful 
men,  among  whom  the  first  place,  on  all  accounts,  is 
due  to  the  emperor  Maximilian.  Nothing  was  so  likely 
to  contribute  to  the  intellectual  improvement  of  Germany 
as  the  public  peace  of  1495,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
barbarous  onstoms  of  the  middle  ages,  not  unaccompanied 
by  generous  virtues,  hut  certainly  as  incompatible  with 
the  steady  cultivation  of  literature  as  with  riches  and 
repose.  Yet  there  seems  to  he  no  proof  that  the  Greek 
language  had  obtained  much  more  attention;  no  hook 
connected  with  it  is  recorded  to  have  been  printed ;  and 
I  do  not  find  mention  that  it  was  taught,  even  superfi- 
cially, in  any  university  or  school,  at  this  time,  though 
it  might  be  conjectured  without  improbability.  Beuchhn 
had  now  devoted  his  whole  thoughts  to  cabbalistic  philo- 
sophy and  the  stndy  of  Hebrew ;  and  Eichhorn,  though 
not  unwilling  to  make  the  most  of  early  German  learn- 
ing, owns  that,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  no  other  per- 
son had  become  remarkable  for  a  skill  in  Greek." 

126.  Two  men,  however,   were  devoting  incessant 
labour  to  the  acquisition  of  that  language  at 
Paris,  for  whom  was  reserved  the  glory  of             ' 
raising  the  knowledge  of  it  in  Cisalpine  Europe  to  s 
height  which    Italy  could    not    attain.      These  i 
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Erasmus  and  Budasoa.  The  former,  who  had  acquired 
aa  a  boy  the  mere  rudiments  of  Greek  under  Regius  at 
Deventer,  set  himeelf  in  good  earnest  to  that  study  about 
1499,  hiring  a  teacher  at  Paris,  old  Hermonymus  of 
Sparta,  of  whose  extortion  he  complains;  but  he  was 
little  able  to  pay  anything ;  and  his  noble  endurance  of 
privations  for  the  sake  of  knowledge  deserved  the  high 
reward  of  glory  that  it  received.  "  I  have  given  my 
fail  diu-  whole  soul,"  he  says,  "  to  Greek  learning,  and 
«™>-  as  soon  as  I  get  any  money  I  shall  first  buy 
Greek  books  and  then  clothes."  "  "If  any  new  Greek 
book  comes  to  hand,  I  would  rather  pledge  my  cloak 
than  not  obtain  it ;  especially  if  it  be  religious,  such  as 
a  psalter  or  a  gospel,'"*  It  will  be  remembered,  that 
the  books  of  which  he  speaks  most  have  been  frequently 
manuscripts. 

126,  Budieus,  in  his  proper  name  Bude,  nearly  of 
.  the  same  age  as  Erasmus,  had  relinquished 
hiiau-iy  every  occupation  for  intense  labour  in  liters- 
*wd1™'  ture.  In  an  interesting  letter,  addressed  to 
■Outhbert  Tunstall  in  1517,  giving  an  account  of  his  own 
-early  studies,  he  says  that  he  learned  Greek  very  ill 
from  a  bad  master  at  Paris,  in  1491.  This  was  cer- 
tainly Hermonymus,  of  whom  Beuchlin  speaks  more 
favourably ;  but  he  was  not  quite  so  competent  a  judge.5 
Some  years  afterwards  Budieus  got  much  better  instruc- 
tion; "ancient  literature  having  derived  within  a  few 
years  great  improvement  in  France  by  our  intercourse 
with  Italy,  and  by  the  importation  of  books  in  both  the 
learned  languages."  Lascaris,  who  now  lived  at  the 
■court  of  Charles  VIII.,  having  returned  with  him  from 
the  Neapolitan  expedition,  gave  Budceus  a 

*  EpinL  nli,                                                tajitum     unus     Qeorglus     I 
°  Episrt.Mll.  Greet  bslbut 

*  Hody  (da  Oralis  ttloilritas,  p.  33$)  potnisnt   dm 
thinks  that  tha  nM  of  Bodsrua  maid  lulsset  si  pouuMet    Itugns  co 
*n>t  nave  been  Hflrraoftynutt;  probably  mihi  pmcepWr  tret,  Ac  (* 
Txnose  the  prmUn  of  Reachlin  aboard  tnnscrlba  from  JortlD,  IL  41 
to  him  incompatible  with  the  conlemp-  monjimil.  it  1 

tuons  language  of  Bndjena.     Bat  Etna-  kD  ■  tetter  to  Keuchiin,  that  bo  ms  pon 

mm  li  very  eipllcit  on  liils  aatajeet.  Ad  tam  doctrins  quam  patiia  clunis,   (EplaL 

Grsacas  llteraa  utcunque  pnero  deguscatas  Bd  Retichl.,  fol.  63.)     Bar.  In  Ids  Life  of 

Jam  rnndlor  redil ;  hoc  eat,  snDos  natuft  BadHU,  says,    Ibat    the    tatur.  baring 

plus  minus  Iriglnta,  sed  turn  cum  apod  paid  Harmonjmos  BOO  gold  plsw,  and 

usque  minor  pennrla  doctorum,    Lntetbn     nihllo  djOCtfor  est  factna. 
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ance,  though  not,  according  to  the  latter's  biographer,  to 
any  great  extent. 

127.  France  had  as  yet  no  writer  of  Latin  who  could 
be  endured  in  comparison  with  those  of  Italy. 
Robert  Qaguin  praises  Fichet,  rector  of  the  notweii 
Sorbonne,  as  learned  and  eloquent,  and  the  w£jJJJJln 
first  who  had  taught  many  to  employ  good 
language  in  Latin.  The  more  certain  glory  of  Fichet  is 
to  have  introduced  the  art  of  printing  into  France, 
Gaguin  himself  enjoyed  a  certain  reputation  for  hie 
style,  and  his  epistles  have  been  printed.  He  possessed, 
at  least,  what  is  more  important,  a  love  of  knowledge, 
and  an  elevated  way  of  thinking.  But  Erasmus  says  of 
him,  that  "  whatever  he  might  have  been  in  his  own 
age,  he  would  now  scarcely  be  reckoned  to  write  Latin 
at  all."  If  we  could  rely  on  &  panegyrist  of  Faustus 
Andrelinus,  an  Italian  who  came  about  1489  to  Paris, 
and  was  authorised,  in  conjunction  with  one  Balbi,  and 
with  Cornelio  Vitelli,  to  teach  in  the  university,11  he 
was  the  man  who  brought  polite  literature  into  France, 
and  changed  its  barbarism  for  classical  purity.  But 
Andrelinus,  who  is  best  known  as  a  Latin  poet  of  by  no 
means  a  high  rank,  seems  not  to  merit  this  commenda- 
tion. Whatever  his  capacities  of  teaching  may  have 
been,  we  have  little  evidence  of  his  success.  Yet  the 
number  of  editions  of  Latin  authors  published  in  France 
during  this  decad  proves  some  diffusion  of  classical 
learning;  and  we  must  admit  the  circumstance  to  be 
quite  decisive  of  the  inferiority  of  England. 

128.  A  gleam  of  light,  however,  now  broke  out  there. 
Wo  have  seen  already  that  a  few,  even  in  the 

last  years  of  Henry  VI.,  had   overcome  all  oreet 
obstacles  in  order  to  drink  at  the  fonntain-head  ^^_ln 
©f  pure  learning  in  Italy.    One  or  two  more 
names  might  be  added  for  the    intervening    period ; 
Milling,  abbot  of  Westminster,  and  Selling,  prior  of  a 
convent  at  Canterbury/    It  is  reported  by  Polydore 

1  Tbla  I  find  qnoted  In  Bettuwlli,  '  Wartoo,  III.  2(1  j  Johnson1.  Lift  of 

Rlsorglinenln  d'  IUIU,  i.  250;   n  il»  Llnacre,   p.   6.     Tnii   la    mentioned  on 

Boyle,  and  Blogr.  Univ.,  sit.  Andrclinl.  Selling's  monument  now  remaining  In 

They  were  only  flowed  to  letch  for  ono  Canterbury  Cthednl  :— 

ji™rlnU»ereiJiig,UKjesi™^the  Doctor  theologns  Selling  Ones  itqM 

logtdsos  not  hiving  subsided.    Crevler,  Lstbui 

1».*3».  Llogiui  nerdoctDj.                     Selling 
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Virgil,  and  is  proved  by  Wood,  that  Comelio  Vitelli,  an 
Italian,  came  to  Oxford,  about  1488,  in  order  to  give 
that  moat  barbarous  university  some  notion  of  what  was 
going  forward  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps;  and  it  has 
been  probably  conjectured,  or  rather  may  be  assumed, 
that  he  there  imparted  the  rudiments  of  Greek  to  Wil- 
liam Grocyn.'  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  Grooyn  had 
acquired  some  insight  into  that  language  before  he  took 
a  better  course,  and,  travelling  into  Italy,  became  the 
disciple  of  Chalcondyles  and  Politian.  He  returned 
home  in  1491,  and  began  to  communicate  his  acquisi- 
tions, though  chiefly  to  deaf  ears,  teaching  in  Exeter 
College  at  Oxford.  A  diligent  emulator  of  Grocyn,  but 
some  years  younger,  and  like  him,  a  pupil  of  Politian 
and  Hermolaue,  was  Thomas  Linacre,  a  physician ;  but 
though  a  first  edition  of  his  translation  of  Galen  has 
been  supposed  to  have  been  printed  at  Venice  in  1498, 
it  seems  to  be  ascertained  that  none  preceded  that  of 
Cambridge  in  1521,  His  only  contribution  to  literature 
in  the  fifteenth  century  was  a  translation  of  the  very 
short  mathematical  treatise  of  Froclus  on  the  Sphere, 
published  in  a  volume  of  ancient  writers  on  astronomy, 
by  Aldus  Manutius,  in  1499.' 

129.  Erasmus  paid  his  first  visit  to  England  in  1497, 
E-wmni  an^  ynM  ^lighte^  wi'^1  every  thing  that  he 
ccanMto  found,  especially  at  Oxford.  In  an  epistle 
**»•*■  dated  Deo.  5th,  after  praising  Grocyn,  Colet, 
and  Linacre  to  the  skies,  he  says  of  Thomas  More,  who 

Selling,  boimr,  did  not  go  to  Ilalj  rudiment*  dldldt I  Post  In  Itallaro  pro- 
Ifll  utter  Uso.tar  from  returning  In  1480,     fcctni  audivli  snnnnos  \inr,  sed  interim 

fereoee  to  uuchiwiama.  dldtclne.    Epta*.  ccclxtll.    Whether  the 

■  PolydoresaTsnotiiingaboiitYltelll's  quataamqim  were  Vitelli  or  any  one 

teaching  Greek,  though  Knight,  In  his  else,  till  an  leave  no  doubt  u  to  tfaa 

IJfe  of  Colet,   translates    bonis    liter*,  existence  of  aome  Greek   inatmctlon  In 

"Greek  and  Latin."     But  the  following  England  hefore  Grocyn;  and  as  no  ana 

passages  seem  decuUve  as  to  Orocyn's  canoe  6uggeMcd,no  tar  as  opp'-ars.ei'cept 

early  studies  In    the  Greek  language.  Vitelli,  It  aeema  reaoounle  to  fix  upon 

Gfocinua,  qui    prima  Grans  el   Latins  him   as   the  first   pi-eceptor  of  Giucyn. 

"— '  -,  VltelU  had  returned    to   Parts  In  ltflB. 

ivenftr,  at  has  Jnst 
that  he  could  hire 

>   hanslt.     UU;.  Klogia  little  time.  If  Polydore's  dale  of  H88  bo 

-urn  doctonuu,  in  Knight's  Life  of  right,  for  gliing  much  Instruction  el 

t.  n.  M.    And  Enuanos  u  jnoltlrelj  :  Oxford. 

Qrocluna,  cujna  eiemplDm  offers,  '  Johnson's  life  of  linacre,  p.  113. 
*  Jirimum  In  Anadhl  Grace  Ungual 
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could  not  then  have  been  eighteen  yean  old,  "What 
mind  waa  ever  framed  by  nature  more  gentle,  more 
pleasing,  more  gifted ? — It  is  incredible  what  a  treasure 
of  old  books  is  found  here  far  and  wide. — There  is  so 
much  erudition,  not  of  a  vulgar  and  ordinary  kind,  but 
recondite,  accurate,  ancient,  both  Latin  and  Greek,  that 
you  would  not  seek  anything  in  Italy  but  the  pleasure 
of  travelling."  "  But  this  letter  is  addressed  to  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  the  praise  is  evidently  much  exaggerated ; 
the  scholars  were  few,  and  not  more  than  three  or  four 
could  be  found,  or  at  least  could  now  be  mentioned,  who 
had  any  tincture  of  Greek, — Grocyn,  Linacre,  William 
Latimer,  who,  though  an  excellent  scholar,  never  pub- 
lished anything,  and  More,  who  had  learned  at  Oxford 
under  Grocyn.1  It  should  here  be  added,  that  in  1497, 
Terence  was  printed  by  Pynson,  being  the  first  edition 
of  a  strictly  classical  author  in  England;  though  Boethius 
had  already  appeared  with  Latin  and  English  on  oppo- 
site pages. 

130.  In  1500  was  printed  at  Paris  the  first  edition  of 
Erasmus's  Adages,   doubtless  the  chief  prose  St  ab 
work  of  this  century  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy ;   waStUi 
but  this  edition  should  if  possible  be  procured,   Ad™™- 
in  order  to  judge  with  chronological  exactness  of  the 
state  of  literature ;  for  as  his  general  knowledge  of  un- 
tiquity,  and  particularly  of  Greek,  which  was  now  very 
slender,  increased,  he  made  vast  additions.    The  Adages, 
which  were  now  about  eight  hundred,  amounted  in  his 
last  edition  to  4151;  not  that  he  could  find  so  many 
which  properly  deserve  that  name,  but  the  number  is 
made  up  by  explanations  of  Latin  and  Greek  idioms,  or 
oven  of  single  words.     He  declares  himself,  as  early  as 

"  ThorajE  Mori  Ingenlo  quid  unqnein    birth  h»  Dot  been  placed  by  any  blogn- 
UtixU  riatura  vel  molHua,  velduldua,  vel     pber  earlkT  lhan  1480. 

paaaim,  qium  dene  vetenun  Ubronim  authority  of  Anton;  Wood,  that  Enamua 

segEfl  efflorescat . . .  tantum  erndltlorda  taught  Greek at  Oxford;  bat  tbere la  no 

nun  Mine  pratrita;  u  trt  viiUs,  ted  ram-  foundation  for  this,  wd  In  fact  be  did  not 

antique,  IalirjE  Gneoeque,  know  enough  of  the  language.     Knight, 

11  gratia  non  on  the  other  bud.  maintains  that  he 

n  in  the  style  we  have  wen  that  bo  gives,  a  different 
a  man  who  vai  eonTenanl  with  the  account  of  hi*  itudlei  la  Greek.  Life  of 
it  Latin  author.    Sir  Thomai  More'i    Enamna,  p.  23. 
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1504,  ashamed  of  the  first  edition  of  his  Adages,  which 
already  seemed  meagre  and  imperfect/  Erasmus  had 
been  preceded  in  some  measure  by  Folydore  Virgil,  best 
known  as  the  historian  of  this  country,  where  he  re- 
sided many  years  as  collector  of  papal  dues.  He  pub- 
lished a  hook  of  Adages,  which  must  have  been  rather  a 
juvenile,  and  is  a  superficial  production,  at  Venice  in 
1498. 

131.  The  Castilian  poets  of  the  fifteenth  century  have 
Rominiic  'Jee'1  colleotively  mentioned  on  a  former  occa- 
taiKdi  of  sion.  Bouterwek  refers  to  the  latter  part  of  this 
Spain.  agemoHt  of  the  romancos  which  turn  upon  Sara- 
cen story,  and  the  adventures  of  "  knights  of  Granada, 
gentlemen,  though  Moors."  Sismondi  follows  him  with- 
out perhaps  much  reflection,  and  endeavours  to  explain 
what  he  might  have  doubted.  Fear,  he  thinks,  having 
long  ceased  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Castilian  Christians, 
even  before  conquest  had  set  its  seal  to  their  security, 
bate,  the  child  of  fear,  had  grown  feebler;  and  the 
romancers  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to  expatiate  in  the 
rich  field  of  Mohammedan  customs  and  manners.  These 
had  already  exercised  a  considerable  influence  over  Spain. 
But  this  opinion  seems  hard  to  be  supported ;  nor  do  I 
find  that  the  Spanish  critics  claim  so  much  antiquity  for 
the  Moorish  class  of  romantic  ballads.  Most  of  them,  it 
is  acknowledged,  belong  to  the  sixteenth,  and  some  to 
the  seventeenth  century;  and  the  internal  evidence  is 
against  their  having  been  written  before  the  Moorish. 
wars  had  become  matter  of  distant  tradition.  We  shall 
therefore  take  no  notice  of  the  Spanish  romance-ballads. 
till  we  come  to  the  age  of  Philip  II.,  to  which  they  prin- 
cipally belong,' 

132.  Bouterwek  places  in  this  decad  the  first  speoi- 
Pttioni  mens  of  the  pastoral  romanoe  which  the  Cas- 
romoncM.  tilian  language  affords.*  But  the  style  is  bor- 
rowed from  a  neighbouring  part  of  the  peninsula,  where 
this  species  of  fiction  seems  to  have  been  indigenous. 
The  Portuguese  nation  cultivated  poetry  as  early  as  the 
Caetilian ;  and  we  have  seen  that  some  is  extant  of  a 
date  anterior  to  the  fourteenth  century.      But  to  the 

'  EplBt  ciL:    Jejunum  alqne  tnopi       *  Bouterwek,  p.  Ill)   Sismondi,   UL 
oe  colul   232  ;  Romances  Morteaw,  Mtdr.  1S28. 
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heroic  romance  they  seem  to  have  paid  no  regard;  wo 
do  not  find  that  it  ever  existed  among  them.  Love 
chiefly  occupied  the  Lusitanian  muse ;  and  to  trace  that 
passion  through  all  its  labyrinths,  to  display  its  troubles 
m  a  strain  of  languid  melancholy,  was  the  great  aim  of 
every  poet.  This  led  to  the  invention  of  pastoral  ro- 
mances, founded  on  the  ancient  traditions  as  to  the 
felicity  of  shepherds  and  their  proneness  to  love,  and 
rendered  sometimes  more  interesting  fcfr  the  time  by  the- 
introduction  of  real  characters  and  events  under  a  slight 
disguise.*'  This  artificial  and  effeminate  sort  of  composi- 
tion, which,  if  it  may  now  and  then  he  not  impleading, 
cannot  fail  to  weary  the  modem  reader  by  its  monotony, 
is  due  to  Portugal,  and  having  been  adopted  in  languages- 
better  known,  became  for  a  long  time  highly  popular  in 
Europe. 

133.  The  lyrical  poems  of  Portugal  were  collected  by 
Garcia  de  Besende,  in  the  Cancioneiro  Geral,  ^ 
published  in  1516.  Some  few  of  these  are  of  Jplta 
the  fourteenth  century,  for  we  find  the  name  of  P0611*' 
king  Pedro,  who  died  in  1369.  Others  are  by  the  Infant 
Don  Pedro,  son  of  John  I.,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
fifteenth.  But  a  greater  number  belong  nearly  to  the- 
present  or  preceding  decad,  or  even  to  the  ensuing  age, 
commemorating  the  victories  of  the  Portuguese  in  Asia, 
This  collection  is  of  extreme  scarcity ;  none  of  the  his- 
torians of  Portuguese  literature  have  seen  it.  Bouterwek 
and  Sismondi  declare  that  they  have  caused  search  to  be 
made  in  various  libraries  of  Europe  without  success. 
There  is,  however,  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum ;  and 
M.  Raynouard  has  given  a  short  account  of  one  that  he 
had  seen  in  the  Journal  des  Savons  for  1826.  In  this 
article  he  observes,  that  the  Cancioneiro  is  a  mixture  of 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  pieces.  I  believe,  however,  that 
very  little  Spanish  will  be. found,  with  the  exception  of 
the  poems  of  the  Infinite  Pedro,  which  occupy  some 
leaves.  The  whole  number  of  poets  is  but  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two,  even  if  some  names  do  not  occur  twice; 
which  I  mention,  because  it  has  been  erroneously  said 
to  exceed  considerably  that  of  the  Spanish  Cancioneiro. 
The  volume  is  in  folio,  and  contains  two  hundred  and 

l  Bon Wnvt fe's  HJiL  of  Portuguese  Lilemture,  p.  (3. 
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twenty-seven  leaves.  The  metres  are  those  usual  in 
Spanish ;  some  vsr$ot  de  arte  mayor;  but  the  greater  part 
in  trochaic  redondillas.  I  observed  no  instance  of  the 
assonant  rhyme ;  but  there  are  several  glosses,  or,  in  the 
Portuguese  word,  grosas.'  The  chief  part  is  amatory ; 
but  there  are  lines  on  the  death  of  kings,  and  other  poli- 
tical events.'1 

134.  The  Germans,  if  they  did  not  as  yet  excel  in  the 
-*  higher  department  of  typography,  were  by  no 

iwpniM  means  negligent  of  their  own  great  invention. 
""**■  The  books,  if  we  include  the  smallest,  printed 
in  the  empire  between  1470  and  the  close  of  the  century, 
amount  to  several  thousand  editions.  A  large  proportion 
of  these  were  in  their  own  language.  They  had  a  literary 
public,  as  we  may  call  it,  not  merely  in  their  courts  and 
universities,  but  in  their  respectable  middle  class,  the 
burghers  of  the  free  cities,  and  perhaps  in  the  artisans 
whom  they  employed.  Their  reading  was  almost  always 
with  a  serious  end ;  but  no  people  so  successfully  culti- 
vated the  art  of  moral  and  satirical  fable.  These  in  many 
instances  spread  with  great  favour  through  Cisalpine 
Europe.  Among  the  works  of  this  kind,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  two  deserve  mention  ;  the  Eulenspiegel,  popu- 
lar afterwards  in  England  by  the  name  of  Howleglass, 
and  a  superior  and  better  known  production,  the  Nar- 
renschiff,  or  Ship  of  Fools,  by  Sebastian  Brandt  of  Stras- 
burg,  the  first  edition  of  which  is  referred  by  Brunet  to 
the  year  1494.  The  Latin  translation,  which  bears  the 
title  of  1488  in  an  edition  printed  at  Lyons,  ought  to  be 
placed,  according  to  the  same  bibliographer,  ten  years , 
later,  a  numeral  letter  having  probably  been  omitted. 
It  was  translated  into  English  by  Barclay,  and  published 
early  in  1509.  It  is  a  metrical  satire  on  the  follies  of 
every  class,  and  may  possibly  have  suggested  to  Erasmus 
his  Encomium  Morite.  But  the  idea  was  not  absolutely 
new;  the  theatrical  company  established  at  Paris,  under 
the  name  of  Enfans  de  Sans  Souci,  as  well  as  the  ancient 
office  of  jester  or  fool  in  our  courts  and  castles,  implied 

c  Boulerwelt,  p.  3D,  h«  observed  that  longed  to  Mr.  Heber,  and  in  sold  to 
the  Portuguese  employ  the  fflota,  calling  Hesarft.  Payne  and  Fuss.  It  would  pro- 
It  voUa.  The  word  In  the  Cancfoneiru  is  bably  be  found  on  comparison  to  contain 
gnat,  maiij  of  the  pit-oca  In  the  Candoneiro 
ollectlon  of  Portngnen  UcraJ,  but  It  Jo  no  t  ■  copy  of  It. 
fifteenth  century  be- 
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the  samo  principle  of  satirising  mankind  with  ridicule  so 
general,  liat  every  man  should  feel  more  pleasure  from 
the  humiliation  of  his  neighbours  than  pain  from  his 
own.  Brandt  does  not  show  much  poetical  talent;  but 
his  morality  is  olear  and  sound;  he  keeps  the  pure  and 
right-minded  reader  on  his  side ;  and  in  an  age  when 
little  better  came  into  competition,  his  characters  of  men, 
though  more  didactio  than  descriptive,  did  not  fail  to 
please.  The  influence  such  books  of  simple  fiction  and 
plain  moral  would  possess  over  a  people,  may  be  judged 
by  the  delight  they  once  gave  to  children,  before  we  had 
learned  to  vitiate  the  healthy  appetite  of  ignorance  by 
premature  refinements  and  stimulating  variety.* 

135.  The  historical  literature  of  this  century  presents 
very  little  deserving  of  notice.  The  English  Humricmi 
writers  of  this  class  are  absolutely  contemptible  ;  w«ti. 
and  if  some  annalists  of  good  sense  and  tolerable  skill  in 
narration  may  be  found  on  the  continent,  they  are  not 
conspicuous  enough  to  arrest  our  regard  in  a  work  which 
designedly  passes  over  that  department  of  literature,  so 
far  as  it  is  merely  conversant  with,  particular  events. 
But  the  memoirs  of  Philip  de  Comines,  which,  nm(,  ^ 
though  not  published  till  1529,  must  have  been  cuninm. 
written  before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  are  not 
only  of  a  higher  value,  but  almost  make  an  epoch  in 
historical  literature.  If  Froiseart,  by  his  picturesque 
descriptions  and  fertility  of  historical  invention,  may  be 
reckoned  the  Livy  of  France,  she  had  her  Tacitus  in 
Philip  de  Comines.  The  intermediate  writers,  Monstre- 
]et  and  his  continuators,  have  the  merits  of  neither,  cer- 
tainly not  of  Comines.  He  is  the  first  modern  writer 
(or,  if  there  had  been  any  approach  to  an  exception 
among  the  Italians,  it  has  escaped  my  recollection)  who 
in  any  degree  has  displayed  sagacity  in  reasoning  on  the 
characters  of  men,  and  the  consequences  of  their  actions, 
or  who  has  been  able  to  generalise  his  observation  by 
comparison  and  reflection.  Nothing  of  this  could  have 
been  found  in  the  cloister;  nor  were  the  philologers  of 
Italy  equal  to  a  task  which  required  capacities  and  pur- 
suits very  different  from  their  own.  An  acute  under- 
standing and  much  experience  of  mankind  gave  Comines 
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this  superiority ;  his  life  had  not  been  spent  over  books  ; 
and  he  is  consequently  free  from  that  pedantic  applica- 
tion of  history  which  became  common  with  those  who 
passed  for  political  reasoners  in  the  next  two  centuries. 
Yet  he  was  not  ignorant  of  former  times ;  and  we  see 
the  advantage  of  those  translations  from  antiquity,  made 
during  the  last  hundred  years  in  France,  by  the  use  to 
which  he  turned  them, 

136.  The  earliest  printed  treatise  of  algebra,  till  that 
of  Lionardo  Fibonacci  was  lately  given  to  the 

*"  press,  was  published  in  1494,  by  Luca  Faoioli 
di  Borgo,  a  Franciscan,  who  taught  mathematics  in  the 
university  of  Milan.  This  book  is  written  in  Italian, 
with  a  mixture  of  the  Venetian  dialect,  and  with  many 
Latin  words.  In  the  first  part  he  explains  the  rules  of 
commercial  arithmetic  in  detail,  and  is  the  earliest  Italian 
writer  who  shows  the  principles  of  Italian  book-keeping 
by  double  entry.  Algebra  he  calls  1'  arte  maggiore,  detta 
dal  volgo  la  regola  de  la  eosa,  over  alghebra  e  almacabala, 
which  last  he  explains  by  restauratio  et  oppositio.  The 
known  number  is  called  n°  or  numero ;  co.  or  cosa  stands 
for  the  unknown  quantity ;  whence  algebra  was  some- 
times called  the  oossic  art.  In  the  early  Latin  treatises 
Res  is  used,  or  R.,  which  is  an  approach  to  literal  ex- 
pression. The  square  is  called  censo  or  oe. ;  the  cube, 
cu&oor  cu,;  p.  and  m.  stand  for  plus  and  minus.  Thus  Sco. 
p.  4ce.  m.  ocu.  p.  2ce.ee.  m.  6n°  would  have  been  written 
for  what  would  now  be  expressed  3a,+4art— 6V+2a:*— 6- 
Luca  di  Borgo's  algebra  goes  as  far  as  quadratic  equa- 
tions ;  but  though  he  had  very  good  notions  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  does  not  appear  that  he  carried  the  science  much 
beyond  the  point  where  Leonard  Fibonacci  had  left  it 
three  centuries  before.  And  its  principles  were  already 
familiar  to  mathematicians ;  for  Begiomontanus,  having 
stated  a  trigonometrical  solution  in  the  form  of  a  quadra- 
tic equation,  adds,  quod  restat,  prsecepta  artis  edocebunt. 
Luca  di  Borgo  perceived,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  applica- 
bility of"  algebra  to  geometry,  observing,  that  the  rules 
as  to  surd  roots  are  referable  to  incommensurable  mag- 
nitudes.' 
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137.  Thin  period  often  years,  from  1490  tolSOO,  will 
ever  be  memorable  in  the  history  of  mankind.  _ 

It  is  here  that  we  usually  close  the  long  inter-  from  mo 
val  between  the  Eoman  world  and  this  onr  mb-  t0  ""■ 
dem  Europe,  denominated  the  Middle  Ages.  The  con- 
quest of  Granada,  which  rendered  Spain  a  Christian 
kingdom;  the  annexation  of  the  last  great  fief  of  the 
French  crown,  Britany,  which  made  France  an  entire 
and  absolute  monarchy ;  the  public  peace  of  Germany ; 
the  invasion  of  Naples  by  Charles  VIII.,  which  revealed 
the  weakness  of  Italy,  while  it  communicated  her  arte 
and  manners  to  the  Cisalpine  nations,  and  opened  the 
scene  of  warfare  and  alliances  which  may  be  deduced  to 
the  present  day ;  the  discovery  of  two  worlds  by  Colum- 
bus and  Vasco  de  Gama,  all  belong  to  this  deoad.  But 
it  is  not,  as  we  have  seen,  so  marked  an  era  in  the  pro- 
gression of  literature. 

1 38.  In  taking  leave  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  which 
we  have  been  used  to  attach  many  associations  aMg  . 
of  reverence,  and  during  which  the  desire  of  fifteenth 
knowledge  was,  in  one  part  of  Europe,  more  """"J- 
enthusiastic  and  universal  than  perhaps  it  has  since  ever 
been,  it  is  natural  to  ask  ourselves,  what  harvest  had 
already  rewarded  their  zeal  and  labour,  what  monuments 
of  genius  and  erudition  still  receive  the  homage  of  man- 
kind ? 

139.  No  very  triumphant  answer  can  be  given  to  this 
interrogation.  Of  the  books  then  written,  how  It,U(m. 
few  are  read  I  Of  the  men  then  famous,  how  few  ure  nearly 
are  familiar  in  our  recollection  I  Let  us  con-  Des,K'ed- 
sider  what  Italy  itself  produced  of  any  effective  tendency 
to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  or  to  delight 
the  taste  and  fancy.  The  treatise  of  Valla  on  Latin 
grammar,  the  miscellaneous  observations  of  Folitian  on 
ancient  authors,  the  commentaries  of  Landino  and  some 
other  editors,  the  Platonic  theology  of  Ficinus,  the  Latin 
poetry  of  Politian  and  Pontanus,  the  light  Italian  poetry 
of  the  same  Politian  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  the  epic 
romances  of  Pulci  and  Boiardo.  Of  these,  Pulci  alone, 
in  an  original  shape,  is  still  read  in  Italy,  and  by  some 

•cience  conelderably  further  thin  either  their  notion;  of  On  idence  from  the  for- 
th*  Greek!  or  the  AraMine  (though  be  mer),aiitidpB.tfng«™eof  the  iU*»™rt« 
thinks  they  may  probably  h>va  derived    of  the  si iteenth  century. 
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lovers  of  that  literature  in  other  countries,  and  the  Latin 
poets  by  a  smaller  number.  If  we  look  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Alps,  the  catalogue  is  much  shorter,  or  rather 
does  not  contain  a  single  book,  except  Philip  do  ComineB, 
that  enters  into  the  usual  studies  of  a  literary  man. 
Froissart  hardly  belongs  to  the  fifteenth  century,  his 
history  terminating  about  1400.  The  first  undated 
edition,  with  a  continuation  by  some  one  to  1498,  was 
printed  between  that  time  and  1509,  when  the  second 
appeared, 

140.  If  we  come  to  inquire  what  acquisitions  had  been 
,■-__  made  between  the  years  1 400  and  1 500,  we  shall 
onuuqni-  find  that,  in  Italy,  the  Latin  language  was  now 
utm  -written  by  some  with  elegance,  and  by  most 
with  tolerable  exactness  and  fluency;  while, outof  Italy, 
there  had  been  perhaps  a  corresponding  improvement, 
relatively  to  the  point  from  which  they  started;  the 
flagrant  barbarisms  of  the  fourteenth  century  having 
yielded  before  the  close  of  the  next  to  a  more  respectable, 
though  not  an  elegant  or  exact  kind  of  style.  Many 
Italians  had  now  some  acquaintance  with  Greek,  which 
in  1400  had  been  hardly  the  case  with  any  one ;  and  the 
knowledge  of  it  was  of  late  beginning  to  make  a  little 
progress  in  Cisalpine  Europe.  The  French  and  English 
languages  were  become  what  we  call  more  polished, 
though  the  difference  in  the  former  seems  not  to  he  very 
considerable.  In  mathematical  science,  and  in  natural 
history,  the  ancient  writers  had  been  more  brought  to 
light,  and  a  certain  progress  had  been  made  by  diligent, 
if  not  very  inventive,  philosophers.  We  cannot  say  that 
metaphysical  or  moral  philosophy  stood  higher  than  it 
had  done  in  the  time  of  the  schoolmen.  The  history  of 
Greece  and  Borne,  and  the  antiquities  of  the  latter,  were 
of  course  more  distinctly  known  after  so  many  years  of 
attentive  study  bestowed  on  their  principal  authors ;  yet 
the  acquaintance  of  the  learned  with  those  subjects  was 
by  no  means  exact  or  critical  enough  to  save  them  from 
gross  errors,  or  from  becoming  the  dupes  of  any  forgery. 
A  proof  of  this  was  furnished  by  the  impostures  of  Annius 
of  viterbo,  who,  having  published  large  fragments  of 
Megasthenee,  Berosus,  Manetho,  and  a  great  many  more 
lost  historians,  as  having  been  discovered  by  himself, 
obtained  full  credence  at  the  time,  which  was  not  gene- 
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rally  withhold  for  too  long  a  period  afterwards,  though 
the  forgeries  were  palpable  to  those  who  had  made  them- 
selves masters  of  genuine  history.* 

141.  We  should  therefore,  if  we  mean  to  judge  accu- 
rately, not  over-value  the  fifteenth  century,  as  Thrii  im. 
one  in  which  the  human  mind  advanced  with  perfection, 
giant  strides  in  the  kingdom  of  knowledge.  General 
historians  of  literature  are  apt  to  speak  rather  hyperboli- 
cally  in  respect  of  men  who  rose  above  their  contem- 
poraries ;  language  frequently  just,  in  relation  to  the 
vigorous  intellects  and  ardent  industry  of  such  men,  hut 
tending  to  produce  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  their  ab- 
solute qualities.  But  the  question  is  at  present  not  so 
much  of  men,  as  of  the  average  or  general  proficiency  of 
nations.  The  catalogues  of  printed  books  in  the  common 
bibliographical  collections  afford,  not  quite  a  gage  of  the 
learning  of  any  particular  period,  but  a  reasonable  pre- 
sumption, which  it  requires  a  contrary  evidence  to  rebut. 
If  these  present  us  very  few  and  imperfect  editions  of 
books  necessary  to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  if  the 
works  most  in  request  appear  to  have  been  trifling  and 
ignorant  productions,  it  seems  as  reasonable  to  draw  an 
inference  one  way  from  these  scanty  and  discreditable 
lists,  as  on  the  other  hand  we  hail  the  progressive  state 
of  any  branch  of  knowledge  from  the  redoubled  labours 
of  the  press,  and  the  multiplication  of  useful  editions. 
It  is  true  that  the  deficiency  of  one  country  might  be 
supplied  by  importation  from  another ;  and  some  cities, 
especially  Paris,  had  acquired  a  typographical  reputation 
somewhat  disproportion  ed  to  the  local  demand  for  books; 
but  a  considerable  increase  of  readers  would  naturally 
have  created  a  press,  or  multiplied  its  operations,  in  any 
country  of  Europe. 

142.  The  bibliographies  indeed,  even  the  best   and 
latest,  are  always  imperfect ;  but  the  omissions,  „    beT 
after  the  immense  pains  bestowed  on  the  sub-  <a  t»°iu 
ject,  can  hardly  be  such  as  to  affect  our  general  Pr"lte'1 
conclusions.     We  will  therefore  illustrate  the  literary 
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history  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  a  few  numbers  taken 
from  the  typographical  annals  of  Panzer,  which  might  be 
corrected  in  two  ways ;  first,  by  adding  editions  since 
brought  to  light,  or,  secondly,  by  striking  out  some  in- 
serted on  defective  authority;  a  kind  of  mistake  which. 
tends  to  compensate  the  former.  The  books  printed 
Florence  down  to  1500  are  300;  at  Milan,  629; 
Bologna,  298;  at  Borne,  925;  at  Tenice,  2835;  fifty 
other  Italian  cities  had  printing  presses  in  the  fiftee 
century .b  At  Paris,  the  number  of  books  is  751 ; 
Cologne,  530 ;  at  Nuremberg,  382 ;  at  Leipsic,  351 . 
Basle,  320;  at  Strasburg,  526;  at  Augsburg,  256;  at 
Louvain,  116;  at  Mentz,  134;  at  Deventer,  169.  The 
whole  number  printed  in  England  appears  to  be  141  j 
whereof  130  at  London  and  Westminster ;  seven  at  Ox- 
ford; four  at  St.  Alban's.  Cicero's  works  were  first 
Cted  entire  by  Minutianus,  at  Milan,  in  1498;  but  no 
than  291  editions  of  different  portions  appeared  in- 
the  century.  Thirty-seven  of  these  bear  date  on  this 
side  of  the  Alps ;  and  forty-five  have  no  place  named. 
Of  ninety-five  editions  of  Virgil,  seventy  are  complete; 
twenty-seven  are  Cisalpine,  and  four  bear  no  date.  On 
the  other  hand,  only  eleven  out  of  fifty-seven  editions  of 
Horace  contain  all  his  works.  It  has  been  already  shown 
that  most  editions  of  classics  printed  in  France  and  Ger- 
many are  in  the  last  decennium  of  the  century. 

143.  The  editions  of  the  Vulgate  registered  in  Panzer 
are  ninety-one,  exolusive  of  some  spurious  or  suspected. 
Next  to  theology,  no  science  furnished  so  much  occupa- 
tion to  the  press  as  the  civil  and  canon  laws.  The 
editions  of  the  Digest  and  Decretals,  or  other  parts  of 
those  systems  of  jurisprudence,  must  amount  to  some 
hundreds. 

144.  But  while  we  avoid,  for  the  sake  of  truth,  any 
Advuug«  "^ne  exaggeration  of  the  literary  state  of 
•i™*  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
f^JTprint-  we  must  even  more  earnestly  deprecate  the 
Idb-  hasty  prejudice  that  no  good  had  been  already 
done  by  the  culture  of  classical  learning,  and  by  the  inven- 
tion of  printing.  Both  were  of  inestimable  value,  even 
where  their  immediate  fruits  were  not  clustering  in  ripe 
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abundance.  It  is  certain  that  much  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand editions  of  books  or  pamphlets  (a  late  writer  says 
fifteen  thousand ')  were  printed  from  1 470  to  1 600.  More 
than  half  the  number  appeared  in  Italy.  All  the  Latin 
authors,  hitherto  painfully  copied  by  the  scholar,  or  pur- 
chased by  him  at  inconvenient  cost,  or  borrowed  for  & 
time  from  friends,  became  readily  accessible,  and  were 
printed,  for  the  most  part,  if  not  correctly,  according  to 
our  improved  criticism,  yet  without  the  gross  blunders 
of  the  ordinary  manuscripts.  The  saving  of  time  which 
the  art  of  printing  has  occasioned  can  hardly  be  too 
highly  appreciated.  Nor  was  the  Cisalpine  press  un- 
BOrviceable  in  this  century,  though  it  did  not  pour  forth 
so  much  from  the  stores  of  ancient  learning.  It  gave 
useful  food,  and  such  as  the  reader  could  better  relish 
and  digest.  The  historical  records  of  his  own  nation, 
the  precepts  of  moral  wisdom,  the  regular  metre  that 
pleased  the  car  and  supplied  the  memory,  the  fictions 
that  warmed  the  imagination,  and,  sometimes  ennobled 
or  purified  the  heart,  the  repertories  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, mingled  as  truth  was  on  these  subjects,  and  on. 
all  the  rest,  with  error,  the  rules  of  civil  and  canon  law 
that  guided  the  determinations  of  private  right,  tho 
subtle  philosophy  of  the  scholastics,  were  laid  open  to 
his  choice,  while  bis  religions  feelings  might  find  their 
gratification  in  many  a  treatise  of  learned  doctrine,  ac- 
cording to  the  received  creed  of  the  church,  in  many  a 
legend  on  which  a  pious  credulity  delighted  to  rely,  in 
the  devout  aspirations  of  holy  ascetic  men ;  but,  above 
all,  in  the  Scriptures  themselves,  either  in  the  Vulgate 
Latin,  which  had  by  use  acquired  the  authority  of  an 
original  text,  or  in  most  of  the  living  languages  of 
Europe. 

145.  We  shall  conclude  this  portion  of  literary  history 
with   a  few  illustrations  of  what  a  German  Tndeof 
writer  calls  "the  exterior  being  of  books,"' for  *«*"Uisi. 
which  I  do  not  find  an  equivalent  in  English  idiom. 

17  duplies! 
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'The  trade  of  bookselling  seems  to  have  been  established 
at  Paris  and  at  Bologna  in  the  twelfth  century ;  the 
lawyers  and  universities  called  it  into  life.1  It  is  very 
improbable  that  it  existed  in  what  we  properly  call  the 
dark  ages.  Peter  of  Blois  mentions  a  book  which  he 
had  bought  of  a  public  dealer  (a  quodam  publico  man- 
gone  Ubrorum).  But  we  do  not  find,  I  believe,  many 
distinct  accounts  of  them  till  the  next  age.  These 
dealers  were  denominated  Stationarii,  perhaps  from  the 

rn  stalls  at  which  they  carried  on  their  business, 
ugh  static  is  a  general  word  for  a  shop  in  low  Latin. " 
They  appear,  by  the  old  statutes  of  the  university  of 
Pans,  and  by  those  of  Bologna,  to  have  sold  books  upon 
commission ;  and  are  sometimes,  though  not  uniformly, 
distinguished  from  the  Librarii ;  a  word  which,  having 
originally  been  confined  to  the  copyists  of  books,  was 
afterwards  applied  to  those  who  traded  in  thorn." 
They  sold  parchment  and  other  materials  of  writing, 
which  with  us,  though,  as  far  as  I  know,  nowhere  else, 
have  retained  the  name  of  stationery,  and  naturally  ex- 
ercised the  kindred  occupations  of  binding  and  decorat- 
ing. They  probably  employed  transcribers :  we  find  at 
least  that  there  was  a  profession  of  copyists  in  the  uni- 
versities and  in  large  cities;  and  by  means  of  these, 
before  the  invention  of  printing,  the  necessary  books  of 
grammar,  law,  and  theology  were  multiplied  to  a  great 
extent  for  the  use  of  students ;  but  with  much  incorrect- 
ness, and  far  more  expense  than  afterwards.  That  inven- 
tion put  a  sudden  stop  to  their  honest  occupation.  But 
whatever  hatred  they  might  feel  towards  the  new  art, 
it  was  in  vain  to  oppose  its  reception  :  no  party  could  be 
raised  in  the  public  against  so  manifest  and  unalloyed  a 
benefit ;  and  the  copyists,  grown  by  habit  fond  of  books, 
frequently  employed  themselves  in  the  somewhat  kindred 
labour  of  pressmen.0 

1  Hist.  Lltt.de  la  France,  ii.  112.  Sa^gnj.  fl|.  [M-S48  i   CheviMei.    301; 

m  Da  Gauge,  In  TOO.  Eichhom.  II.  631;  Meiners,  Vergleich.  der 

■  The   UbnrU  were  properly  those  Bitten ,11.  S3» ;  Qreaswell's  I'arliUnPreKa, 

who  transcribed  new  books;   the  AnU-  p.  g. 

quilt,  old  ones.  Ttali  distinction  is  u  The  PuUuwnt  of  Unfa,  on  the  peti- 
ole! u  Cudodonu ;  bnt  doubtleas  It  waa  don  of  the  copyists,  ordered  some  of  the 
not  strictly  observed  la  later  times.  Mu-  Brat  printed  book*  to  b*  seised.  lew 
ntsrl, Dissert. 43 ;  DuCange.  blnet cuIIm  this  superstition ;  It  was  more 

"  Crevler.   a    16,   130,    et    alibi;    Da  probably  tzlx  cc.nipn.iion,  and  regard  foi 

C(Bge,     in    vec    Stationarii.     IJbr.Hl;  existing  internals,  comliinni  »lti  dltUku 
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146.  The  first  printers  were  always  booksellers,  and 
sold  their  own  impressions.  These  occupations  b^*,  ntd 
were  not  divided  till  the  early  part  of  the  six-  *r  prim™, 
teeuth  century.1'  But  the  risks  of  sale,  at  a  time  when 
learning  was  by  no  means  general,  combined  with  the  great 
cost  of  production,  paper  and  other  materials  being  very 
dear,  rendered  this  a  hazardous  trade.  We  have  a  curious 
petition  of  Sweynhoim  and  Pannartz  to  Sixtus  IV.  in 
1472,  wherein  they  complain  of  their  poverty,  brought 
on  by  printing  so  many  works  which  they  had  not  been 
able  to  sell.  They  state  the  number  of  impressions  oJ 
each  edition.  Of  the  classical  authors  they  had  generally 
printed  275;  of  Virgil  and  the  philosophical  works  of 
Cicero,  twice  that  number.  In  theological  publications 
the  usual  number  of  copies  had  also  been  550.  The 
whole  number  of  copies  printed  was  12,475.''  It  is 
possible  that  experience  made  other  printers  more 
discreet  in  their  estimation  of  the  public  demand. 
Not-withstanding  the  casualties  of  three  centuries,  it 
seems,  from  the  great  scarcity  of  these  early  editions 
which  has  long  existed,  that  the  original  circulation 
must  have  been  much  below  the  number  of  copies 

? tinted,  as  indeed  the  complaint  of  Sweynhaim  and 
annartz  shows.' 

147.  The  price  of  books  was  diminished  by  four-fifths 
after  the  invention  of  printing.  Chevillier  gives  Prtcmf 
some  instances  of  a  fall  in  this  proportion.  But  toof- 
not  content  with  such  a  reduction,  the  university  of  Paris 
proceeded  to  establish  a  tariff,  according  to  which  every 
edition  was  to  be  sold,  and  seems  to  have  set  the  prices 
very  low.  This  was  by  virtue  of  the  prerogatives  they 
exerted,  as  we  shall  soon  find,  over  the  book-trade  of  the 
capital.  The  priced  catalogues  of  Colinasus  and  Robert 
Stephens  are  extant,  relating,  of  coarse,  to  a  later  period 
than  the  present ;  but  we  shall  not  return  to  the  subject. 

of  ill  ImnvWIon.    Louie  XL,  bnrmr,    ni  the  number  of  Ttdtmua  remaining  in 
wbokndtbenierttoi  enteaatngllknMn,    IWrxuibnea, 

■    ■  ■'  '  "    "      '  '  LwaMnet  enji  Unit  0»  ni    " 
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The  Greek  Testament  of  Colinteus  was  mid  for  twelve 
sous,  the  Latin  for  six.  The  folio  Latin  Bible,  printed 
by  Stephens  in  1 532,  might  be  bad  for  one  hundred  sons, 
a  copy  of  the  Pandects  for  forty  boob,  a  Virgil  for  two 
sous  and  six  demers ;  a  Greek  grammar  of  Clenardns  for 
two  sons ;  Demosthenes  and  jEschines,  I  know  not  what 
edition,  for  five  sous.  It  would  of  course  be  necessary, 
before  we  could  make  any  use  of  these  prices,  to  compare 
them  with  that  of  com.' 

148.  The  more  usual  form  of  books  printed  in  the 
fifteenth  century  is  in  folio.     But  the  Psalter  of  1467,  and 

Form  of     tne  Donatus  of  the  same  year,  are  in  quarto ; 

'«***■  and  this  size  is  not  uncommon  in  the  early 
Italian  editions  of  classics.  The  disputed  Oxford  book 
of  1468,  Sancti  Jeronymi  Expositio,  is  in  octavo,  and 
would,  if  genuine,  be  the  earliest  specimen  of  that  size ; 
which  may  perhaps  furnish  an  additional  presumption 
against  the  date.  It  is  at  least,  however,  of  1478,  when 
the  octavo  form,  as  we  shall  immediately  see,  was  of  the 
rarest  occurrence.  Maittaire,  in  whom  alone  1  have  had 
the  curiosity  to  make  this  search,  which  would  be  more 
troublesome  in  Panzer's  arrangement,  mentions  a  book 
printed  in  octavo  at  Milan  in  1470  ;  but  the  existence  of 
this  and  of  one  or  two  more  that  follow  seems  equivocal ; 


■  Cberilller,  Original  de  I'lmprimerie 

more. 

de  Pari*  p.  310  el  seqq.    In  Uu  pre- 

ceding pages  he  mentions  wnat  I  should 

perhsps  have  introduced  before,  that  a 

catalogae  of  the  books  Id  the  Sorbonoe, 

II  Is.  to  be  remembered  that  ■  particular 

book  might  easily  bear  a  monopoly  prise ; 

which  were  collectively  valued  at  3813 

Uvret.  1C  m  a  denien.    In  *  modem 

those  which  might  be  multiplied   by 

Eugliih  book  on  literary  antiqul  ties  this 

copying.     [*En  genera]  nous  pourrlou 

dire  que  lo  prix  moyen  d'un  volume 

happy  way  of  helping  the  reader. 

In  folio  d'alors  [»u  It™  ulecle]  eqnl- 

Isunblnet  mentions  a  few  prlcei   of 

early  hooks  which  Are  not  trifling.    The 

HlaL  LIU.  de  la  France,  xvL  3».    lint 

1470  by  a  bishop  of  Angers  for  forty  gold 

•VM  gold  florins  In  Mil  for*  missal  j 

books,  snea  as  Ssvlgny  has  collected, 

une   of  all  ordinary  mura- 
r.  Maitlaud.  In  his  Letters 
las).    The  florin  wsa  worth  shoot  tour    on  the  Dark  Ages,  p.  ei,  has  animad- 
f,  equivalent  at    verted  with  his  usual  sharpness 
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and  the  first  on  which  we  can  rely  is  lite  Sallust,  printed 
at  Valencia  in  1475.  Another  book  of  that  form,  at 
Treviso,  occurs  in  the  same  year,  and  an  edition  of  Pliny's 
episties  at  Florence  in  1478.  They  become  from  this 
time  gradually  more  common ;  bnt  even  at  the  end  of  the 
century  form  rather  a  small  proportion  of  editions.  I 
have  not  observed  that  the  duodecimo  division  of  the 
sheet  was  adopted  in  any  instance.  But  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  volumes  of  Panzer  furnish  means  of 
correcting  these  little  notices,  which  I  offer  as  sugges- 
tions to  persons  more  erudite  in  such  matters.  The  price 
and  convenience  of  boohs  are  evidently  not  unconnected 
with  their  size. 

149.  Nothing  could  be  less  unreasonable  than  that  the- 
printer  should  have  a  better  chance  of  indein-  ek^i™ 
nifying  himself  and  the  author,  if  in  those  days  p«i»ii*g«. 
the  author,  as  probably  he  did,  hoped  for  some  lucrative 
return  after  his  exhausting  drudgery,  by  means  of  an 
exclusive  privilege.  The  senate  of  Venice  granted  an 
exclusive  privilege  for  five  years  to  John  of  Spire  in 
1469,  for  the  first  book  printed  in  the  city,  his  edition  of 
Cicero's  epistles.'  But  I  am  not  aware  that  this  extended 
to  any  other  work.  And  this  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
learned  Beokmann,  who  says,  that  the  earliest  instance 
of  protected  copyright  on  record  appears  to  be  in  favour 
of  a  book  insignificant  enough,  a  missal  for  the  church  of 
Bamberg,  printed  in  1490.  It  is  probable  that  other 
privileges  of  an  older  date  have  not  been  found.  In  1491 
one  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  book  printed  at  Venice,  and 
five  more  at  the  same  place  within  the  century— the 
Aristotle  of  Aldus  being  one  of  the  books ;  one  also  is 
found  at  Milan.  These  privileges  are  always  recited  at 
the  end  of  the  volume.  They  are,  however,  very  rare 
in  comparison  with  the  number  of  books  published,  and 
seem  not  accorded  by  preference  to  the  most  important 
editions.0 

150.  In  these  exclusive  privileges  the  printer  was 
forced  to  call  in  the  magistrate  for  his  own  „^rt 
benefit.     But  there  was  often  a  different  sort  of  oniTeniik* 
interference  by  the  civil  power  with  the  press.  ov1^book" 
The  destruction  of  books  and  the  prohibition  of  "     E" 
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their  sale  had  not  been  unknown  to  antiquity ;  instances 
of  it  occur  in  the  free  republics  of  Athena  and  Borne ; 
but  it  was  naturally  more  frequent  under  suspicious 
despotisms,  especially  when  to  the  jealousy  of  the  state 
was  superadded  that  of  the  church,  and  novelty,  even  in 

r  ulation,  became  a  crime.1  Ignorance  came  on  with 
fall  of  the  empire,  and  it  was  unnecessary  to  guard 
against  the  abuse  of  an  art  which  very  few  possessed  at 
all.  With  the  first  revival  of  letters  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries  sprang  up  the  reviving  shoots  of  here- 
tical freedom ;  but  with  Berenger  and  Abelard  came  also 
the  jealousy  of  the  church,  and  the  usual  exertion  of  the 
right  of  the  strongest.  Abelard  was  censured  by  the 
council  of  SoiseonH,  in  1121,  for  suffering  copies  of  his 
book  to  be  taken  without  the  approbation  of  his  superiors, 
and  the  delinquent  volumes  were  given  to  the  flames. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any  regulation  on  this 
subject  had  been  made.'  .  But  when  the  sale  of  books 
became  the  occupation  of  a  class  of  traders,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  place  them  under  restraint.  Those  of  Paris 
and  Bologna,  the  cities  doubtless  where  the  greatest 
business  of  this  kind  was  carried  on,  came  altogether 
into  the  power  of  the  universities.  It  is  proved  by 
various  statutes  of  the  university  of  Paris,  originating, 
no  doubt,  in  some  authority  conferred  by  the  orown,  and 
bearing  date  from  the  year  1275  to  1403,  that  booksellers 
were  appointed  by  the  university,  and  considered  as  its 
officers,  probably  matriculated  by  entry  on  her  roll ;  that 
they  took  an  oath,  renewable  at  her  pleasure,  to  observe 
her  statutes  and  regulations;  that  they  were  admitted 
upon  security,  and  with  testimonials  to  their  moral 
conduct;  that  no  one  could  sell  books  in  Paris  without 
this  permission  ;  that  they  could  expose  no  book  to  sale 
without  communication  with  the  university,  and  without 
its  approbation;  that  the  university  fixed  the  prices, 
according  to  the  tariff  of  four  sworn  booksellers,  at  which 
books  should  be  sold  or  lent  to  the  scholars ;  that  a  fine 
might  be  imposed  for  incorrect  copies ;  that  the  sellers 
were  hound  to  fix  up  in  their  shops  a  priced  catalogue 
of  their  books,  besides  other  regulations  of  less  import- 
ance.    Books  deemed  by  the  university  unfit  for  perusal 
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were  sometimes  burned  by  its  order.'  Chevillier  gives 
several  prices  for  lending  books  (pro  exemplari  conoeaso 
scholaribus)  fixed  about  1303.  The  books  mentioned 
axe  all  of  divinity,  philosophy,  or  canon  law;  on  an 
average,  the  charge  for  about  twenty  pages  was  a  sol. 
The  university  of  Toulouse  exercised  the  same  authority ; 
and  Albert  III.,  archduke  of  Austria,  founding  the  uni- 
versity of  Vienna  about  1884,  copied  the  statutes  of  Paris 
in  this  control  over  bookselling  as  well  as  in  other 
respects.'  The  stationarii  of  Bologna  were  also  bound 
by  oath,  and  gave  sureties  to  fulfil  their  duties  towards 
the  university ;  one  of  these  was,  to  keep  by  them  copies 
of  books  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen, 
for  the  hire  of  which  a  price  was  fixed.1"  By  degrees, 
however,  a  class  of  booksellers  grew  up  at  Paris,  who 
took  no  oath  to  the  university,  and  were  consequently 
not  admitted  to  its  privileges,  being  usually  poor  scho- 
lars, who  were  tolerated  in  selling  books  of  low  price. 
These  were  of  no  importance  till  the  privileged  or  sworn 
traders,  having  been  reduced  by  a  royal  ordinance  of  1488 
to  twenty-four,  this  lower  class  silently  increased,  and  at 
length  the  practice  of  taking  an  oath  to  the  university 
foil  into  disuse.' 

151,  The  vast  and  sudden  extension  of  the  means  of 
communicating  and  influencing  opinion  which  _^.  . 
the  discovery  of  printing  afforded  did  not  long  onmieor 
remain  unnoticed.     Few  have  temper  and  com-  jjjjjjj' 
prehensive  views  enough  not  to  desire  the  pre- 
vention by  force  of  that  which  they  reckon  detrimental 
to  truth  and  right.     Hennolaus  Barbaras,  in  a  letter  to 
Hernia,  recommends  that,  on  account  of  the  many  trifling 
publications  which  took  men  off  from  reading  the  best 
authors,  nothing  should  be  printed  without  the  approba- 
tion of  competent  judges.11     The  governments  of  Europe 
oared  little  for  what  seemed  an  evil  to  Hermolaus.     But 
they  perceived  that,  especially  in  Germany,  a  country 
where  the  principles  that  were  to  burst  out  in  the  Re- 
formation were  evidently  germinating  in  this  century, 
where  a  deep  sense  of  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  per- 
vaded every  class,  that  incredible  host  of  popular  religious 

*  Cbevlllisr,  Orlpuw  cte  I'lmprfmtrls       fc  Sivigny,  111.  I4D. 
dt  r*ii«,  p.  303  et  aeqq.    Cnvier,  Ik  M-         "  CTwTlHItr,  3M-W1, 
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tracts,  which  the  Rhine  and  Neokar  poured  forth  liko 
their  waters,  were  of  no  slight  danger  to  the  two  powers, 
or  at  least  the  union  of  the  two,  whom  the  people  had  so 
long  obeyed.  -  We  find,  therefore,  an  instance  in  1480  of 
a  book  called  Nosce  teipsum,  printed  at  Heidelberg  with 
the  approving  testimonies  of  four  persons,  who  may  be 
presumed,  though  it  is  not  stated,  to  have  been  appointed 
censors  on  that  occasion."  Two  others,  one  of  which  is  a 
Bible, have  been  found,  printed  at  Cologne  in  1479 — in  the 
subscription  to  which  the  language  of  public  approbation 
by  the  university  is  more  express.  The  first  known 
instance,  however,  of  the  regular  appointment  of  a  CBnsor 
on  books  is  in  the  mandate  of  Berthold,  archbishop  of 
Mentz  in  1486.  "  Notwithstanding,"  he  begins,  "  the 
facility  given  to  the  acquisition  of  science  by  the  divine 
art  of.  printing,  it  has  been  found  that  some  abuse  this 
invention,  and  convert  that  which  was  designed  for  the 
instruction  of  mankind  to  their  injury.  For  books  on 
the  duties  and  doctrines  of  religion  are  translated  from 
Latin  into  German,  and  circulated  among  the  people,  to 
the  disgrace  of  religion  itself;  and  some  have  even  had 
the  rashness  to  make  faulty  versions  of  the  canons  of  the 
Church  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  which  belong  to  a  science 
so  difficult,  that  it  is  enough  to  occupy  the  life  of  the 
wisest  man.  Can  such  men  assert  that  our  German 
language  is  capable  of  expressing  what  great  authors 
have  written  in  Greek  and  Latin  on  the  high  mysteries 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  on  general  science?  Certainly 
it  is  not;  and  henoe  they  either  invent  new  words,  or 
use  old  ones  in  erroneous  senses— a  thing  especially 
dangerous  in  Bacred  Scripture.  For  who  will  admit  that 
men  without  learning,  or  women,  into  whose  hands  these 
translations  may  fall,  can  find  the  true  sense  of  the 
gospels,  or  of  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  ?  much  less  can 
they  enter  on  questions  which,  even  among  catholic 
writers,  are  open  to  subtle  discussion.  But  since  this 
art  was  first  discovered  in  this  city  of  Mentz,  and  we 
may  truly  say  by  divine  aid,  and  is  to  be  maintained  by 
us  in  all  its  honour,  we  strictly  forbid  all  persons  to 
translate,  or  circulate  when  translated,  any  books  upon 
any  subject  whatever  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  or  any  other 
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tongue  into  German,  until  before  printing,  and  again 
before  their  Bale,  such  translations  shall  be  approved  by 
four  doctors  herein  named,  under  penalty  of  excommuni- 
cation and  of  forfeiture  of  the  books,  and  of  one  hundred 
golden  florins  to  the  use  of  our  exchequer." ' 

152.  I  have  given  the  substance  of  this  mandate  rather 
at  length,  because  it  has  a  considerable  bearing  afM. 
on  the  preliminary  history  of  the  Reformation,  printi»on 
and  yet  has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been  pro-  ^J^p™"* 
duced  with  that  view.  For  it  is  obvious  that  it 
was  on  account  of  religious  translations,  and  especially 
those  of  the  Scripture,  which  had  been  very  early  printed 
in  Germany,  that  this  alarm  was  taken  by  the  worthy 
archbishop.  A  bull  of  Alexander  VI.,  in  1501,  reciting 
that  many  pernicious  books  had  been  printed  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  especially  in  the  provinces  of 
Cologne,  Montz,  Treves,  and  Magdeburg,  forbids  all 
printers  in  these  provinces  to  publish  any  books  without 
the  licence  of  the  archbishops  or  their  officials.*  We 
here  perceive  the  distinction  made  between  these  parts 
of  Germany  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  can  understand 
their  ripeness  for  the  ensuing  revolution.  We  perceive 
also  the  vast  influence  of  the  art  of  printing  upon  the 
Reformation.  Among  those  who  have  been  sometimes 
enumerated  as  its  precursors,  a  place  should  be  left  for 
Schsoffcr  and  Gutenberg;  nor  has  this  always  been  for- 


r  Berfanann,  UL  id,  from  the  fourth  >>  Gerdo,  In  bia  Hist  EnngeL  Re- 

volume  of  Goden'i  Cudex  diploic.  Ucujl  formnil,  who  dm  gone  very  laboriously 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  THE  UTERATCRE  OF  EUROPE  FBOH  1600  TO  ISM. 

Sect.  L    1501-1510. 

Cluaicil  Le»mli>g  of  Italy  in  lab  period— Of  Frame,  (lermany,  ud  England  — 
Work*  of  Pollle  LlterMn™  to  Language*  of  Italy,  Spain,  end  England. 

1.  The  new  century  did  not  begin  very  auspiciously  for 
the  literary  credit  of  Italy.  We  may,  indeed, 
oritOTi.  consider  the  whole  period  between  the  death  of 
^c  to  Lorenzo  in  1492,  and  the  pontificate  of  bis  son 
in  1513,  as  lees  brilliant  than  the  two  ages 
which  we  connect  with  their  names.  But  when  mea- 
sured by  the  labours  of  the  press,  the  last  ten  years  of  the 
fifteenth  century  were  considerably  more  productive  than 
any  which  had  gone  before.  In  the  present  decad  a 
striking  decline  was  perceptible.  Thus,  in  comparing 
the  numbers  of  books  printed  in  the  chief  towns  of  Italy, 


1491—1500 

1501—1610 

Florence       179 

47 

Borne            460 

41 

Milan            228 

99 

Venice        1491 

636' 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  the  ambition  of  Ferdinand  and 
of  Louis  XII.,  and  the  first  interference  of  strangers  with 
the  liberties  of  Italy.  Wars  so  protracted  within  the 
bosom  of  a  country,  if  they  do  not  prevent  the  growth 
of  original  genius,  must  yet  be  unfavourable  to  that 
secondary  but  more  diffused  excellence,  which  is  nou- 
rished by  the  wealth  of  patrons  and  the  tranquillity  of 
universities.     Thus  the  gymnasium  of  Eome,  founded  by 
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Eugenius  IV.,  but  lately  endowed  and  regulated  by 
Alexander  VI.,  who  had  established  it  in  a  handsome 
edifice  on  the  Quirinal  hill,  was  despoiled  of  its  revenues 
by  Julius  II.,  who,  with  some  liberality  towards  painters, 
had  no  regard  for  learning  ;  and  this  will  greatly  account 
for  the  remarkable  decline  in  the  typography  of  Rome. 
Thus,  too,  the  Platonic  school  at  Florence  soon  went  to 
decay  after  the  fall  of  the  Medici,  who  had  fostered  it ; 
and  even  the  rival  philosophy  which  rose  upon  its  ruins, 
and  was  taught  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  with 
much  success  at  Padua  by  Pomponatius,  according  to  the 
original  principles  of  Aristotle,  and  by  two  other  pro- 
fessors of  great  eminence  in  their  time,  Nifii  and  Achil- 
lini,  according  to  the  system  of  Avenues,  could  not  resist 
the  calamities  of  war:  the  students  of  that  university 
were  dispersed  in  1509,  after  the  unfortunate  defeat  of 
Ghiaradadda. 

2.  Aldus  himself  left  Venice  in  1506,  his  effects  in  the 
territory  having  been  plundered,  and  did  not  p^,, 
open  his  press  again  till  1512,  when  he  entered  AJdm 
into  partnership  with  his  father-in-law,  Andrew  Asola. 
He  had  been  actively  employed  during  the  first  years  of 
the  century.  He  published  Sophocles,  Herodotus,  and 
Thucydides  in  1502,  Euripides  and  Herodian  in  1503, 
Demosthenes  in  1504.  These  were  important  accessions 
to  Greek  learning,  though  so  much  remained  behind.  A 
circumstance  may  be  here  mentioned,  which  had  so 
much  influence  in  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, that  it  renders  the  year  1501  a  sort  of  epoch  in 
literary  history.  He  that  year  not  only  introduced  a  new 
Italian  character,  called  Aldine,  more  easily  read  perhaps 
than  his  Boman  letters,  which  are  somewhat  rude;  but, 
what  was  of  moire  importance,  began  to  print  in  a  small 
octavo  or  duodecimo  form,  instead  of  the  cumbrous  and 
expensive  folios  that  had  been  principally  in  use.  What- 
ever the  great*  of  ages  past  might  seem  to  lose  by  this 
indignity,  was  more  than  compensated  in  the  diffused 
love  ana  admiration  of  their  writings.  "  With  what 
pleasure,"  says  M.  Benouard,  "  must  the  studious  man, 
the  lover  of  letters,  have  beheld  these  benevolent  octavos, 
these  Virgils  and  Horaces  contained  in  one  little  volume, 
which  he  might  carry  in  his  pocket  while  travelling  or 
in  a  walk ;  which  besides  cost  him  hardly  more  than  two 
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of  our  franca,  so  that  he  could  got  a  dozen  of  them  for 
the  price  of  one  of  those  folios,  that  had  hitherto  been 
the  sole  furniture  of  his  library !  The  appearance  of 
these  correct  and  well  printed  octavos  ought  to  be  as 
much  remarked  as  the  substitution  of  printed  books  for 
manuscripts  itself."  *  We  have  seen  above  that  not  only 
small  quartos,  nearly  as  portable  perhaps  as  octavos,  but 
the  latter  form  also,  had  been  coming  into  use  towards 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  though,  I  believe,  it 
was  sparingly  employed  for  classical  authors. 

3.  It  was  about  1500  that  Aldus  drew  together  a  few 
His  no-  scholars  into  a  literary  association,  called  Aldi 
dcmr-  Neacademia.  Not  only  amicable  discussions, 
but  the  choice  of  books  to  be  printed,  of  manuscripts  and 
various  readings,  occupied  their  time,  so  that  they  may 
be  considered  as  literary  partners  of  the  noble-minded 
printer.  This  academy  was  dispersed  by  the  retirement 
of  Aldus  from  Venice,  and  never  met  again.1 

4.  The  first  edition  of  Calepio's  Latin  Dictionary, 
DfciiooKj  which,  though  tar  better  than  one  or  two  ob- 
orotfepio.  Bcure  books  that  preceded  it,  and  enriched  by 
plundering  the  stores  of  Valla  and  Perotti,  was  very 
defective,  appeared  at  Beggio  in  1502*  It  was  so 
greatly  augmented  by  subsequent  improvers  that  cotepm 
has  become  a  name  in  French  for  any  voluminous  coru- 

?ilation.  This  dictionary  was  not  only  of  Latin  and 
talian,  but  several  other  languages;  and  these  were 
extended  in  the  Basle  edition  of  1581  to  eleven.  It  is 
still,  if  not  the  best,  the  most  complete  polyglott  lexicon 
for  the  European  languages.  Calopio,  however  moderate 
might  be  his  erudition,  has  just  claim  to  be  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  effective  instruments  in  the  restoration 
of  the  Latin  language  in  its  purity  to  general  use ;  for 
though  some  had  by  great  acuteness  and  diligence  attained 
a  good  style  in  the  fifteenth  century,  that  age  was  looked 
upon  in  Italy  itself  as  far  below  the  subsequent  period.* 

b  Renourd,  Hlit.  de  1'lmprbnerle  dea  LEteraTrun  Gtocvuiil, reprinted  by  H#nry 

Aldea.     Roecoe'e  Leo  X.,  ch.  IL  Slfphena fn  hla  Thaanrns.    BEofrr.  DdIt., 

D  Tlrabwchl;      Roaeoa;      Renouird.  Fortegoem. 
Sdpio    Forteguerra,    who    latinise   bla  d  Unmet      Tir.bo.rH  (z.  383)  gin. 
name  Into  CaneromachM,  wh  secretary  wn  reason  to  nupwt  that  there  may 
to  this  society,  and  among  tta  most  dis-  haw  been  an  earlier  edition. 
Ungrdifaad  members.    He  wa.  celebrated  •  Caleplo  bnldat  Morbof  md  Ball- 
In  his  tlmt  for  a  dlacoame.  Da  Laudibna  let  to  have  copied  Ferotti't  Corntjcopla 
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5.  We  may  read  in  Panzer  the  titles  of  825  books 
printed  during  these  ten  years  at  Leipsio,  60  BtKA^ 

of  which  are  olassioal,  but  chiefly  as  before,  minted  in 
small  school-books;  14  out  of  214  at  Cologne,  """"r- 
10  out  of  208  at  Strasburg,  1  out  of  84  at  Basle,  are  also 
olassioal;  but  scarcely  any  books  whatever  appear  at 
Louvain,  One  printed  at  Erfurt  in  1501  deserves  some 
attention.  The  title  runs,  "  Eurayktyi)  u-pot  rut-  ypa/i- 
{tartiy  'EXXqwv,  Elementale  Introductorium  in  idioma 
Greecanioum,"  with  some  more  words.  Panzer  observes : 
"  This  Greek  grammar,  published  by  some  unknown 
person,  is  undoubtedly  the  first  which  was  published  in 
Germany  since  the  invention  of  printing."  In  this, 
however,  as  has  already  been  shown,  he  is  mistaken ; 
unless  we  deny  to  the  book  printed  at  Deventer  the 
name  of  a  grammar.  But  Panzer  was  not  acquainted 
with  it.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  attempt  at  Greek 
that  occurs  in  Germany  during  this  decad ;  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  comment  on  the  ignorance  which  the 
gross  solecism  in  the  title  displays.' 

6.  Paris  contributed  in  ten  years  430  editions,  thirty- 
two  being  of  Latin   classics.      And  in   1507  j1_,0_.k 
Giles  Gourmont,  a  printer  of  that  city,  assisted  pnsaat 
by  the  purse  of  Francis  Tissard,  had  the  honour  ™* 

of  introducing  the  Greek  language  on  this  side,  as  we 
may  say,  of  the  Alps;  for  the  trifling  exceptions  we 
have  mentioned  scarcely  affect  his  priority.  Greek 
types  had  been  used  in  a  few  words  by  Badius  Ascen- 
sius,  ft  learned  and  meritorious  Parisian  printer,  whose 
publications  began  about  1498.  They  occur  in  his  edition 
(1505)  of  ValhVs  Annotations  on  the  Greek  Testament.* 
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Oalepio  was  ■ 

n  Indifferent  scholar, 

and 

■  tract  hy  Hegros.  De  Utilitat*  Lingua 

that  the  flrat 

edition!  of  bis  dlctlo 

akrj 

Grscs.  printed 

at  Deventer  In  IBM; 

«ctneaavor«ilhBelectfotiofgnodLatlnlty.  blnet   eaye    that  Martens,  a  Flemial 

Even  Feestrat,  the  most  learned  of  them,  printer,  employed  Greek  typea  in  quota 

baa   not    extirpated    the   unauthorised  tiona  aaearly  aa  IBM  or  1B03. 

words  of  Caleplo.    Baillet,  Jngemena  del  ■  CheviUler,  Ori 

Savana,  11.  44.  de  Paris,  p.  14«. 
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Four  little  books,  namely,  a  small  miscellaneous  volume, 
preceded  by  an  alphabet,  the  Works  and  Days  of  He- 
siod,  the  Frogs  and  Mice  of  Homer,  and  the  Erotemata 
or  Greek  grammar  of  Chryeoloras,  to  which-  four  a 
late  writer  has  added  an  edition  of  Museeua,  were  the 
first  finite  of  Gourmont's  press.  Aleander,  a  learned 
Italian,  who  played  afterwards  no  inconsiderable  part 
in  the  earlier  period  of  the  Reformation,  came  to  Pane  in 
1508,  and  received  a  pension  from  Louis  XII,1'  He 
taught  Greek  there,  and  perhaps  Hebrew.  Through 
his  care,  besides  a  Hebrew  and  Greek  alphabet  in  1508, 
Gourmont  printed  some  of  the  moral  works  of  Plntarcli 
in  1509. 

7.  We  learn  from  a  writer  of  the  most  respectable  au- 
thority, Camerarius,  that  the  elements  of  Greek 
JJSm  of  were  already  taught  to  boys  in  some  parts  of 
JJjJJ™11-    Germany.'    About  1508,  ReucbJin,  on  a  visit  to 
George  Simler,  a  schoolmaster  in  Hesse,  found  a 

early  tUUu  Greek  Pro.  !.  II.    Fu-  It  Is  fair  to  Bay  of  Aleander  that  be 

«r,  KixirdJiic  to  Mr.  Ommll,  bos  re-  wss  the  friend  of  Ssdoler.    In  a  tetter  of 

corded  nearly  4110  edltionsfrom  the  press  that  excellent   person   to   Put  III.,  ho 

of  Bedlus.     Ttaej  Include  almost  ereiy  [miles   Alesnder   verj  highly,   and  re- 


press of  BsdlUB  tt-  1611,  but  probably  by  Roscoe's  Leo  X.,  ch.  ui.;  Jot 

misprint.    Eadins  bud  learned  Greek  at  mus,  pnsrim. 

Ferruia.    If  Bayle  It  correct,  he  taught       1  Jam  enim  plurtbus  In  lc 

stParts,  which  Is  worthy o(  notice;  but  In   Rhollt  anrparl  polltior, 

be  gives  no  suthorily.  except  for  the.  lacs  boncrum     sutornm     scripts 

of  bl:  teaching  In  the  former  city,  which  teneren  tor,   ct  elements  qn» 

might  not  be  the  Greek  language.    It  la  Gracas  allcnbi  propinerenhir 

order  to  glee  Inunction  in  Greek  about  ma,  et  srdentfsslms  enpiditsts 


said  In  the  Blographle  Unlrerselle  that  qnam  novitas  causa  fulL    Blmleroa,  qui 

Denyi  le  Fevre  tanght  Greek  at  Parle  Id  poitoa  ex  primario  grammatico  exlralna 

1004,  when  only  alileen  years  old;  but  Jurisconsults   foetus   eat,    Initio    banc 

the  story  seems  apocryphal.  doctrlnam  noo  vnlgaodam  allqusntisper 

h  Aleuder  was    no   ftvourlte  with  srbltrsbstur.    Itaqne  Qnrsarum  [itera- 

Eraamns  i  and  Lather  utters  rnenj  In-  ram   seholsm  expllcabat    aliquot  disci. 

vectlTes  against  him.     He  was  a  strenu-  pulls  aula  prlvstim.   qnlbus  dabat  bane 

ous  supporter  of  all  things  as  they  were  opermn  pecullsrem,  ut  quos  •ummnpeTe 

,_.>..  „t.„.,.    ... U  baTe  presided  diligent.     Csmersrtas,   Vita  Melancb- 
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relation  of  his  otto,  little  more  than  ten  years  old,  -who, 
uniting  extraordinary  quioknees  with  thirst  for  learning, 
had  already  acquired  Ate  rudiments  of  that  language ; 
and  presenting  him  with  a  lexicon  and  grammar,  pre- 
cious gifts  in  those  times,  changed  his  German  name, 
Schwartzerd,  to  one  of  equivalent  meaning  and  more 
classical  sound,  Melanchthon.  He  had  himself  set  the 
example  of  assuming  a  name  of  Greek  derivation,  being 
almost  as  much  known  by  the  name  of  Capnio  as  by  his 
own.  And  this  pedantry,  which  continued  to  prevail 
for  a  century  and  a  half  afterwards,  might  be  excused  by 
the  great  uncouthuess  of  many  German,  not  to  say 
French  and  English,  surnames  in  their  Latinised  forms. 
Melanohthon,  the  precocity  of  his  youth  being  followed 
by  a  splendid  maturity,  became  not  only  one  of  the 
greatest  lights  of  the  Reformation,  but,  far  above  all 
others,  the  founder  of  general  learning  in  Germany .* 

8.  England  seems  to  have  been  nearly  stationary  in 
academical  learning  during  the  unpropitious  riming  in 
reign  of  Henry  VII.1  But  just  hopes  were  England, 
entertained  from  the  accession  of  his  son  in  1509,  who 
had  received  in  some  degree  a  learned  education.  And 
the  small  knot  of  excellent  men,  united  by  zeal  for  im- 
provement, Groeyn,  Linacre,  Latimer,  Fisher,  Colet, 
More,  succeeded  in  bringing  over  their  friend  Erasmus 
to  teach  Greek  at  Cambridge,  in  1510.  The  students, 
he  says,  were  too  poor  to  pay  him  anything,  nor  had  ho 
many  scholars."  His  instruction  was  confined  to  the 
grammar.  In  the  same  year  Colet,  dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
founded  there  a  school,  and  published  a  Latin  grammar. 
Five  or  six  little  works  of  the  kind  had  already  ap- 


t  Camerartns.    Mefnera,    1,  f3.      The 

manner  forgotten."     Wood'i  Annala 

Blographle  Universale,    art.   Melanch- 

Oxi'itfii,  A.n.  iso9.  The  word  "  forgotten 

is  Improperly  applied  to  Greet,  which  hi 

connected   quadara   cognatlonta   necesal- 

verslly  of  Oxford  tared  an  Italian,  a 

1  <■  The  scboclg  were  much  frequented 

orations  and   epistles,   and  to  espla 

with  qolrka  and  aopbfttry.    All  things, 

Terence  In  the  schools.    Warton,  iL  a 

whether  tanght  or  written,  teemed  tube 

trite  nod  twine.    Ho  nlrasint  streams  of 

"  Hactenns    prsteglmus  Chrysoloi 

immunity  or  mythology  were  gliding 

gramma  ticam,  Bed  panel! ;  fartsssla  ft 

among  lia ;  Ind  the  Greek  language,  from 

qoeotlorl  auditorio  Theodort  gramma 

whence  the  greater  part  of  knowledge  it 

cam  ansplcahlmur.      Ep.    cixiil.    (IB 

derived,  (u  at  a  very  low  ebb  or  in  a 

Oct  1S1LJ 
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peared  in  England."  These  trifling  things  are  mentioned 
to  let  the  reader  take,  notice  that  there  is  nothing  more 
worthy  to  be  named.  Twenty-six  books  were  printed 
at  London  during  this  decad.  Among  these  Terence  in 
1504,  but  no  other  Latin  author  of  classical  name.  The 
difference  in  point  of  "learning  between  Italy  and  Eng- 
land was  at  least  that  of  a  century,  that  is,  the  former 
was  as  much  advanced  in  knowledge  of  ancient  litera- 
ture in  1400  as  the  latter  was  in  1500. 

9.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  on  the  continent  of 
2^^  Europe,  thongh  no  very  remarkable  advances 
»d  ™  wore  made  in  these  ton  years,  learning  was 
BudBD*.    slowly  progressive,  and  the  men  were  living 

who  were  to  bear  fruit  in  due  season.     Erasmus  re- 

Sublished  his  Adages  with  such  great  additions  as  ren- 
ered  thorn  almost  a  new  work  ;  while  Budssus,  in  his 
Observations  upon  the  Pandects,  gave  the  first  example 
of  applying  philological  and  historical  literature  to  the 
illustration  of  Eoman  law,  by  which  others,  with  more- 
knowledge  of  jurisprudence  than  he  possessed,  were  in 
the  next  generation  signally  to  change  the  face  of  that 
science. 

10.  The  eastern  languages  began  now  to  be  studied, 
study  or  t^0UBn  "^h.  verv  imperfect  means.  Hebrew 
eas»m  had  been  cultivated  in  the  Franciscan  monas- 
""w™*"-  teries  of  Tubingen  and  Basle  before  the  end  of 

the  last  century.  The  first  grammar  was  published  by 
Conrad  Pellican  in  1503.  Eichhorn  calls  it  an  evidence 
of  the  deficiencies  of  his  knowledge,  though  it  cost  him 
incredible  pains.  Beuohlin  gave  a  better,  with  a  dic- 
tionary, in  1506,  which,  enlarged  by  Munster,  long  con- 
tinued to  be  a  standard  book.  A  Hebrew  psalter,  with 
three  Latin  translations,  and  one  in  French,  was  pub- 
lished in  1509  by  Henry  Stephens,  the  progenitor  of  a 
race  illustrious  in  typographical  and  literary  history. 
Petrus  de  Alcala,  in  1506,  attempted  an  Arabic  voca- 
bulary, printing  the  words  in  Roman  letter,* 

■  Wood  talks  of  Holt's  L»c  Poerorom,  by  Eranmu,  at  Colefe  desire :  aic  emen- 
pnblbhed  In  1IH,  u  If  It  bad  made  an  danm,  ut  pleraque  matarem.  It  van 
"'  .    This  syntax  la 


riorto  any  grammar  we  already  posaeued.    admired  for.  condaeMaa  end  perspicuity. 

[Toe  syntax  In  Lilly's  grammar,  which    —1343.] 

has  been  chiefly  in  nsa  with  na  (under       °  Eichhorn.  II.  5*3.  B63,  v.  SOS  t  Meln- 
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11.  If  we  could  trust  an  article  in  the  Biographie 
Universelle,  a  Portuguese,  Gil  Vicente,  de-  Dramatic 
serves  the  high  praise  of  having  introduced  *««■»■ 
the  regular  drama  into  Europe,  the  first  of  his  pieces 
having  been  represented  at  Lisbon  in  1504.'  But,  ac- 
cording to  the  much  superior  authority  of  Bomerwek, 
Gil  Vicente  was  a  writer  in  the  old  national  style  of 
Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  his  early  compositions  are 
Autos,  or  spiritual  dramas,  totally  unlike  any  regular 
plays,  and  rude  both  in  design  and  execution.  He  be- 
came, however,  a  comic  writer  of  great  reputation  among 
his  countrymen  at  a  later  period,  but  in  trie  same  vein 
of  uncultivated  genius,  and  not  before  Machiavel  and 
Ariosto  had  established  their  dramatic  renown.  The 
Calandra  of  Bibbiena,  afterwards  a  cardinal,  wss  repre- 
sented at  Venice  in  1508,  though  not  published  till 
1524.  An  analysis  of  this  play  will  be  found  in  Gin- 
gnene ;  it  bears  only  a  general  resemblance  to  the  Me- 
ntBchmi  of  Flautus.  Perhaps  the  Calandra  may  be 
considered  as  the  earliest  modern  comedy,  or  at  least 
the  earliest  that  is  known  to  be  extant,  for  its  five  acts 
and  intricate  plot  exclude  the  competition  of  Maltro 
Patelm."  But  there  is  a  more  celebrated  piece  cmuio  mil 
in  the  Spanish  language,  of  which  it  is  pro-  Meuocea. 
bably  impossible  to  determine  the  date,  the  tragi- comedy, 
as  it  has  been  called,  of  Calisto  and  Helibcea.  This  is 
the  work  of  two  authors,  one  generally  supposed  to  bo 
Bodrigo  Cora,  who  planned  the  story  and  wrote  the  first 
act ;  the  other,  Fernando  de  fiojas,  who  added  twenty 
more  acts  to  complete  the  drama.  This  alarming  num- 
ber does  not  render  the  play  altogether  bo  prolix  as 
might  be  supposed,  the  acts  being  only  what  with  us  are 

ecbretbungeu  bcrtlBmter  Manner,  1.  (0.   A     fotlnl  of  Corpaa  CSristl,    and  of  til* 

Tf  tj  few   Instincts  of  Hebrew  acholua    simplest  hind. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  might  be  found,       1  (iiogoini,  vi.  III.  An  earlier  wriUr 

dula.     liralioBchi  givei  the  chief  place    this  plaj.     ■  The  Greekt,  Latin!,  and 

123.  nerer  will  make,  ao  perfect  a  comedj  ■ 

P  Blegr.  Dulv,  ait  Oil  Vicente.    An-  the  Calandra.    It  la.  In  mj  opinion,  tea 

otber  Life  of  the  aune  dramatist  in  a  model  of  good   couiedj."      Rfccobunl, 

lata  Tolame,  under  the  litis  Vicente,  Hist,  dn  Theatre  Itallen,  1.  Its.     Tola 

imi  dealgned   to  retract  thla  claim,  b  mnch  to  »j-.  and  ihowa  in  odd  taate, 

Bouterwek   td  verts    to    thla  supposed  for  the  Calandra  neither  dliplaje  cbara- 

drama  of  1904,  which  la  an  Auto  on  the  ttr  not  exdtu  lnlereat. 
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commonly  denominated  scenes.  It  is,  however,  much 
beyond  the  limits  of  representation.  Some  have  sup- 
posed Calisto  and  Melibcna  to  have  been  commenced  by 
Juan  de  la  Mena  before  the  middle  of  the' fifteenth  cen- 
tury. But  this,  Antonio  tells  us,  shows  ignorance  of  the 
style  belonging  to  that  author  and  to  hie  age.  It  is  far 
more  probably  of  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ; 
and  as  an  Italian  translation  appears  to  hare  been  pub- 
lished in  1514,  we  may  presume  that  it  was  finished  and 
printed  in  Spain  about  the  present  decad.' 

12.  Bonterwek  and  Sismondi  have   given   some  ac- 

it,  ctunc-  count  of  this  rather  remarkable  dramatic  work. 

**r.  But  they  hardly  do  it  justice,  especially  the 

former,  who  would  lead  the  reader  to  expect  something 
very  anomalous  and  extravagant.  It  appears  to  me  that 
it  is  as  regular  and  well  contrived  as  the  old  comedies 
generally  were  :  the  action  is  simple  and  uninter- 
rupted ;  nor  can  it  he  reckoned  very  extraordinary  that 
what  Bouterwek  calls  the  unities  of  time  and  place 
should  be  transgressed,  when  for  the  next  two  centuries 
they  were  never  observed.  Calisto  and  Melibtea  was  at 
least  deemed  so  original  and  important  an  accession  to 
literature  that  it  was  naturalised  in  several  languages. 
A  very  early  imitation,  rather  than  version,  in  English, 
appears  to  have  been  printed  in  1 530.'  A  real  transla- 
tion, with  the  title  Celostina  (the  name  of  a  procuress 
who  plays  the  chief  part  in  the  drama,  and  by  which  it 
has  been  frequently  known),  is  mentioned  by  Herbert 
under  the  year  1598.  And  there  is  another  translation, 
or  second  edition,  in  1631,  with  the  same  title,  from 
wbioh  all  my  acquaintance  with  this  play  is  derived. 
Gaspar  Barthius  gave  it  in  Latin,  1624,  with  the  title 
Pomobosco-didascalus.'  It  was  extolled  by  some  as  a 
salutary  exposition  of  the  effects  of  vice — 

'  Anionic-,  KM.  Hlsp.  Nora.    Andres,    Mr.  Collier  (Hist,  of  Dramatic  Poetry, 

oerto  condene  nn    fatto   bene  evolto,  production,  which  be  says  "is  not  long 

a  splegato  nn  eplsodj  vprielml]]  e  rata-  enough  Tor  a  piny,  and  could  only  have 

rail,  dlplnge  con  veritt  1  antlerf,  ed  m-  been  acted  as  an  interlude."    It  mist, 

prime  uUore  con  calore  gl!  aflettl  [  e  tatto  therefore,   be  Twy  different  from  the 

-qncsta  a  mlo  gludliio  potri  bnstars  per  original. 

darllll  vantod'easereBtatalaprimacom-  ' Clement, BiWlolWooe Curiease.  Thla 

posUEone  teatrale  scrltta  «n  ekganxa  4  translation    la    sometimes    erroneously 

ngolarltk.  named  Pornc-didascalui ;  the  title  or  a 

*  Dlbdin'a  Typographical  AniiqnltJi*  very  different  book. 
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and  condemned  by  others  as  too  open  a  display  of  it. 
Bouterwek  has  rather  exaggerated  the  indecency  of  thus 
drama,  which, is  much  less  offensive,  unless  softened  in 
the  translation,  than  in  most  of  our  old  comedies.  The 
style  of  the  first  author  is  said  to  be  more  elegant  than 
that  of  his  ccratinuator,  but  this  is  not  very  apparent  in 
the  English  -version.  The  chief  characters  throughout 
are  pretty  well  drawn,  and  there  is  a  vein  of  humour  in 
some  of  the  comic  parts. 

13.  The  first  edition  of  the  works  of  a  Spanish  poet, 
Juan  do  la  Enzina,  appeared  in  1501,  though  jmudeu 
they  were  probably  written  in  the  preceding  Eniin». 
century.  Some  of  these  are  comedies,  as  one  biographer 
calls  them,  or  rather,  perhaps,  as  Bouterwek  expresses 
it,  "sacred  and  profane  eclogues,  in  the  form  of  dia- 
logues, represented  before  distinguished  persons  on  festi- 
vals." Enzina  wrote  also  a  treatise  on  Castilian  poetry, 
which,  according  to  Bouterwek,  is  but  a  short  essay  on 
the  rules  of  metre." 

14.  The  pastoral  romance,  as  was  before  mentioned, 
began  a  little  before  this  time  in  Portugal.  Arcadia  or 
An  Italian  writer  of  fine  genius,  Sannazzaro,  Summaro. 
adopted  it  in  his  Arcadia,  of  which  the  first  edition  was 
in  1 502.  Harmonious  prose  intermingled  with  graceful 
poetry,  and  with  a  table  just  capable  of  keeping  awake 
the  attention,  though  it  could  never  excite  emotion, 
communicate  a  tone  of  pleasing  sweetness  to  this  volume. 
But  we  have  been  so  much  used  to  fictions  of  more  pas- 
sionate interest,  that  we  hardly  know  how  to  accommo- 
date ourselves  to  the  mild  languor  of  these  early  romances. 
A  recent  writer  places  the  Arcadia  at  the  head  of  Italian 
prose  in  that  age.  "  With  a  less  embarrassed  construc- 
tion," he  says,  "  than  Boccaccio,  and  less  of  a  servile 
mannerism  than  Bembo,  the  style  of  Sannazzaro  is 
simple,  flowing,  rapid,  harmonious.  If  it  should  seem 
now  and  then  too  florid  and  diffuse,  this  may  be  pardoned 
in  a  romance.  It  is  to  him,  in  short,  rather  than  to 
Bembo,  that  we  owe  the  revival  of  correctness  and  ele- 
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ganoe  in  the  Italian  prose  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and 
his  style  in  the  Arcadia  would  have  been  far  more  relished 
than  that  of  the  Asolani,  if  the  originality  of  his  poetry 
had  not  engrossed  our  attention."  He  was  the  first  who 
employed  in  any  considerable  degree  the  sdrucdjlo  verse, 
though  it  occurs  before ;  but  the  difficulty  of  finding 
rhymes  for  it  drives  him  frequently  upon  unauthorised 
phrases.  He  may  also  be  reckoned  the  first  who  restored 
the  polished  style  of  Petrarch,  which  no  writer  of  the 
fifteenth  century  had  successfully  emulated.* 

15.  The  Asolani  of  Peter  Bembo,  a  dialogue,  the  scene 
A»iani  of  °f  which  is  laid  at  Asola,  in  the  Venetian  teiri- 
Bemt».  tory,  were  published  in  1505.  They  are  dis- 
quisitions on  love,  tedious  enough  to  our  present  appre- 
hension, but  in  a  style  so  pure  and  polite,  that  they 
became  the  favourite  reading  among  the  superior  ranks 
in  Italy,  where  the  coldness  and  pedantry  of  such  dis- 
sertations were  forgiven  for  their  classical  dignity  and 
moral  truth.  The  Asolani  has  been  thought  to  make  an 
epoch  in  Italian  literature,  though  the  Arcadia  is  cer- 
tainly a  more  original  and  striking  work  of  genius. 

16.  I  do  not  find  at  what  time  the  poems  in  the  Scottish 

dialect  by  William  Dunbar  were  published ;  but 
Donh"-  "The  Thistle  and  the  Rose,"  on  the  marriage 
of  James  IV.  with  Margaret  of  England  in  1503,  must 
be  presumed  to  have  been  written  very  little  after  that 
time.  Dnnbar,  therefore,  has  the  honour  of  leading  the 
vanguard  of  British  poetry  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
His  allegorical  poem,  The  Golden  Targe,  is  of  a  more 
extended  range,  and  displays  more  creative  power.  The 
versification  of  Dunbar  is  remarkably  harmonious  and 
exact  for  his  age;  and  his  descriptions  are  often  very 
lively  and  picturesque.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that 
there  is  too  much  of  sunrise  and  singing-birds  in  all  our 

■  Bulft,  ConUmuiUon  de  Qlngo&i e,  x.  The  French  language,  which  la  not  well 
B3;  Coraiani,  lv.  IB.  RoflCOO  fpeafcfl  of  ftil»p[£d  topwlrj.  would  hare  Icet  hdb 
tba   Arcadia   with   lw  admiration,   but    of  IU  *   '  -—=.*- 
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mediaeval  poetry;  a  note  caught  from  the  French  and 
Provencal  writers,  and  repeated  to  satiety  by  our  own. 
The  allegorical  characters  of  Dunbar  are  derived  from 
the  same  source.  He  belongs,  as  a  poet,  to  the  school 
of  Chancer  and  Lydgate.' 

17.  The  first  book  upon  anatomy,  since  that  of  Muu- 
dinus,  was  by  Zerbi  of  Verona,  who  taught  in  Ar.[oniT 
the  University  of  Padua  in  1495.  The  title  is  ■  2xrbi- 
Liber  anatomise  corporis  humani  et  singnlorum  mem- 
brorum  illins,  1503.  He  follows  in  general  the  plan  of 
Mundinus,  and  his  language  is  obscure  as  well  as  full  of 
inconvenient  abbreviations ;  yet  the  germ  of  discoveries 
that  have  crowned  later  anatomists  with  glory  is  some- 
times perceptible  in  Zerbi :  among  others,  that  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes.* 

18.  We  now,  for  the  first  time,  take  relations  of  voy- 
ages into  our  literary  catalogue.  During  the  v™™of 
fifteenth  century,  though  the  old  travels  of  Gukmwto. 
Marco  Polo  had  been  printed  several  times,  and  in  dif- 
ferent languages,  and  even  those  of  Sir  John  Mandeville 
once  ;  though  the  Cosmography  of  Ptolemy  had  appeared 
in  not  less  than  seven  editions,  and  generally  with  maps, 
few,  if  any,  original  descriptions  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  had  gratified  the  curiosity  of  modern  Europe. 
Bat  the  stupendous  discoveries  that  signalised  the  last 
years  of  that  age  could  not  long  remain  untold.  We 
may,  however,  give  perhaps  the  first  place  to  the  voy- 
ages of  Cadamosto,  a  Venetian,  who,  in  1455,  under  the 
protection  of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  explored  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  and  bore  a  part  in  discovering 
its  two  great  rivers  as  well  as  the  Cape  de  Verde  islands. 
"  The  relation  of  his  voyages,"  says  a  late  writer,  "  the 
earliest  of  modern  travels,  ia  truly  a  model,  and  would 
lose  nothing  by  comparison  with  those  of  our  best  navi- 
gators. Its  arrangement  is  admirable,  its  details  are 
interesting,  its  descriptions  clear  and  precise."  *  These 
voyages  of  Cadamosto  do  not  occupy  more  than  thirty 
pages  in  the  collection  of  Eamusio,  where  they  are  re- 
printed.    They  are  said  to  have  first  appeared  at  Vicenza 


PtnkHton  places  htm  aboie  Chiowr  and        *  Biogr.  OolT,  art.  CiitanKKln. 
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in  1507,  with  the  title  Prima  navigazione  per  1'  oceano 
alle  terre  de'  negri  della  bassa  Ethiopa  di  Luigi  Cada- 
mosto.  It  is  supposed,  however,  by  Unmet,  that  no  sepa- 
rate account  of  Cadamosto'e  voyage  exists  earlier  than 
1519,  and  that  this  of  1507  is  a  confusion  with  the  next 
book.  This  was  a  still  more  important  production, 
announcing  the  great  discoveries  that  Americo  Vespucci 
was  suffered  to  wrest,  at  least  in  name,  from  a  more 
illustrious  though  ill-requited  Italian :  Hondo  nuovo,  e 
peasi  nuovamento  ritrovati  da  Alberieo  VeBputio  Floren- 
tino  intitolati.  Yicenza,  1507.  But  this  includes  the 
voyage  of  Cadamoeto.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
earlier  work  on  America  had  been  published;  but  an 
epistle  of  Columbus  himself,  de  insnlis  Indian  nnper  in- 
ventus, waa  twice  printed  about  1493  in  Germany,  and 
probably  in  ofher  countries ;  and  a  few  other  brief 
notices  of  the  recent  discovery  are  to  be  traced.  We  find 
also  in  1508  an  account  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  East, 
which,  being  announced  as  a  translation  from  the  native 
language  into  Latin,  may  be  presumed  to  have  appeared 
before.* 


Sect.  IX    1511-1520. 

Age  of  LeoX.—  Italian  Draniitic  Poetry— Classical  Leaniing,  especially  Greek,  In 
France,  Qermany,  oral  England  —  Utopia  of  More  —  Emmni-  His  Adagei— 
Political  Satire  contained  In  than— Oppoattho  of  the  Hooka  to  Learning— 
Antipathy  of  Erasmui  to  them  —  Their  Attack  on  Eenchlin  —  Origin  of  Reforma- 
tion—Lnther — Aricato —  Character  of  the  Orlando  Fnricao— Variona  Works  of 
Amusement  In  modem  languages — BngUah  Poetry — Pomponatlua —  Raymond 
LollT- 

19.  Leo  X.  became  pope  in  1513.  His  chief ■  distinction, 
no  doubt,  is  owing  to  his  encouragement  of  the 
patronage  arts,  or,  more  strictly,  to  the  completion  of 
ofiettara.  those  splendid  labours  of  Eaffaelle  under  bis 
pontificate,  which  had  been  commenced  by  his  prede- 
cessor. We  hove  here  only  to  do  with  literature ;  and 
in  the  promotion  of  this  he  certainly  deserves  a  much 

b  Bee  BraneE,  Manuel  dn  I.ibraire.  conecta  the  forinei.  and  haa  enabled 
arte.  Itlnerarlnm.  Prlmo.  Vespucci,  me  to  state  M.  Branct'c  opinion  mora 
[Also  hit  Soppldtnent  an  Manuel  dn  Li-    dearly  than  In  my  Unit  edition.— Ill  J.]. 
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higher  name  than  any  former  pope,  except  Nicolas  V., 
who,  considering  the  difference  of  the  times,  and  the 

ritor  solidity  of  his  own  character,  as  certainly  stands 
above  him.  Leo  began  by  placing  men  of  Jotters  in 
the  most  honourable  stations  of  his  court.  There  were 
two,  Bembo  and  Sadolet,  who  had  by  common  confession 
reached  a  consummate  elegance  of  style,  in  comparison 
of  which  the  best  productions  of  the  last  age  seemed 
very  imperfect.  They  were  made  apostolical  secretaries. 
Beroaldo,  second  of  the  name,  whose  father,  though  a 
more  fertile  author,  was  inferior  to  him  in  taste,  was 
intrusted  with  the  Vatican  library.  John  Lascaris  and 
Marcus  Musurus  were  invited  to  reside  at  Borne  ;*  and 
the  pope,  considering  it,  ho  says,  no  small  part  of  his 
pontifical  duty  to  promote  the  Latin  literature,  caused 
search  to  be  made  everywhere  for  manuscripts.  This 
expression  sounds  rather  oddly  in  his  mouth ;  and  the 
less  religious  character  of  Transalpine  literature  is  visible 
in  this  as  in  everything  else. 

20.  The  personal  taste  of  Leo  was  almost  entirely  di- 
rected towards  poetry  and  the  beauties  of  style,  nunum 
This,  Tirabosohi  seems  to  hint,  might  cause  the  pwMh™. 
more  serious  learning  of  antiquity  to  be  rather  neglected. 
But  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  ground  for  this 
charge.  We  owe  to  Leo  the  publication,  by  Beroaldo, 
of  the  first  five  books  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  which 
had  lately  been  found  in  a  German  monastery.  It  ap- 
pears that  in  1514  above  one  hundred  professors  re- 
ceived salaries  in  the  Roman  University  or  gymna- 
sium, restored  by  the  pope  to  its  alienated  revenues.' 


•  John  L*scsriB,  who  1l  Dot  to  be  eon- 

Ulhed  at  Peril.    But  then,  being  post- 

founded with    Corurtantine   Lascoda,  by 

poned.  Lasceds  spent  the  remainder  of 

•one  thought  to  be  hit  nther,  ud  to 

hin  life  partly  in  Perls,  pertly  In  Borne, 

whom  we  owe  ■  Creek  gruuur,  after 

end  died  In  the  letter  dry  In  IS M.    Hody 

de  Oracle  fllnilribus. 

o  We  ore  Indebted  to  Koscoe  for  pub- 

he wh  editor  of  toe  Authalogia,  or  col- 

lishing  this  Uit     But  u  the  number  of 

lectton  of  epigrams,  printed  In  1494,  on 

one  hundred  pTofeeeon  might  lead  ui  to 

toe  fell  of  the  Medtct  family  entered  the 

expect  a  most  comprehensive  scheme,  it 

service  of  Ctstrlei  V11L,  end  lived  many 

rem  el  Peris,    tie  wu  afterwards  em- 

ployed   by    Lanis  XII.  as   minister   at 

twenty  for  civil  Uw,  eliteen  for  medicine, 

Venice.    After  a  residence  of  hum  dure- 

two  for  metaphytkn,  five  for  philosophy 

(probably  physics),  two  for  ethics,  font 

L  In  1618  to  organise  the  literary  inill- 

for  logic,  one  for  astrology  (probably  as- 

HittoOT darifned  by  the  king  to  be  ettab- 

tronomy),  two  for  nuthemauCs,  eighteen 
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Leo  Booms  to  have  founded  a  seminary  distinct  from  the 
former,  under  the  superintendence  of  Lasoaris,  for  the 
sole  study  of  Greek,  and  to  have  brought  over  young 
men  as  teachers  from  Greece.  In  this  academy  a  Greek 
press  was  established,  where  the  scholiasts  on  Homer 
were  printed  in  1517.' 

21.  Leo  was  a  great  admirer  of  Latin  poetry;  and  in 
uti,,  his  time  the  chief  poets  of  Italy  seem  to  have 
p<*"'y-  written  several  of  their  works,  though  not  pub- 
lished till  afterwards.  The  poems  of  Pontanus,  which 
naturally  belong  to  the  fifteenth  century,  were  first 
printed  in  1513  and  1518 ;  and  those  of  Hantaan,  in  a 
collective  form,  about  the  same  time. 

22.  The  Eosmundaof  RuceUai,  atragedy  rathe  Italian 
luiim  language,  on  the  ancient  regular  model,  was  re- 
tragedy,    presented  before  Leo  at  Florence   in  1515.     It 

was  the  earliest  known  trial  of  blank  verso ;  but  it  is 
acknowledged  by  ltucellai  himself  that  the  Sophonisba 
of  his  friend  Trissino,  which  is  dedicated  to  Leo  in  the 
same  year,  though  not  published  till  1524,  preceded  and 
suggested  his  own  tragedy/    The  Sophonisba  is  strictly 

for  rhetoric,  three  for  Greek,  and  thirteen    logy  ta 


a    also  Trtaslno,  aetaowl«l[rine  the  latter  aa  the 

d.  No.  Inventor  of  Mink  verae.     Vol  foste  U 

Ttoflcoe  remarks  that  medical  botany  verairna±erDl,llbertdellerlme,po«atera 

was  one  of  the  Bdencea  taught,  and  that  luce.    Life  of  Lm  X,  cb.  IS-     See  alao 

It  ill  the  earliest  instance.      If  this  be  Glnguend,  vol.  vL,  and  Walter's  Memoir 

right,  Bonifede   of  Padua   cannot  have  CD  Italian  Tragedy,  as  well  uTInbcadiL 

been   the  tint  who    taught    botany   In  The  earliest  Italian  tragedy,  which  ia  also 

Europe,  as  we  read  that  he  did  in  1533.  on  the  subject  of  Sophonisba,  by  GaleotW 

Bat  In  the  nil  of  these  Roman  profestan  del  Corretto,  wag  presented  to  the  Mar- 

we  only  flud  that  one  wu  appointed  ad  chioness  of  Mantua  in  15(111.    But  we  do 

declarat'onctn  slmplldnm  medicinal.    I  not  find  that  It  waa  brought  on  the  stage ; 

do  not  think  this  means  more  than  OM  nor  la  It  dear  that  it  was  printed  so  early 

materia  media;  we  cannot  Infer  that  ha  m  the  present  Stead.     But  an  edition  of 

lectured  upon  the  plants  themselves.  the  PamphiU,  a  tragedy  on  the  story  of 

*  Tlraboachi;    Budy.  p.  241;    Bonne,  Stgismnnda,  by  Antonio  da  Hstoja,  WH 

eh.  n,    Lcowas  antldpaled  in  hli  Onek  printed  at  Venice  in  1S0B.    Waller,  p. 

editloni  by  Chlgt,  a  private  Roman,  who,  II,    GlngoSn*  hu  been  ignorant  of  this 

with  the  assistance  of  Comello  Benlgno,  very  curious  piece,  from  which  Walker 

and  with  Calllergus,  a  Cretan,   for  his  had  given  *  few  ex(ncta,ln  rhymed  mea- 

Brinler,  gave  to  the  world  two  good  edi-  sure*  of  different  kinds.    Qlnguaud  In- 
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on  the  Greek  model,  divided  only  by  the  odes  of  the 
chorus,  but  not  into  five  portions  or  acts.  The  spg>«iw» 
speeches  in  this  tragedy  are  sometimes  too  long,  orTrtsatno. 
the  style  unadorned,  the  descriptions  now  and  then 
trivial.  But  in  general  there  is  a  classical  dignity  about 
the  sentiments,  which  are  natural,  though  not  novel ;  and 
the  latter  part,  which  we  should  call  the  fifth  act,  is  truly 
noble,  simple,  and  pathetic.  Trissino  was  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  Greet  drama,  and  had  imbibed  its 
spirit;  seldom  has  Euripides  written  with  more  tender- 
ness, or  chosen  a  subject  more  fitted  to  his  genius ;  for 
that  of  Sophonisba,  in  which  many  have  followed  Tris- 
sino with  inferior  success,  is  wholly  for  the  Greek  school ; 
it  admits,  with  no  great  difficulty,  of  the  chorus,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  unities  of  time  and  place.  It  must,  how- 
ever, always  chiefly  depend  on  Sophonisba  herself ;  for 
it  is  not  easy  to  make  Masinissa  respectable,  nor  has 
Trissino  succeeded  in  attempting  it.  The  long  con- 
tinuance of  alternate  speeches  in  single  lines,  frequent 
in  this  tragedy,  will  not  displease  those  to  whom  old 
associations  are  recalled  by  it. 

23.  The  Bosmimda  falls,  in  my  opinion,  below  the 
Sophonisba,  though  it  is  the  work  of  a  better  Ronnorau 
poet;  and  perhaps  in  language  and  description  «* Ruceiiai. 
it  is  superior.  What  is  told  in  narration,  according  to 
the  ancient  inartificial  form  of  tragedy,  is  finely  told ; 
but  the  emotions  are  less  represented  than  in  the  Sopho- 
nisba ;  the  principal  character  is  less  interesting,  and  the 
story  is  unpleasing.  Kncellai  led  the  way  to  those  accu- 
mulations of  horrible  and  disgusting  circumstances  which 
deformed  the  European  stage  for  a  century  afterwards. 
The  Roemunda  is  divided  into  five  acts,  but  preserves 
the  chorus.  It  contains  imitations  of  the  Greek  trage- 
dies, especially  the  Antigone,  as  the  Sophonisba  does  of 
the  Ajax  and  the  Medea.  Some  lines  in  the  latter,  ex- 
tolled by  modern  critics,  are  simply  translated  from  the 
ancient  tragedians. 

24.  Two  comedies  by  Ariosto  seem  to  have  been  acted 

had  flume  taste,  end  great  knowledge  of  standing  the  testimony  of  Ruoellnl  hlm- 

bli  Mbject    Thle  tragedy  Is  mentioned  self  above  qnoted,  ft  II  shown  by  Walker 

by  Qoadrfo.  Iv.  SB,  with  the  title  11  Ylloa-  (Appendix,  No.  3)  that  blank  verse  bad 

tralo  e  Puttie,  dol  nmautL  been  occasionally  enipljjed  before  Trig- 
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about  1512,  and  were  written  as  early  as  1495,  when 
oomrfiia  be  wa8  but  twenty-one  years  old,  which  entitles 
•tArtwitt  him  to  the  praise  of  having  first  conceived  and 
carried  into  effect  the  idea  of  regular  comedies,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  ancient,  though  Bibbiena  bad  the  advantage 
of  first  occupying  the  stage  with  his  Calandra.  The 
Cassaria  and  Suppositi  of  Ariosto  are,  like  the  Colandra, 
free  imitations  of  the  manner  of  Flautns,  in  a  spirited  and 
natural  dialogue,  and  with  that  graceful  flow  of  language 
which  appears  spontaneous  in  all  his  writings.1 

25.  The  north  of  Italy  still  endured  the  warfare  of 
Boofc^  stranger  armies  ;  Itavenna,  Novara,  Morignan, 

Biiow  m  attest  the  well-fought  contention.  Aldus,  how- 
lwj.  ever,  returning  to  Venice  in  1512,  published 

many  editions  before  his  death  in  1516.  Pindar,  Plato, 
and  Lysias  first  appeared  in  1513 ;  Athenseus  in  1514; 
Xenophon,  Strabo,  and  Pausonias  in  1516;  Plutarch's 
Lives  in  1517.  The  Aldine  press  then  continued  under 
his  father-in-law,  Andrew  Asola,  but  with  rather  dimi- 
nished credit.  It  appears  that  the  works  printed  during 
this  period,  from  1511  to  1520,  were,  at  Borne  116,  at 
Milan  91,  at  Florence  133,  and  at  Venice  511.  This  is, 
perhaps,  less  than  from  the  general  renown  of  Leo's  age 
we  should  have  expected.  We  may  select,  among  the 
c«un>  original  publications,  the  Lectiones  Antiquss  of 
ltbouginiu.  Cailius  Ehodiginus  (1516),  and  a  little  treatise 
on  Italian  grammar  by  Fortunio,  which  has  no  claim  to 
notice  but  as  the  earliest  book  on  the  subject.11  The 
former,  though  not  the  first,  appears  to  have  been  by  far 
the  best  and  most  extensive  collection  hitherto  made  from 
the  stores  of  antiquity.  It  is  now  hardly  remembered ; 
but  obtained  almost  universal  praise,  even  from  severe 
critics,  for  the  deep  erudition  of  its  author,  who,  in  a 
somewhat  rude  style,  pours  forth  explanations  of  obscure 
and  emendations  of  corrupted  passages,  with  profuse  dis- 
play of  knowledge  in  the  customs  and  even  philosophy 
of  the  ancients,  but  more  especially  in  medicine  and 

I  G!nKUdD6.  vL  183,  2J8,  hu  given  a  dense  BljjDpnLo,  a  daTM  IxurgnvnenU 
fUllwalTiliofUKMCelebntodan "    ' 
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botany.  Yet  lie  seems  to  have  inserted  much  without 
discrimination  of  its  value,  and  often  without  authority. 
A  more  perfeot  edition  was  published  in  1550,  extending 
to  thirty  books  instead  of  sixteen.' 

26.  It  may  be  seen  that  Italy,  with  all  the  lustre  of 
Leo's  reputation,  was  not  distinguished  by  any 
very  remarkable  advance  in  learning  during  printed  in 
his  pontificate  ;  and  I  believe  it  is  generally  ad-  ™"  ■nd 
mitted  that  the  elegant  biography  of  Roscoe, 
in  making  the  public  more  familiar  with  the  subject,  did 
not  raise  the  previous  estimation  of  its  hero  and  of  his 
times.  Meanwhile  the  Cisalpine  regions  were  gaining 
ground  upon  their  brilliant  neighbour.  From  the  Pa- 
risian press  issued  in  these  ten  years  eight  hundred 
books;  among  which  were  a  Greek  Lexicon  byAleander, 
in  1512,  and  four  more  little  grammatical  works,  with  a 
short  romance  in  G  reek.*  This  is  trifling  indeed ;  but  in 
the  cities  on  the  Rhine  something  more  was  done  in  that 
language.  A  Greek  grammar,  probably  quite  elemen- 
tary, wag  published  at  Wittenberg  in  1511 ;  one  at  Stras- 
burg  in  1512, — thrice  reprinted  in  the  next  three  years. 
These  were  succeeded  by  a  translation  of  Theodore  Gaza's 
grammar  by  Erasmus,  in  1516,  by  the  Progymnasmata 
Gtbbcsb  Literatures  of  Luscinins,  in  1517,  and  by  the 
Introduotiones  in  Lingnam  Grtecam  of  Croke,  in  1520, 
Isocrates  and  Lncian  appeared  at  Strasburg  in  1515 ;  the 
first  book  of  the  Iliad  next  year,  besides  four  smaller 
tracts ;  *  several  more  followed  before  the  end  of  the 
deead.  At  Basle  the  excellent  printer  Frobenius,  an 
intimate  friend  of  Erasmus,  had  established  himself  as 
early  as  1491.°  Besides  the  great  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  by  Erasmus,  which  issued  from  his  press,  we 
find,  before  the  close  of  1520,  the  Works  and  Days  of 
Hesiod,  the  Greek  Lexicon  of  Aldus,  the  Rhetoric  and 
Poetics  of  Aristotle,  the  first  two  books  of  the  Odyssey, 

iriouein  lmpreuo.  iuljec- 
nrt  thll  Lexicon  mentioned 

published  t  Greek  lexicon  tneie  In  1C23:  (NacbLlgall),  1  native  of  Slruburg,  end 

Lexicon  Gnucum,  CfBterU   omnibus  aul  one  of  the  chief  members  of  the  literary 

in  Italia  ant  Gallia  Gennanleve,  antehac  academy  established  by  WLmpbeUng  In 

eicudi  niolto  locupletins,  utpote  supra  thai  city.    Blogr.  Unrt. 

Mr  mills   additions!  JtoslUraal   Lexlco,  °  Blogr.  Unlr. 
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and  several  grammatical  treatises.  At  Cologne  two  or 
three  small  Greek  pieces  were  printed  in  1517.  And 
Lonvain,  besides  the  Prutns  of  Aristophanes  in  1518, 
and  three  or  four  others  about  the  same  time,  sent  forth 
in  the  year  1520  six  Greek  editions,  among  which  were 
Lnoian,  Theocritus,  and  two  tragedies  of  Euripides.'  Wo 
may  hence  perceivo  that  the  Greek  language  now  first 
became  known  and  taught  in  Germany  and  in  the  Low 
Countries. 

27.  It  is  evident  that  these  works  were  chiefly  designed 
^^  for  students  in  the  universities.     But  it  is  to  be 

•d»m»  in  observed,  that  Greek  literature  was  now  much 
SnalriM.  more  cultivated  than  before.  In  France  there 
were,  indeed,  not  many  names  that  could  be 
brought  forward ;  but  Lefevre  of  Staples,  commonly 
called  Faber  Stapulensis,  was  equal  to  writing  criticisms 
on  the  Greek  Testament  of  Erasmus.  He  bears  a  high 
character  among  contemporary  critics  for  his  other  writ- 
ings, which  are  chiefly  on  theological  and  philosophical 
subjects ;  but  it  appears  by  his  age  that  he  must  have 
come  late  to  the  study  of  Greek.1  That  difficult  language 
was  more  easily  mastered  by  younger  men.  Germany 
had  already  produced  some  deserving  of  remembrance. 
A  correspondent  of  Erasmus,  in  1515,  writes  to  recom- 
mend (Eoolampadius  as  "  not  unlearned  in  Greek  litera- 
ture."' Melanchthon  was,  even  in  his  early  youth, 
deemed  competent  to  criticise  Erasmus  himself.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  lectured  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors 
of  antiquity.  He  was  the  first  who  printed  Terence  as 
verse.'  The  library  of  this  great  scholar  was  in  1835 
sold  in  London,  and  was  proved  to  be  his  own  by  innu- 
merable marginal  notes  of  illustration  and  correction. 

r  TT»  whole  number  of  books,  accord-  1  Jortltl'i  Eramui,  LS9  ;  BavIe.Fevre 

tag  to  FUw,  printed  ton  Jtu  to  UBO  dTHaplei ;  Brant ;  Blogr.  Univ. :  Febnre 

■tStraabnrg,  was  Sla;  stBule,XM;  at  d'EtaplM. 

Cologne,  110)  at  Leipsfe,  462;  at  Lou-  '  EreoinuB   himself  nil  afterward*, 

rain.  99.    It  may  bo  worth  while  to  re-  {EcolampadhH  ntla  norit  Grm*,  Lnlini 

mind  tba  reader  ones  mors  that  these  aenrjonle  radlor;  qunqoam  Ule  rnagft 

lljla  must  be  Terr  defective  as  to   the  peocat  IndiUscntia  qnam  imperitlo, 

slighter  claw  of  publications,  which  ban  •  Coil    Life   at  Melanchthon,  p.   1*. 

often  perished  to  every  copy.     Puuer  is  Melanchthon  wrote  Greek  Terse  indiffer- 

nckoned  more  Imperfect  after  1600  than  ently  end  Incorrectly,  but  Latin   with 

befyce.    Ulogr.  tfnlrei-sclle.    In  Kntrlarid,  spirit  and  elegance:  specimens  of  both 

'     '     r  "" i   given  In  Dr.  Coi'i   valuable   bio* 
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Beatus  Bhenanus  stands  perhaps  next  to  him  as  a  scholar ; 
and  we  may  add  the  names  of  Luscinius,  of  Bilibald 
Pirckheimer,  a  learned  senator  of  Nuremberg,  who  made 
several  translations,  and  of  Petrus  Mosellanus,  who  be- 
came about  1518  lecturer  in  Greek  at  Leipsic'  He 
succeeded  our  distinguished  country-man  Richard  Croke, 
a  pupil  of  Qrooyn,  who  had  been  invited  to  Leipsic  in 
1514,  with  the  petty  salary  of  fifteen  guilders,  but  with 
the  privilege  of  receiving  other  remuneration  from  his 
scholars,  and  had  the  signal  honour  of  first  imbuing  the 
students  of  Northern  Germany  with  a  knowledge  of  that 
language."  One  or  two  trifling  works  on  Greek  gram- 
mar were  published  by  Croke  during  this  deoennium. 
Ceratinus,  who  took  his  name,  in  the  fanciful  style  of  the 
times,  from  his  birthplace,  Horn  in  Holland,  was  now 
professor  of  Greek  at  Louvain ;  and  in  1525,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  Erasmus,  became  the  successor  of 
Mosellanus  at  Leipsic*  William  Cop,  a  native  of  Basle, 
and  physician  to  Francis  L,  published  in  this  period 
some  translations  from  Hippocrates  and  Galen. 

28.  Cardinal  Ximenez  about  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury founded  a  college  at  Alcala,  his  favourite   q^—,  mt 
university,  for  the  three  learned  languages.  AiaUud 
This  example  was  followed  by  Jerome  Bustei-'  LonT"J1»- 
den,  who  by  his  last  testament,  in  1516  or  1517,  esta- 

i  The  llTe»  and  dunclen  of  Rhena-  paying  whatever  he.  demanded,  of  atteud- 

nus,  Pirckheimer,  and  Moselhuras  will  log  Mm  at  any  boor  of  the  doj  or  night 

be  found  In  Blount,  NlccTon,  and  flu  Melanchthon  apnd  Melners,  1.  163.    A 

Biographic  Uni  verseLle ;  also  In  flerdes's  pretty  good  Ufa  of  Croke  ii  la  Cbjdmen'e 

Hlitorfa     Evangel.      Renov.,      Melchlor  Biographical  Dictionary.     Bayla  doea  not 

Adam,  and  other  ten  common  books.  mention  him.     Croko  wu  educated  at 

Q  Crocus  legna  t  in  Acidemia  LfpslenaL,  King's  College.  Cambridge,  to  which  he 


taught  Latin  out;,  tit  SU 
who  studied  for  three  year 

gives  him 


u  received  at  false-  dlcnnt  odlcaaa  esse  ■ 
messenger  f  acd  hoc  Ipsa  cansa  me  co 
owing  him,  of    longe  alia  res  est    Eptit. 
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blished  a  similar  foundation  at  Louvain.'  From  this 
source  proceeded  many  men  of  conspicuous  erudition  and 
ability ;  and  Louvain,  through  its  Collegium  trilingue, 
became  in  a  still  higher  degree  than  Deventer  had  been 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  not  only  the  chief  seat  of  Belgian 
learning,  but  the  means  of  diffusing  it  over  parts  of 
Germany.  Its  institution  was  resisted  by  the  monks  and 
theologians,  unyielding  though  beaten  adversaries  of 
literature." 

29.  It  cannot  be  said  that  many  yet  on  this  side  of  the 
latiTiBtyie  Alps  wrote  Latin  well.  ButUens  is  harsh  and 
m  Fruce.  unpolished  ;  Erasmus  fluent.  Spirited,  and  never 
at  a  loss  to  express  his  meaning ;  nor  is  his  style  much 
defaced  by  barbarous  words,  though  by  no  means  exempt 
from  them ;  yet  it  seldom  reaches  a  point  of  classical 
elegance.  Francis  Sylvius  (probably  Dubois^,  brother 
of  a  celebrated  physician,  endeavoured  to  inspire  a  taste 
for  purity  of  style  in  the  university  of  Paris.  He  had, 
however,  acquired  it  himself  late,  for  some  of  his  writings 
are  barbarous.  The  favourable  influence  of  Sylvius  was 
hardly  earlier  than  1520."  The  writer  most  solicitous 
about  his  diction  was  Longolius  (Christopher  de  Longueil, 
a  native  of  Malines),  the  only  true  Ciceronian  out  of 
Italy ;  in  which  country,  however,  he  passed  so  much 
time,  that  he  is  hardly  to  be  accounted  a  mere  Cisalpine. 
Like  others  of  the  Ciceronian  denomination,  he  was  more 
ambitious  of  saying  common  things  well,  than  of  produc- 
ing what  was  intrinsically  worthy  of  being  remembered. 

30.  We  have  the  imposing  testimony  of  Erasmus  him- 
_  self,  that  neither  France  nor  Germany  stood  so 
•duiui  tu  high  about  this  period  as  England.  That  conn- 
BngUn4-    try,  he  says,  so  distant  from  Italy,  stands  next 

to  it  in  the  esteem  of  the  learned.  This,  however,  is 
writtenin  1524.  About  the  end  of  the  present  decennial 
period  we  can  produce  a  not  very  small  number  of  persons 
possessing  a  competent  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
tongue,  more,  perhaps,  than  could  be  traced  in  France, 
though  all  together  might  not  weigh  as  heavy  as  Budaene 
alone.  Such  were  Grocyn,  the  patriarch  of  English 
learning,  who  died  in  1519;  Linacre,  whose  translation 

"  Bjyle  urt.  Bmlddtti. 
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of  Galen,  first  printed  is  1521,  is  one  of  the  few  in  that 
age  that  escape  censure  for  inelegance  or  incorrect- 
ness ;  Latimer,  beloved  and  admired  by  his  friends,  but 
of  whom,  we  have  no  memorial  in  any  writings  of  his 
own;  More,  known  as  a  Greek  scholar  by  epigrams  of 
some  merit ; b  Lilly,  master  of  St.  Paul's  school,  who  had 
acquired  Greek  at  Bhodes,  but  whose  reputation  is 
better  preserved  by  the  grammare  that  bear  his  name  j 
Lupsett,  who  is  said  to  have  learned  from  Lilly,  and  who 
taught  some  time  at  Oxford ;  Eichard  Croke,  already 
named ;  Gerard  Lister,  a  physician,  to  whom  Erasmus 
gives  credit  for  skill  in  the  three  languages ;  Pace  and 
Tunstall,  both  men  well  known  in  the  history  of  those 
times  ;  Lee  and  Stokesley,  afterwards  bishops,  the  former 
of  whom  published  Annotations  on  the  Greek  Testament 
of  Erasmus  at  Basle  in  1520,°  and  probably  Gardiner; 
Cloment,  one  of  Wolsey's  first  lecturers  at  Oxford;3  Brian, 
Wakefield,  Bullock,  Tyndale,  and  a  few  more  whose 
names  appear  in  Pits  and  Wood.     We  could  not  of 


'  *  The  Greek  versea  of  More  and  Lilly, 

of  tho  ago  towards  any  adversary  who 

Progymnasmati  .Moil  ft  milt,  were  pnb- 

wsa  not  absolutely  out  of  reach  of  ancb 

Hsbed  It  Basic.  ISIS.    It  is  In  ttila  vo- 

epithets.   In  another  place  he  speaka  of 

lume  thai  lit  cUatleh,  about  which  unit 

Lee  u  nuper  GnecEe  lingnai  radimentis. 

cariosity  hu  been  shown.  Is  found;  In- 

vent partem,  apes  et  fortune  valete,  fcc. 

it  Knight  says  (apod  Jorttn,  t,  45)  that 

epigram. 

In  Greek  after  Lhucre,  and  that  he  was 

Quid  Undent  non  prastltuset  sdniLra- 

sorceeded  by  Lupsett    And  thin  teems. 

Wlls  lata  natnne  feUcttsa,  si  hoc  ingenium 

taiHtntuet  Italia?  at  totem  Masarum 

teach,  to  be  confirmed  by  More.    Jortin, 

ii.  396.    But  the  BlographJa  Britannia, 

Epigram, nata  lusit  adoteacena  admodum. 

ac  pleraqne  ptter ;  Brilanniam  suam  nun- 

nlty;  and  that  CelpurnlnB.  a  native   of 

quam  egieasus  eat,  nisi  semel  atque  ito- 

Greece,  was  the  first  professor  of  the 

ram  prlnclplB  sttl  nomine  legations  func- 

language.   No  authority  Ls  quoted  by  the 

tus  apud  Flandros.  Pra-ter  rem  uaorfam. 

editors  ;  bnt  I  have  found  it  confirmed  by 

prater   curat  domostlcas,  prater  publjci 

muuetis  funcUonem  et  catisanim  undat, 

atioue  Grtects  et  Latins  Linguae.    Novit, 

tot  tantlsque  regnl  negotUs  diatrahltur. 

be  says,  Oannicusis  scbola  quemadrao- 

at  mlreria  ease  otlum  vel  cogttandi  de 

dttm  Ipsa  Gratia  pronuntlatit,  ex  Mat. 

Ubria.    EpiaL  diljc.    Aug.  11 11.    Inlbe 

Ciceronianus    be   speaks   of  More   with 

Oxonlam  Gnecanun  llterarum  gratia  per. 

more  discriminating  praise,  and  the  pas- 

ris  optune  meritus  cardinallfl,    cum  non 

«IlS™to^MBlh«™ommi  adh"' 

d«  ^"v^^^^^U^- 
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course,  ■without  presumption,  attempt  to  enumerate  eveiy 
person  who  at  this  time  was  not  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  Greek  language.  Yet  it  would  he  an  error,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  make  a  large  allowance  for  omissions ; 
much  less  to  conclude  that  every  man  who  might  enjoy 
some  reputation  in  a  learned  profession  could  in  a  later 
generation  have  passed  for  a  soholar.  Colet,  for  example, 
and  Fisher,  men  aa  distinguished  as  almost  any  of  that 
age,  were  unacquainted  with  the  Greek  tongue,  and  both 
made  some  efforts  to  attain  it  at  an  advanced  age.*  It 
was  not  till  theyear  1617  that  the  first  Greek  lecture  was 
established  at  Oxford  by  Fox,  bishop  of  Hereford,  in  his 
new  foundation  of  Corpus  Christi  College.  Wolsey,  in 
1519,  endowed  a  regular  professorship  in  the  university. 
It  was  about  the  same  year  that  Fisher,  chancellor  of  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  sent  down  Richard  Croke,  lately 
returned  from  Leipsio,  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  Eras- 
mus as  teacher  of  Greek.'  But  this  was  in  advance  ot 
our  neighbours,  for  no  public  instruction  in  that  language 
was  yet  given  in  France. 

31.  By  the  statutes  of  St.  Paul's  school,  dated  in  1518, 
the  master  is  to  be  "  lerned  in  good  and  olene 
Jt^chingm  Latin  literature,  and  also  in  Greke,  iff  such-may 
■*""•  begotten."  Of  the  boys  he  says,  "Iwoldethey 
were  taught  always  in  good  literature  both  Latin  and 
Greke."  But  it  does  not  follow  from  hence  that  Greek 
was  actually  taught ;  and  considering  the  want  of  lexi- 
cons and  grammars,  none  of  whioh,  as  we  shall  see,  were 
published  in  England  for  many  years  afterwards,  we 

•  Nunc  dolor  me  tenet,  says  Colet  In    lug  to  •  letter  ot  BnUocb  (In  Latin  Bo- 

monem,  sine  cojus  peritla,  nihil  sumna.  Hie  writer  Incumbuut  Uteris  Qrjsdj, 

From  a  laler  epistle  of  Erasmus,  where  qptantqne  mm  medioeriter  town  adven- 

he  says,  Culetus  strenue  Gnewtnt,  it  tum.et  hlmegnopere  fawnt  tu  noictn 

leenu  likely  that  he  actually  made  some  Novum  Testamentum  edltionl.     It  la 

progreaii  bntat  bis  age  Itirould  not  bo  probable  that  Ciunmer  woa  a  nopll  of 

very  considerable.     Latimer  dlnsoade-d  Croke ;  for  in  the  depojltlon  of  the  latter 

Flitter  from  the  attempt,  unless  he  could  before  Mary's  commissioners  In  1E66,  he 

procure  a  master  from  Italy,  which  Eras-  aayt  that  he  bad  known  the  archbishop 

mns  thought  needles.    Eplst  ccclilll.  thirty-six  years,  which  brings  ns  to  his 

In  an  edition  of  his  Adages,  he  says,  own  flrst  lectures  at  Cambridge.    Todd's 

JoaimesFiechernatresllDgnasatateJsm  Life  of  Cranmer,  1L  M».    But  Cranmor 

vergente  non  vulgar!  studio  amplectltur,  may  have  known  something  of  the  lan- 

Ctitl.  It.  cent.  v.  1.  gnsge  before,  and  Is,  not  Improbably,  one 
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shall  be  apt  to  think  that  little  instruction  could  have 
been  given.'  This,  however,  is  not  conclusive,  and 
would  lead  us  to  bring  down  the  date  of  philological 
learning  in  our  public  seminaries  much  too  low.  The 
process  of  learning  without  books  was  tedious  and  diffi- 
cult, but  not  impracticable  for  the  diligent.  The  teacher 
provided  himself  with  a  lexicon  which  was  in  common 
use  among  his  pupils,  and  with  one  of  the  grammars 

Eublished  on  the  Continent,  from  which  he  gave  oral 
jctures,  and  portions  of  which  were  transcribed  by  each 
student.  The  books  read  in  the  lecture-room  were  pro- 
bably copied  out  in  the  same  manner,  the  abbreviations 
giving  some  facility  to  a  cursive  hand;  and  thus  the 
deficiency  of  impressions  was  in  some  degree  supplied, 
just  as  before  the  invention  of  printing.  The  labour  of 
acquiring  knowledge  strengthened,  as  it  always  does, 
the  memory ;  it  excited  an  industry  which  surmounted 
every  obstacle,  and  yielded  to  no  fatigue ;  and  we  may 
thus  account  for  that  copiousness  of  verbal  learning 
which  sometimes  astonishes  us  in  the  scholars  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  in  which  they  seem  to  surpass  the 
more  exact  philologers  of  later  ages. 

32.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  we  rather  extol  a  small 
number  of  men  who  have  struggled  against  diffi- 
culties, than  put  in  a  claim  for  any  diffusion  cMvorti ' 
of  literature  in  England,  which  would  be  very  FjJ""1 
far  from  the  truth.     No  classical  works  were 
yet  printed,  except  four  editions  of  Virgil's  Bucolios,  a 
small  treatise  of  Seneca,  the  first  book  of  Cicero's  Epistles 

ot  Octet  in  1623,  Split,  ccecuav  (and  enidlvtt.  HewTotoieveralwottce,partly 
Id  JorUn'a    App.,   11.    315).   though    be     (mmmadal,   of  which   Pits    gtm    the 

St-  Paul's  school  rather  diffusely,  end  In  If  wo  could  depend  oil  the  accuracy  of 

a  stralo  of  high  panegyric,  then  tl  not  a  all  tola,  wB  must  suppose  that  Greek  was 

syllable  of  allusion  tc  the  study  ofGiMk.  taught   at  Eton  10  early,  that  ODO  who 

Pita,  however,  In  an  account  of  one  Wil-  acquired  the  rudimeuB  af  It  In  that 

Ham  Tlorcoflii.  tf  LLa  ua  that  he  was  ad  school  might  die  at  an  advanced  ago  In 

missus,  ubi  aelde  hauatla  lltterit  hnma-    Pita's  authority.    And  I  find.  In  Har- 

nlorlbus,  Btresptiitps!  Crocs  linpw  ni-    wood'a  .*  '»■»«<  **—■■■■  "•-'  n 

dtMfliiu,  dignua  habitus  eat  qui  Caata-    became 
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(the  latter  at  Oxford  in  1519),  all  merely  of  course  for 
learners.  We  do  not  reckon  Latin  grammars.  And  as 
yet  no  Greek  types  had  been  employed.  In  the  spirit 
of  truth,  we  cannot  quite  take  to  ourselves  the  compli- 
ment of  Erasmus ;  there  must  evidently  have  been  a  far 
greater  diffusion  of  sound  learning  in  Germany,  where 
professors  of  Greek  had  for  some  time  been  established  in 
all  the  universities,  and  where  a  long  list  of  men  ardent 
in  the  cultivation  of  letters  could  be  adduced.11  Erasmus 
had  a  panegyrical  humour  towards  his  friends,  of  whom 
there  were  many  in  England. 

33.  Scotland  had,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  par- 
siai«  of  taken  still  less  of  Italian  light  than  the  eouii  of 
fouling  la  Britain.  But  the  reigning  king,  contemporary 
Bcoiund.  ^j^  Henry  VII.,  gave  proofs  of  greater  good- 
will towards  letters.  A  statute  of  James  IV.,  in  1496, 
enacts  that  gentlemen's  sons  should  be  sent  to  school  in 
order  to  learn  Latin.  Such  provisions  were  too  indefi- 
nite for  execution,  even  if  the  royal  authority  had  been 
greater  than  it  was ;  but  they  serve  to  display  the  tem- 
per of  the  sovereign.  His  natural  son,  Alexander,  on 
whom,  at  a  very  early  age,  he  conferred  the  archbishop- 
ric of  St,  Andrew's,  was  the  pupil  of  Erasmus  in  the 
Greek  language.  The  latter  speaks  very  highly  of  this 
promising  scion  of  the  house  of  Stuart  in  one  of  his  ada- 
ges.1 But,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  perished  with  his 
royal  father  on  the  disastrous  day  of  Elodden  Field. 
Learning  had  made  no  sensible  progress  in  Scotland; 
and  the  untoward  circumstances  of  the  next  twenty 
years  were  far  from  giving  it  encouragement.  The 
translation  of  the  JEneii  by  Gawin  Douglas,  bishop  of 
Dunkeld,  though  we  are  not  at  present  on  the  subject 
of  poetry,  may  be  here  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
Scottish  literature.  It  was  completed  about  1513, 
though  the  earliest  edition  is  not  till  1553.  "This 
translation,"  says  Warton,  "is  executed  with  equal 
spirit  and  fidelity ;  and  is  a  proof  that  the  Lowland 
Scotch  and  English  languages  were  now  nearly  the 
same.  I  mean  the  style  of  composition,  more  especially 
in  the  glaring  affectation  of  anglicising  Latin  words, 

k  Such  1  list  1)  given  by  Meiners,  1.     many  :  be  enumerates  Elxty-scYun,  wlilii 
1M,  of  UK  inpporttn  of  Reocrjllu,  who     might  doubtless  be  enlarged. 
comprised  nil  Uie  nil  scholars-  of  OeF-        '  ChiL  1L  cent.  v.  1. 
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The  several  books  are  introduced  'with  metrical  pro- 
logues, which  are  often  highly  poetical,  and  show  that, 
Douglas's  proper  walk  was  original  poetry."  Warton 
did  well  to  explain  his  rather  startling  expression,  that 
the  Lowland  Scotch  and  English  languages  were  then 
nearly  the  same;  for  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  no 
Englishman,  without  guessing  at  every  other  word, 
could  understand  the  long  passage  which  he  proceeds 
to  quote  from  Gawin  Douglas.  It  is  true  that  the  dif- 
ferences consisted  mainly  in  pronunciation,  and  conse- 
quently in  orthography ;  but  this  is  the  great  cause  of 
diversity  in  dialect.  The  character  of  Douglas's  original 
poetry  seems  to  be  that  of  the  middle  ages  in  general, — 
prolix,  though  sometimes  animated,  description  of  sen- 
sible objects!" 

34.  We  must  not  leave  England  without  mention  of 
the  only  work  of  genius  that  she  can  boast  in  uloplll  of 
this  age,  the  Utopia"  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  Uon- 
Perhaps  we  scarcely  appreciate  highly  enough  the  spirit 
and  originality  of  this  fiction,  which  ought  to  lie  con- 
sidered with  regard  to  the  barbarism  of  the  times,  and 
the  meagreness  of  preceding  inventions.  The  Republic 
of  Plato  no  doubt  furnished  More  with  the  germ  of  his 
perfect  society ; "  but  it  would  he  unreasonable  to  deny 
him  the  merit  of  having  struck*  out  the  fiction  of  its 
real  existence  from  his  own  fertile  imagination ;  and  it  is 
manifest,  that  some  of  his  most  distinguished  successors 
in  the  same  walk  of  romance,  especially  Swift,  were 
largely  indebted  to  his  reasoning  as  well  as  inventive 
talents.  Those  who  read  the  Utopia  in  Burnet's  transla- 
tion may  believe  that  they  are  in  Brobdignag ;  so  similar 
is  the  vein  of  satirical  humour  and  easy  language.  If 
false  and  impracticable  theories  are  found  in  the  Utopia 
(and  perhaps  he  knew  them  to  be  such),  this  is  in  a 
much  greater  degree  true  of  the  Platonic  Republic ;  and 
they  are  more  than  compensated  by  the  sense  of  justice 
and  humanity  that  pervades  it,  and  his  bold  censures  on 
the  vices  of  power.     These  are  remarkable  in  a  courtier 

*  Warton,  11L  ul.  ■  [Pethapi  tola  fa  U  leaat  doubtful; 

■■Utopia  is  named  front  a  king  Uto-  neither  the  Bapnblle  nor  the  Iaws  of 

pus.    I  mention  this  became  aoma  have  Plato  bear  any  reaaobUooa  to  the  Ut» 

ihown  their  learning  by  changing  tha  ]>lu.— ]»«.] 
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of  Henry  VIII. ;  but,  in  the  first  years  of  Nero,  the  voice 
of  Seneca  was  heard  without  resentment.  Nor  Lad 
Henry  much  to  take  to  himself  in  the  reprehension  of 
parsimonious  accumulation  of  wealth,  which  was  meant 
for  his  father's  conrse  of  government. 
35.  It  is  possible  that  some  passages  in  the  Utopia, 
which  are  neither  philosophical  nor  compatible 
eiflii?™'  with  just  principles  of  morals,  were  thrown 
"'idaifc  out  M  mere  paradoxes  of  a  playful  mind  j  nor 
is  it  easy  to  reconcile  his  language  as  to  the 
free  toleration  of  religious  worship  with  those  acts  of 
persecution  which  have  raised  the  only  dark  cloud  on 
the  memory  of  this  great  man.  He  positively  indeed 
declares  for  punishing  those  who  insult  the  religion  of 
others,  which  might  be  an  excuse  for  his  severity  towards 
the  early  reformers.  But  his  latitude  as  to  the  accepta- 
bility of  all  religions  with  God,  as  to  their  identity  in 
essential  principles,  and  as  to  the  union  of  all  sects  in  a 
common  worship,  could  no  more  be  made  compatible 
with  his  later  writings  or  conduct,  than  his  sharp  satire 
against  the  court  of  Borne  for  breach  of  faith,  or  against 
the  monks  and  Mars  for  laziness  and  beggary.  Such 
changes,  however,  are  very  common,  as  we  may  have 
abundantly  observed,  in  all  seasons  of  revolutionary 
commotions.  Men  provoke  these,  sometimes  in  the 
gaiety  of  their  hearts  with  little  design,  sometimes  with 
more  deliberate  intention,  but  without  calculation  of  the 
entire  consequences,  or  of  their  own  courage  to  encoun- 
ter them.  And  when  such  men,  like  More,  are  of  very 
quick  parts,  they  are  often  found  to  be  not  over  retentive 
of  their  opinions,  and  have  little  difficulty  in  abandoning 
any  speculative  notion,  especially  when,  like  those  in 
the  Utopia,  it  can  never  have  had  the  least  influence 
upon  their  behaviour.  We  may  acknowledge,  after  all, 
that  the  Utopia  gives  us  the  impression  of  its  having 
proceeded  rather  from  a  very  ingenious  than  a  profound 
mind ;  and  this,  apparently,  is  what  we  ought  to  think 
of  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  Utopia  is  said  to  have  been 
first  printed  at  Louvain  in  1516 ;  °  it  certainly  appeared 

*  Of  in  undated  edition,  to  which  Dlbdln'a  Utopia,  laws,  preface,  cxl.    It 

Panier givej  the  same  of  edlllo  prtncepa,  emwari  from  •  letter  of  Mootjoj  ti 

there  i'i  *  copy  In  the  British  Huieom,  Eraemiu,  dated  4th  Jan.  IMS,  that   he 

and  another  wai  In  Mr,  Ucbcr'a  library,  had  received  the  Utopia,  which  But 
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at  title  close  of  the  preceding  year ;  but  the  edition  of 
Basle  in  1518,  under  the  care  of  Erasmus,  is  the  earliest 
that  bears  a  date.  It  was  greatly  admired  on  the  Con- 
tinent ;  indeed  there  had  been  little  or  nothing  of  equal 
spirit  and  originality  in  Latin  since  the  revival  of  letters. 

36.  The  French  themselves  give  Francis  I.  the  credit 
of  having  been  the  father  of  learning  in  that  Lcam|n 
country.  Galland,  in  a  funeral  panegyric  on  restored  in 
that  prince,  asks  if  at  his  accession  (in  1513)  Fnacr- 
any  one  man  in  France  could  read  Greek  or  write 
Latin.  Now  this  is  an  absurd  question,  when  we  re- 
collect the  names  of  Budaras,  Longolius,  and  Faber 
Stapulensis;  yet  it  shows  that  there  could  have  been 
very  slender  pretensions  to  classical  learning  in  the 
kingdom.  Erasmus,  in  his  Cioeronianus,  enumerates 
among  French  scholars,  not  only  Bndseus,  Faber,  and 
the  eminent  printer  Jodocus  Badiua  (a  Fleming  by 
birth),  whom,  in  point  of  style,  be  seems  to  put  above 
Budiens,  but  John  Pin,  Nicolas  Herald,  Francis  Deloin, 
Lazarus  Baif,  and  Bnel.  This  was  however  in  1529,  and 
the  list  assuredly  is  not  long.    But  as  his  object  was  to 

'show  that  few  men  of  letters  were  worthy  of  being 
reckoned  fine  writers,  he  does  not  mention  Longueil, 
who  was  one;  or  whom,  perhaps,  he  might  omit,  as 
being  then  dead. 

37.  Biidisus  and  Erasmus  were  now  at  the  head  of  the 
literary  world ;  and  as  the  friends  of  each  be- 

baved  rather  too  much  like  partisans,  a  kind  of  )S 
rivalry  in  public  reputation  Degan,  which  soon  JJJ^^ 
extended   to  themselves,   and    lessened  their 
friendship.     Erasmus  seems  to  have  been,  in  a  certain 
degree,  the  aggressor;   at  least  some  of  his  letters  to 
Budteus  indicate  an  irritability  which  the  other,  as  far  as 
appears,  had  not  provoked.     Bud&ua  had  published  in 
1614  an  excellent  treatise  De  Aase,  the  first  which  ex- 
plained the  denominations  and  values  of  Roman  money 

thereto™  hsvobwn  printed  in  lSifi;  and  contemporary  translation.    That  byBqr- 

ltWB.rt-prtr.U-3  onw  it  least  In  IBIS  or  net,  UBS,  is  more  Known.  and  I  think  It 

1*1  J.    Eran.  Bpist  cdii.  coy.   Append,  good.    Burnet,  and  I  believe  sons  of  the 

Ep.  ill*,  lull.  noli,  et  alibi.    Finer  Latin  editions,  omit  i  specimen  of  Uie 

mention!  «ne  at  Louvaln  In  December,  Utopuui  language,  and  some   Utopian 

1BH.    This  volume  by  Dr.  Dlbdln  Is  ■  poetry ;  which  probably  m  thought  too 

reprint  of  Boblnson's  early  sod  almost  puerile. 
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in  all  periods  of  history.'  Erasmus  sometimes  alludes 
to  this  with  covert  jealousy.  It  was  set  up  by  a  party 
aeaiuBt  his  Adams,  which  he  justly  considered  more  full 
of  original  thoughts  and  extensive  learning.  But  Buttons 
understood  Greek  better;  he  had  learned  it  with  prodigious 
labour,  and  probably  about  the  same  time  with  Erasmus, 
so  that  the  comparison  between  them  was  not  unnatural. 
The  name  of  one  is  at  present  only  retained  by  scholars, 
and  that  of  the  other  by  all  mankind ;  so  different  is  con- 
temporary and  posthumous  reputation.  It  is  just  to  add 
that,  although  Erasmus  had  written  to  Budsms  in  far  too 
sarcastic  a  tone,"  under  the  smart  of  that  literary  sensi- 
tiveness which  was  very  strong  in  his  temper,  yet  when. 
the  other  began  to  take  serious  offence,  and  to  threaten  a 
discontinuance  of  their  correspondence,  he  made  amends 
by  an  affectionate  letter,  which  ought  to  have  restored 
their  good  understanding.  BucUsus,  however,  who  seems 
to  have  kept  his  resentments  longer  than  his  quick-minded 
rival,  continued  to  write  peevish  letters ;  and  fresh  cir- 
cumstances arose  afterwards  to  keep  up  his  jealousy.' 

38.  Erasmus  diffuses  a  lustre  over  his  age,  which  no 
d^cfc,  of  other  name  among  the  learned  supplies.  The 
Ewdib.      qualities  which  gave  him  this  superiority  were 

*  Quel  iipnn  ojna,  Biyn  Viven.  In  ■  let-  timidity— wis  always  raiting  lip.  Krjstu. 

IE?  to  Erasmus  [Kp.  ncx.),  Hennolaoa  Eplit  ami.  et  alibi. 
omnia,  Ho*  Polilianoe,  Gnu,  Valla*,       Thla  rather  nnpleaaiiig  correspondence 

cunclam  Itallam  pndefeclt.  between  two  great  men,  professing  friend. 

1  Eptst-  oc.    I  quote  the  numeration  Bblp,  yet  coverUyJealoua  of  each  other.la 

of  the  Leyden  edition.  not  111  dociibed  by  V™  i 

i  Enaol  Eptatolaj.  passim.    The  nub-  lbs  Hiatorta  IJlteri 

llcstion  of  his  CEceronlanns,  Id  1639.  re-  Minim  dlctv     "" 
Dewed  tie  irritation ;  in  this  be  give 
sort  of  preterm*  in  Badins  over  Bndmni 

in  respect  to  style  alone  [   observing  that  qol 
the  latter badgreat  i 
Had.   The  French 

mus  was  prejudiced  against 

He  defenda  himself  In  bli  eptatlea  so  pre-     et  perqusm  aculeatSB  concertationia.  qi 

llaly and  ebibontely,  sltM* 

anapldoa,  not  of  this  abaniuly 

dislike  to  the  French,  but  of  mi  little    t 

Greek  wen  written  at  Paris  against  htm  I 

by  l*Btarifl  and  Tousaaln  ;  and  thus  Eras-  i 

mm,  by  an  unlucky  inability  to  restrain  I 

his  pen  from  aly  sarcasm,  multiplied  the  i 

enemies  whom  an  opposite  part  of  bis  ■ 
U  spirit  of  temporising  mid 
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his  quickness  of  apprehension,  united  with  much  indus- 
try, his  liveliness  of  fancy,  his  wit  and  good  sense.  He 
is  not  a  very  profound  thinker,  but  an  acute  observer ; 
and  the  age  for  original  thinking  was  hardly  come. 
What  there  was  of  it  in  More  produced  little  fruit.  In 
extent  of  learning,  no  one  perhaps  was  altogether  his 
equal.  BudtBUS,  with  more  accurate  scholarship,  knew 
little  of  theology,  and  might  be  less  ready  perhaps  in 
general  literature  than  Erasmus.  Longolius,  Sadolet, 
and  several  others,  wrote  Latin  far  more  elegantly ;  but 
they  were  of  comparatively  superficial  erudition,  and  had 
neither  his  keen  wit  nor  his  vigour  of  intellect.  As  to 
theological  learning,  the  great  Lutheran  divines  must 
have  been  at  least  hie  equals  in  respect  of  Scriptural 
knowledge,  and  some  of  them  possessed  an  acquaintance 
with  Hebrew,  of  which  Erasmus  knew  nothing;  but  he 
had  probably  the  advantage  in  the  study  of  the  fathers. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  by  tar  the  greater  part  of  his 
writings  are  theological.  The  rest  either  belong  to  phi- 
lology and  ancient  learning,  as  the  Adages,  the  Cioero- 
niamis,  and  the  various  grammatical  treatises,  or  may  be 
reckoned  effusions  of  his  wit,  as  the  Colloquies  and  the 
Encomium  Morite. 

39.  Erasmus, -about  1517,  published  a  very  enlarged 
edition  of  his  Adages,  which  had  already  grown  Bh  i^— 
with  the  growth  of  his  own  erudition.  It  is  mm« 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  progressive  acces- . ktllgs- 
sions  they  received  without  a  comparison  of  editions; 
and  some  probably  belong  to  a  later  period  than  the 
present.  The  Adages,  as  we  read  them,  display  a  sur- 
prising extent  of  intimacy  with  Greek  and  Roman  litera- 
ture.' Far  the  greater  portion  is  illustrative ;  but  Eras- 
mus not  unfreqnently  sprinkles  his  explanations  of 
ancient  phrase  with  moral  or  literary  remarks  of  some 
poignancy.  The  most  remarkable,  in  every  sense,  arc 
those  which  reflect  with  excessive  bitterness  and  free- 
dom on  kings  and  priests.  Jortin  has  slightly  alluded 
to  some  of  these ;  but  they  may  deserve  more  particular 
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notice,  as  displaying  the  character  of  the  man,  and  per- 
haps the  secret  opinions  of  his  age. 

40.  Upon  the  adage,  Frons  occipitio  prior,  meaning, 
lutmncuiD  that  every  one  should  do  his  own  business, 
innnntton.  Erasmus  takes  the  opportunity  to  observe,  that 
no  one  requires  more  attention  to  this  than  a  prince,  if 
he  will  act  as  a  real  prince,  and  not  as  a  robber.  But  at 
present  our  kings  and  bishops  are  only  the  hands,  eyes, 
and  ears  of  others,  careless  of  the  state,  and  of  every 
thing  hut  their  own  pleasure.'  This,  however,  is  a  trifle. 
hi  another  proverb  he  bursts  out:  "Let  any  one  turn 
over  the  pages  of  ancient  or  modern  history,  scarcely  in 
several  generations  will  you  find  one  or  two  princes 
whose  folly  has  not  inflicted  the  greatest  misery  on 
mankind."  And  after  much  more  of  the  same  kind: 
"  I  know  not  whether  much  of  this  is  not  to  be  imputed 
to  ourselves.  We  trust  the  rudder  of  a  vessel,  where  a 
few  sailors  and  some  goods  alone  are  in  jeopardy,  to  none 
but  skilful  pilots ;  hut  the  state,  wherein  the  safety  of  so 
many  thousands  is  concerned,  we  put  into  any  hands. 
A  charioteer  must  learn,  reflect  upon,  and  practise  his 
art ;  a  prince  need  only  be  born.  Yet  government,  as 
it  is  the  most  honourable,  so  is  it  the  most  difficult  of  all 
sciences.  And  shall  we  ohooso  the  master  of  a  ship,  and 
not  choose  him  who  is  to  have  the  care  of  many  cities, 
and  so  many  souls  ?  But  the  usage  is  too  long  esta- 
blished for  us  to  subvert.  Do  we  not  see  that  noble 
cities  are  erected  by  the  people ;  that  they  are  destroyed 
by  princes  1  that  the  community  grows  rich  by  the  indus- 
try of  its  citizens,  is  plundered  by  the  rapacity  of  its 
princes  ?  that  good  laws  are  enacted  by  popular  magis- 
trates, are  violated  by  these  princes?  that  the  people 
love  peace;  that  princes  excite  war?"'1 


"  Qnln  omnea  at  veteran  el  neoterl-  cammltiimua.  Ut  anrlga  flat  arirjuis 
coram  snnalea  evolve,  inmiram  Ita  com-  disclt  artern,  exercet,  mt-ditaturj  at  nt 
peries,  tlx  senilis  aliquot  unnm  nut  prlnoepe  Bit  allquis,  satin  ease  putamus. 
alteram  nUtlsae  prindpem,  qui  non  Id-  uatum  ease.  Atqnl  recto  gerere  pjind- 
tignl  stultltin  mailman  peroldem  In-  pntum,  ut  eat  rnnmu  omnium  longe  pul- 
vexerit  rebus  hnmmli. . . .  Et  haud  ado.  chsrlmnm,  lu  eat  omnium  ettam  molls 
an  nommlla  hujna  mall  para  nobis  ipais  iHlBcllllmnm.  Dellgls,  cul  naTem  corn- 
alt  ImpjEbuidn.  Cls-pum  navts  ium  com-  mittss,non  dellglscul  totuibes,tothmii- 
mUUmus  nisi  ejos  rcl  perito,  quod  qua-  nnm  capita  crcdu?    Sad  Istud  rccepthxa 
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41.  "  It  is  the  aim  of  the  guardians  of  a  prince,"  lie 
exclaims  in  another  passage,  "  that  he  may  never  become 
a  man.  The  nobility,  who  fatten  on  public  calamity, 
endeavour  to  plunge  him  into  pleasures,  that  lie  may 
never  learn  what  is  his  duty.  Towns  are  burned,  lands 
are  wasted,  temples  are  plundered,  innocent  citizens  are 
slaughtered,  while  the  prince  is  playing  at  dice,  or 
dancing,  or  amusing  himself  with  puppets,  or  hunting, 
or  drinking.  0  race  of  the  Brnti,  long  since  extinct, ! 
0  blind  and  blunted  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter!  We 
know  indeed  that  those  corrupters  of  princes  will  render 
account  to  Heaven,  but  not  easily  to  us."  He  passes 
soon  afterwards  to  bitter  invective  against  the  clergy, 
especially  the  regular  orders.* 

42.  In  explaining  the  adage,  Sileni  Alcibiadis,  refer- 
ring to  things  which,  appearing  mean  and  trifling,  arc 
really  precious,  he  has  many  good  remarks  on  persons 
and  things,  of  which  the  secret  worth  is  not  understood 
at  first  sight.  But  thence  passing  over  to  what  be  calls 
inversi  SUeni,  those  who  seem  great  to  the  vulgar,  and 
are  really  despicable,  he  expatiates  on  kings  and  priests, 
whom  he  seems  to  hate  with  the  fury  of  a  philosopher  of 
the  last  century.  It  must  be  owned  he  is  very  prolix 
and  declamatory.  He  here  attacks  the  temporal  power 
of  the  church  with  much  plainness ;  we  cannot  wonder 
that  his  Adages  required  mutilation  at  Borne. 

43.  But  by  much  the  most  amusing  and  singular  of  the 
Adages  is  Scarabaaus  aquilam  quterit ;  the  meaning  of 
which,  in  allusion  to  a  fable  that  the  beetle,  in  revenge 
for  an  injury,  destroyed  the  eggs  of  the  eagle,  Tib  explained 
to  be,  that  the  most  powerful  may  be  liable  to  the  resent- 
ment of  the  weakest,  Erasmus  here  returns  to  the  attack 
upon  kings  still  more  bitterly  and  pointed  than  before. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Contre  tin  of  La  Boo  tie,  nothing, 


popolo  condi,  ■  prlndpHxu  mVertl ! 

decet  Belie  prEndpeni,    Eiurnntur  vie], 

rtnijrabUcun  ciyinm  imiiistTld  ditacem. 

vsalintar  agri.  dirl plantar  tflDpIn,  trucl- 

piindpum   npuKala  ipclluif    bona 

dantar  laimerltl  dva.  men  prcr&naque 

lejcs  fcni  a  plebella  mugistratibna,  * 

miicentar.  dnm  princopa  Interim  otloflns 

prlDdpttfflfl    vlolarl  ?   popnlnm    atadera 

lndit  aleam,  dun  aaltitat,  dnm  oblectui 

piti,  principal)  exdttn  helium  ? 

dnm  pout.    0  Brntonnn  genus  Jam  olim 

quun  vlr  lit  prlncep*.    Adaltuntar  up- 

thnala ,  U  qui  publicly  malEs  saginjuiliir. 

Hit  obtunim  1    N«me  dublnm  eat,  quln 

ut  voluptMlbru  ait  qnun  cftauntnattafl]- 

latl  prlncipnm  comjpUies  pcenu  Dec 
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wo  may  say,  in  the  most  seditions  libel  of  our  own  time, 
more  indignant  and  cutting  against  regal  government 
than  this  long  declamation :  "  Let  any  physiognomist, 
not  a  blunderer  in  his  trade,  consider  the  look  and  fea- 
tures of  an  eagle,  those  rapacious  and  wicked  eyes,  that 
threatening  curve  of  the  beak,  those  cruel  cheeks,  that 
stern  front,  will  he  not  at  once  recognise  the  image  of  a 
king,  a  magnificent  and  majestic  king  ?  Add  to  these  a 
dark,  ill-omened  colour,  an  unpleasing,  dreadful,  appall- 
ing voice,  and  that  threatening  scream,  at  which  every 
kind  of  animal  trembles.  Every  one  will  acknowledge 
this  type,  who  has  learned  how  terrible  are  the  threats  of 
princes,  even  uttered  in  jest.  At  this  scream  of  the 
eagle  the  people  tremble,  the  senate  shrinks,  the  nobility 
cringes,  the  judges  concur,  the  divines  are  dumb,  the 
lawyers  assent,  the  laws  and  constitutions  give  way; 
neither  right  nor  religion,  neither  justice  nor  humanity 
avail.  And  thus  while  there  are  so  many  birds  of  sweet 
and  melodious  song,  the  unpleasant  and  unmusical  scream 
of  the  eagle  alone  has  more  power  than  all  the  rest."' 

44.  Erasmus  now  gives  the  rein  still  more  to  his 
fancy.  He  imagines  different  animals,  emblematic  no 
doubt  of  mankind,  in  relation  to  his  eagle.  "  There  is 
no  agreement  between  the  eagle  and  the  fox,  not  with- 
out great  disadvantage  to  the  vulpine  race ;  in  which, 
however,  they  are  perhaps  worthy  of  their  fate  for 
having  refused  aid  to  the  hares  when  they  sought  an 
alliance  against  the  eagle,  as  is  related  in  the  Annals  of 
Quadrupeds,  from  which  Homer  borrowed  hif  Battle  of 
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the  Frogs  and  Mice." '  I  suppose  that  the  foxes  mean 
the  nobility,  and  the  hares  the  people.  Some  allusions 
to  animals  that  follow  I  do  not  well  understand.  An- 
other is  more  pleasing  :  "  It  is  not  surprising,"  he  says, 
>'  that  the  eagle  agrees  ill  with  the  swans,  those  poetic 
birds ;  wo  may  wonder  more  that  so  warlike  an  animal 
is  often  overcome  by  them."  He  sums  up  all  thus : 
"  Of  all  birds  the  eagle  alone  has  seemed  to  wise  men 
the  apt  type  of  royalty — not  beautiful,  not  musical,  not 
fit  for  food,  bnt  carnivorous,  greedy,  plundering,  de- 
stroying, combating,  solitary,  hateful  to  all,  the  curse  of 
all,  and,  with  its  great  powers  of  doing  harm,  surpassing 
them  in  its  desire  of  doing  it,"  * 

45.  But  the  eagle  is  only  one  of  the  animals  in  the 
proverb.  After  all  this  bile  against  those  whom  the 
royal  bird  represents,  he  doos  not  forget  the  beetles. 
These  of  course  are  the  monks,  whose  picture  he  draws 
with  equal  bitterness  and  more  contempt.  Here,  how- 
ever, it  becomes  difficult  to  follow  the  analogy,  as  he 
runs  a  little  wildly  into  mythological  tales  of  the  scara- 
barns,  not  easily  reduced  to  his  purpose.  This  he  dis- 
closes at  length :  "  There  is  a  wretched  class  of  men  of 
low  degree,  yet  full  of  malice — not  less  dingy,  nor  less 
filthy,  nor  less  vile  than  beetles,  who  nevertheless  by  a 
certain  obstinate  malignity  of  disposition,  though  they 
can  never  do  good  to  any  mortal,  become  frequently 
troublesome  to  the  great.  They  frighten  by  their  ugli- 
ness, they  molest  by  their  noise,  they  offend  by  their 
stench ;  they  buzz  round  us,  they  cling  to  us,  they  lie  in 
ambush  for  us,  so  that  it  is  often  better  to  be  at  enmity 
with  powerful  men  than  to  attack  these  beetleB,  whom 
it  is  a  disgrace  even  to  overcome,  and  whom  no  one  can 
either  shake  off  or  encounter  without  some  pollution."  b 

"  KIM!  omnlno  convcnlt  Inter  aqullum        *  Ex  noiceraii  Qvibm  mi*  aquila  viris 

wri  YulpinjB  genu*  maLo  ]    qno  tamen  regis  Emagioem  repmeotet,  ntc  fbrmoaa, 

hind  trio  *d  diRniB  Tidal  debeant,  qua  «c  amor*,  dec  caculeni*,  sed  cunlvon, 

quondam  ltportboa  m^iMx***  adTetana  rapai,  predatrli,  popniatiix,  beEEatrlx, 

aqnllaw   peUnUbu*  auxlUnm  aegarlnt,  aotiurla,  Inrlia  omnibus.  p«Ut  omnium  | 

nt  refertnr  In  Annallon*  QoadTupBdnni,  qua  mm  plnrtmmn  noom  soadt,  plna 

a  qnlbna  Homero    BaTpaxofuiopax&u'  tauten  vent  qnam  poarit- 
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46.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  was  not  the  language 
to  conciliate;  and  we  might  almost  commiserate  the 
sufferance  of  the  poor  beetles  thus  trod  upon ;  bat  Eras- 
mus knew  that  the  regular  clergy  were  not  to  be  con- 
ciliated, and  resolved  to  throw  away  the  scabbard.  With 
respect  to  las  invectives  against  kings,  they  proceeded 
undoubtedly,  like  those,  loss  intemperately  expressed, 
of  his  friend  More  in  the  Utopia,  from  a  just  sense  of  the 
oppression  of  Europe  in  that  age  by  ambitious  and  selfish 
rulers.  Yet  the  very  freedom  of  his  animadversions 
seems  to  plead  a  little  in  favour  of  these  tyrants,  who, 
if  they  had  been,  as  thorough  birds  of  prey  as  he  repre- 
sents them,  might  easily  have  torn  to  pieces  the  author 
of  this  somewhat  outrageous  declamation,  whom  on  the 
contrary  they  honoured  and  maintained.  In  one  of  the 
passages  above  quoted  he  has  introduced,  certainly  in  a 
later  edition,  a  limitation  of  his  tyrannic  idal  doctrine, 
if  not  a  palinodia,  in  an  altered  key.  "  Princes,"  he 
says,  "must  be  endured,  lest  tyranny  should  give  way 
to  anarohy,  a  still  greater  evil.  This  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  experience  of  many  states  ;  and  lately  the 
insurrection  of  the  German  boors  has  taught  us  that  the 
cruelty  of  princes  is  better  to  be  borne  than  the  uui- 
versal  confusion  of  anarohy."  I  have  quoted  these  poli- 
tical ebullitions  rather  diffusely,  as  they  are,  I  believe, 
very  little  known,  and  have  given  the  original  in  my 
notes,  that  I  may  be  proved  to  have  no  way  over-coloured 
the  translation,  and  also  that  a  fair  specimen  may  be 


nulli  omntno  mortahtrai  prodesn  pos- 

they  were  reprinted  In  that  year  by 

Frohenlnfl,    separately   from    the    other 

bcessunt  negotiant.    Terrltant  nigrum, 

Adages,  as  appears  by  a  letter  of  Beatns 

ebslrepant    Etridore,  ubturbnnt    leetore; 

Rhenanns  in  Appendtce  ad  Erasm.  Lpist 

circuEivolltiknt,    hsrent,   insldiantur,  at 

Up.  xxvill.      /juiua,  a  famous  Jurist, 

Hon  psnlo  sstliu  sit  era  magnis  ali- 

alludes  to  them    In  another  letter,  Ep. 

qnando  vlrls  slmnltatem  Busclppre,  quttm 

xxviL,    praising   "  flumliiwas  disserendl 

bos  laoessere   BcarehKs,   qn.nq    patient 

undas,  amplification  Is,  Immensam  uber- 

etlsm  vldsse,  quosqne  on  crouton  dob- 

tatem."    And  this  In  troth  is  the  cha- 

sls, neqae  conalctarf  cum  Mils  queas,  nisi 

racter  of  Brasmna's  stjls.     The  Silent 

dlscedu    craiwralnntlor.     ChlL  ill.  cent 

Aklbladls  vers  alio  translated  into  Eng- 

lish, and  published  by  John  Oough ;  see 

la  a  letter  to  JiiHl.eiB,  Ep,  ecli..  Ens- 

Dibdln's  Typographical  Antiquities,  ar- 

mu? baud    of    his  nppqirbi  In  the 

ticle  1433. 

Adages,  naming  the  most  poignant  of 

There  Is  not  a  little  severity  in  the  re- 

marks which  Ensmna  makes  on  princes 

Cw«  luuwni,  plane  (animus  Ingenio. 

and  angles   in  the  Horlss   Encomium. 

But  with  them  be  seems  through  Ufa  to 

Alclblndla,  bsd  appeared  before  ibis,  for 

liai-e  been  a  privileged  pereon. 
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presented  of  the  eloquence  of  Erasmus,  who  lias  seldom 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  himself  with  go  much  ele- 
vation, but  whose  rapid,  fertile,  and  lively,  though  not 
very  polished  style,  is  hardly  more  exhibited  in  these 
paragraphs  than  in  the  general  character  of  his  writings. 

47.  The  whole  thoughts  of  Erasmus  began  now  to  be 
occupied  with  his  great  undertaking,  an  edition  m,  anwl 
of  the  Greek  Testament  with  explanatory  anno-  Tatwwt 
rations  and  a  continued  paraphrase.  Talla,  indeed,  had 
led  the  inquiry  as  a  commentator;  and  the  Greek  text 
without  notes  was  already  printed  at  Alcala  by  direction 
of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  though  this  edition,  commonly 
styled  the  Complutensian,  did  not  appear  till  1522, 
That  of  Erasmus  was  published  at  Basle  in  1516.  It  is 
strictly  therefore  the  princeps  editio.  He  employed  the 
press  of  Frobenius,  with  whom  he  lived  in  friendship. 
Many  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  Basle. 

48.  The  public,  in-  a  general  sense  of  the  word,  was 
hardly  yet  recovered  enough  from  its  preju-  Pilroal0t 
dices  to  give  encouragement  to  letters.  But  letters  *n 
there  were  not  wanting  noble  patrons,  who,  ""T- 
besides  the  immediate  advantages  of  their  favour,  be- 
stowed a  much  greater  indireot  benefit  on  literature,  by 
making  it  honourable  in  the  eyes  of  mankind.  Learn- 
ing, which  is  held  pusillanimous  by  the  soldier,  unpro- 
fitable by  the  merchant,  and  pedantic  by  die  courtier, 
stands  in  need  of  some  countenance  from  those  before 
whom  all  three  bow  down — wherever  at  least,  which  is 
too  commonly  the  case,  a  conscious  self-respect  does  not 
sustain  the  scholar  against  the  indifference  or  scorn  of 
the  prosperous  vulgar.  Italy  was  then,  and  perhaps  has 
been  ever  since,  the  soil  where  literature,  if  it  has  not 
always  most  flourished,  has  stood  highest  in  general 
estimation.  But  in  Germany  also,  at  this  time,  the 
emperor  Maximilian,  whose  character  is  neither  to  be 
estimated  by  the  sarcastic  humour  of  the  Italians,  nor 
by  the  fond  partiality  of  his  countrymen,  and  especially 
his  own,  in  his  self-delineation  of  Der  Weiss  Kunig,  the 
White  King,  but  really  a  brave  and  generous  man  of 
lively  talents ;  Frederic,  justly  denominated  the  Wise, 
elector  of  Saxony ;  Joachim  elector  of  Brandenburg ; 
Albert  archbishop  of  Mentz,  wore  prominent  among  the 
friends  of  genuine  learning.     The  university  of  Witten- 
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berg,  founded  by  the  second  of  these  princes  in  1502, 
rose  in  this  decad  to  great  eminence,  not  only  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  Reformation,  but  as  the  chief  school  of 
philological  and  philosophical  literature.  That  of  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder  was  established  by  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg in  1506. 

49,  The  progress  of  learning,  however,  was  not  to  be 
Rj^uno,  a  march  through  a  submissive  country.  Igno- 
u  naming,  ranee,  which  had  much  to  lose,  and  was  proud 
as  well  as  rich,  ignorance  in  high  places,  which  is  always 
incurable,  because  it  never  seeks  for  a  cure,  set  itself 
sullenly  and  stubbornly  against  the  new  teachers.  The 
Latin  language,  taught  most  barbarously  through  books 
whose  very  titles,  Floreata,  Mammotrectus,  Doctrinale 
puerorum,  Gemma  gemmarum,  bespeak  their  style,"  with 
the  scholastic  logic  and  divinity  in  wretched  compends, 
had  been  held  sufficient  for  all  education.  Those  who 
had  learned  nothing  else  could  of  course  teach  nothing 
else,  and  saw  their  reputation  and  emoluments  gone  all 
at  once  by  the  introduction  of  philological  literature  and 
real  science.  Through  all  too  palaces  of  Ignorance  went 
forth  a  cry  of  terror  at  the  coming  light — "A  voice  of 
weeping  heard  and  loud  lament."  The  aged  giant  was 
roused  from  sleep,  and  sent  his  dark  hosts  of  owls  and 
bats  to  the  war.  One  man  above  all  the  rest,  Erasmus, 
out  them  to  pieces  with  irony  or  inveotive.     They  stood 

'  Etclihora,  tii.  113,  give*  a  curiom  In  IMS,  not  In  UtJ,  m  Bayle  aunts. 

lilt  of  names  or  those  early  grammars ;  whom  J>  Clare  mid  Jortln  have  followed, 

thej'  were  driven  out  of  the  school!  ibout  Burignl  pccdied  litis,  nod  It  may  1* 

this  time.    Mammotrectus.  after  ill,  la  i  proved  by  many  passages  Id  the  Epistles 

learned  word:  It  means  fMwioeY**TOr,  of  Erasmus.     Bayle  quotes  a  letter  of 

thstls,aboy  laugbt  by"  " 


nwani  one  taught  gently. 

gealmum.     But  In  the  Leyden  edition. 

Erasmns  gives  a  lamentable  account  ol 

ago  pTimmu  et  quuiquaejeslmum.    Bptat 

boy,  and  probably  later:  Denm  lmmor- 

cc    Thus  ha  says  also,  lath  March,  lftas. 

talem!  quale    aBcnlum  emt  hoc,  cum 

Arbitrur  me  mine  astatem  agere.  In  quo 

magno   apparatn   dlsticha  JoannUj   Gar- 

Til.  Tnllhu  decesdt.    Some  other  places 

landml   adolescentlbiifl  operosls  et  pro- 

I  bare  not  taken  down.    His  epitaph  at 
Basle  calls  him  jam  sepuiageuarioa,  and 
ha  died  la  ISM.    Bayle's  profs  of  the 

Ineptls  Terstcnlls   dletandia,  repetendis 

at  nlgsndlt  magna  pan  temporis  absu- 

birilj  ot  Erasmns  In  U87  an  »  nnsatts- 

merelurj    cum  dlsceretor   Floreata    et 

factfsy  that  1  wonder    how  La  Clerc 

Floretus  \   nam  Alexandnim   ioler  tole- 

should  hare  so  easily  acquiesced  In  them. 

rablles  nnmerandmn  arbttror. 

The    Biographic  Unlverselle  sels  down 

I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  men- 

lt*7  without  remark. 

Honing  that  Erasmoj  wi 

.Google 
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in  the  way  of  his  noble  zeal  for  the  restoration  of  letters.'1 
He  began  bis  attack  in  bis  Encomium  Moriae,  the  Praise 

d  When  the  But  lectnrea  In   Greek  Creek  wu  now  Jut  incipient  it  Cam- 
were  given  at  Oxford  shout  1619,  a  party  bridge. 

of  students  arrayed  themselves,  by  the       Haittalre  says  of  these  two  orations  of 

wine  or  Trojans,  to  withstand  the  In-  Richard  Crake,  Edltlo  r. 

novators  by  dint  of  clamour    «mi  vie-  que  annm  dantaxM  e 

leoce,  till  the  king  interfered  to  support  mini  contlglt.    The  B 

the  learned  aide.    See  a  letter  of  More,  a  a,  —   -*    '   ' 


time,  and  suffered  those  who  liked  II  to    book  t«  printed  at  Parts  by  Collnsnu  In 
learn  something  worth  knowing.     The    tfiao. 

whole  la  so  shortly  expressed  by  Eru-       The  subject  of  Croke's  oratlona,  which 

i,   that  hie  words  may  be  quoted,    anon  not  very  correctly  printed,  la  the 

*  "Iteece  and  of  Greek  literature, 

to  those  who  already  knew  and 


.  ultima  temper  ayllsba  rlgeat 

■aziafiuiciW  (ir#*  profiterctur,  barbsius  In  graven,  omnaqne  apud  Graeme  et  In- 

fJulspUm  In  popular!  condone  magnls  et  uectafnr  nonnnnquaui  et  acnatnr.    Croke 

etrodbus  convitlta  debaccbail  cceplt  In  of  conne  spoke  Greek  accentually.  Greek 

GriKaj  Uteres.    At  Rex,  ut  non  Indocnu  words,  m  bad   types,  frequently  ocrar 

ipae.  ila  bonis  Uteris  favnnn,  qui  torn  through  tfafu  oration. 

forte  la  proplnqno  ent,  re  per  Morum  et  Croke  dwells  on  the  barbarous  slate  of 

rvreum  oogrdta.  deonnciavR  nt  volentea  the  sciences,  in  consequence  of  the  ignc- 

•o  lubentea  Gnocanlcarn  Utereturam  am-  ence  or  Greek.    Euclid's  definition  of  a 

plectetentrir.    Iu  rabulia  impoai  trim  eat  Una  wa>  go  111  translated  that  It  pnxxled 

allentJum-    Appendix,  p.  o6V .    See  also  all  the  geometers  till  the  Greek  was  con- 

Erasm.  EpisiL  »--lv*v  suited.     Medicine  was  in  an  equally  bad 

Antony  Wood,  with  rather  an  excess  condition:  hod  it  not  been  for  the  la- 

of  academical  prejudice,  insinuates  that  hours  of  learned  men.  Llnacre,  Cop,  Rue), 
"as  Trojans,  who  waged  war  against  Ox- 


Richard  Croke. 
to  Cambridge 

le  university.  ~As  Cross 

to  have  left  Lelpatc  in  ISIS,  they  may  he  brlglenses,  qno  nunc  In 
referred  to  that,  or  perhaps  more  probably  due  stmt  Oxouleusesqr 
the  following  year.    It  is  evident  that    omni  sclenUaruni  genera 
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of  Folly.  This  was  addressed  to  sir  Thomas  More,  and 
published  in  1511.  Eighteen  hundred  copies  were 
printed,  and  speedily  sold,  though  the  book  wanted  th«- 
attraction  that  some  later  editions  possess,  the  curious 
and  amusing  engravings  from  designs  of  Holbein.  It  is- 
a  poignant  satire  against  all  professions  of  men,  and  even 
against  princes  and  peers  ;  but  the  chief  objects  are  the 
mendicant  orders  of  monks.  "  Though  this  sort  of  men," 
he  says,  "are  so  detested  by  every  one,  that  it  is  reck- 
oned unlucky  bo  much  as  to  meet  them  by.  accident, 


m  utrlqra  UngOB  fatal-  Gradfl   deliortatoa    a 

Uaria  facnraiii,   SttipMl  triplex  Ungna,  genter  eipendlW.  qui  dot,  «t  plane  nam 

Mori  Candida  et  eloqnenlUalraa  arbanl-  alios  fore  comnaritlB,  qimm  qui  igltnr  lin- 

tag,  Paoel  more*  doctrlna  et  lngenima.  guam  odamnt  Ontcmn,  quia  KonuuLiTtt 

ab  Spao  Eraamn,  optlmo  ermlltlonia  ceo-  non  norunt.    Craterum  Jam  deprcnenrio 

■on,  wmmnodatl ;  qnam  ma  ollm  tabu-  quid  facturl  slut,  qui  nostras  Uteraa  alio 


i  ago,  bona  Dana,  qi 

infra  Ilium,  at  dconinl  at  uunfl,  qnam-  qnn  orta  relfgio,  nisi  a  Qnrcit;  culii 

dps  virl,    theologfcl    docloree,  jnrtnro  tharo?  qnlil  enlm  Tetoa?  nanqnioT  IJeo 

etiam  et  medietas,  nrttam  pnelerea  pro-  aojpioo  a  aeptaaglnta  Gnece  redjdltnmr- 


vetc,  el  qnod  plna  ant,  a  aenona  ad  edes,  arae  gumma  lande  aCantabrlgla  dedncti, 

ab  sdlbna  ad  echolaa  honoriQceiitla-ime  11a  non  ilne  munmo  veslfo  none  nrnecore. 

oomltatl  parduiere.     Jill  me  perdant,  si  doctrlna  ab  ipsla  vt»  yinci  paliumlm. 

>irl  Canlabrijrienaee,  el  ipsl  Oionlenaea  Fuernnt  ollm  Ull  dlactpoli  vratrl,  num; 

10m  me  noo.  lnvltavet*.    Sed  ego  pro  ham  a  me  diet*  aunt,  eo  voa  diets  Inler- 

mea  In  hano  acadmnlam  rtlMan  obser-  pretemlm ;  crsderetleque,  qood.  eit  veris- 

yantia,  fa.  almoin,  el    qnonlloet  alio*,  eerie  Canla- 

ln  his  acconfl  oration  Croke  ejhnrln  the  brJgtamn  mlnlme  deoare  Utmrum  Gra:- 

Cautabrlglana  not  to  give  np  the  study  earnm  aaae  deaototea. 

ofGreek.    SI  qulaqnam  omjilnm  at  qui  The  great  acardtT  of  this  tract  will 

i  «em  aa  an  apology  lor  the  length  of 

■  Unas  extract*,  Illustrating,  aa  lliei  do, 

1  the  commencement  of  elaaafcai  literaliiri 

-  In  England 
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they  think  nothing  equal  to  themselves,  and  hold  it  a 
proof  of  their  consummate  piety  if  they  are  so  illiterate 
as  cot  to  be  able  to  read.  And  when  their  asinine 
voices  bray  out  in  the  churches  their  psalms,  of  which 
they  understand  the  notes  but  not  the  words,'  then  it  is 
they  fancy  that  the  ears  of  the  saints  above  are  enrap- 
tured with  the  harmony ; "  and  so  forth. 

50.  In    this  sentence  Erasmus    intimates,    what    is 
abundantly  confirmed  by  other  testimony,  that 

the  mendicant  orders  had  lost  their  ancient  u^a,9 ' 
hold  upon  the  people.  There  was  a  growing  ■»»*»■ 
sense  of  the  abuses  prevailing  in  the  church,  and  a  desire 
for  a  more  scriptural  and  spiritual  religion.  We  have 
seen  already  that  this  was  the  case  seventy  years  before. 
And  in  the  intermediate  period  the  exertions  of  a  few 
eminent  men,  especially  Weasel  of  Groningen,  had  not 
been  wanting  to  purify  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of 
the  clergy.  More  popular  writers  assailed  them  with 
satire.  Thus  everything  was  prepared  for  the  blow  to 
be  struck  by  Luther — better  indeed  than  he  was  himself; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  he  began  his  attack  on  indul- 
gences with  no  expectation  or  desire-  of  the  total  breach 
with  the  see  of  fiome  which  ensued.' 

51.  The  Encomium  Moriee  was  received  with  applause 
by  all  who  loved  merriment,  and  all  who  hated  ne  w 
the  monks  ;  but  grave  men,  as  usual,  could  not  excite* 
bear  to  see  ridicule  employed  against  grave  °di™- 
folly  and  hypocrisy.     A  letter  of  one  Dorpius,  a  man,  it 
is  said,  of  some  merit,  which  may  be  read  in  Jortin's 
Life  of  Erasmus,1  amusingly  complains,  that,  while  the 
most  eminent  divines  and  lawyers  were  admiring  Eras- 
mus, his  unlucky  Moria  had  spoiled  all,  by  letting  them 
see  that  he  was  mischievously  fitting  asses'  ears  to  their 
heads.     The  same  Dorpius,  who  seems,  though  not  an 
old  man,  to  have  been  a  sworn  vassal  of  the  giant  Igno- 
rance, objects  to  anything  in  Erasmus's  intended  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament  which  might  throw  a  slur  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  Vulgate. 

tellectos.— [I  eonceln  that  1  hsre  given  itL    Boyle,  art.  Wenel.    For  Westers 

lie  meinlog  rlghtlj.— j  Bti]  chmcter,  as  a  philosopher  who  boldly 

'  Sediendorf,  Hist.   Lntbuulsml,  p.  opposed  the  scholaaUa  of  his  ige,  s» 

338.     Gerdee,   Hiit.  Eruig.  as*,    ivi.  Bnidier.  US.  (M, 

reoovst.  vols.  i.  mil  ill  Miber's  Church  ■  11.330. 

GooqIc 
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52.  Erasmus  was  soon  in  a  state  of  war  with  the 
T  monks ;  and  in  his  second  edition  of  the  New 

■tMctaOM  Testament,  printed  in  1516,  the  notes,  it  is  said, 
amk"-  are  full  of  invectives  against  them.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  he  had  begun  the  attack  without  any 
motive  of  provocation,  unless  zeal  for  learning  and  reli- 
gion is  to  count  for  such,  which' the  parties  assailed  could 
not  be  expected  to  admit,  and  they  could  hardly  thank 
him  for  "spitting  on  their  gaberdine."  No  one,  how- 
ever, knew  better  how  to  pay  his  court ;  and  he  wrote 
to  Leo  X.  in  a  style  rather  too  adulatory,  which  in  truth 
was  his  custom  in  addressing  the  great,  and  contrasts 
with  his  free  language  in  writing  about  them.  The 
custom  of  the  time  affords  some  excuse  for  this  pane- 
gyrical tone  of  correspondence,  as  well  as  for  the  oppo- 
site extreme  of  severity. 

58.  The  famous  contention  between  Benchlin  and  the 
1^  German  monks,  though  it  began  in  the  pre- 

wntfoQ  ceding  decennial  period,  belongs  chiefly  to  the 
SudiLiiL  P1"68611*-  IQ  the  vear  1509,  one  Pfeffercorn,  a 
converted  Jew,  induced  the  inquisition  at 
Cologne  to  obtain  an  order  from  the  emperor  for  burning 
all  Hebrew  books  except  the  Bible,  upon  the  pretext 
of  their  being  fall  of  blasphemies  against  the  Christian 
religion.  The  Jews  made  complaints  of  this  injury; 
but  before  it  could  take  place,  Heuchlin,  who  had  been 
consulted  by  the  emperor,  remonstrated  against  the 
destruction  of  works  so  curious  and  important,  which, 
from  his  partiality  to  Cabbalistic  theories,  he  rated  above 
their  Teal  value.  The  order  was  accordingly  superseded, 
to  the  great  indignation  of  the  Cologne  inquisitors,  and 
of  all  that  party  throughout  Germany  which  resisted  the 
intellectual  and  religious  progress  of  mankind.  Keuchlin 
had  offended  the  monks  by  satirising  them  in  a  comedy, 
perhaps  the  Sereins,  which  he  permitted  to  be  printed 
in  1506.  But  the  struggle  was  soon  perceived  to  be  a 
general  one ;  a  struggle  between  what  had  been  and 
what  was  to  be.  Meiners  has  gone  so  far  as  to  suppose 
a  real  confederacy  to  have  been  formed  by  the  friends 
of  truth  and  learning  through  Germany  and  France,  to 
support  Reuchlin  against  the  mendicant  orders,  and  to 
overthrow,  by  means  of  this  controversy,  the  embattled 
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legions  of  ignorance."  But  perhaps  the  passages  he 
adduces  do  not  prove  more  than  their  unanimity  and 
seal  in  the  cause.  The  attention  of  the  world  was  first 
called  to  it  about  1513 ;  that  is,  it  assumed  about  that 
lime  the  character  of  a  war  of  opinions,  extending,  in 
its  principle  and  consequences,  beyond  the  immediate 
dispute.1  Several  books  were  published  on  both  Bides ; 
and  the  party  in  power  employed  its  usual  argument  of 
burning  what  was  written  by  its  adversaries.  One  of 
these  writings  is  still  known,  the  Epistohe  Obscuromm 
Vironun ;  the  production,  it  is  said,  of  three  authors, 
the  principal  of  whom  was  Ulric  von  Hutten,  a  turbulent, 
hotheaded  man,  of  noble  birth  and  quick  parts,  and  a 
certain  degree  of  learning,  whose  early  death  seems 
more  likely  to  have  spared  the  reformers  some  degree  of 
shame,  than  to  have  deprived  them  of  a  useful  supporter.11 
Few  books  have  been  more  eagerly  received  than  these 
Epistles  at  their  first  appearance  in  1516,°'  which  surely 
proceeded  rather  from  their  suitableness  to  the  time 
than  from  much  intrinsic  merit;  though  it  must  bo 
presumed  that  the  spirit  of  many  temporary  allusions, 
which  delighted  or  offended  that  age,  is  now  lost  in  a 
mass  of  vapid  nonsense  and  bad  grammar,  which  the 
imaginary    writers  pour    out.     Erasmus,    though    not 


'  Mcinonj  bring!  many  proof!  of  the  Justice  than  the  veneration  of  the  mo. 

Interest  taken  in  Kcuchlln.  ai  Ike  chain-  den    Germans.      Hutten   wrote  latin 

pirn,  If  no t  the  Murtjr,  of  the  good  pteUy  well,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  wit ; 

•  Herder,  in  Mb  Zentrente  Blotter,  t.  great  circulation  and  popularity,  which, 

339,  ipeaki  with  unreasonable  partiality  In  respect  of  such  writings,  la  apt,  In  all 

of  Ulric  von  Hntten ;   and  ftleineri  bar.  ages,  to  produce  an  exaggeration  of  their 

SeckendorT,  p.  130,  more  Judlclouali  ob-  acuronun  Vironun  had  about  as  much 

serves  that  ha  was  of   little  use  to  the  effect  as  the  Marlaga  da  Figaro  in  the 

Reformation.    And  Luther  wrote  about  French  Revolution.    A  dialogue  severer)' 

hka  in  June.  Wl,  Quid  BuUenna  petal  renecdngoo  pqpeJnlloaIi.,cailed  Julius 

videa.     Nollem  vl  et  castle  pro  evangello  eiclusna,  of  which  Jortin  suspects  Kia&- 

certarl,   lla  acrlpal   ad  homlnem.      Me-  mna.inspiWof  Ms  denial,  ii.  5»5.  Is  given 

lauchthon  or  count  disliked  such  friends,  by  Melners  to  Hutten. 
Eplst    Melanchth.,    p.    15     (1M7),   and         »  Meincra,  In  hll  IJfe  of  Hutten,  Le- 

Csinersrini,  Vita  M elanehth.      Erasmus  benabeacb.  iii.  13,  Inclines  to  fli  the  pub- 

when  he  funnd  this  out,  wrote  virulently  In  the    beginning   of    1S17  1    though   he 

■gainst  Enamna.    Jortin,  ai  biographer  admits  an  earlier  date  to  be  not  impoe- 

of  Erasmus,  treats  Hutten  perhaps  with  Bible. 

Do.tizcdtyGoOglC 
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intimately  acquainted  -with  Renohlin,  could  not  but 
sympathise  in  a  quarrel  with  their  common  enemies  in 
&  common  cause.  In  the  end  the  controversy  was  re- 
ferred to  the  popo ;  but  the  pope  was  Leo ;  and  it  was 
hoped  that  a  proposal  to  burn  books,  or  to  disgrace  an 
illustrious  scholar,  would  not  sound  well  in  his  ears. 
But  Reuchlin  was  disappointed,  when  he  expected  ac- 
quittal, by  a  mandate  to  supersede,  or  suspend,  the 
process  commenced  against  him  by  the  inquisition  of 
Cologne,  which  might  be  taken  np  at  a  more  favourable 
time."  This  dispute  has  always  been  reckoned  of  high 
importance;  the  victory  in  public  opinion,  though  not 
in  judicature,  over  the  adherents  to  the  old  system, 
prostrated  them  so  utterly,  that  from  this  time  the  study 
of  Greek  and  Hebrew  became  general  among  the  German 
youth ;  and  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  was  identified 
in  their  minds  with  that  of  classical  literature.'' 

54.  We  are  now  brought,  insensibly  perhaps,  but  by 
of      necessary  steps,  to  the  great  religious  revolution 

ti!e  Kefomi-  which  has  just  been  named.  I  approach  this 
ation.  subject  with  some  hesitation,  well  aware  that 

impartiality  is  no  protection  against  unreasonable  cavil- 
ling ;  but  neither  the  history  of  literature,  nor  of  human 
opinion  upon  the  most  important  subjects,  can  dispense 
altogether  with  so  extensive  a  portion  of  its  materials. 
It  is  not  required,  however,  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  to 
do  much  more  than  state  shortly  the  grounds  of  dispute, 
and  the  changes  wrought  in  the  public  mind. 

55.  The  proximate  cause  of  the  Reformation  is  well 
known.  Indulgences,  or  dispensations  granted  by  the 
pope  from  the  heavy  penances  imposed  on  penitents 
after  absolution  by  the  old  canons,  and  also,  at  least  in 
later  ages,  from  the  pains  of  purgatory,  were  sold  by  the 
papal  retailers  with  the  most  indecent  extortion,  and 
eagerly  purchased  by  the  superstitious  multitude,  for 
their  own  sake,  or  that  of  their  deceased  friends. 
Luther,  in  his  celebrated  theses,  propounded  at  Wit- 

■  Meineis,  I.  197.  did  not  OOnntt  K  early  u  Ills  rest.    But 

°  Sleldan,  Hist,  ile  la  R&bnnit,  1. 11. ;    then  la  also  a  very  coplmus  accoout  of 

Snicker,  It.  366;  Hoebelm;  Elcbhora,    the  ReuchUnion   controversy,  Including 
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tenberg,  in  November,  1517,  inveighed  against  the 
erroneous  views  inculcated  as  to  the  efficacy  of  indul- 
gences, and  especially  against  the  notion  of  the  pope's 
power  over  souls  in  purgatory.  He  seems  to  nave 
believed  that  the  dealers  had  exceeded  their  commission, 
and  would  he  disavowed  by  the  pope.  This,  however, 
was  very  far  from  being  the  case ;  and  the  determina- 
tion of  Leo  to  persevere  in  defending  all  the  abusive 
prerogatives  of  his  see  drew  Luther  on  to  levy  war 
against  many  other  prevailing  usages  of  the  church, 
against  several  tenets  maintained  by  the  most  celebrated 
doctors,  against  the  divine  right  of  the  papal  supremacy, 
and  finally  to  renounce  all  communion  with  a  power 
which  he  now  deemed  an  antichrist!  an  tyranny.  This 
absolute  separation  did  not  take  place  till  be  publicly 
burned  the  pope's  bull  against  him,  and  the  volumes  of 
the  canon  law,  at  Wittenberg,  in  November,  1520. 

56.  In  all  this  dispute  Luther  was  unstained  by  a 
prodigious  force  of  popular  opinion.  It  was  i^i^Ur 
perhaps  in  the  power  of  bis  sovereign,  Frederic  ■*  Luther, 
elector  of  Saxony,  to  have  sent  him  to  Borne,  in  the 
summer  of  1518,  according  to  the  pope's  direction.  But 
it  would  have  been  an  odious  step  in  the  people's 
eyes,  and  a  little  later  would  have  been  impossible. 
Miltitz,  an  envoy  despatched  by  Leo  in  1519,  upon  a 
conciliatory  errand,  told  Luther  that  25,000  armed  men 
would  not  suffice  to  make  him  a  prisoner,  so  favourable 
was  the  impression  of  his  doctrine  upon  Germany.  And 
Frederic  himself,  not  long  afterwards,  wrote  plainly  to 
Borne,  that  a  change  had  taken  place  in  his  country ; 
the  German  people  were  not  what  they  had  been;  there 
were  many  men  of  great  talents  and  considerable  learn- 
ing among  them,  and  the  laity  were  beginning  to  be 
anxious  about  a  knowledge  of  Scripture ;  so  that,  unless 
Luther's  doctrine,  which  had  already  taken  root  in  the 
minds  of  a  great  many  both  in  Germany  and  other 
countries,  could  be  refuted  by  better  arguments  than 
mere  ecclesiastical  fulminations,  the  consequence  must 
be  so  much  disturbance  in  the  empire  as  would  by  no 
means  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  Holy  See.'     In  fact, 

*  Srekelldoif.    Till!  remarkable  letter    1520.    Sec  also  a  letter  uf  Petmi  Mowl- 
-AppenAli,  No.  las.    It  bean  d»te  April,    Urn's  own  letter  to  Leo,  of  Match,  111*. 
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tile  university  of  Wittenberg  was  crowded  with  students 
and  others  who  came  to  hear  Luther  and  Hclanchthon, 
The  latter  had  at  the  very  beginning  embraced  his  new 
master's  opinions  with  a  conviction  which  he  did  nut  in 
all  respects  afterwards  preserve.  And  though  no  overt 
attempts  to  innovate  on  the  established  ceremonies  had 
begun  in  this  period,  before  the  end  of  1520  several 
preached  against  them,  and  the  whole  north  of  Germany 
was  full  of  expectation. 

57.  A  counterpart  to  the  reformation  that  Luther  was 
thus  effecting  in  Saxony  might  be  found  at  the 
siniuumo-  8&rJae  instant  in.  S'vntzerlaxid,  under  the  guidance 
J"?? Jjy  of  Zwingle.  It  has  been  disputed  between  the 
"^**  advocates  of  these  leaders,  to  which  the  priority 
in  the  race  of  reform  belongs.  Zwingle  himself  declares 
that  in  1516,  before  he  had  heard  of  Luther,  he  began 
to  preach  the  Gospel  at  Zurich,  and  to  warn  the  people 
against  relying  upon  human  authority.'1  But  that  is 
lather  ambiguous,  and  hardly  enough  to  substantiate  his 
claim.  In  1518,  which  of  course  is  after  Luther's  ap- 
pearance on  the  scene,  the  Swiss  reformer  was  engaged 
in  combating  the  venders  of  indulgences,  though  with 
less  attention  from  the  court  of  Borne.  Like  Luther,  he 
had  the  support  of  the  temporal  magistrate,  the  council 
of  Zurich.  Upon  the  whole,  they  proceeded  so  nearly 
with  equal  steps,  and  were  so  little  connected  with  each 
other,  that  it  seems  difficult  to  award  either  any  honour 
of  precedence.' 

i  Zwingle  spud  Gerda,  I  103.  dUddBnce,  it  doea  net  by  any  means 

r  Mlluer,  who  Is  extremely  partial  In  appear  that  be  approved  their  punUb- 

tlie  whole  of  this  history,  labours  to  ex-  meat,  which  be  merely  relates  as  a  tact, 

icnuatttheclalnisor/.wtngleiaindcpend-  A  still  more  grow  misreprejentatlOD  00- 

eme  In  the  preaching  of  reformation;  cars  Id  p.  626. — [Copito  aaya.  In  a  letter 

and  even  pretenda  thai  be  had  not  sepa-  la  Bulllnger  (15361.  Anlequom  Lutherus 

rated  from  the  church  of  Borne  In  1623,  in   lucero.  eoKnerlt,  Zwingliua  ,.t  gg, 

when  Adrian  VI.  rem  him  a  civil  letter.  Intel  noa  commnnlcavimus  de  pontine! 

Bat  Qenlts  liiowi  at  length  that  Ins  dejidendo,  etiara  cum  lUe  Tltam  degeret 

the  article  Zwingle,  in  Blogr.  TJnlver-    conanetodlne,  et  lections  bone-rum  auc- 

The  prejudice  of  Mlloer  agahiit  Zwln-  IcscebaL    Oenles,  p.  111.— 1349.] 

fie  throughout  la  striking,  and  lead!  him  [A  lab)  writer,  is   impartial  as  he  Is 

Into  mncb  unfairness-    Thus  he  assens  learned  and  penetrating,  ton*  contrasts 

him,  v.  610.  to  have  been  cunsentlng  to  the  two  founders  of  the  Reformation, 

the  capital  punishment  of  some  Auabap-  "  If  we  compare  him  [Zwingle]  with 

tints  at  Zurich.   But,  not  to  mention  that  Lather,  we  And  that  he  had  no  such 
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58.  The  German  nation  was,  in  Act,  so  fully  awakened 
to  the  abases  of  the  church,  the  denial  of  papal 
sovereignty  in  the  councils  of  Constance  and  prepared 
Basle  had  been  so  effectual  in  its  influence  on  ■■"**«•«. 
the  public  mind,  though  not  on  the  external  policy  of 
church  and  state,  that,  if  neither  Luther  nor  Zwingle  had 
ever  been  born,  there  can  be  little  question  that  a  great 
religious  schism  was  near  at  hand.  These  councils 
were  to  the  Reformation  what  the  parliament  of  Paris 
was  to  the  French  Revolution.  Their  leaders  never 
meant  to  sacrifice  one  article  of  received  faith ;  but  the 
little  snecess  they  had  in  redressing  what  they  denounced 
as  abuses  convinced  the  laity  that  they  must  go  much 
farther  for  themselves.  What  effect  the  invention  of 
printing,  which  in  Italy  was  not  much  felt  in  this 
direction,  exerted  upon  the  serious  minds  of  the  Teutonic 
nations,  has  been  already  intimated,  and  most  appear  to 
every  reflecting  person.  And  when  this  was  followed 
by  a  more  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  Greek:  language,  nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  that  inquisitive  men  should  throw  away 
much  of  what  seemed  the  novel  superstructure  of  reli- 
gion, and,  what  in  other  times  such  men  had  rarely 
ventured,  should  be  encouraged  by  the  obvious  change 
in  the  temper  of  the  multitude  to  declare  themselves. 
We  find  that  Fellican  and  Capito,  two  of  the  most 
learned  scholars  in  western  Germany,  had  come,  as 
early  as  1512,  to  reject  altogether  the  doctrine  of  the 


voted  himself  with  equal  ardour 


break  loose  from  It 

profonnd   love  of  the   faith,  I 

"~i   redemption, 

so  chiefly  be  thought,  * 

"  ".  "latofllfeandmorala.ZwInsls 
Scripture  in  search  of  truth,  ha  found  the  aimed  directly  at  the  improvement  of 
church  md  the  received  morality  at  va-  tile;  he  kept  mainly  En  Tlew  the  practl- 
rlance  with  ltl  spirit.  Hot  was  Kwingln  ad  stgrtlflcancy  of  Scripture  as  a  whole  ; 
trained  at  an  university,  or  deeply  fan-  his  original  views  were  of  a  moral  and 
bued  with  the  prevalent  doctrinal  opt- .  political  nature ;  hence  hla  labours  were 
nloog.  To  found  a  bhjh  school,  firmly  tinged  with  a  wholly  peculiar  colour." 
attached  to  .11  that  was  worthy  of  at-  Rsuke's  Hist  of  Reformation,  vol  11L  p. 
— 1MT-' 
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real  presence.  We  find  also  that  (Eoolampadios  had 
begun  to  preach  soino  of  the  Protestant  doctrines  in 
1514.'  And  Erasmus,  who  had  so  manifestly  prepared 
the  way  for  the  new  reformers,  continued,  as  it  is  easy 
to  show  from  the  uniform  current  of  his  letters,  beyond 
the  year  1520,  favourable  to  their  cause.  His  enemies 
were  theirs,  and  he  concurred  in  much  that  they 
preached,  especially  as  to  the  exterior  practices  of  reli- 
gion. Some,  however,  of  Luther's  tenets  he  did  not 
and  could  not  approve ;  and  he  was  already  disgusted  by 
that  intemperance  of  language  and  conduct  which,  not 
long  afterwards,  led  him  to  recede  entirely  from  the 
protectant  side.' 

59.  It  would  not  be  just,  probably,  to  give  Bossuet 
_  credit  in  every  part  of  that  powerful  delineation 

tenets  or  of  Luther's  theological  tenets  with  which  he 
L|Uh«'  begins  the  History  of  the  Variations  of  Protest- 
ant Churches.  Nothing,  perhaps,  in  polemical  eloquence 
is  so  splendid  as  this  chapter.  The  eagle  of  Means  is 
there  truly  seen,  lordly  of  form,  fierce  of  eye,  terrible  in 
his  beak  and  claws.  But  he  is  too  determined  a  partisan 
to  be  trusted  by  those  who  seek  the  truth  without  regard 
to  persons  and  denominations.  His  quotations  from 
Luther  are  short,  and  in  French;  I  have  failed  in  several 
attempts  to  verify  the  references.  Yet  we  are  not  to 
follow  the  reformer's  indiscriminate  admirers  in  dis- 
sembling altogether,  like  Isaac  Milner,  or  in  slightly 
censuring,  as  others  have  done,  the  enormous  paradoxes 
which  deform  his  writings,  especially  such  as  fall  within 
tho  present  period.  In  maintaining  salvation  to  depend 
on  faith  as  a  single  condition,  he  not  only  denied  the 


Gerdes  in  his  first  and  third  volumes,  Lis  writings.    The  proofs  are  too  nume- 

tliough  be  has  greatly  exaggerated  the  rout  to  be  cited.    He  Bays,  In  a  letter  tc 

(ruth  by  reckoning  as  Each  Dante  and  Zwingle,  u  late  as  mil,  Videur  mllil 

Petrarcb.  and  all  opponents  of  (he  tern-  (ere  omnia  docoiise,  qua  docet  Lntherns, 

poral  power  of  the  papacy.  Weasel  may.  nisi  qnod  non  tarn  ettodtcr,  quodque 

u|xm  the   whole,   be  fairly   reckoned  abaLioul  a  quibosdam  enlgmatlB  ct  para- 

among  the  Reformers.  doils.    This  ia  quoted  by  Gerdes,  L  153 

[era  to  Albert  archbishop  of  Menu,  and  published  by  Hottlnger,  but  not  con- 
I  In  the  Leyden  edition.     Jortln 


.Google 
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importance,  in  a  religious  sense,  of  a  virtuous  life,  but 
asserted  that  every  one  who  felt  within  himself  a  full 
assurance  that  his  sins  were  remitted  ( which,  according 
to  Luther,  is  the  proper  meaning  of  Christain  faith  i 
beoame  incapable  of  sinning  at  all,  or  at  least  of  forfeit- 
ing the  favour  of  God,  so  long,  but  so  long  only,  as  that 
assurance  should  continue.  Such  expressions  are  some- 
times said  by  Seckendorf  and  Mosheim  to  have  been 
thrown  out  hastily,  and  without  precision;  but  I  four  it 
will  be  found  on  examination  that  they  are  very  definite 
and  clear,  the  want  of  precision  and  perspicuity  being 
rather  in  those  whieh  are  alleged  as  inconsistent  with 
them,  and  as  more  consonant  to  the  general  doctrine  of 
the  Christian  church.'  It  must  not  be  supposed  for  a 
moment  that  Luther,  whose  soul  was  penetrated  with 
a  fervent  piety,  and  whose  integrity  as  well  as  purily  of 
life  are  unquestioned,  could  mean  to  give  any  encourage- 
ment to  a  licentious  disregard  of  moral  virtue ;  which 
he  valued,  as  in  itself  lovely  before  God  as  well  as  man, 
though,  in  the  technical  style  of  his  theology,  he  might 
deny  its  proper  obligation.  But  his  temper  led  him  to 
follow  up  an^  proposition  of  Scripture  to  every  conse- 
quence that  might  seem  to  result  from  its  literal  meaning ; 
and  he  fancied  that  to  represent  a  future  state  as  the 
motive  of  virtuous  action,  or  as  any  way  connected  with 
human  conduct,  for  better  or  worse,  was  derogatory  to 
the  free  grace  of  God,  and  the  omnipotent  agency  of  the 
■Spirit  in  converting  tile  soul." 

"  See  In  proof  of  thin  Luther's  works,    by  htm  nnu 
m  (edit.  1S54).   The  flmt  work    tin-  edition  i 
VI   M  blanch Ihon,    bli   Loci    Commune*,    ' 
published  in   isai,   when  be   " 
Luther  more  obaequtouflly  in  hEi 


Intelligible  t 

ranch  be-   t 
.-ond  (he  language  of  Auguatin, 
he  schoolmen  thought  themselvet 
a  recognise  «  authority,  thong! 
ulgbt  elude  its  spirit.    I  find  Ihe  nrsx    in  a  strong;  11 
dltion  or HeUnchthon'l  Loci  Communes    the.  writings    o 
n  VonderHudt,  Blsloria  Lltterarta  Re-    isiO inclusive  : 

7C»t  deal  of  curious  matter.    It  la  called    an  auth  ir  so  full  o£  unlimited  propoal- 
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60.  Whatever  may  be  the  bias  of  our  minds  aa  to  tne 
troth  of  Luther's  doctrines,  we  should  be  careful,  in 

Horn  u  Luther,  no  positive  proof  u  to  with  representing  filth  alone  u  the  ra- 

Ms  tenets  can  1»  related  by  the  ptoitac-  dUM  of  acceptance  with  Qod,  not  merely 

Uom  of  Inconiletent  ps™£™-  «*  thee,  who  for  the  tort  th»  embrace. 

[It  hi  to  be  expected  that  what  I  lb*  Qoipel.  but  for  all  who  hue  been 

h»t  here  aid,  and  nflawirii,  hi  Cb.  baptised  and  brought  np  In  In  profee- 

VL,  cosweroirHl  Luther,  w«ld  grate  on  (too.  Mid  In  to  great  a  degree  that  no  Una 

the  emofins^Teryiespectable  persona,  whatever  can  exclude  a  faithful  nun 

wlww  alUcfamRit  to  the  ii-rfoimallon,  from  salvation).  I  have  maintained  no 

and  admlretlrninf  Ms  eminent  character,  paradox,  bnt  what  hi*  been  repeatedly 

mold  dm  without  mnch  reluctance  to-  alleged,  not  only  by  Bmanlit,  bnt  pro- 

mil  that  degree  of  onunro  which  I  ban  tealaut  theologune.    This,  however,  la" 

feltmyaelf  compelled  to  pose  upon  him.  not  sufficient  to  prove  tta  truth;  audi 

Two  Edinburgh  re  vie  were,  for  both  of  am  therefore    under  the    necessity  o* 

"    a  I  feel  great  reject,  have  -*  *"  *■-  -*   - —  ■ 


to  bed! 

troversy,  or  to  follow  id j  prolix  ante-  the  Honk  law  as  ruaa, 

gonial  through  all  his  obaervaUool  npon  ceremonial),  li  only  on 

my  abort  paragraphs;  both  became  I  the  disinterestedness  of 

have  In  my  disposition  a  good  deal  of  a  has  been  asserted,  and  may  be  held  b; 

rluiW  ciementio,  which  leads  me  to  take  men  of  the  utmost  sanctity,  thong'    ' 

pity  on  paper,  or  rather  on  myself;  and  must  be   exceedingly  dangerous  It 

,.... _■_    .u^  jjQt-  general    promnlgatl  "™ 

■n  calls  It  substantially,  thi 

ly  look  perance.  In  some 

sd  with  respected  writer,  t 
many  virtues,  mid  an  Instrument  of  Pro-  on  the  Unconditional  Freeneaa  of  lb* 
vidence  for  a  signal  good.  I  am  also  Gospel.  Nothing  la  more  repugnant  to 
particularly  reluctant,  at  the  present  my  principles  than  to  pan  morel  repro- 
tlme,  to  do  hi  any  manner  the  drudgery  hatlon  on  persons  because  I  diner,  bow- 
of  the  Philistines',  and,  while  those  who  ever  mam  Mill  j.  from  then-  tenets.  Let 
an  not  more  In  my  good  graces  than  ui  leave  that  to  Borne  and  Oxford ; 
the  archdeacon's,  and  who  bad  hardly  though  Luther  unfortunately  waa  the 
sprouted  op  when  my  remarks  on  Luther  bat  mm  who  could  claim  this  liberty  of 
were  tint  written,  are  depreciating  the  prophesying  for  himself  on  the  score  of 
proteetant  cause  with  the  utmost  ani-  hie  charity  snd  tolerance  for  others, 
moslty.  to  strengthen  any  prejudice  archdeacon  Hare  in  a  nun  of  so  much 
■gtlntt  It  Bat  I  must,  aa  shortly  as  fairness,  and  »  Intensely  persuaded  of 
possible,  and  perhaps  more  shortly  than  being  In  the  right,  that  he  produces  tann- 
in adequate  exposition  of  my  defence  self  the  leading  propositions  of  Luther, 
would  require,  produce  the  passsgei  In  from  which  others,  like  myself,  have  de- 
Luther's  own  wri  tinge  which  bate  com-  duced  our  own  very  different  inferences 
polled  me  to  speak  oat  u  strongly  aa  I  as  to  his  doctrine, 
have  done.  _.  In  the  treatise  de  Cnpiivitate  Dahy- 
I  may  begin  by  observing  that.  In  Ionic*,  1IS2U.  wa  find  these  celebrated 
charging  Luther,  especially  In  hit  early  words 
writings,  with  whit  goes  generally  by  Chrlatl 
the  name  of  Antinomiinlsm.  (that  is,  lent  n 
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considering  the  Reformation  as  a  part  of  the  history  of 
mankind,  not  to  be  misled  by  the  superficial  and  un- 


ii,  quia  Klpnra  negan    mortalta,  nlil  pi 

at  fueria,  et  Jnatla  at  raortalia 
'    series  of  proposition. 


Lather  has  expreesed  himself,  be  B 

habitual  tine   with  a  justifying  filth.       1  in  Indebted  to  archdeacon  Hire  for 
But  even  IF  his  language  would  always    Another,  not  it  All  leu  lingular.  {Milage, 

mind,  tlnL  faith  (vicrrtr)  can  never  be    mi.  which  I  hare  alao  found  In  the 
more  than  inward  persuasion  otasi 
whereof,  tubjtctinflx,  each  mm 


&  men  of  enlhu-     the-   latter  tu  written,  on   the   grotj 

je  fully  satisfied    that,  where  a  amtence  la  complete 

Itself,  and  contain!  a  general  assertion 

another  position,    "n  sulhors  own  opinion.  It  Is  not  to 

"    "— 'ted  by  reference  to  anything  el 


i  that "  It  la  logically  til 
te  hypothesis  of  Luthet 


that  a  sinful 
In  a  state  oft 
the  pnpoaltloD  la,  that  in  auch 


Grant  that 


o,  qui  tolUt 


tall  igno?    Ora  fortiter;  es  niim  forlis- 

aunns  peccator. 
It  appears  that  Mr.  Ward  has  Iram- 

the  supposition  to  be  Impossible,  lated  "  uuo  dte  "  by  "  every  day  j"  for 

which  no  doubt  he    sometimes  does,  which  the  archdeacon  anlmadverta  on 

though  we  should  hardly  draw  that  In-  htm :  "  This  mistranslation  serves  bis 

feraice  from  tbe  paaaige  last  cited,  or  purpoee  of  blasting  Luther's  fame,  inea. 

from  aome  others,  still.  In  reasoning  as  much  at  It  substitutes  a  helllah  horror 

a&nn-do,  we  are  bound  to  argue  right];  —the  thought  that  a  continuoni  life  of 

upon  the  auumed  hypoiheala.    But  all  the  meet  atrodoui  .In  can  co-eiist  with 

his  notiona  about  aln  and  merit  were  «o  faith  and  prayer,  and  Christ  and  righte- 

prepoBteronaly  contradictory  to  natural  orancas— for  that  which,  Juatlr  offensive 

morality  and  religion,  that  they  could  at  It  may  be,  li  ao  mainly  ft' 

not  have   bean    permanently  received  liar  Lutheran  eih—— "-- 

without  violating  the  moral  couatitutlon  alon."    F.  IH.   No 

of  tbe  human  mind.    Thus,  hi  the  He!-  Mr.  Ward  ought  m 

delberg    Propoeltlona,   1618,  we    read,  accurate.    But  " 

Opera  homlnum  nt  eemper  apedoBa  alnt,  euce  doe*  not  / 

bonaque  videantor.  ptobabile  tamen  eat  great    lather, 

ea  eiae  peccata  nwtaUs Opera  Del  would  have  w 

ut  temper  slnt  deformla  malaqu*  vide-  aa  readily  as  ' 

antur,  vere  tamen  luns  merits.  Inunor-  auggeited  ltseL 
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grounded  reprasent&tions  which  we  sometimes  find  in- 
modern  writers.     Such  is  this,  that  Lather,  struck  by 


his  known  cooperation  with  the  first 
The  real  qnattton  is,  not  what  filler,  reform. 
antntlw  en  aetata  adTaeate.  by  making  I  b»n  betn  Iboa^il  to  iipuk  too  di>- 
largc  allowance  lor  warmth  of  temper,  p»rasijHdyofI*itliera  polemics!  writings, 
VHu1l*j4tf«oreiprMson,uidtb*noca-  eapedelly  that  against  Oh  Mihops,  by 
ttty  of  Inculcating  some  truth!  mon  the  exprtMon"  bellowing  in  bed  Utin." 
forcibly  by  being  ettont  on  others,  may  Perhaps  It  might  be  b»  contemptuous, 
put  on  the  wriiings  or  Lather  (for  very  towards  a  great  man ;  bot  I  had  been 
law  will  Impute  to  him  either  adefoenve  dtagnited  by  the  perusal  of  them.  Those 
u  of  moral  duties  to  himself,  or  a  who  have  taken  exception  (In  theEdln- 
disposltlon  to  set  his  disciples  at  liberty  burgh  BarlewJ  are  probably  utile  con- 
from  tbem),  but  what  waa  too  trident  Tenant  with  Luther's  writings.  Cut. 
tendency  of  his  language.  And  tills,  It  independently  of  the  moral  censure  which 
should  be  remembered,  need  not  be  his  viraleuos  demands,  we  an  surely  at 
Judged  solely  by  tJat  plain  aemn  of  woroa,  liberty  to  say  tint  It  la  in  the  worn 
though  that  !■  surely  sufficient.  The  taste,  and  very  unlikely  to  convince:  or 
danger  of  these  siaggerationi  —  the  concilia!*  enr  man  of  good  hoik.  One 
mildest  word  that  I  can  use,  and  one  not  other  grave  olgecnom  to  the  writings  of 
adequate  to  what  1  foal — waa  aeon  shown  Luther  1  have  not  hitherto  been  called 
in  the  practical  effect  of  Lutheran  npon  to  mention ;  bnt  I  will  not  wholly 
preaching.  Hunan  and  Knipperdolltag,  omit  his  scandalous  greenness,  eepedaUy 
with  the  whole  rabble  of  anabaptist  as  archdeacon  Hare  has  entered  npon  an 
fanatics,  were  the  legitimate  brood  of  elaborate  apology  for  It  Wo  all  know 
Luther's  early  doctrine.  And,  even  If  we  quite  aa  well  ai  he  does  that  the  maa- 
-""■--'      m,  diiTorent  countries. 


no  twtlmonies  to  any  reform  of  manner. 

and  different  conditions  of  life,  are  not 

alike;  and  that  what  fa  universally  con- 

Swiss Reformation,  the  English,  and  the 

demned  in  some  periods  has  been  tola. 

Calvlnlaae  churchea  generally,  make  a 

rated  In  others.    Such  an  excuse  may 

far  better  show  in  thii  respect. 

often  he  made  with  great  fairness;  but 

Thla  groat  pnetleat  deficiency  m  the 

It  cannot  be  nude  for  Lnther.    We  have 

Lutheran   reformation  la  confessed  by 

writings  of  hla  contemporaries,  we  bare 

their  own  writers.    And  It  la  attested  by 

wiitlnga  of  grave   men  In  ages   less- 

a  remarkable  letter  of  WlUbeld  Pirck- 

polished    than    his    own.      No    serious. 

henner,  announcing  the  death  or  Albert 

author  of  the  least  reputation  will  be 

Durcr  to  a  correspondent  at  Vienna  in 

found  who  defltos  his  pages,  I  do  not  say 

1HS,  which  may  be  found  in  Reliqnien 

with  snch  Indelicacy,  bat  with  such  dis- 

von  Albrscht  Dnrer,  Nuremberg,  IBM, 

gusting  fllthinese,  aa  Luther.     He  re- 

sembles Rabelala  alone  In  this  respect. 

and  absolutely  goes  beyond  htm,    Audln„ 

whose  aim  1*  to  destroy  aa  far  aa  possible 

the  moral  reputation  of  Luther,  has  col- 

over been  against  popery,  though  with' 

lected  a  great  deal  more  than  BosEnet 
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the  absurdity  of  the  prevailing  superstitions,  was  desirous 
of  introducing  a  more  rational  system  of  religion ;  or, 
that  be  contended  for  freedom  of  inquiry,  and  the  bound- 
less privileges  of  individual  judgment;  or,  what  others 
have  been  pleased  to  suggest,  that  his  zeal  for  learning 
and  ancient  philosophy  led  him  to  attack  the  ignorance 
of  the  monks,  and  the  crafty  policy  of  the  church,  which 
withstood  all  liberal  studies. 

61.  These  notions  are  merely  fallacious  refinements, 
as  every  man  of  plain  understanding,  who  is  Itmi  a 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  early  re-  nation  0? 
formers,  or  has  considered  their  history,  must  Uu™- 
acknowledge.    The  doctrines  of  Luther,  taken  altogether, 
are  not  more  rational,  that  is,  more  conformable  to  what 
men,  a  priori,  would  expect  to  find  in  religion,  thaa 
those  of  the  church  of  Borne ;  nor  did  he  ever  pretend 
that  they  were  so.     As  to  the  privilege  of  free  inquiry* 
it  was  of  course  exercised  by  those  who  deserted  their 
ancient  altars,  but  certainly  not  upon  any  theory  of  a 
right  in  others  to  judge  amiss,  that  is,  differently  from 
themselves.      Nor,  again,  is  there  any  foundation  for 
imagining  that  Luther  was  concerned  for  the  interests 
of  literature.     None  had  he  himself,  save  theological  ; 

ran  be  blamed ;  though  I  think  that  hi 

lated.  Those  taken  from  the  CoUoqula  be  do 
Alensalia  might  perhaps  be  forgiven,  and  tatlQi 
Lhe  blame  thrown  on  tbe  gossiping  re-  and  abuses  concerning  It.  bred  and  pro- 
taller  of  hla  table-talk;  hot,  In  all  bie  pagated  by  tbe  papacy."  F.  771,  A 
attack!  on  popes  and  cardinals  Luther  very  rational  sentence  I  but  utte rly  an- 
disgrace*  himself  by  ■  najly  and  stnpld  like  Luther's  sermon,  which  la  far  nun 
brutality.  Tbe  great  cause,  also,  of  the  In  the  tone  of  tbe  anabaptists  than 
marriage  of  priests  ceuei  t»  be  holy  and  against  (hem,  But,  without  dwelling  on 
honourable  in  bit  advocacy.  this,  and  referring  to  Audln,  ToL  1L  p.  84, 
And  1  most  express  my  surprise  that  whose  quotations  cannot  be  forgeries,  or 
archdeacin  Hate  should  vindicate,  against  to  the  shorter  extracts  In  Boasuet,  Hist. 
Mr.  Ward,  the  Senno  de  Uatrrrnanlo.  dea  Variations,  e.8,)  LI,  1  shall  only  ob- 
preached  at  Wittenberg.  KM;  for,  serTS  that.  If  the  voice  was  that  of 
though  be  says  there  are  four  sermons  wisdom,  It  was  not  that  of  Christianity, 

with  this  title  in  Lather's  works,  1  have  But  here  1 *~  '  '     ' 

little  doubt  that  Mr.  Ward  was  led  to  than  I  wish 

this  by  Aunts,  who  makes  : 

Mods  from  it.    -  Tbe  date  of 

152?,  when  many  of  the  fen 

convents  were  quitting  them,  and  when  Hare  himself  1  have  all  tbe  respect  which 

the  errors  of  tbe  anabaptists  were  begin-  his  high  character,  and  an  acquaintance 

nlng  to  spread,  shows  that  then  was  of  long  duntton,  mast  naturally  bar* 

urgent  Deed  far  the  voice  of  wisdom  to  created^— 1B4T.J 
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nor  are  there,  as  I  apprehend,  many  allusions  to  profane 
studies,  or  any  proof  of  his  regard  to  thein,  in  all  his 
works.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  probable  that  both  the 
principles  of  this  great  founder  of  the  Reformation,  and 
the  natural  tendency  of  so  intense  an  application  to  " 
theological  controversy,  checked  for  a  time  the  progress 
of  philological  and  philosophical  literature  on  this  side 
of  the  Alps.'  Every  solution  of  the  conduct  of  the 
reformers  muBt  be  nugatory,  except  one,  that  they  were 
men  absorbed  by  the  conviction  that  they  were  fighting 
the  battle  of  God.  But  among  the  population  of  Ger- 
many or  Switzerland,  there  was  undoubtedly  another 
predominant  feeling  ;  the  sense  of  ecclesiastical  oppres- 
sion, and  seom  for  the  worthless  swarm  of  monks  and 
friars.  This  may  be  said  to  have  divided  the  propa- 
gators of  the  Reformation  into  such  as  merely  pulled 
down,  and  such  as  built  upon  the  ruins,  Ulric  von 
Hutten  may  pass  for  the  type  of  the  one,  and  Luther 
himself  of  the  other.  And  yet  it  is  hardly  correct  to 
Bay  of  Luther  that  he  erected  his  system  on  the  ruins 
of  popery.  For  it  was  rather  the  growth  and  expansion 
in  his  mind  of  one  positive  dogma,  justification  by  faith, 
in  the  sense  he  took  it  (which  can  be  easily  shown  to 
have  preceded  the  dispute  about  indulgences'),  that 
broke  down  and  crushed  successively  the  various  doc- 
trines of  the  Romish  church ;  not  because  he  had  ori- 
ginally much  objection  to  them,  but  because  there  was 
no  longer  room  for  them  in  a  consistent  system  of 
theology.* 


r  Erasmus,  after  he  hud  become  exas- 

■ See  bit  disputations  ,t  Wittenberg, 

perated  with  the  reformers,  repeatedly 

11.10;  and  the  sermons  preached  in  the 

efasrges  them    with 

■me-  and  the  mbaeqaent  Tear. 

Ubiirmque    regnat    1 

■  The  beat  authorities  for  the  early 

literaram    est    Inter 

ijs.     EpisL  htL 

history  of  the  Reformation  are  Seesen- 

(1BHJ).    ErugeUcu*  litoe,   cum  mnltis 

dnrf,  Hist,  Lutherenismi,  and  Sleidan, 

Bliin,  torn  hoc  nomine  prndpne  odl,  quod 

Hist-  de  la  Reformation,  In  Coumycri 

per  eoe  unique  buiguent,  frlnent,  Jacent, 

French    translation;    the   former    being 

Interennt  boas  liter* 

sine  qulbns  quid 

chiefly  useful  for  the  ecclesiastical,  the 

Utter  for  political  history.    But  as  these 

ion  faclsnt.    Hoi 

confine  themaelTei  to  Germany,  Oerdea 

focus  lostglhslstje  ereenc 

(Hist.  EvangeL  Reformat)  la  necessary 

«.W.  (eod.  ann.) 

for  (be  ZwInglUn  history,  as  well  as  for 

that  of  the  northern  kingdoms.    The  f.rrt 

well  as  Afterward?,  mo 

section!  of  Father  Punl'i  Hiutory  of  the 

the  side  of  lie  Reform 

stioD  then  on  tost 

of  the  chnrch. 

Schmidt.  Hietolre  oca  AlVmands,  vols. 
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C2.  The  laws  of  synchronism,  which  we  have  hitherto 
obeyed,  bring  strange  partners  together,  and  onandu 
we  may  pass  at  onco  from  Lather  to  ArioBto.  *^i™- 
The  Orlando  Furioeo  was  firet  printed  at  Ferrara  in 
1516.  This  edition  contained  forty  cantos,  to  which 
the  last  six  were  added  in  1532.  Many  stanzas,  chiefly 
of  circumstance,  were  interpolated  by  the  author  from 
time  to  time. 

63.  Ariosto  has  been,  after  Homer,  the  favourite  poet 
of  Europe.  His  grace  and  facility,  his  clear  i(lpopo- 
and  rapid  stream  of  language,  his  variety  and  uri'J- 
beauty  of  invention,  his  very  transitions  of  subject,  so 
frequently  censured  by  critics,  but  artfully  devised  to 
spare  the  tediousness  that  hangs  on  a  protracted  story, 
left  him  no  rival  in  general  popularity.  Above  sixty 
editions  of  the  Orlando  Furioso  were  published  in  fho 
sixteenth  century.  "  There  was  not  one,"  says  Bernardo 
Tasso,  "  of  any  age,  or  sex,  or  rank,  who  was  satisfied 
after  more  than  a  single  perusal."  If  the  change  of 
manners  and  sentiments  have  already  in  some  degree 
impaired  this  attraction,  if  we  cease  to  take  interest  in 
the  prowess  of  Paladins,  and  find  their  combats  a  little 
monotonous,  this  is  perhaps  the  necessary  lot  of  all 
poetry,  which,  as  it  can  only  reach  posterity  through 
the  medium  of  contemporary  reputation,  must  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  fleeting  character  of  its  own  time. 
This  character  is  strongly  impressed  on  the  Orlando 
Furioso ;  it  well  suited  an  age  of  war,  and  pomp,  and 


«  ban  vindicated  Leo  X. 

from  tbe  ImpttUUco,  of  mmimij  vio-  wf  ml.  In  (be  slightest  degree,  tbe  real 

lento  iii  his  proceeding  against  Luther,  spirit  of  tbe  tuna,  or  tbe  tenets  of  the 

atoihelm  U  ilwaya  good,  but  concise-,  refbimen.    Tins,  e.  gr,  "Luther,"  he 

Milner.  far  from  concise,  bat  highly  pre-  HT>,  -exposed  (be  singe  of  the  (raffle  of 

judical,  end  In  too  habit  of  string  his  indulgences,  and  (he  danger  of  believing 

'     English,  which  la  not  qnlte  that  heaven  and   the    remission    of    all 

Tbe  essay  on  tbe  influence  of  the  Re-  while    a    sincere    repentance    and   an 

formation  by  Vlllers,  which  obtained  a  amended  life  were  the  only  means  of  ap- 

priie  from  the  Vrench  Institute,  and  has  pe»sJn«  the  divine  Justice."    (P.  It,  EngL 

been  eitnlled  by  a  very  friendly  but  tranil.)    This  it  leant  la  not  very  like 

better-Informed  writer  In  tbe  Blographie  Luthert  ABtlnominn  contempt  for  re- 

TTniverselle,  appears  to  me  the  proitno-  pentuice  and   amendment  of  life ;   11 

Uon  of  a  nun  who  had  not  taken  the    might   comi    ' 
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gallantly;  an  age  when  chivalry  was  still  recent  in 
actual  life,  and  was  reflected  in  concentrated  brightness 
from  the  mirror  of  romance. 

64.  It  has  been  sometimes  hinted  as  an  objection  to 
wimt  of  Ariosto,  that  he  is  not  sufficiently  in  earnest, 
•**>■■»■«■  and  leaves  a  little  suspicion  of  laughing  at  bis 
subject.  I  do  not  perceive  that  he  does  this  in  a  greater 
degree  than  good  sense  and  taste  permit  The  poets  of 
knight  errantry  might  in  this  respect  be  arranged  in  a 
scale  of  which  Pulci  and  Spenser  would  stand  at  the 
extreme  points ;  the  one  mocking  the  absurdities  he 
coolly  invents — the  other,  by  intense  strength  of  con- 
ception, full  of  love  and  faith  in  his  own  creations. 
Between  these  Berni,  Ariosto,  and  Boiardo  take  suc- 
cessively their  places  ;  none  so  deeply  serious  as  Spenser, 
none  so  ironical  as  Fulci.  It  was  not  easy  in  Italy,  espe- 
cially after  the  Morgante  Maggiore  had  roused  the  sense 
of  ridicule,  to  keep  up  at  every  moment  the  solemn  tone 
which  Spain  endured  in  the  romances  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  nor  was  this  consonant  to  the  gaiety  of  Ariosto. 
It  is  the  light  carelessness  of  his  manner  which  con- 
stitutes a  great  part  of  its  charm. 

65.  Castelvetro  has  blamed  Ariosto  for  building  on 
Aeonunia-  *^e  foundations  of  Boiardo."  He  seems  to  have 
tion  of  had  originally  no  other  design  than  to  cany 
BoteBto'  onward,  a  little  better  than  Agostini,  that  very 
attractive  story  ;  having  written,  it  is  said,  at  first  only 
a  few  cantos  to  please  his  friends.'  Certainly  it  is  rather 
singular  that  so  great  and  renowned  a  poet  should  have 
been  little  more  than  the  contJnuator  of  one  who  had 
so  lately  preceded  him ;  though  Salviati  defends  him  by 
the  example  of  Homer;  and  other  critics,  with  whom 
we  shall  perhaps  not  agree,  have  thought  this  the  best 
apology  for  writing  a  romantic  instead  of  an  heroic 
poem.  The  story  of  the  Orlando  Innamorato  must  be 
known  before  we  can  well  understand  that  of  the  Furioso. 
But  this  is  nearly  what  we  find  in  Homer ;  for  who  can 
reckon  the  Iliad  anything  but  a  fragment  of  the  tale  of 
Troy?     It  was  indeed  less  felt  by  the  compatriots  of 

fa  Poetics  d'Arfstotele  (islo).    It  rto-  venr  with  U»  Academldaiu  of  Floiawe, 

U'es.  be  nnlhe  rule  uf  ATuUulle,  opvfl  Tej>e»[fl  the  same  ce uaurc. 

trnr  o  •£  uviynjs  pl|  |ut'  <UAd  fan.  *  Quadrio,  Storin  d'  ognl   ItoaU,  ri. 

CUnlllo  Pellegrini,  in  fell  fimoui  contra-  flCfl. 
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Homer,  already  familiar  with  that  legendary  cyclus  of 
heroic  song,  than  it  is  by  the  readers  of  Ariosto,  who 
jire  not  in  general  very  well  acquainted  with  the  poem 
of  his  precursor.  Yet  experience  has  even  here  shown 
that  the  popular  voice  does  not  echo  the  complaint  of 
the  critic.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  want  of  a  pro- 
dominant  unity  in  the  Orlando  Furioso,  which  we  com- 
monly read  in  detached  parcels.  The  principal  unity 
that  it  does  possess,  distinct  from  the  story  of  Boiardo, 
consists  in  the  loves  and  announced  nuptials  of  ltogero 
.and  Bradamante,  the  imaginary  progenitors  of  the  house 
of  Est© ;  but  Ariosto  does  not  gain  by  this  condescension 
to  the  vanity  of  a  petty  sovereign. 

66.  The  inventions  of  Ariosto  are  less  original  than 
those  of  Boiardo,  but  they  are  more  pleasing  In  Bme 
•■and  various.  The  tales  of  old  mythology  and  poinu  in- 
of  modem  romance  furnished  him  with  those  fcrtor' 
delightful  episodes  we  all  admire,  with  his  Olimpia  and 
Bireno,  his  Ariodante  and  Geneura,  his  Cloridan  and 
Medoro,  his  Zerbino  and  Isabella.  He  is  more  con- 
versant with  the  Latin  poets,  or  has  turned  them  to 
better  account,  than  his.predeoessor.  For  the  sudden 
transitions  in  the  middle  of  a  canto,  or  oven  a  stanza, 
with  which  every  reader  of  Ariosto  is  familiar,  he  is 
indebted  to  Boiardo,  who  had  himself  imitated  in  them 
the  metrical  romancers  of  the  preceding  age.  From 
them  also,  that  justice  may  be  rendered  to  those  name- 
less rhymers,  Boiardo  drew  the  individuality  of  cha- 
racter by  which  their  heroes  were  distinguished,  and 
'which  Ariosto  has  not  been  so  careful  to  preserve.  His 
Orlando  has  less  of  the  honest  simplicity,  and  his  Astolfo 
less  of  the  gay  boastfulness,  that  had  been  assigned  to 
them  in  the  cyclus. 

67.  Corniani  observes  of  the  style  of  Ariosto,  what  we 
may  all  perceive  on  attending  to  it  to  be  true,  bmuiim  of 
that  he  is  sparing  in  the  use  of  metaphors,  con-  ti«sij«- 
tenting  himself  generally  with  the  plainest  expression ; 
by  which,  if  he  loses  something  in  dignity,  he  gains  in 
'perspicuity.  It  may  be  added,  that  he  is  not  very  suc- 
cessful in  figurative  language,  which  is  sometimes  forced 
and  exaggerated.  Doubtless  this  transparency  of  phrase, 
bo  eminent  in  Ariosto,  is  the  cause  that  he  is  read  and 
delighted  in  by  the  multitude,  as  well  as  by  the  few ; 
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Mid  it  seems  also  to  be  the  cause  that  he  can  never  be 
satisfactorily  rendered  into  any  language  lees  musical, 
and  consequently  leas  independent  upon  an  ornamental 
dress  in  poetry,  than  his  own,  or  one  which  wants  the 
peculiar  advantages  by  which  conventional  variations 
m  the  form  of  words,  and  the  liberty' of  inversion,  as 
well  as  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  richest  and  most 
euphonious  rhymes,  elevate  the  simplest  expression  in 
Italian  verse  above  the  level  of  discourse.  Galileo, 
being  asked  by  what  means  he  had  acquired  the  remark' 
able  talent  of  giving  perspicuity  and  grace  to  his  philo- 
sophical writings,  referred  it  to  the  continual  study  of 
Ariosto.  His  similes  are  conspicuous  for  their  elaborate 
beauty;  they  are  familiar  to  every  reader  of  this  great 
poet ;  imitated,  as  they  usually  are,  from  the  ancients, 
they  maintain  an  equal  strife  with  their  models,  and 
occasionally  surpass  them.  But  even  the  general  strain 
of  Ariosto,  natural  as  it  seems,  was  not  unpremeditated, 
or  left  to  its  own  felicity;  his  manuscript  at  Ferrara, 
part  of  which  is  shown  to  strangers,  bears  numerous 
alterations,  the  pentimertti,  if  I  may  borrow  a  word  from  a 
kindred  art,  of  creative  genius. 

88.  The  Italian  critics  love  ic  expatiate  in  his  praise, 
Accomm  ^01,8n  theT  are  often  keenly  sensible  to  his 
Nirf  with  defects.  The  variety  of  style  and  of  rhythm  in 
fame.  Ariosto,  it  is  remarked  by  Gravina,  is  suitable 
to  that  of  his  subject.  His  rhymes,  the  same  author 
observes,  seem  to  spring  from  the  thoughts,  and  not 
from  the  necessities,  of  metre.  He  describes  minutely, 
bnt  with  mnch  felicity,  and  gives  a  clear  idea  of  every 
part ;  like  the  Farnesian  Hercules,  which  seems  greater 
by  the  distinctness  of  every  vein  and  muscle."  Quadrio 
praises  the  correspondence  of  the  sound  to  the  sense. 
Yet  neither  of  these  critics  is  blindly  partial.  It  is 
acknowledged,  indeed,  by  his  warmest  advocates,  that 
ho  falls  sometimes  below  his  subject,  and  that  trifling 
and  feeble  lines  intrude  too  frequently  in  the  Orlando 
Furioso.  I  can  hardly  regret,  however,  that  in  the  pas- 
sages of  flattery  towards  the  house  of  Este,  such  as  that 
long  genealogy  which  he  deduces  in  the  third  canto,  his 
genius  has  deserted  him,  and  he  degenerates,  as  it  were 

o  Itiglon  Psetfea,  p.  lot 
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wilfully,  into  prosaic  tediousness.  In  other  allusions  to 
contemporary  history  he  is  little  hetter.  I  am  hazard- 
ing a  deviation  from  the  judgment  of  good  critics  when  I 
add  that  in  the  opening  stanza  of  each  canto,  where  the 
poet  appears  in  his  own  person,  I  find  generally  a  defi- 
ciency of  vigour  and  originality,  a  poverty  of  thought 
and  of  emotion,  which  is  also  very  far  from  unusual  in 
the  speeches  of  his  characters.  But  these  introductions 
have  been  greatly  admired. 

69.  Many  faults  of  language  in  Ariosto  are  observed 
by  his  countrymen.  They  justly  blame  also  mpiaceas 
his  inobservance  of  propriety,  his  hyperbolical  *  P"™- 
extravagance,  his  harsh  metaphors,  his  affected  thoughts. 
These  are  sufficiently  obvious  to  a  reader  of  reflecting 
taste ;  but  the  enchantment  of  his  pencil  redeems  every 
tailing,  aud  his  rapidity,  like  that  of  Homer,  leaves  us 
little  time  to  censure  before  we  are  hurried  forward  to 
admire.  The  Orlando  Furioso,  as  a  great  single  poem, 
has  been  very  rarely  surpassed  in  the  living  records  of 
poetry.  He  must  yield  to  three,  and  only  three,  of  his 
predecessors.  He  has  not  the  force,  simplicity,  and 
truth  to  nature  of  Homer,  the  exquisite  style  and  sus- 
tained majesty  of  Virgil,  nor  the  originality  and  bold- 
ness of  Dante.  The  most  obvious  parallel  is  Ovid, 
whose  Metamorphoses,  however,  are  far  excelled  by  the 
Orlando  Furioso,  not  in  fertility  of  invention,  or  variety 
of  images  and  sentiments,  but  in  purity  of  taste,  in  grace 
of  language,  and  harmony  of  versification. 

70.  No  edition  of  Amadis  de  Gaul  has  been  proved  to 
exist  before  that  printed  at  Seville  in  1519,  xmtoia  ne 
which  yet  is  suspected  of  not  being  the  first.*  °aa<- 
This  famous  romance,  which  in  its  day  was  almost  as 
popular  as  the  Orlando  Furioso  itself,  was  translated 
into  French  by  Herberay  between  1540  and  1557,  and 
into  English  by  Munday  in  1619.  The  four  books  by 
Vasco  de  Lobeyra  grew  to  twenty  by  successive  addi- 
tions, which  have  been  held  by  lovers  of  romance  far 
inferior  to  the  original.  They  deserve  at  least  the 
blame,  or  praise,  of  making  the  entire  work  unreadable 
by  the  most  patient  or  the  most  idle  of  mankind. 
Amadis  de  Gaul  can  still  perhaps  impart  pleasure  to  the 
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susceptible  imagination  of  youth ;  bat  the  want  of  deep 
or  permanent  sympathy  loaves  a  naked  sense  of  unpro- 
fitableness in  the  perusal,  which  must,  it  should  seem, 
alienate  a  reader  of  mature  years.  Amadia  at  least 
obtained  the  laurel  at  the  hands  of  Cervantes,  speaking 
through  the  barber  and  curate,  while  so  many  of  Lo- 
beyras  unworthy  imitators  were  condemned  to  the 
names. 

71.  A  curious  dramatic  performance,  if  it  may  deserve 

such  an  appellation,  was  represented  at  Paris 
™***  in  i5ii,  and  published  in  1516.  It  is  entitled 
Le  Prince  des  Sots  et  la  Mere  sotte,  by  one  Peter 
Gringore,  who  had  before  produced  some  other  pieces  of 
less  note,  and  bordering  more  closely  on  the  moralities. 
In  the  general  idea  there  was  nothing  original.  A 
prince  of  fools  had  long  ruled  his  many-coloured  sub- 
jects on  the  theatre  of  a  joyous  company,  les  Eufaus 
sans  Souci,  who  had  diverted  the  citizens  of  Paris  with 
their  buffoonery,  under  the  namo,  perhaps,  of  moralities, 
while  their  graver  brethren  represented  the  mysteries 
of  Scripture  and  legend.  But  the  chief  aim  of  La  Mere 
sotte  was  to  turn  the  pope  and  court  of  Borne  into  ridi- 
cule during  the  sharp  contest  of  Louis  XII.  with  Julius 
II.  It  consists  of  four  parts,  all  in  verse.  The  flint  of 
these  is  called  The  Cry,  and  serves  as  a  sort  of  prologue,  ' 
summoning  all  fools  of  both  sexes  to  Bee  the  prince  of 
fools  play  on  Shrove  Tuesday.  The  second  is  The  Folly. 
This  is  an  irregular  dramatic  piece,  full  of  poignant 
satire  on  the  clergy,  but  especially  on  the  pope.  A 
third  part  is  entitled  The  Morality  of  the  Obstinate 
Man ;  a  dialogue  in  allusion  to  the  same  dispute. 
Finally  comes  an  indecent  farce,  unconnected  with  the 
preceding  subject.  Gringore,  who  represented  the  cha- 
racter of  La  Mere  sotte,  was  generally  known  by  that 
name,  and  assumed  it  in  his  subsequent  publications/ 

72.  Gringore  was  certainly  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
saohj.  Italian  stage,  which  had  successfully  adapted 

the  plots  of  Latin  comedies  to  modern  stories. 


I  Beincbuapi,  Rechercba  nr  le  TM-  uyi  the 

lira  FiMfHii  j  Ooqjet,  SUM.  FnDfalae,  mugbt  b; 

xl.213;  Nfcerun.vol.iixlv.;  Houtemek,  became  t 

Owch.dor  FmaiiStfachen  F-oe«le,v.  118;  ncra  at  tl 

JiLujtr.  Dnltera.    Tbe  Wllb  of  Gringo™  century. 
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But,,  among  the  barbariaru,  a  dramatic  writer,  somewhat 
younger  than  he,  was  now  beginning  to  earn  a  respect- 
able celebrity,  though  limited  to  a  yet  uncultivated 
language,  and  to  the  inferior  claaa  of  society .  Hans 
Sachs,  a  shoemaker  of  Nuremberg,  born  in  1494,  is  said 
to  have  produced  his  first  carnival  play  (Fast-nacht 
spiel)  in  1517.  He  belonged  to  the  fraternity  of  poetical 
-artisans,  the  meister-singers  of  Germany,  who,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  had  a  succession  of 
mechanical  (in  every  sense  of  the  word)  rhymers  to 
boast,  for  whom  their  countrymen  felt  as  much  reverence 
as  might  have  sufficed  for  more  genuine  bards.  In  a 
spirit  which  might  naturally  be  expected  from  artisans, 
they  required  a  punctual  observance  of  certain  arbitrary 
canons,  the  by-laws  of  the  corporation  Muses,  to  which 
the  poet  must  conform.  These,  however,  did  not 
diminish  the  fecundity,  if  they  repressed  the  excursive- 
ness  of  our  meister-singers,  and  least  of  all  that  of  Hans 
Sachs  himself,  who  poured,  forth,  in  about  forty  years, 
fifty-three  sacred  and  seventy-eight  profane  plays,  sixty- 
four  farces,  fifty-nine  fables,  and  a  large  assortment  of 
other  poetry.  These  dramatic  works  are  now  scarce, 
oven  in  Germany ;  they  appear  to  be  ranked  in.  the 
same  class  as  the  early  fruits  of  the  French  and  English 
theatres.  We  shall  mention  Hans  Sachs  again  in  ano- 
ther chapter.* 

73.  No  English  poet,  since  the  death  of  Lydgate,  had 
Arisen  whom  it  could  be  thought  worth  while  stepim 
to  mention.11  Many,  perhaps,  will  not  admit  h.»«- 
that  Stephen  Hawes,  who  now  meets  us,  should  be 
reckoned  in  that  honourable  list.  His  '  Pastime  of 
Pleasure,  or  the  Historic  of  Graunde  Amour  and  La  bel 
Pueel,*  finished  in  1506,  was  printed  by  Wynkyn  de 
Word©  in  1617.  From  this  title  we  might  hardly  expect 
&  moral  and  learned  allegory,  in  which  the  seven 
sciences  of  the  trivium  and  quadrivium,  besides  a  host 
of  abstract  virtues  and  qualities,  play  their  parts,  in 
living  personality,  through  a  poem  of  about  six  thou- 

■  Blogr.  Univ. ;   Elcbbom,  Ui.  Ill  i    Ship  of  Fooh  from  Brhutlui  Brandt ;  and 
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sand  lines.  Those  who  require  the  anient  words  or  the 
harmonious  grace  of  poetical  diction  will  not  frequently 
be  content  with  Hawes.  Unlike  many  of  our  older 
versifiers,  he  would  be  judged  more  unfavourably  by 
extracts  than  by  a  general  view  of  his  long  work.  He 
is  rude,  obscure,  full  of  pedantic  Lathiisms,  and  probably 
has  been  disfigured  in  the  press ;  but  learned  and  phi- 
losophical, reminding  us  frequently  of  the  school  of 
James  I.  The  best,  though  probably  an  unexpected 
parallel  for  Hawes  is  John  Bunyan :  their  inventions 
are  of  the  same  class,  various  and  novel,  though  with  no 
remarkable  pertinence  to  the  leading  subject,  or  natu- 
rally consecutive  order;  their  characters,  though  abstract 
in  name,  have  a  personal  truth  about  them,  in  which 
Fhineas  Fletcher,  a  century  after  Hawes,  fell  much 
below  him  ;  they  render  the  general  allegory  BubBervient 
to  inculcating  a  system,  the  one  of  philosophy,  the  other 
of  religion.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  Pastime  of  Pleasure 
is  equal  in  merit,  as  it  certainly  has  not  been  in  suc- 
cess, to  the  Pilgrim  s  Progress.  Bunyan  iflpowerful  and 
picturesque  from  his  concise  simplicity ;  Hawes  has  the 
common  failings 'of  our  old  writers,  a  tedious  and  languid 
diffuseness,  an  expatiating  on  themes  of  pedantry  in 
which  the  reader  takes  no  interest,  a  weakening  of  every 
picture  and  every  reflection  by  ignorance  of  the  touches 
that  give  effect.  But  if  we  consider  the  '  Historic  of 
Oraunde  Amour'  less  as  a  poem  to  be  read  than  as  a 
measure  of  the  author's  mental  power,  we  shall  not  look 
down  upon  so  long  and  well-sustained  an  allegory.  In 
this  style  of  poetry  much  was  required  that  no  mind  ill- 
stored  with  reflection,  or  incapable  of  novel  combination, 
oould  supply;  a  clear  conception  of  abstract  modes,  a 
familiarity  with  the  human  mind,  and  with  the  effects  of 
its  qualities  on  human  life,  a  power  of  justly  perceiving 
and  vividly  representing  the  analogies  of  sensible  and 
rational  objects.  Few  that  preceded  Hawes  have  pos- 
sessed more  of  these  gifts  than  himself. 

74.  This  poem  was  little  known  till  Mr.  Southey 
reprinted  it  in  1831 ;  the  original  edition  is  very  tare. 
Warton  had  given  several  extracts,  which,  as  I  have 
observed,  are  disadvantageous  to  Hawes,  and  an  analysis 
of  the  whole ;'  but  though  he   praises  the  author  for 

I  Hilt,  of  EagL  l'oetry,  IS.  H. 
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imagination,  and  admits  that  the  poem  has  been  unjustly 
neglected,  lie  has  not  dwelt  enough  on  the  erudition  and 
reflection  it  displays.  Hawea  appears  to  have  been 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  to  have  travelled  much  on  the 
continent.  Be  held  also  an  office  in  the  court  of  Henry 
VII.  We  may  reckon  him  therefore  among  the  earliest 
of  onr  learned  and  accomplished  gentlemen;  and  his 
poem  is  the  first  fruits  of  that  gradual  ripening  of  tho 
English  mind,  which  must  have  been  the  process  of  tho 
laboratory  of  time,  in  the  silence  and  darkness  of  tho 
fifteenth  century.  It  augured  a  generation  of  grave  and 
stern  thinkers,  and  the  omen  was  not  vain. 

75.  Another  poem,  the  Temple  of  Glass,  which  War- 
ton  had  given  to  HaweB,  is  now  by  general  ch^e  ju 
consent  restored  to  Lydgate.  Independently  Engiis! 
of  external  proof,  which  is  decisive,*  it  will  Uii80,b*- 
appear  that  the  Temple  of  Glass  is  not  written  in  the 
English  of  Henry  VII. 's  reign.  I  mention  this  only  for 
the  sake  of  observing  that,  in  following  the  line  of  our 
writers  in  verse  and  prose,  we  find  the  old  obsolete 
English  to  have  gone  out  of  use  about  the  accession  of 
Edward  IV.  Lydgate  and  bishop  Fecook,  especially 
the  latter,  are  not  easily  understood  by  a  reader  not 
habituated  to  their  language :  he  requires  a  glossary,  or 
must  help  himself  out  by  conjecture."    In  the  Fasten 


*  See  not*  In  Price's  edition  of  War-  more  often  In  '. 

loo,  nbi  supra :  to  which  I  add,  that  the  vile,  which  nmj 

Temple,  of  Glass  li  mentioned  In  the  indent  or  mod 

Pnston  Letter*,  II.  to,  long  before  the  these  writers  seem  to  have  undentt 

time  of  Hawes.  some    repairs    u    to    orthography    a 

m  [The  language  of  llsbop  Pocock  In  antique    tenntustions.      In    WicllB 

more  obsolete  man  that  of  Lydgate,  or  translation,  made  about  1380,  the  p 


a  with  n 

to  WicllnVs  tranaUtUon  of  the  Bible.  aWy  greater,  probably  nearly  three  to  one 

Yet  even  he  bu  man;  French  and  Latin  these  who  have  Included  pronouns  an 

words,  though   In   a    smaller  proportion  particles  (all  which  are  notoriously  Tci 

thin  Chancer  and  Oower,  or  even  Man-  took)  have  brought   forward  a  muc 

devlle and Trerlsa.   In  a,  passage  of  Man-  higher  ratio  of  Suon  even  In  modcr 

dereue,  qooied  by  Burnet  (Specimens  of  books  ;    especially   If,   like   Mr.  Sharc 

Early  English  Writers,  vol.  I.  p.  16),  I  Turner  and  sir  James  Mackintosh,  the 

counted  41  French  and  93  Saxon  words,  reckon  each  word  as  often  as  It  occur 

omitting  particles  and  a  few  common  I  have  never  counted  a  single  word,  I 

latter.    Bntthlslanotlu  the  usualratio;  once  j   and  my  results  have  certsinl; 

•ndlnTrev1saI(c.dnd  the  Suon  to  be  si  given  a  much    greater  proportion,   o 

two  to  one.    The  form  ten  for  he  ocean  French  and   Latin  than  these  writer 
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Letters,  on  the  contrary,  in  Harding  the  metrical 
chronicler,  or  in  sir  John  Fortesoue's  Discourse  on  the 
difference  between  an  absolute  and  limited  monarchy, 
he  finds  scarce  any  difficulty;  antiquated  words  and 
forms  of  termination  frequently  occur;  but  he  is  hardly- 
sensible  that  he  reads  these  books  much  less  fluently 
than  those  of  modern  times.    These  were  written  about 

have  admitted.  Bat  this  ii  In  reference  far  from  tint  which  waj  spoken  **m  I 
to  later  periods  of  the  language  than  that    ™  born;  tot  we  English  mm  ten  bum 

Pecocli,  and  probably  Wlemra  before.  Is  nenr  sledbet,  bat  ever  mining-, 
"  ~  >,  wae  apparently  etodloaa  of  a  sort    vising  ot 


possess    hardly    any    prow    exactly    of  and  the  ancient  English,  "  not  over  rude 

PlxDck'a  age,  about  1440,  with  lbs  ei-  no  curious,  bat  in  audi  terras  aa  ibnnlil 

ception  of    the   Rolls  of    Parliament  be  understood."    The  difference  between 

Thi*  would  Ik  of  material  authority  for  the  old  copy  of  Trevisa  end  Csiton's  mo- 

the  progress  of  oar  language,  If  we  could  dentation  la  perhaps  leas  than  from  the 

be  sure  that  they  have  been,  faithfully  above  passage  we  might  expect ;  but 

*      bat  I  hare  been  informed  possibly  we  have  not  the  fanner  In  11a 

it  altogether  the  case.    It  perfect  purity  of  text.    Trevisa  waa  a 

'~"r "'"'         ''""  '"~ Tn  Cornwall, and  Canton  ttlla  us. 

__  himself  learned  hie  English  in 

i-~.-~>    I  abooM  the  Weald  of  Kent, -where  f  donbt  not 

not  conceive  tMt  this  has  veiy  frequently  la  spoken  aa  brode  and  rode  English  a» 

occurred,  aa  there  baa  evidently  been  a  Is  in  any  place  in  England." 

general  Intention  to  preserve  (be  original  Cexton  has  a  fluent  and  really  good: 

wltb  accuracy ;  then  la  no  deehmed  mo-  style :  he  la  even  less  obsoipt*  than  For- 

deroisatlon,  even  of  orthography.    Hut  tescue,  an  older  man  and  a  lawyer,  who 

In  the  Soils  of  Parliament,  during  Ihe  for  both  reasons  might  adhere  to  antf- 

rdgq  of  Henry  VI.,  we  rarely  rmd  the  qnlty.    Tet  In  htm  we  have  ejen  for 

termination  en  to    the  infinitive  mood;  eya,  tyit  for  afttnmrdl.  and  a  few  more 

though  I  have  observed  It  twice  about  marks  of  antiquity.    In  lord  Rivera's 

lata,  and  probably  it   occurs  oftener.  preface  to  bis  •  Dictionary  of  PhHoso- 

In   the-  participle  it    *"***,,"lH    i^."*"-     -■> '  •■--      -  - ■   ■  ■         - 


ni  for  be,  with 

and  a  few  more  plurals,  in  Caxton.   Some  lete  forma  {es.ee] 

Inferior  writers  adopt  this  plural  down  nation  of  the  t 

to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  eH,  which  has  i 

Caxton  republished  the  translation  of  for  a  hundred  y 

Higdena  I'olycbronlconbyTreviBu.msde  found  In  Iteiu'a . 

about  a  hundred  years  before,  in  the  new  Mhid,  pnbljshei 

English  of  bis  own  age.    -Certainly,"  he  sir  Thomas  Men 

aays,  "oar  language  now  nsed  varyeth  — H4>.] 
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1470.  But  in  sir  Thomas  More's  History  of  Edward  V., 
written  about  1509,  or  in  the  beautiful  ballad  of  the 
Nut-brown  Maid,  which  wo  cannot  place  very  far  from 
the  year  1500,  but  which,  if  nothing  can  be  brought  to 
contradict  the  internal  evidence,  I  should  incline  to 
refer  to  this  decennium,  there  is  not  only  a  diminution 
of  obsolete  -phraseology,  but  a  certain  modern  turn  and 
structure,  both  in  the  verse  and  prose,  which  denotes 
the  commencement  of  a  new  era,  and  the  establishment 
of  new  rules  of  taste  in  polite  literature.  Every  one 
will  understand  that  a  broad  line  cannot  be  traced  for 
the  beginning  of  this  change ;  Hawes,  though  his  English 
is  very  different  from  that  of  Lydgate,  seems  to  have  had 
a  great  veneration  for  him,  and  has  imitated  the  man* 
nerof  that  school,  to  which,  in  a  marshalling  of  onr  poets, 
he  unquestionably  belongs.  Skelton,  on  the  contrary, 
though  ready  enough  to  coin  words,  has  comparatively 
few  that  are  obsolete. 

76.  The  strange  writer,  whom  we  have  just  men- 
tioned, seems  to  fall  well  enough  within  this 
decad  ;  though  his  poetical  life  was  long,  if  it  SM1™- 
be  true  that  ne  received  the  laureate  crown  at  Oxford  in 
1483,  and  was  also  the  author  of  a  libel  on  sir  Thomas 
More,  ascribed  to  him  by  Ellis,  which,  alluding  to  the 
Nnn  of  Kent,  could  hardly  be  written  before  1533."  But 
though  this  piece  is  somewhat  in  Skelton's  manner,  we  find 
it  said  that  he  died  in  1529,  and  it  is  probably  the  work  of 
an  imitator.  Skelton  is  certainly  not  a  poet,  unless  some 
degree  of  comic  humour,  and  a  torrent-like  volubility  of 
words  in  doggrel  rhyme,  can  make  one ;  but  this  uncom- 
mon fertility,  in  a  language  so  little  copious  as  ours  was 
at  that  time,  bespeaks  a  mind  of  some  original  vigour. 
Few  English  writers  come  nearer  in  this  respect  to  Eabe- 
lais,  whom  Skelton  preceded.  His  attempts  in  serious 
poetry  are  utterly  contemptible ;  but  the  satirical  lines, 
on  cardinal  Wolsey  were  probably  not  ineffective.  It  is 
impossible  to  determine  whether  they  were  written  before 
1520.  Though  these  are  better  known  than  any  poem 
of  Skelton's,  his  dirge  on  Philip  Sparrow  is  the  most 
comic  and  imaginative." 

■  Ellla's  Specune ns,  vol.  ![.    [Skolton    hid  written  on  Elegy  on  Kdwird  IV.  in 
wu  lanreito  at  OitordinlttO:  itlcw    UBS.— 1»63.] 
not  appeal  how  long  before.     But  ho       •  Tills  lut  poem  li  reprinted  la  So 
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77.  We  must  now  lake  a  short  survey  of  some  otlier 
oriental  departments  of  literature  during  this  second 
lugiuga.  decad  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Oriental 
languages  become  a  little  more  visible  in  bibliography 
than  before.  An  .flSthiopie,  that  is,  Abyssinian  grammar, 
with  the  Psalms  in  the  same  language,  was  published  at 
Borne  by  Potten  in  1618  ;  a  short  treatise  in  Arabic  at 
Fano  in  1514,  being  the  first  time  those  characters  had 
been  used  in  type ;  a  Psalter  in  1516,  by  Giustrniani  at 
Genoa,  in  Hebrew,  Chaldce,  Arabic,  and  Greek ; F  and  a 
Hebrew  Bible,  with  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  and  other 
aids,  by  Felice  di  Prato,  at  Venice  in  1519.  The  Book 
of  Job  hi  Hebrew  appeared  at  Paris  in  1516.  Meantime 
the  magnificent  polyglott  Bible  of  Alcald  proceeded  under 
the  patronage  of  cardinal  Ximenez,  and  was  published 
in  five  volumes  folio,  between  the  years  1514  and  1517. 
It  contains  in  triple  columns  the  Hebrew,  the  Septuagint 
Greek,  and  Latin  Vulgate ;  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  of 
the  Pentateuch  by  Onkelos  being  also  printed  at  the  foot 
of  the  page.1  Spain,  therefore,  had  found  men  equal  to 
superintend  this  arduous  labour.  Lebrixa  was  still 
living,  though  much  advanced  in  years;  Stunica  and  a 
few  other  now  obscure  names  were  his  coadjutors.  But 
that  of  Demetrius  Cretensis  appears  among  these  in  the 
title-page,  to  whom  the  principal  care  of  the  Greek  was 
doubtless  intrusted ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  all 
the  early  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  publications  demanded 
the  assistance  of  Jewish  rabbis. 

78.  The  school  of  Padua,  renowned  already  for  its 
iWpom.  ;  medical  science  as  well  as  for  the  cultivation  of 
iiu»-  *  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  laboured  under  a 
suspicion  of  infidelity,  which  was  considerably  heightened 

t  Porta,  tarn;  ftepUma  T **'""**  Teapoodenteai 
In  War-  ChaldKc,  ultima  yere.  Id  ret  wt»»a,  con- 
aoflbe    tineticholla,  hoc  a^umDUUoaesspuw 


colleeHye  edition  of  Skelton'tworioi.  1  Andre*,  ill.  31 

P  It  is  printed  in  eight  colomni,  which  tha  preface  to  the  C 

■ner,  «pntl  Beyle,  Justiniant,  Note  D,  hu  been  often  tain 

us  drecribe*  :   Qaanun  prima  aabet  they  print  th 


wholly  defended!  I 
run,  bti  praphmiImreennoneqnldem    generally  believed  that  the  H 
Omidteo,  Ml  literal  Hebratcti  conacrlp-    hid  been  corrupted  by  the  Jer 
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by  the  work  of  Pomponatius,  its  most  renowned  pro- 
fessor, on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  published  in  1516. 
This  book  met  with  several  answerers,  and  was  publicly 
burned  at  Venice ;  but  the  patronage  of  Bembo  sustained 
Pomponatius  at  the  court  of  Leo,  and  he  was  permitted 
by  the  Inquisition  to  reprint  his  treatise  with  some  cor- 
rections. He  defended  himself  by  declaring  that  he 
merely  denied  the  validity  of  philosophical  arguments 
for  the  soul's  immortality,  without  doubting  in  the  least 
the  authority  of  revelation,  to  which  and  to  that  of  the 
church  he  had  expressly  submitted.  This,  however,  is 
the  current  language  of  philosophy  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  which  must  be  judged  by  other 
presumptions.  Brucker  and  Ginguene  are  clear  as  to 
the  real  disbelief  of  Pomponatius  in  the  doctrine,  and 
bring  some  proofs  from  his  other  writings,  which  seem 
more  unequivocal  than  any  that  the  treatise  De  Immor- 
t&litate  affords.  It  is  certainly  possible  and  not  uncom- 
mon for  men  to  deem  the  arguments  on  that  subject 
inconclusive,  so  far  as  derived  from  reason,  while  they 
assent  to  those  that  rest  on  revelation.  It  is,  on  the  otter 
hand,  impossible  for  a  man  to  believe  inconsistent  propo- 
sitions, when  he  perceives  them  to  be  so.  The  question, 
therefore,  can  only  be,  as  Buhle  seems  to  have  seen, 
whether  Pomponatius  maintained  the  rational  arguments 
for  a  future  state  to  be  repugnant  to  known  truths,  or 
merely  insufficient  for  conviction ;  and  this  a  superficial 
perusal  of  his  treatise  hardly  enables  me  to  determine, 
though  there  is  a  presumption  on  the  whole  that  he  had 
no  more  religion  than  the  philosophers  of  Padua  generally 
kept  for  a  cloak.  That  university  was  for  more  than  a 
century  the  focus  of  atheism  in  Italy.' 

79.  We  may  enumerate  among  the  philosophical  writ- 
ings of  this  period,  as  being  first  published  in  BMnwnti 
1516,  a  treatise  full  two  hundred  years  older,  Lw- 
by  Eaymond  Lully,  a  native  of  Majorca — one  of  those 

■  TIraboecM,  toI.  tIU.   Cornlanl.  Gin-  with  hia  predecenor  in  phlloeophj.  Mar- 

gnene\  Blacker.  Buhle.  Nicoron.  Blogr.  riling  Fidnua,  was  Ignorant  of  Greet, 

Dnivemello.    The-  two  lut  of  these  an  though  tie  read  lectures  on  Aristotle,    la 

man  favourable  thin  (be  rat  to  the  In-  one  of  Bpercae'i  dialogue*  (p.  120,  edit- 

ttnUoDi  of  the  Padoin  philosopher.  1568)  he  la  to  ■ '-  '-  "■-*  "  -" 

t'omponatins,  or  Perelw,  al  be  was  1    ' 
msetlmei  called,  on  amount  of  Ms  it 
native  statu*,  which  he  had  In  coma 

VOL.  I.  T 
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innovators  in  philosophy,  who,  by  much  boasting  of  their 
original  discoveries  in  the  secrets  of  truth,  are  taken  by 
many  at  their  word,  and  gain  credit  for  systems  of 
soienoe  which  those  who  believe  in  them  seldom  trouble 
themselves  to  examine,  or  even  understand.  Lolly's 
principal  treatise  is  his  Are  Magna,  being,  as  it  professes, 

a  new  method  of  reasoning  on  all   subjects. 

But  this  method  appears  to  be  only  an  artificial 
disposition,  readily  obvious  to  the  eye,  of  subjects  and 
predic&bles,  according  to  certain  distinctions,  which,  if 
it  were  meant  for  anything  more  than  a  topical  arrange- 
ment, such  as  the  ancient  orators  employed  to  aid  their 
invention,  could  only  be  compared  to  the  similar  scheme- 
of  using  machinery  instead  of  mental  labour,  devised  by 
the  philosophers  of  Laputa.  Leibnitz  is  of  opinion  that 
the  method  might  be  convenient  in  extemporary  speak- 
ing, which  is  the  utmost  limit  that  can  he  assigned  to  its 
usefulness.  Lord  Bacon  has  truly  said  of  this,  and  of 
such  idle  or  fraudulent  attempts  to  substitute  trick  for 
science,  that  they  are  ' '  not  a  lawful  method,  but  a  method 
of  imposture,  which  is  to  deliver  knowledges  in  such 
manner  as  men  may  speedily  come  to  make  a  show  of 
learning  who  have  it  not ;"  and  that  they  are  "  nothing 
but  a  mass  of  words  of  all  arts,  to  give  men  countenance, 
that  those  which  use  the  terms  might  be  thought  to  under- 
stand them.*1 

80.  The  writings  of  Lully  are  admitted  to  be  very 
obscure;  and  those  of  his  commentators  and  admirers, 
among  whom  the  meteors  of  philosophy,  Cornelius 
Agrippa  and  Jordano  Bruno,  were  enrolled,  are  hardly 
less  so.  But,  as  is  usual  with  such  empiric  medicines, 
it  obtained  a  great  deal  of  celebrity  and  much  ungrounded 
praise,  not  only  for  the  two  centuries  which  intervened 
between  the  author's  age  and  that  of  its  appearance  from 
the  press,  but  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards,  till  the 
Cartesian  philosophy  drove  that  to  which  the  art  of  Lully 
was  accommodated  from  the  field ;  and  even  Morhof,  near 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  avows  that,  though 
he  had  been  led  to  reckon  it  a  frivolous  method,  he  had 
very  much  changed  his  opinion  on  fuller  examination.* 

■  Morhof,  PolyMitor,  i.  u.  ,-.  B.  Bat  Lolly's  ut.it  is  menlT  lor  I  la  usefulness 
(f  1  vndentud  the  ground  do  nhich  In  suggesting  middle  terms  to  i  eyllo- 
Martuf  runs  hi*   fnvoursble  opinion  of    sialic  dlipntnnL 
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The  few  pages  which  Bruoker  has  given  to  Lully  do  not 
render  his  art  very  intelligible ; '  but  they  seem  sufficient 
to  show  its  useleBsness  for  the  discovery  of  truth.  It  is 
utterly  impossible,  as  I  conceive,  for  those  who  have 
taken  much  pains  to  comprehend  this  method,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  me,  to  give  a  precise  notion  of  it  in  a 
few  words,  even  with  the  help  of  diagrams,  which  are 
indispensably  required.11 

81.  The  only  geographical  publication  which  occurs 
in  this  period  is  an  account  of  the  recent  disco-  p^ 
veries  in  America  by  Pot  er  Martyr,  of  Anghiera,  Martyr'a 
a  Milanese,  who  passed  great  part  of  his  life  in  *p(™* 
the  court  of  Madrid.  The  title  is,  De  Bebus  Oceanicis 
decodes  tres ;  but  it  is,  in  fact,  a  series  of  epistles,  thirty 
in  number,  written  or  feigned  to  be  written  at  different 
times  as  fresh  information  was  received— the  first  bearing 
date  a  few  days  only  after  the  departure  of  Columbus  in 
1493,  while  the  two  last  decades  are  addressed  to  Leo  X. 
An  edition  is  said  to  have  appeared  in  1516,  which  is 
certainly  the  date  of  the  author  b  dedication  to  Charles  V. ; 
yet  this  edition  seems  not  to  have  been  seen  by  biblio- 
graphers. Though  Peter  Martyr's  own  acoount  has  been 
implicitly  believed  by  Bobertson  and  many  others,  there 
seems  strong  internal  presumption  against  the  authen- 
ticity of  these  epistles  in  the  character  they  assume.  It 
appears  to  me  evident  that  he  threw  the  intelligence  he 

surprising,  since  It  really  Is  tuefbl  In  Us 
trillion  of  ldua,  like  alt  other  topical 
itjivaocea,  and  may  be  applied  to  any 
ib)ect,  tiongh  often  not  wry  approprla. 


able  reception  of  Lully1 
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had  obtained  into  that  form  many  years  after  the  time. 
Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  comparing  the  two  first 
letters  in  the  decodes  of  Peter  Martyr  with  any  authentic 
history,  will,  I  should  think,  perceive  that  they  are  a 
negligent  and  palpable  imposture,  every  date  being 
falsified,  even  that  of  the  year  in  which  Columbus  made 
his  great  discovery.  It  is  a  strange  instance  of  oversight 
in  Robertson  that  he  has  uniformly  quoted  them  as 
written  at  the  time,  for  the  least  attention  must  have 
shown  him  the  contrary.  And  it  may  here  be  mentioned 
that  a  similar  suspicion  may  be  reasonably  entertained 
with  respect  to  another  collection  of  epistles  by  the  same 
author,  rather  better  known  than  the  present.  There  is 
a  folio  volume  with  which  those  who  have  much  attended 
to  the  history  of  the  sixteenth  century  are  well  acquainted, 
purporting  to  be  a  series  of  letters  from  Anghiera  to 
various  friends  between  the  years  1488  and  1522.  They 
are  lull  of  interesting  facts,  and  would  be  still  more 
valuable  than  they  are  could  we  put  our  trust  in  their 
genuineness  as  strictly  contemporary  documents.  But 
though  Robertson  has  almost  wholly  relied  upon  them  in 
his  account  of  the  Castilian  insurrection,  and  even  in  the 
Biographie  Universelle  no  doubt  is  raised  as  to  their 
being  truly  written  at  their  several  dates,  yet  La  Mon- 
noye  (if  I  remember  right,  certainly  some  one)  long 
since  charged  the  author  with  imposture,  on  the  ground 
that  the  letters,  into  which  he  wove  the  history  of  his 
times,  are  so  full  of  anachronisms  as  to  render  it  evident 
that  they  were  fabricated  afterwards.  It  is  several  years 
since  I  read  these  epistles ;  but  I  was  certainly  struck 
with  some  palpable  errors  in  chronology,  which  led  me 
to  suspect  that  several  of  them  were  wrongly  dated,  the 
solution  of  their  being  feigned  not  occurring  to  my  mind, 
as  the  book  is  of  considerable  reputation."    A  ground  of 

n  toiler*  that  thli  diKuama 


89  probable  that  it  could 
be  wrt«8  to  a  Meat  (Arlu  Barbosa):  Dune  of  morons  GslUcuj  before  the 
In  peculiarem  te  nostra  tempeetatla  mor-  bitter  era?  In  Febnjaiy,  isn.  he  corn- 
bum,  qui  appellations  Hiapa.ua  Bubarum  munlcates  the  nbfl-jlation  of  the  Vene- 
dlrflur.ab  Italia  morbus  Balllcua,  modi-  Hint  by  Julius  II.,  which  tot*  place  In 

pollant,  inddltse  pnedpllem,  lltoro  ad  dated  at  Brueaels,  Aug.  31,  ISM  (Eplat 

me  acrtbls  pede.    Epiit  63     Now  If  we  669).  bo  tncnUona  the  bnmlnn;  of  the 
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suspicion  hardly  less  striking  is,  that  the  letters  of  Peter 
Martyr  are  too  exact  for  verisimilitude ;  he  announces 
events  with  just  the  importance  they  ought  to  have, 
predicts  nothing  hut  what  comes  to  pass,  and  must  in 
fact  he  either  an  impostor  (in  an  innocent  sense  of  the 
word^,  or  one  of  the  most  sagacious  men  of  his  time. 
Bat,  if  not  exactly  -what  they  profess  to  be,  both  these 
works  of  Anghiera  are  valuable  as  contemporary  his- 
tory; and  the  first  mentioned  in  particular,  Do  Ecbue 
Oceanicis,  is  the  earliest  account  we  possess  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Spaniards  in  Darien,  and  of  the  whole  period 
between  Columbus  and  Cortes. 

82.  It  would  he  embarrassing  to  the  reader  were  we 
to  pursue  any  longer  that  rigidly  chronological  division 
by  short  decennial  periods,  which  has  hitherto  served  to 
display  the  regular  progress  of  European  literature,  and 
especially  of  classical  learning.  Many  other  provincos 
were  now  cultivated,  and  the  history  of  each  is  to  be 
traced  separately  from  the  rest,  though  frequently  with 
mutual  reference,  and  with  regard,  as  fiir  as  possible,  to 
their  common  unity.  In  the  period  immediately  before 
us  that  unity  was  chiefly  preserved  by  the  diligent  study 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages ;  it  was  to  the  writers 
in  those  languages  that  the  theologian,  the  civil  lawyer, 
the  physician,  the  geometer  and  philosopher,  even  the 
poet  for  the  most  part,  and  dramatist,  repaired  for  the 
materials  of  their  knowledge  and  the  nourishment  of  their 
minds.  We  shall  begin,  therefore,  by  following  the 
farther  advances  of  philological  literature;  and  some 
readers  must  here,  as  in  other  places,  pardon  what  they 
will  think  unnecessary  minuteness  in  so  general  a  work 
as  the  present,  for  the  sake  of  others  who  set  a  value  on 
precise  information. 

ranon   law  ■(  wittenbeiR  by  hnOta,    UatP.MsrtyT'ilBttenwmwiiUensfler 

111  tie  ensuing   November.— [Mr.  lYea-  to  Ibe  misplacing  °<  "*™  fetters  bj  the 

colt,  In  Lis  Mcellent  History  of  Ferdi-  original  editor.    Thla  irlll  proUNy  ac- 

ruutd  and  Isabella,  vol.  II.  p.  la,  baa  count  foi  some  of  Ujemi  bntroy  suspicion 

expressed  bis  dissent  bum  this  nuplclon  la  Dot  "holly  removed.— 18i!l.] 
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CHAPTER   V. 

HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  LITEHATTJEE  IS  EUROFE  FROM  11 


Claeatoal  Tytt  at  the  Italians— ClcerQiilana — Brumiu  attacks  them — Writing!  « 
Roman  Antiquity— Lean  ' 
of  learning  In  Spain,  Q 


1 .  Italy,  the  genial  soil  where  the  literature  of  antiquity 
n^^^t  had  been  first  cultivated,  still  retained  her  sn- 
ot Tuoy  in  periority  in  the  fine  perception  of  its  beauties 
*"*•  and  in  the  power  of  retracing  them  by  spirited 

imitation.  It  was  the  land  of  taste  and  sensibility — never 
sorely  more  bo  than  in  the  age  of  Kafiaello  as  well  as 
Arionto.  Far  from  the  clownish  ignorance  so  long  pre- 
dominant in  the  Transalpine  aristocracy,  the  nobles  of 
Italy,  accustomed  to  a  city  life  and  to  social  festivity, 
more  than  to  war  or  the  chace,  were  always  conspicuous 
for  their  patronage,  and,  what  is  more  important  than 
mere  patronage,  their  critical  skill  in  matters  of  art  and 
elegant  learning.  Among  the  ecclesiastical  order  this 
was  naturally  still  more  frequent.  If  the  successors  of 
Leo  X.  did  not  attain  so  splendid  a  name,  they  were 
perhaps,  after  the  short  reign  of  Adrian  VI.,  which,  if 
we  may  believe  the  Italian  writers,  seemed  to  threaten 
an  absolute  return  of  barbarism,'  not  less  munificent  or 

»  Yalnrlaniie,  In  his  treatise  Do  In-  Tolootarlum  alii  extllmn,  allaa  atqne 
feUdtate  Litteratornm— a  melancholy  aliae  aW  Utebrai  qMmntea.  taoKUn  la- 
series  of  unfortunate  author*.  In  Ihc  tnere,  quoad  Del  banefldo.  alters  imperil 
manner,  though  not  quite  with  the  spirit  anno  decesslt,  qnl  at  allqnanto  dmtfna 
and  Interest,  of  Mr.  DTeraell — speeka  of  vlilsscl.  Gollca  Ilia  tempore  advenns 
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sedulous  in  encouraging  polite  and  useful  letters.  The 
first  part  indeed  of  this  period  of  thirty  years  was  very 
adverse  to  the  progress  of  learning,  especially  in  that 
disastrous  hour  when  the  lawless  mercenaries  of  Bour- 
bon's army  were  led  on  to  the  sack  of  Borne.  In  this 
and  in  other  calamities  of  the  same  kind  it  happened 
that  universities  and  literary  academies  were  broken 
up,  that  libraries  were  destroyed  or  dispersed.  That  of 
Sadolet,  having  been  with  difficulty  saved  in  the  pillage 
of  Borne,  was  dispersed,  in  consequence  of  shipwreck 
during  its  transport  to  France.'  A  better  era  commenced 
with  the  pacification  of  Italy  in  1531.  The  subsequent 
wars  were  either  transient  or  partial  in  their  effects. 
The  very  extinction  of  all  hope  for  civil  freedom  which 
characterised  the  new  period,  turned  the  intellectual 
energies  of  an  acute  and  ardent  people  towards  those 
tranquil  pursuits  which  their  rulers  would  both  permit 
and  encourage. 

2.  The  real  excellence  of  the  ancients  in  literature  as 
well  as  art  gave  rise  to  an  enthusiastic  and  Admiration 
■exclusivo  admiration  of  antiquity,  not  unusual  «(*nrfciutt)<. 
indeed  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  but  in  Italy  a  sort  of 
national  pride  which  all  partook.  They  went  back  to 
the  memory  of  past  ages  for  consolation  in  their  declining 
fortunes,  and  conquered  their  barbarian  masters  of  the 
north  in  imagination  with  Caesar  and  Marina.  Every- 
thing that  reminded  them  of  the  slow  decay  of  Borne, 
sometimes  even  their  religion  itself,  sounded  ill  in  their 
fastidious  ears.  Nothing  was  so  much  at  heart  with  the 
Italian  scholars  as  to  write  a  Latin  style,  not  only  free 
from  barbarism,  but  conformable  to  the  standard  of  what 

lnm :  Bum  litem  ram  damno,  iuettwi  tut  Jim  pervocti  stent,  Incldlt  in  v«- 

et  Kblmata  damns.     EptsL  ncliiri.  loin,  et  in  Ipso*  famUlarea  )nsn  petti- 

There  li  not  Indeed  much  In  this:  bat  leotta.    Quo  metn  11  pennott,  quorum 

the  Biographic  Umweelle  (HoppL,  art.  id  litter*  navia  appulta  fueret,  a 

Baflleiden)  inform*  111  that  tliil  pope  wee  terrain  exponl  nan  parmlaere,     J 

■compelled  to  interfere  In  order  to  remove  partitl  nmt  la  alienee  et  Ignotaa  tei 


m  TriUnsae  Ml. 

tot  leboies  ((DM  Impends*. 

•  imeeitlm  cedlcflni  con- 
__       et  the  Italian*  1+mmst    qnirendla  nndlqne  et  colli  gendla,    mel 
him.    Seam* Life, In Bojle, Note D.         tun  sumpluj,  meetrnre,  omnce  Iterom 
■  Com  mlm  dlnptai  ntna  cnterli.   lun  *d  nihlhun   nctdernnt.     Sedolet, 

GooqIc 
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is  sometimes  called  the  Augustan  age,  that  is,  of  the 
period  from  Cicero  to  Augustus.  Several  of  them  affected 
to  be  exclusively  Ciceronian. 

3.  Sadolet,  one  of  the  apostolic  secretaries  under  Leo 
X.  and  Clement  VII.,  and  raised  afterwards  to 

B"w"t  the  purple  by  Paul  LU.,  stood  in  as  high  a  rank 
as  any  for  purity  of  language  without  affectation,  though 
he  seems  to  have  been  reckoned  of  the  Ciceronian  school. 
Except  his  Epistles,  however,  none  of  Sadolet'e  works 
are  now  read,  or  even  appear  to  have  been  very  conspi- 
cuous in  his  own  age,  though  Corniani  has  given  an 
analysis  of  a  treatise  on  education.*  A  greater  name,  in 
point  of  general  literary  reputation,  was  Peter 

BtK  Bembo,  a  noble  Venetian,  secretary  with  Sa- 
dolet to  Leo,  and  raised,  like  him,  to  the  dignity  of  a 
cardinal  by  Paul  III.  Bembo  was  known  in  Latin  and  in 
Italian  literature ;  and  in  each  language  both  as  a  prose 
writer  and  a  poet.  We  shall  thus  have  to  regard  four 
claims  which  lie  prefers  to  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame, 
and  we  shall  find  none  of  them  ungrounded.  In  pure 
Latin  style  he  was  not  perhaps  superior  to  Sadolet,  but 
would  not  have  yielded  to  any  competitor  in  Europe.  It 
has  been  told,  in  proof  of  Bembo  s  scrupulous  care  to 
give  his  compositions  the  utmost  finish,  that  he  kept 
forty  portfolios,  into  which  every  sheet  entered  succes- 
sively, and  was  only  taken  out  to  undergo  his  corrections 
before  it  entered  into  the  next  limbo  of  this  purgatory. 
Though  this  may  not  be  quite  true,  it  is  but  an  exaggera- 


•  Niotroo  saya  of  Sadolet'e  Eplsti™. 

epistles  of  SadoleL     Hi.  desire  of  eccle- 

which (Mm  a  wj  thick  volume,  H  y  • 

siastical  reformation  in  reapect  of  morals 

plnelenn  chose*,  digues  d'etre    jeniai- 

has  caused  him  to  be  suspected  of  a  bias 

qnees  dug  lea  IstBes  do  Sadolet;  mill 

towards  PrciEestantiam ;  and  a  letter  In 

ellea  mat  qaelquelois  trap  diffusa,  et 

the  meet  flattering  terms,  winch  he  wrote 

par  consequent  ennuyeiues  &  lire.     1 

to  Uelsnchtbon,  but  which  that  learned 

concur  la  tola  :  jet  It  may  be  added 

man  did  not  answer,  bos  been  brought  In 

thitthe  EptaUei  of  Cicero  would  some- 

corroboration of  this;   jet  tbe  general 

times  be  tedious.  If  we  took  as  little  to- 

Us  theology,  which  was  wholly  seml- 

do  In  those  or  Sadolet.    Hie  style  la  uni- 

Pelagum, must  have  led  him  to  look  with 

formly  pure  end  good ;  bat  he  la  less 

dlsgnst  on  the   early  Lutheran  school 

(Epiat,  L  ill.  p.  ill,  and  1  ii.  p.  no) ; 

circuity  to  avoid  a  theological  exprea- 

ilon.     They  are  much  mors  Interesting, 

purple,  he  became  a  stanch  friend  of  the 

court  of  Rome,  though  never  lading  bis 

of  bis  contemporaries,  neb  sa  those  of 

wish  to  M  ■  reform  of  Us  abase*    This 

Paniua  Manntiiij.    An  uniform  goodness 

will  be  admitted  by  every  one  who  takes 

of  heart  and  lore  of  right  prevail  In  the 

the  trouble  to  run  over  Sadolet'a  epiatlos. 
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lion  of  the  laborious  diligence  by  which  he  must  often 
have  reduced  his  sense  to  feebleness  and  vacuity.  He  was 
one  of  those  exclusive  Ciceronians  who,  keenly  feeling 
the  beauties  of  their  master's  eloquence,  and  aware  of 
the  corruption  which,  after  the  age  of  Augustus,  came 
rapidly  over  the  purity  of  style,  rejected  with  scrupulous 
care  not  only  every  word  or  phrase  which  could  not  be 
.justified  by  the  practice  of  what  was  called  the  golden 
age,  but  even  insisted  on  that  of  Cicero  himself,  as  the 
only  model  they  thought  absolutely  perfect.  Paulus 
Manutius,  one  of  the  most  rigorous,  though  of  the  most 
eminent  among  these,  would  not  employ  the  words  of 
Cicero's  correspondent*,  though  as  highly  accomplished 
and  polite  as  himself.  This  fastidiousness  was  of  course 
highly  inconvenient  in  a  language  constantly  applicable 
.  to  the  daily  occurrences  of  life  in  epistles  or  in  narration, 
and  it  has  driven  Bembo,  according  to  one  of  his  severest 
critics,  into  strange  affectation  and  circuity  in  his  Vene- 
tian history.  It  produced  also,  what  was  very  offensive 
to  the  more  serious  reader,  and  is  otherwise  frigid  and 
tasteless,  an  adaptation  of  heathen  phrases  to  the  usages 
and  even  the  characters  of  Christianity .k  It  has  been 
remarked  also,  that,  in  his  great  solicitude  about  the 
choice  of  words,  he  was  indifferent  enough  to  the  valne 
of  his  meaning — a  very  common  failing  of  elegant  scho- 
lars when  they  write  in  a  foreign  language.  But  if  some 
praise  is  due,  as  surely  it  is,  to  tho  art  of  reviving  that 
consummate  grace  and  richness  which  enchants  every 
successive  generation  in  the  periods  of  Cicero,  we  must 
place  Bembo,  had  we  nothing  more  than  this  to  say  of 
him,  among  the  ornaments  of  literature  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

4.  The  tone  which  Bembo  and  others  of  that  school 
were  studiously  giving  to  ancient  literature  provoked  one 

>>  TMj  Habitation  had  begun  In  ths  or  Latin,  eapectallj  in  bis  letters.    Ibid, 

preceding   century,  and  was  carried  by  Storm  says  or  the  lettere  of  Bembo.  Ejus 

Campano  Ld  his  Life  of  Bracclo  dl  Mod-  rnlatala?  scripts  inlh]  rnafrts  quam  missa* 

Hine  to  an  great  nn  pirrcmeas  by  Bembo,  I 

or  any   Ciceronian   of   Ma   age.      Bayle  < 

(Bembua,  Note  E)  give,  some  odd  in-  re*  Ipaaa  o 

■lances  of  It  in  the  totter.     pTotwlth-  cccxcl. 

standing  bis  laborious  scrupulosity  as  to        [Tho  origin  of  tho  Ciceronian  « 

language,  Bembo  is  reproached  hy  UP-  ™»I  "•"  bare  acme  light  thrown 

id«nccd  stag*  by  the  Epistles,  of  Politian.  lib.  T. 

i  rnanj  fault*  mi] 
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of  the  moat  celebrated  works  of  Erasmus,  the  dialogues 

Cfaenmt    entitled  Ciceronianus.     The  primary  aim  of 

tnna  of     these  was  to  ridicule  the  fastidious  purity  of  that 

tt™n™1    sort  of  writers  who  would  not  use  a  case  or  tense 

for  which  they  could  not  find  authority  in  the  works  of 

Cicero.      A  whole  winter's  night  they  thought  was  well 

spent  in  composing  a  single  sentence ;  but  even  then  it 

was  to  be  revised  over  and  over  again.  Hence  they  wrote 

little  except  elaborated  epistles.     One  of  their  rules,  he 

tells  us,  was  never  to  speak  Latin,  if  they  could  help  it, 

which  must  have  seemed  extraordinary  in  aa  age  when 

it  was  the  common  language  of  scholars  from  different 

countries.    It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  the  practice  cannot 

he  favourable  to  very  pure  Latinity. 

5.  Few  books  of  that  age  give  us  more  insight  into  its 
literary  history  and  the  public  taste  than  the  Cicero- 
nianus.  In  a  short  retrospect  Erasmus  characterises  all 
the  considerable  writers  in  Latin  since  the  revival  of 
letters,  and  endeavours  to  show  how  far  they  wanted  this 
Ciceronian  elegance  for  which  some  were  contending. 
He  distinguishes  in  a  spirit  of  sound  taste  between  a  just 
imitation  which  leaves  free  scope  for  genius,  and  a  ser- 
vile following  of  a  single  writer.  "  Let  your  first  and 
■chief  core,"  he  says,  "be  to  understand  thoroughly  what 
you  undertake  to  write  about.  That  will  give  you  copi- 
ousness of  words,  and  supply  you  with  true  and  natural 
sentiments.  Then  will  it  he  found  how  your  language 
lives  and  breathes,  how  it  excites  and  hurries  away  the 
Teader,  and  how  it  is  a  just  image  of  your  own  mind. 
Nor  will  that  be  less  genuine  which  you  add  to  your 
own  by  imitation." 

6.  The  Ciceronianus,  however,  goes  in  some  passages 
beyond  the  limited  subject  of  Latin  style.  The  oontro- 
-versy  bad  some  reference  to  the  division  between  the 
men  of  learning  and  the  men  of  taste,  between  the  lovers 
of  the  solid  and  of  the  brilliant,  in  some  measure  also  to 
that  between  Christianity  and  Paganism,  a  garb  which 
the  incredulity  of  the  Italians  affected  to  put  on.  All 
the  Ciceronian  party,  except  Lougolius,  were  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Alps.*'    The  object  of  the  Italian  sclio- 

*  Though  this  la  gmarally  mid,  od  the  In  of  grmt  on,  ind  pu-ticulaitr  by 
Authority  of  Irnu  himself.  Peter  Henry  Htcpheiu,  to  tme  equalled  hi  dce- 
Baacl  is  uaetled  by  lome  Frem*  scho-    ronlui  purity  the  belt  of  the  Iulkni 
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Jars  was  to  write  pure  Latin,  to  glean  little  morsels  of 
Roman  literature,  to  talk  a  heathenish  philosophy  in 
private,  and  leave  the  world  to  its  own  abuses.  That  of 
Erasmus  was  to  make  men  wiser  and  better  by  wit, 
sense,  and  learning. 

7.  Julius  Ceesar  Scaligor  wrote  against  the  Cicero- 
nian us  with  all  that  unmannerly  invective  Bua^-l 
which  is  the  disgrace  of  many  scholars,  and  lnvsS™ 
very  much  bis  own.  His  vanity  blinded  him  *s*i»t  k- 
to  what  was  then  obvious  to  Europe,  that,  with  consi- 
derable learning,  and  still  better  parts,  he  was  totally 
unworthy  of  being  named  with  the  first  man  in  the  lite- 
rary republic.  Nor  in  fact  had  he  much  right  to  take 
up  the  cause  of  the  Ciceronian  purists,  with  whom  he 
had  no  pretension  to  be  reckoned,  though  his  reply  to 
Erasmus  is  not  ill-written.  It  consists  chiefly  in  a  vin- 
dication of  Cicero's  life  and  writings  against  some  pas- 
sages in  the  Ciceronianns  which  seem  to  affect  them, 
scarcely  touching  the  question  of  Latin  style.  Erasmus 
made  no  answer,  and  thus  escaped  the  danger  of  reta- 
liating on  Scaligor  in  his  own  phrases. 

8.  The  devotedness  of  the  Italians  to  Cicero  was  dis- 
played in  a  more  useful  manner  than  by  this  Edttinuof 
olose  imitation.     Pietro  Vettori  (better  known  CScao- 

as  Tictorius),  professor  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature 
at  Florence,  published  an  entire  edition  of  the  great 
orator's  writings  in  1634.  But  this  was  soon  surpassed 
by  a  still  more  illustrious  scholar,  Paulus  Mauritius,  son 
of  Aldus,  and  his  successor  in  the  printing-house  at 
Venice.  His  edition  of  Cicero  appeared  in  1540 — the 
most  important  which  had  hitherto  been  published  of 
any  ancient  author.  In  fact,  the  notes  of  Mauritius, 
which  were  subsequently  very  much  augmented,'  form 
at  this  day  in  great  measure  the  basis  of  interpretation 
and  illustration  of  Cicero,  as  what  are  called  the  Vari- 
orum editions  will  show.    A  further  accession  to  Cice- 

rod  Plnlai  Mwiollm  own)  him  as  tug  lslptali  St  CumpuiK  Bayle,  art  Bmrel. 
muter,  Id  one  of  his  epiaUej :  Ego  lb  Naif  A.  The  letters  of  Bannl,  written 
Ilk)  maximum  habebam  bmefldiuzi,  quod    with  gnat  purity,    were  published  Id 
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ronian  literature  was  made  by  Nizolius  in  his  Observa- 
tiones  in  M.  Tullium  Ciceronem,  1535.  This  title  hardly 
indicates  that  it  is  a  dictionary  of  Ciceronian  words, 
with  examples  of  their  proper  senses.  The  later  and 
improved  editions  bear  the  title  of  Thesaurus  Cieero- 
nianus.  I  find  no  critical  work  in  this  period  of  greater 
extent  and  labour  than  that  of  Scaliger  de  Cassis  Latins 
Linguae — by  "  eausis  "  meaning  its  prinoiples.  It  relates 
much  to  the  foundations  of  the  language,  or  the  rules  by 
which  its  various  peculiarities  have  been  formed.  He 
corrects  many  alleged  errors  of  earlier  writers,  and  some- 
times of  Valla  himself — enumerating,  rather  invidiously, 
634  of  such  errors  in  an  index.  In  this  book  he  shows 
much  acuteness  and  judgment. 

9.  The  Genial  es  Dies  of  Alexander  ab  Alexandra,  a 
Aknodn  Neapolitan  lawyer,  published  in  1522,  are  on 
tb  aTpi-  the  model  of  AuJus  Qellius,  a  repertory  of  mis- 
*ndre-       cellaneous  learning,  thrown  together  without 

arrangement,  on  every  subject  of  Roman  philology  and 
antiquities.  The  author  had  lived  with  the  scholars  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  even  remembered  Philelphus  ; 
but  his  own  reputation  seems  not  to  have  been  extensive, 
at  least  through  Europe.  "  He  has  known  every  one," 
says  Erasmus,  in  a  letter ;  "  no  one  knows  who  be  is."  * 
The  Oeniales  Dies  has  had  better  success  in  later  ages 
than  most  early  works  of  criticism,  a  good  edition  having 
appeared,  with  Variorum  notes,  in  1673.  It  gives,  like 
the  Lectiones  Antiqute  of  Cselius  Bbodiginus,  an  idea  of 
the  vast  extent  to  which  the  investigation  of  Latin  anti- 
quity had  been  already  carried. 

10.  A  very  few  hooks  of  the  same  class  belong  to  this 
woAam  P6"0"*;  ""d  mav  Reserve  mention,  although 
Emmo™  long  since  superseded  by  the  works  of  those 
■otiquiiitt.  (q  wnom  we  iave  just  alluded,  and  who  filled 

up  and  corrected  their  outline.  Marli&nus  on  the  Topo- 
graphy of  Rome,  1534,  is  admitted,  though  with  some 
hesitation,  by  Graevius  into  his  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum 

UtanUj- 
In.  Tin 

Omnibus    look  (be  talk  of  niUng  cr 

nloiy,  comcUng  ma 
■hfch  Ibej  mntelud. 
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Romanarum,  while  lie  absolutely  sets  aside  the  preceding 
labours  of  Blondus  Flavins  and  Pomponius  Lsetus.  The 
Fasti  Consulares  were  first  published  by  Marlianus  in 
1549  ;  and  a  work  on  the  same  subject  in  1550  -was  the 
earliest  production  of  the  great  Sigonius.  Before  these 
the  memorable  events  of  Roman  history  had  not  been 
critically  reduced  to  a  chronological  series.  A  treatise 
by  Raphael  of  Volterra,  de  Magistratibus  et  Sacerdotibus 
Romanorum,  is  very  inaccurate  and  superficial/  Mazo- 
chius,  a  Roman  bookseller,  was  the  first  who,  in  1521, 
published  a  oolleotion  of  inscriptions.  This  was  very 
imperfect,  and  full  of  false  monuments.  A  better  ap- 
peared in  Germany  by  the  care  of  Apianus,  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Ingoldstadt,  in  1534.' 

11,  It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  elder  and  more 
copious  fountain  of  ancient  lore,  the  Greek  Ian-  0KeklM 
guage,  would  slake  thethirstof  Italian  scholars  siudiedin 
as  readily  as  the  Latin,  No  local  association,  iMj' 
no  patriotic  sentiment,  could  attach  them  to  that  study. 
Greece  itself  no  longer  sent  out  a  Lascaris  or  a  Musurus ; 
subdued,  degraded,  barbarous  in  language  and  learning, 
alien,  above  all,  by  insuperable  enmity,  from  the  church, 
she  had  ceased  to  be  a  living  guide  to  her  own  treasures. 
Hence  we  may  observe,  even  already,  not  a  diminution, 
but  a  less  accelerated  increase,  of  Greek  erudition  in 
Italy.  Two,  however,  among  the  most  considerable 
editions  of  Greek  authors,  in  point  of  labour,  that  the 
century  produced,  are  the  Galen  by  Andrew  of  Asola  in 
1525,  and  the  Eustathius  from  the  press  of  Bladus  at 
Rome  in  1542.k  We  may  add,  as  first  editions  of  Greek 
authors,  Epictetus,  at  Venice,  in  1628,  and  Arrian  in 
1535;  Lilian,  at  Rome,  in  1545.  The  Etymologieum 
Magnum  of  Phavorinus,  whose  real  name  was  Guarino, 
published  at  Rome  in  1523,  was  of  some  importance 
while  no  lexicon  but  the  very  defective  one  of  Craston 
had  been  printed.  The  Etymologieum  of  Phavorinus, 
however,  is  merely  "a  compilation  from  Hesychius, 
Sniilas,  Phrynichus,  Harpoeration,  Eustathius,  the  Ety- 
mologica,  the  lexicon  of  Philemon,  some  treatises  of 
Trypho,  Apollonius,  and  other  grammarians  and  various 

'  It  Is  published  in  Sallengre,  Novns    IntcrfpHonnin. 
Thcunrai  Aatiqiiit..  vol.  ill.  b  GnaiwelTi    Early  Parisian   Greek 

V  Burmann.  prefat  in  Grater,  Corpus    Pleas,  p.  14 
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scholiasts.  It  is  valuable  as  famishing  several  important 
corrections  of  the  authors  from  whom  it  was  collected, 
and  not  a  few  extracts  from  unpublished  grammarians.1 

12.  Of  the  Italian  scholars,  Yettori,  already  mentioned, 
._  ,  seems  to  have  earned  the  highest  reputation  for 
cUrtcm  his  skill  in  Greek.  But  there  was  no  oonsider- 
b*ndn«'  able  town  in  Italy,  besides  the  regular  univer- 
sities, where  public  instruction  in  the  Greek  as  well  an 
Latin  tongue  was  not  furnished,  and  in  many  cases  by 
professors  of  fine  taste  and  recondite  learning,  whoso 
names  were  then  eminent — such  as  Bonamico,  Hizzoli, 
Parrhasio,  Oorrado,  and  Maffei,  commonly  called  Raphael 
of  Volterra.  Yet,  according  to  Tirabosohi,  something- 
was  still  wanting  to  secure  these  schools  from  the  too 
frequent  changes  of  teachers,  which  the  hope  of  better 
salaries  produced,  and  to  give  the  students  a  more  vigor- 
ous emulation  and  a  more  uniform  scheme  of  discipline." 
This  was  to  be  supplied  by  the  followers  of  Ignatius 
Loyola.  But  their  interference  with  education  in  Italy 
did  not  begin  in  quite  so  early  a  period  as  the  present, 

13.  If  we  cross  the  Alps,  and  look  at  the  condition  of 

learning  in  countries  which  we  left  in  152t> 
hi>  comi  rapidly  advancing  on  the  footsteps  of  Italy,  we 
odOtwIl  eaa'^  "^  that,  except  in  purity  of  Latin  style, 
both  France  and  Germany  were  now  capable  of 
entering  tbe  lists  of  fair  competition.  France  possessed, 
by  general  confession,  the  most  profound  Greek  scholar 
in  Europe,  Budtens.  If  this  could  before  nave  been  in 
doubt,  he  raised  himself  to  a  pinnacle  of  philological 
glory  by  his  Commentarii  Lingua;  Graces,  Paris,  1529. 
The  publications  of  the  chief  Greek  authors  by  Aldus, 
which  we  have  already  specified,  had  given  a  compass 
of  reading  to  the  scholars  of  this  period  which  those  of 
the  fifteenth  century  could  not  have  possessed.  But, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Etymologioum  of  Fhavorinus,. 
just  mentioned,  no  attempt  had  been  made  by  a  native 
of  western  Europe  to  interpret  the  proper  meaning  of 
Greek  words — even  he  had  confined  himself  to  compiling 

i  Qurterly  Jfeview,  vol.  nil.;  Res-  k  VoL  vlil.  1)4;  X-  31*.    Gtagufiie,. 

ue'i  Lw,  eh.  xL    Stephens  is  said  to  vil.  233.  bu  copied  Ttrnboschla  account. 

Iiiivl  inserted  many  parts  of  this  Lexicon  of  these  accomplished  teacbern  with  iittla 

at  Onarino  in  his  Thesanras.    NLcerai,  addition,  and  probably  with  no  knowledge- 
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from  the  grammarians.  In  this  large  and  celebrated 
treatise  Budseus  has  established  the  interpretation  of  a 
great  part  of  the  language.  All  later  critics  write  in  his 
praise.  There  will  never  be  another  Budteus  in  France, 
says  Joseph  Bcaliger,  the  most  envious  and  detracting, 
though  the  most  learned,  of  the  tribe."  But,  referring 
to  what  Bullet  and  Blount  have  collected  from  older 
writers,1  we  will  here  insert  the  character  of  these  com- 
mentaries which  an  eminent  living  scholar  has  given. 

14.  "  This  great  work  of  Buttons  has  been  the  text- 
bookand  common  storehouse  of  succeeding  lexi-  iUd»- 
cographers.  But  a  great  objection  to  its  general  rater. 
use  was  its  want  of  arrangement  His  observations  on 
the  Greek  language  are  thrown  together  in  the  manner 
of  a  commonplace- book,  an  inconvenience  which  is  im- 
perfectly remedied  by  an  alphabetical  index  at  the  end. 
His  authorities  and  illustrations  are  chiefly  drawn  from 
the  prose  writers  of  Greece,  the  historians,  orators,  and 
fathers.  With  the  poets  he  seems  to  have  had  a  lees  in- 
timate acquaintance.  His  interpretations  are  mostly 
correct,  and  always  elegantly  expressed ;  displaying  an 
union  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature  which  renders  his 
i  equally  useful  to  the  students  of  both 
The  peculiar  value  of  this  work  consists  in 
the  full  and  exact  account  which  it  gives  of  the  Greek 
legal  and  forensic  terms,  both  by  literal  interpretation 
and  by  a  comparison  with  the  corresponding  terms  in 
Roman  jurisprudence.  So  copious  and  exact  in  this  de- 
partment of  the  work,  that  no  student  can  read  the 
Greek  orators  to  the  best  advantage  unless  he  consults 
the  Commentaries  of  Budteus.  It  appears  from  the  Greek 
epistle  subjoined  to  the  work  that  the  illustration  of  the 
forensic  language  of  Athens  and  Borne  was  originally  all 
that  his  plan  embraced ;  and  that,  when  circumstances 
tempted  him  to  extend  the  limits  of  his  work,  this  still 
continued  to  be  his  chief  objoot."  * 

■'  Sallgernu,  1.  33.  u  i  ami  void  may  raggett  tit  transi- 

■  Baillet,   Jugenwn  d«  Sarins,   il.  lion.    Sic  ailm,  he  saja,  b»  cefmaco- 

3Jit  (Anut.  mi) ;  Blount.  In  Budno.  tarioa  acrlbara  lotUtulmTU,  lit  qnkquld 

°  Quarterly  Review.  Tok  ulL.  Hi  H-  In  unHnem  Hrinnque  atrtbendl  Incur. 

tide  ucribed  to  tic  btabop  of  London,  rent,  vel  ex  direrticnlo  quad  obviam  w 

TlieComraciiUrirfl  of  BndEUE  Mi  written  oflerret.  Id  id  digredL     A  large  portion 

Id  a  ¥ery  rambling  and  desultory  man.  of  wbit  it  valuable  In  this  work  baa  bean 

her,  rinTlnp  from  one  fubject  to  another  truererred  by  Stephana  to  hut  Tbeaaa- 
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1 5.  These  Commentaries  of  Budteus  stand  not  only  far 
above  anything  else  in  Greek  literature  before 
g5^„,  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  are 
mat  i»i-   alone  in  their  class.     What  comes  next,  bat  at 
"""■        a  vast  interval,  is  the  Greek  grammar  of  Cle- 
nardns,  printed  at  Louvain  in  1530.     It  was,  however, 
much  beyond  Budteus  in  extent  of  circulation,  and  pro- 
bably, for  this  reason,  in  general  utility.     This  grammar 
was  continually  reprinted  with  successive  improvements, 
and,  defective  as,  especially  in  its  original  state,  it  must 
have  been,  was  far  more  perspicuous  than  that  of  Gaza, 
though  not,  perhaps,  more  judicious  in  principle.     It 
was  for  a  long  time  commonly  used  in  Franco,  and  is  in 
fact  the  principal  basis  of  those  lately  or  still  in  use 
among  us,  such  as  the  Eton  Greek  grammar.     The  proof 
of  this  is,  that  they  follow  Clenardus  in  most  of  his  inno- 
vations,   and  too  frequently   for  mere  aooident  in  the 
choice  of  instances.11     The  account  of  syntax  in  this 
grammar,  as  well  as  that  of  Gaza,  is  veiy  defective.     A 


m  Gaia,  our  papular  grararoeri  literary  history.  Bui  certainly  the  gnuc 

leem  In  general  to  have  followed  him.  inarofClenardrttdMiraooQelderablyrrDii] 

Hotalljirathiitliiih.Td<lf»wnuphi!o™  ihitofOu^b;d)>llngnigblT«connci*d 

for  the.  tub  of  his  private  popiU.     BalUet  from  iimple  nouns,   as  separate,  decks]. 

otaervea  that  the  grammar  of  Clenanius.  atone,  surely  a  great  error ;  and  by  dlvld- 

notirlthatamiirig   too    mediocrity   of   bla  log  the  conjugations  of  verbs  Into  thir- 

laaming,  has  had  mora  success  than  any  teen,  Tldch  Gala  mafcea  bat  four,  ending 

□tiier;  those  vrho  hare  followed  having  in  *»,  add  one  in  u«.   The  choice  of  words 

mc*Uy  confined  themselves  to  correcting  for  eiamplea  with  Clcnardua  io  very  often 

1L1M.    Tbia  la  certainty  Irne,  aa  far  aa  though  not  io  constantly  la  I  bad  at  first 

Eoajjaod  fa  concerned,  though  the  Eton  •opposed.    It  would  be  eaay  to  point  on 

grammar  la  In  some  degree  an  Improve-  rule*  In  that  grammarian  which  have  been 
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better  treatise,  in  this  respect,  is  by  Varenius  of  Malines, 
Syn  taxis  Lingnsa  Grteon,  printed  at  Louvain  about  1532. 
Another  Greek  grammar  by  Tergara,  a  native  of  Spain, 
has  been  extolled  by  some  of  the  older  critics,  and  de- 
preciated by  others.''  A  Greek  lexicon,  of  which  the 
first  edition  was  printed  at  Basle  in  1537,  is  said  to 
abound  in  faults  and  inaccuracies  of  every  description. 
The  character  given  of  it  by  Henry  Stephens,  even  when 
it  had  been  enlarged,  if  not  improved,  does  not  speak 
much  for  the  means  that  the  scholars  of  this  age  had 
possessed  in  labouring  for  the  attainment  of  Greek 
lear 


16.  The  most  remarkable  editions  of  Greek  authors 
from  the  Parisian  press  were  those  of  Aristo-  saaam 
phanes  in  1528,  and  of  Sophocles  in  1529;  the  ota™* 
former  printed  by  Gonrmont,  the  latter  by  m0u™- 
OolinnBus ;  the  earliest  edition  of  Dionysius  Halicar- 
nassensis  in  1546,  and  of  Dio  Cassius  in  1548  ;  both  by 
Bobert  Stephens.  The  first  Greek  edition  of  the  Ele- 
ments of  Euclid  appeared  at  Basle  in  1533,  of  Diogenes 
Laertius  the  same  year,  of  five  books  of  Kodoms  in 
1539,  of  Josephusinl544;  the  first  of  Polybius  in  1530, 
at  Haguenau.  Besides  these  editions  of  classical  authors, 
Basil,  and  other  of  the  Greek  fathers,  occupied  the  press 
of  Frobenius,  under  the  superintendence  of  Erasmus. 
The  publications  of  Latin  authors  by  Badius  Ascensius 
continued  till  his  death  in  1535.  Colitueus  began  to 
print  his  small  editions  of  the  same  class  at  Paris  about 
1521,  They  are  in  that  cursive  character  which  Aldus 
had  first  employed."    The  number  of  such  editions,  both 


e  Fwltlta,  1 660."  followi  la  he  enlarged  ■ 

Antonio,  Blbl.  Nov*.  to  1SE«,  when  the  lest  that  bid  been 

'  H.  SUpbanni  de  typographic  hub  enriched  bj  hit  addition  appeared  at 

italn.    (leaner  hlnuelf  ufi  of  thin  leii-  Bule.     Caterum  hoc  anno,   quo  hsc 

cos,  which   sometimes  bore   hln   name;  pcrtho,    1(63,    Genevas    prodllsfn    audio 

n  Grreco-Lati-  longo    c 
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ill  Franco  and  Germany,  became  far  mote  considerable 
than  in  the  preceding  age.  They  are  not,  however,  in 
general,  much,  valued  for  correctness  of  text ;  nor  had 
many  considerable  critics  even  in  Latin  philology  yet 
^^  appeared  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.      Robert 

■wraaof  Stephens  stands  almost  alone,  Who,  by  the 
k-8"!*"0*- publication  of  his  Thesaurus  in  1535,  aug- 
mented in  a  subsequent  edition  of  1543,  may  be  said  to 
have  made  an  epoch  in  this  department  of  literature. 
The  preceding  dictionaries  of  Calepio  and  other  com- 
pilers had  been  limited  to  an  interpretation  of  single 
words,  sometimes  with  reference  to  passages  in  the 
authors  who  had  employed  them.  This  produced,  on 
the  one  hand,  perpetual  barbarisms  and  deviations  from 
purity  of  idiom,  while  it  gave  rise  in  some  to  a  fastidious 
hypercriticism,  of  which  Valla  had  given  an  example.* 
Stephens  first  endeavoured  to  exhibit  the  proper  use  of 
words,  not  only  in  all  the  anomalies  of  idiom,  but  in 
every  delicate  variation  of  sense  to  which  the  pure  taste 
and  subtle  discernment  of  the  best  writers  had  adapted 
them.  Such  an  analysis  is  perhaps  only  possible  with. 
respect  to  a  language  wherein  the  extant  writers,  and 
especially  those  who  have  acquired  authority,  are  very 
limited  in  number;  and  even  in  Latin,  the  most  exten- 
sive dictionary,  such  as  has  grown  up  long  since  the 
days  of  Robert  Stephens,  under  the  hands  of  Gesner, 
Porcellini,  and  Facoiolati,  or  such  as  might  still  improve 
upon  their  labour,  could  only  approach  an  unattainable 

Eerfeotion.  What  Stephens  himself  achieved  would  now 
a  deemed  far  too  defective  for  general  use;  yet  it 
afforded  the  means  of  more  purity  in  style  than  any  could 
in  that  age  have  reached  without  unwearied  exertion. 
Accordingly  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  while  a  very 
few  scholars,  chiefly  in  Italy,  had  acquired  a  facility  and 
exactness  of  language  which  has  seldom  been  surpassed, 
the  general  stylo  retained  a  great  deal  of  barbarism,  and 
neither  in  single  words,  nor  always  in  mere  grammar, 
can  bear  a  critical  eye.  Erasmus  is  often  incorrect, 
epeoially  in  his  epistles,  and  says  modestly  of  himself 
in  the  Ciceroni  anus,  that  he  is  hardly  to  be  named  among 
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writers  at  all,  unless  blotting  a  great  deal  of  paper  with 
ink  is  enough  to  make  one.  He  is  however  among  the 
"beat  of  his  contemporaries,  if  a  vast  command  of  Latin 
phrase,  and  a  spirited  employment  of  it,  may  compensate 
for  some  want  of  accuracy.  Budteus,  as  has  been  already 
said,  is  hard  and  unpolished.  Vivos  assumes  that  he  has 
written  his  famous  and  excellent  work  on  the  corruption 
of  the  sciences  with  some  elegance  ;  but  this  he  says  in 
language  which  hardly  warrants  the  boast."  In  fact  he 
is  by  uo  means  a  good  writer.  But  Melanohthon  ex- 
celled Erasmus  by  far  in  purity  of  diction  and  correct- 
ness of  classical  taste.  With  him  we  may  place  Calvin 
in  his  Institutes,  aud  our  countryman  Sir  John  Choke, 
as  distinguished  from  most  other  Cisalpine  writers  by 
the  merit  of  what  is  properly  called  style.  The  praise, 
however,  of  writing  pure  Latin,  or  the  pleasure  of 
reading  it,  is  dearly  bought  when  accompanied  by  such 
vacuity  of  sense  as  we  experience  in  the  elaborate 
epistles  of  Faulus  Manutius,  and  the  Ciceronian  school 
in  Italy. 

1 7.  Francis  I.  has  obtained  a  glorious  title,  the  Father 
of  French  literature.  The  national  propensity  -^  _ 
(or  what  once  was  such)  to  extol  kings  may  kming  in 
have  had  something  to  do  with  this;  for  we  &•"«. 
never  say  the  same  of  Henry  VIII.  In  the  early  part 
of  his  reign  he  manifested  a  design  to  countenance 
ancient  literature  by  public  endowments.  War,  and  un- 
successful war,  sufficiently  diverted  bis  mind  from  this 
scheme.  But  in  1531,  a  season  of  peace,  he  established 
the  royal  college  of  three  languages  in  the  university  of 
Paris,  which  cud  not  quite  deserve  its  name  till  the 
foundation  of  a  Latin  professorship  in  1534.  Vatable 
was  the  first  professor  of  Hebrew,  and  Danes  of  Greek. 
In  1545  it  appears  that  there  were  three  professors  of 
Hebrew  in  the  royal  college,  three  of  Greek,  one  of 
Latin,  two  of  mathematics,  one  of  medicine,  and  one  of 
philosophy.  But  this  college  hod  to  encounter  the 
jealousy  of  (he  university,  tenacious  of  its  ancient  pri- 

°  Nltoron  pnetcre*  imnooU  addldl    cognition?  MhurMwrenl ;  quod  tucttirai 
aUqnem,  et  quod  ihd exptdlnt  ™  ]    '     """         """    ±-JJ-  -'—'—-■  '-'— ■■"-— 
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vileges,  which  it  fancied  to  be  trampled  upon,  and  sti- 
mulated by  the  hatred  of  the  pretended  philosopher, 
the  scholastic  dialecticians,  against  philological  litera- 
ture. They  tried  to  get  the  parliament  on  their  side, 
but  that  body,  however  averse  to  innovation,  of  which 
it  gave  in  this  age,  and  long  afterwards,  many  egregious 
proofs,  was  probably  restrained  by  the  king's  known 
favour  to  learning  from  obstructing  the  new  college  as 
much  as  the  university  desired.1  Danes  had  a  colleague 
and  successor  as  Greek  professor  in  a  favourite  pupil  of 
Sudanis,  and  a  good  scholar,  Toussain,  who  handed  down 
the  lamp  in  1547  to  one  far  more  eminent,  Tnrnebue. 
Under  such  a  succession  of  instructors  it  may  be  natur- 
ally presumed  that  the  knowledge  of  Greek  would  make 
some  progress  in  France.  And  no  doubt  the  great 
scholars  of  the  next  generation  were  chiefly  trained 
under  these  men.  But  the  opposition  of  many,  and  the 
coldness  almost  of  all,  in  the  ecclesiastical  order,  among 
whom  that  study  ought  principally  to  have  flourished, 
impeded  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  it  has  perhaps  ever 
since,  the  diffusion  of  Grecian  literature  in  all  countries 
of  the  Romish  communion.  W©  do  not  find  much  evi- 
dence of  classical,  at  least  of  Greek,  learning  in  any  uni- 
versity of  France,  except  that  of  Paris,  to  which  students 
repaired  from  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom.'  But  a  few 
once  distinguished  names  of  the  age  of  Francis  I.  deserve 
to  be  mentioned.  William  Cop,  physician  to  the  king, 
and  John  Uuel,  one  of  the  earliest  promoters  of  botanical 
science,  the  one  translator  of  Galen,  the  other  of  Dios- 
corides ;  Lazarus  Baif,  a  poet  of  some  eminence  in  that 
age,  who  rendered  two  Greek  tragedies  into  French 
verse,  with  a  few  rather    more  obscure,  such  as  Petit, 

in  1630  am-  Hebrew  ml  Greek  to  praiseworthy  m 

1.  Scrlpton  alllralaiidortlodoitheQloglan!,  disposed. 

od  without  Greek  to  maintain  tbe  tnrtoUMe  authority  of 

.    echor  cannot  ex-  tba  Volga!-.     Ounthi.  as  Fleuiy,  Hist, 

plain  thoeplatlesndpwpelwil.liQuttfieK  EcclAiiut,  ikvIL  131    See  also  Halliard, 

jMigoagM.    In  tbe  nunc  rear  they  mm-  Hurt,  da  Fruvoli  I.,  vi.  3S». 

mooed  naumandV.lalilewitti  two  mo™  J  We  Bud,  bowarar,  thai  a  Greek  nod 

to  appear  In  parliament,  that  they  might  latin  1011001  wai  set  op  In  the  diocese  of 

be  forbidden  to  explain  Scripture  by  tba  Sadolet   (Carpentrai).   .boot   1533 :   ba 

Greek  and  Hebrew  wltboat  permission  endeaYonred  to  procure  a  coaster  from 

of  tbe  onlwralt/s  or  to  ear  tbe  Hebrew  Italy,  and  seems,  bra  letter  0!  tbe  year 

"TtteGrwKumurfio.lHittheysbonld  IS*",  to  ban  SDnateded.     Mai.  Eput, 

tnjon  the  credit  of  the  Vnkauta.    Thar  lib.  fcs.  and  irt. 
admitted,  bswenr,   that  the  study  of 
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Pin,  Deloin,  De  Chatel,  who  are  cursorily  mentioned  in 

literary  history,  or  to  whom  Erasmus  sometimes  alludes. 
Let  us  not  forget  John  Grollier,  a  gentleman  who,  having 
filled  with  honour  some  public  employments,  became 
the  first  perhaps  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  who  formed  a 
very  extensive  library  and  collection  of  medals.  He 
was  the  friend  and  patron  of  the  learned  during  a  long 
life ;  a  character  little  affected  in  that  age  by  private 
persons  of  wealth  on  the  leas  sunny  side  of  the  Alps. 
Grollier's  library  was  not  wholly  sold  till  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century." 

18.  In  Spain  the  same  dislike  of  innovation  stood  in 
the  way.  Greek  professorships  existed,  how-  L™,b,g 
ever,  in  the  universities ;  and  Nunnes,  usually  i»sp«in. 
called  Pinoianns  (from  the  Latin  name  for  the  city  of 
Valladolid),  a  disciple  of  Lebrixa,  whom  he  surpassed, 
taught  the  language  at  Alcala,  and  afterwards  at  Sala- 
manca. He  was  the  most  learned  man  whom  Spain  had 
possessed;  and  his  edition  of  Seneca,  in  1536,  has  ob- 
tained the  praise  of  Lipsius.*  Eesende,  the  pupil  of 
Arias  Barbosa  and  Lebrixa  in  Greek,  has  been  termed 
the  restorer  of  letters  in  Portugal.  None  of  the  writing^ 
of  Resende,  except  a  Latin  grammar,  published  in  1540, 
fall  within  the  present  period ;  but  he  established,  about 
1531,  a  school  at  Lisbon,  and  one  afterwards  at  Evora, 
where  Est&co,  a  man  rather  better  known,  was  educated.11 
School  divinity  and  canon  law  over-rode  all  liberal 
studies  throughout  the  Peninsula,  of  which  the  catalogue 
of  books  at  the  end  of  Antonio's  Bibliotheca  Nova  is  a 
sufficient  witness. 

19.  The  first  effects  of  the  great  religious  schism  in 
Germany  were  not  favourable  to  classical  litera-   ™_hof 
ture."      An  all-absorbing  subject  left  neitiier  Eefonm- 
relish  nor  leisure  for  human  studies.     Those  JJj^JJL 
who  had  made  the  greatest  advances  in  learn- 
ing were  themselves  generally  involved  in  theological 
controversy ;  and,  in  some  countries,  had  to  encounter 
either  personal  suffering  on  account  of  their  opinions, 
or,  at  least,  the  jealousy  of  a  church  that  hated  the  ad- 
vance of- knowledge.     The  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew  was  always  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  hetero- 
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doiy.  In  Italy,  where  classical  antiquity  was  the  chief 
object,  this  dread  of  learning  could  not  subsist.  But 
few  learned  much  of  Greek  in  these  parte  of  Europe 
without  some  reference  to  theology,''  especially  to  the 
grammatical  interpretation,  of  the  Scriptures.  In  those 
ports  which  embraced  the  Reformation  a  still  more 
threatening  danger  arose  from  the  distempered  fanaticism 
of  its  adherents.  Men  who.  interpreted  the  Scripture  by 
the  Spirit  could  not  think  human  learning  of  much  value- 
in  religion ;  and  they  were  as  little  likely  to  perceive 
any  other  advantage  it  could  possess.  There  seemed, 
indeed,  a  considerable  peril  that  through  the  authority 
of  Carlostadt,  or  even  of  Luther,  the  lessons  of  Crocus- 
and  Mosellauus  would  be  totally  forgotten.*  And  this, 
would  very  probably  have  been  the  case  if  one  man, 
Helanohthon,  had  not  perceived  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving human  learning  as  a  bulwark  to  theology  itself 
against  the  wild  waves  of  enthusiasm.  It  was  owing 
to  him  that  both  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Ian  - 
guages,  and  that  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  were 
maintained  in  Germany.'  Nor  did  his  activity  content 
itself  with  animating  the  universities.  The  schools  of 
preparatory  instruction,  which  had  hitherto  furnished 
merely  the  elements  of  grammar,  throwing  the  whole 
burthen  of  philological  learning  on  the  universities, 
began  before  the  middle  of  the  century  to  be  improved 
by  Melanchthon,  with  the  assistance  of  a  friend,  even 
superior  to  him,  probably,  in  that  walk  of  literature, 
Joachim  Cameranus.  "  Both  these  great  men,"  says 
Eiohhom,  "laboured  upon  one  plan,  upon  the  same 
principle,  and  with  equal  zeal ;  theywere,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  the  fathers  of  that  pure  taste  and  solid  learning 
by  which  the  next  generation  was  distinguished." 
Under  the  names  of  Lyceeum  or  Gymnasium,  these 
German  schools  gave  a  more  complete  knowledge  of 
the  two  languages,  and  sometimes  the  elements  of  phi- 
losophy.* 

4  Emm.  Ad**,  dill.  !•.  c.  t.  f  i.  luHbUHo  lint  lactam]  on  the  Philippics. 
Vive*,  "pod  Melneu,  Vergl.  der  SltWn,     of   DranoathtDO,  In    1S31.   he  hid  but 
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20.  We  derive  some  acquaintance  with  the  state  of 
education  in  this  age  from  the  writings  of  John 
Sturm,  than  whom  scarce  any  one  more  contri-  ^Sai 
buted  to  the  cause  of  letters  in  Germany.     He  ^^™™ 
became  in  1536,  and  continued  for  above  forty 

years,  rector  of  a  celebrated  school  at  Strasburg.  Seve- 
ral treatises  on  education,  especially  one,  De  Litcrarum 
Ludis  recte  instituendis,  bear  witness  to  his  assiduity. 
If  the  scheme  of  classical  instruction  which  he  has  here 
laid  down  may  be  considered  as  one  actually  in  use, 
there  was  a  solid  structure  of  learning  erected  in  the 
early  years  of  life,  which  none  of  our  modern  academies 
would  pretend  to  emulate.  Those  who  feel  any  curiosity 
about  the  details  of  this  course  of  education,  which  seems 
almost  too  rigorous  for  practice,  will  find  the  whole  in 
Morhof  s  Polyhistor."  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  occu- 
pies the  period  of  life  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fif- 
teen, when  the  pupil  is  presumed  to  have  acquired  a 
very  extensive  knowledge  of  the  two  languages.  Trifling 
as  it  may  appear  to  take  notice  of  this  subject,  it  serves 
at  least  as  a  test  of  the  literary  pre-eminence  of  Germany. 
For  we  could,  as  I  conceive,  trace  no  such  education  in 
France,  and  certainly  not  in  England. 

21.  The  years  of  the  life  of  Camerarius  correspond  to 
those  of  the  century.  His  most  remarkable  Lwningia 
works  fall  partly  into  the  succeeding  period ;  Oamaj. 
but  many  of  the  editions  and  translations  of  Greek 
authors,  which  oocupied  his  laborious  hours,  were  pub- 
lished before  1550.  Be  was  one  of  the  first  who  knew 
enough  of  both  languages  and  of  the  subjects  treated  to 
escape  the  reproach  which  has  fallen  on  the  translators 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  His  Thuoydides,  printed  in 
1540,  was  superior  to  any  preceding  edition.  The  uni- 
versities of  Tubingen  and  Leipsic  owed  much  of  their 
prosperity  to  his  superintending  care.  Next  to  Came- 
rarius among  the  Gorman  scholars,  we  may  place  Simon 
Gryneeus,  professor  of  Greek  at  Heidelberg  in  1523,  and 
translator  of  Plutarch's  Lives.  Mioyllue,  his  successor 
in  this  office,  and  author  of  a  treatise  De  re  mctrica,  of 
which  Melanohthon  speaks  in  high  terms  of  praise,  was 
more  celebrated  than  most  of  his  countrymen  for  Latin 
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poetry.  Yet  in  this  art  he  fell  below  Eobairas  Hessns, 
■whose  merit  is  attested  by  the  friendship  of  Erasmus, 
Melanchthon,  and  Camerarius,  as  well  as  by  the  best 
verses  that  Germany  had  to  boast.  It  would  be  very 
easy  to  increase  the  list  of  scholars  in  that  empire  ;  hut 
we  should  find  it  more  difficult  to  exhaust  the  enumera- 
tion. Germany  was  not  only  far  elevated  in  literary 
progress  above  France,  hut  on  a  level,  as  we  may  fairly 
say,  with  Italy  herself.  The  university  of  Marburg  was 
founded  in  1626,  that  of  Copenhagen  in  1539,  of  Konigs- 
berg  in  1544,  of  Jena  in  1548. 

22.  We  come  now  to  investigate  the  gradual  move- 
in  Engiud  ment  of  learning  in  England,  the  state  of  which 
u™™-  about  1520  we  have  already  seen.  In  1521 
the  first  Greek  characters  appear  in  a  hook  printed  at 
Cambridge,  Linacre's  Latin  translation  of  Galen  da 
Temperamentis,  and  in  the  title-page,  but  there  only, 
of  a  treatise  rtpl  Ai^Smv,  by  Bullock.  They  are  eta- 
ployed  several  times  for  quotations  in  Linacre  de  Emen- 
date Structure  Orationis,  1524.'  This  treatise  is  chiefly 
a  series  of  grammatical  remarks  relating  to  distinctions 
in  the  Latin  language  now  generally  known.  It  must 
have  heen  highly  valuable,  and  produced  a  considerable 
effect  in  England,  where  nothing  of  that  superior  criti- 
cism had  heen  attempted.  In  order  to  judge  of  its 
proper  merit,  it  should  be  compared  with  the  antecedent 
woks  of  Valla  and  Perotti.  Every  rule  is  supported  by 
authorities  ;  and  Linacre,  I  observe,  is  far  more  cautious 
than  Valla  in  asserting  what  is  not  good  Latin,  content- 
ing himself  for  the  most  part  with  showing  what  is.  It 
has  been  remarked  that,  though  Linacre  formed  his  own 
style  on  the  model  of  Quintilian,  he  took  most  of  his 
authorities  from  Cicero.  This  treatise,  the  first-fruits  of 
English  erudition,  was  well  received,  and  frequently 
printed  on  the  Continent.  Melancb.tb.on  recommended, 
its  use  in  the  schools  of  Germany.  Linacre's  transla- 
tion of  Galen  has  been  praised  by  Sir  John  Cheke,  who 


gan»  for  IheQi  ...... 

>    rudon,  option   lector,  licet   reeeos  lb    eo    fuala  chancterib« 

TM,il  qa»  Mere  In  eiem-  ai*ctl,tHG  pu 

il  nl  tonli,  vpl  ipMUbu!,  igendum  opus 
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in  some  respecta  bears  rather  hardly  on  bis  learned  pre- 

23.  Croke,  who  became  tutor  to  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond, eon  of  Henry  VIII.,  did  not  remain  at  Cambridge 
long  after  the  commencement  of  this  period.  But  in 
1524,  Robert  Wakefield,  a  scholar  of  some  reputation; 
who  had  been  professor  in  a  German  univer-  Leclnre^ . 
sity,  opened  a  public  lecture  there  in  Greek,  uh  uni- 
on flowed  with  a  salary  by  the  king.  We  ,K^Ua*- 
know  little  individually  of  his  hearers,  but,  notwith- 
standing the  confident  assertions  of  Antony  Wood,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Cambridge  was,  during  the  whole 
of  this  reign,  at  least  on  a  level  with  the  sister  university, 
and  indeed,  to  speak  plainly,  above  it.  Wood  enume- 
rates several  persons  educated  at  Oxford  about  this  time, 
sufficiently  skilled  in  Greek  to  write  in  that  language, 
or  to  translate  from  it,  or  to  comment  upon  Greek  au- 
thors. The  list  might  be  enlarged  by  the  help  of  Pits  ; 
but  he  is  less  of  a  scholar  than  Wood.  This  much,  after 
all,  appears,  that  the  only  editions  of  classical  authors 
published  in  England  before  1540,  except  those  already 
mentioned,  are  five  of  Virgil's  Bucolics,  two  of  a  small 
treatise  of  Seneca,  with  one  of  Fublius  Sjtus  ;  all  evi- 
dently for  the  mere  use  of  school-bbyB.  We  may  add 
one  of  Cicero's  Philippics,  printed  for  Finson  in  1521 ; 
and  the  first  book  of  his  epistles  at  Oxford  in  1529. 
Lectures  in  Greek  And  Latin  were,  however,  established 
in  a  few  colleges  at  Oxford. 

24.  If  Erasmus,  writing  in  1528,  is  to  be  believed,  the 
English  boys  were  wont  to  disport  in  Greek  (, 
epigrams."  But  this  must  be  understood  aa  h^uilfbt 
only  applicable  to  a  very  few,  upon  whom  """J* 
some  extraordinary  pains  had  been  bestowed.  Thus  Sir 
Thomas  Elyot,  in  his  Governor,  first  published  in  1531, 
points  out  a  scheme  of  instruction  which  comprehends 
the  elements  of  the  Greek  language.  There  is  no  im- 
probability in  the  supposition,  and  some  evidence  to 
support  it,  that  the  masters  of  our  great  schools,  a  Lily, 
a  Cox,  an  Udal,  a  Nowell,  did  not  leave  boys  of  quick 

*  Jofcaeon't  Life  of  Iinacn.  garriivnt,  GnscU  eplgnimnulHi  doq  Iti- 

■  An  tn  credtdliMO  rnnquun  tore,  at   felldtor  tadenmt  I    DiiL  do  PnDDnti* 
■pud  Brlurmot  mut  Btdv«  purl  Greco    Hone,  p.  48,  edit.  1B2B. 
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parte  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  a  lan- 
guage they  ao  much  valued.'  It  tends  to  confirm  this 
supposition,  that  in  the  statutes  of  the  new  cathedrals 
established  by  Henry  in  1 541,  it  is  provided  that  there 
shall  be  a  grammar-school  for  each,  with  a  head  master 
"  learned  in  Latin  and  Greek."  Such  statutes,  however, 
are  not  conclusive  evidences  that  they  were  put  in  force.* 
In  the  statutes  of  Wolsey's  intended  foundation  at  Ips- 
wich, some  years  earlier,  though  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion is  amply  detailed,  we  do  not  find  it  extend  to  the 
merest  elements  of  Greek.1*  It  is  curious  to  compare 
thin  with  the  course  prescribed  by  Sturm  for  the  German 
schools. 

25.  But  English  learning  was  chiefly  indebted  for  its 
r  more  rapid  advance  to  two  distinguished  mem- 

smith  at  °  bers  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  j  Smith, 
c™nMge-  afterwards  secretary  of  state  to  Elizabeth,  and 
Choke*  The  former  began  to  read  the  Greek  lecture  in 
1533,  and  both  of  them  soon  afterwards  combined  to 
bring  in  the  true  pronunciation  of  Greek,  upon  which 
Erasmus  had  already  written.  The  early  students  of 
that  language,  receiving  their  instructions  from  natives, 
had  acquired  the  vioious  uniformity  of  sounds  belonging 
to  the  corrupted  dialect.  Reuchlin's  school,  of  which 
Molanohthon  was  one,  adhered  to  this,  and  were  called 
Itacigta,  from  the  continual  recurrence  of  the  sound  of 
Iota  in  modern  Greek,  being  thus  distinguished  from  the 
Etiste  of  Erasmus's  party.'1  Smith  and  Cheke  proved, 
by  testimonies  of  antiquity,  that  the  bitter  were  right ; 

■  Chorion,  In  lib  lite  of  Howell,  sayi 


referring  for  authority  to  ■  passage  In  menus  that  Greek  in  beginning  to 

Strrpe,  which  I  hare  not  been  1M0  to  studied  in  England. 

Had.    There  a  nothing  *t  all  Improbable  *  Werton,  111.  ass. 

In  the  tact.     These  Inqolrtes  will  be  P  Strype's   Eccleeiatlteal   Memor 

deemed  too  minute  by  some  In  (hit  age.  Appendix.  No.  SB. 


bearing  on  the  history  of  literature ;  and 

his  Greet  grammar,  fellows  Reachlin; 

anexaggeratedeetlmateof  English  learn- 

ing in  the  age  of  the  Reformation  gene- 

Ibid.   In  very  recent  publications  I  ob- 

rally prevails.    Sir  Thomas  Pope,  founder 

serve  that  attempts  have  been  made  to 

iif  Trinity  College,  Oiford.  obeories,  In  a 

set  up  again  the  "  lngnhres  soma,  M  Hind 

letter  to  Cardinal  Pole  In  150*,  that  wben 

flebile  tout "  of  the  modem  Greeks    To 
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and  "  by  this  revived  pronunciation,*  save  Strype,  "  was 
displayed  the  & ower  and  jdentifulness  of  that  language, 
the  variety  of  vowels,  the  grandeur  of  diphthongs,  the 
majesty  of  long  letters,  and  the  grace  of  distinct  speech.""" 
Certain  it  is,  that  about  this  time  some  Englishmen 
began  to  affect  a  knowledge  of  Greek.  Sir  Ralph  Sadler, 
in  his  embassy  to  the  king  of  Scotland  in  1540,  had  two 
or  three  Greek  words  embroidered  on  the  sleeves  of  his 
followers,  which  led  to  a  ludicrous  mistake  on  the  part 
of  the  Scotch  bishops.  Scotland,  however,  herself  was 
now  beginning  to  receive  light;  the  Greek  language 
was  first  taught  in  1634  at  Montrose,  which  continued 
for  many  years  to  be  what  some  call  a  flourishing  school.* 
But  the  whole  number  of  books  printed  in  Scotland 
before  the  middle  of  the  century  has  been  asserted  to  be 
only  seven.  No  classical  author,  or  even  a  grammar,  is 
among  these.' 

26.  Choice,  successor  of  Smith  as  lecturer  in  Greek  at 
Cambridge,  was  appointed  the  first  royal  pro-  °,ncceedect 
fessor  of  that  language  in  1540,  with  a  respect-  "7  choke, 
able  salary.  He  carried  on  Smith's  scheme,  if  indeed  it 
were  not  his  own,  for  restoring  the  true  pronunciation, 
in  spite  of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  bishop  Gardiner, 
chancellor  of  the  university.  This  prelate,  besides  a. 
literary  controversy  in  letters  between  himself  and  Cheke, 
published  at  Basle  in  1555,  interfered,  in  a  more  ortho- 
dox way,  by  prohibiting  the  new  style  of  speech  in  a 
decree  which,  for  its  solemnity,  might  relate   to  the 

'  Strjpa'i  Life  of  Smith,  p.  IT.    "  The  temporary   pamphlet  called   Scotland'* 

■train  I  beard  n  of  ■  higher  mood."  Complaint,  with  out  of  the  atalates  of  tlie 

I  wonder  what  author  benefit  John  Strype  kingdom,  printed  In  pursuance  of  an  act 

has  copied  01  translated  in  tola  lenience;  of  parliament  passed  la  IMu,  and  a  reli- 

for  be  never  leaves  the  ground  so  far  in  gfona  tract  bj  one  Balnavea,  eorupoae  the. 

IiSa  own  style,  teat.    [Bat  thii  list  appears  to  be  not 

*  M*Crie'i  Life  of  Knox,  1.  B,  and  quite  accurate.  A  uiUectkiu  of  pamphlets 

Note  C,  p.  341.  in  the  Scottish  dialect  1 

'TholiatlnHerbert'aHlatOTTQfPrlnt-  printodat  Edinburgh  In  1J0B, 

ing,  111.  468,  begins  with  the  breviary  of  fore  older  than  the  breviary 

the  chnrch  of  Aberdeen ;  the  font  part  going  enumeration.    Plnkertt 

printed  at  Edinburgh  In  3609,  the  second  Poems.  1703,  vol.  1.  p.  22.    Oi 

in  IS  10.    Apora  without  date,  addressed  hand,  it  Is  contended  that  n. 

to  James  V..  de  ausoepto  regal  reglmine,  Lindsay's  poems,  printed  in 
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highest  articles  of  faith.  Choke  however  in  this,  an  in 
greater  matters,  was  on  the  winning  side,  and  the  corrupt 
pronunciation  was  soon  wholly  forgotten. 

27.  Among  the  learned  men  who  surrounded  Choke 
at  Cambridge,  none  was  more  deserving  than.  A  Hicham  ; 
,  whose  knowledge  of  ancient  languages  was  not 
tbtrwaa  shown  in  profuso  quotation,  or  enveloped  in 
Jjfij1"  L&tin  phrase,  but  served  to  enrich  his  mind 
with  valuable  sense,  and  taught  him  to  transfer 
the  firmness  and  precision  of  ancient  writers  to  our  own 
English,  in  which  he  is  nearly  the  first  that  deserves  to 
bo  named,  or  that  is  now  read.  He  speaks  in  strong 
terms  of  his  university.  "  At  Cambridge  also,  in  St. 
John's  College,  in  my  time,  I  do  know  that  not  so  much 
the  good  statutes  as  two  gentlemen  of  worthy  memory, 
Sir  John  Cheke  and  Dr.  Redman,  by  their  own  example 
of  excellency  in  learning,  of  godliness  in  living,  of  dili- 
gence in  studying,  of  counsel  in  exhorting,  by  good 
order  in  all  things,  did  breed  up  so  many  learned  men 
in  that  one  college  of  St.  John's  at  one  time  as  I  believe 
the  whole  university  of  Louvain  in  many  years  was 
never  able  to  afford.'  "  Lectures  in  humanity,  that  is, 
in  classical  literature,  were,  in  1535,  established  by  the 
king's  authority  in  all  colleges  of  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford where  they  did  not  already  exist ;  and  in  the  royal 
injunctions  at  the  same  time  for  the  reformation  of 
academical  studies  a  regard  to  philological  learning  is 
enforced.' 

tout  tne  time  that  the  contrevcniy  of 
icke  and  Gardiner  began,  pnlaea  tons 

ranc  d  cpiHin.De  enumerate*  trie  lwdbu  me  learning  of  Cambridge  : — Ariatotele* 

of  Cambridge  about  1530.     Ascbam  VM  nunc  et  Plato,  quod  factum  est  etiam 

himself   under   Pember,   hominl   Onsen  Jtpud  DCfl  hk  quinquennium.  In  n*  Hague,   ■ 

ling™  IdlDlrtblH  fKultate  eiculUaalmo.  •  pneril  legun  tur  Sophocles  et  Enrtptd™ 

Tbe   otheri    ruined    tin    Day,   KedDUD,  aunt  blc  famllialiorea,  quam  elim  Plan- 

Smith,  Cheke.  Wdley,  Grind*!  (not  On  tiu  fount,  cam  to  hie  eras.    Herodotua. 

ercbblabop),  Wataon,  Haddon,  Pilkiiigtoo,  Thucjdidea,  Xenopbon,  magi*  m  ore  et 

Horn.  ChriatophenoD,  Wilaon,  Seton.  et  manlbu  omnlom  teuentur,  quam  turn 

Innnlli  alii  cicelleutl  doctrln*  pneditl.  Titua  Llitna,  be     Ibid.,  p.  14.    What 

Molt  of  these  are  men  afterward*  dla-  then  can  be  thought  of  Antony  Wood 

tingalaoed,  in  the  church  on  one  aide  or  when  be  nya,  "  Cambridge  waa  in  the 

ttH  other.    Thll  it  *  tuffldeni  refutation  aald   king's  reign   oTenspread  with   boj- 

of  Wocd'i  Idle  anertlun  of  tbe  inperfority  bariam  and  Ignorance,  u  tie  often  men- 

wbolly  otherwlae.     Aacham  h 
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28.  Antony  Wood,  though  ho  is  by  no  means  always 
consistent,  gives  rather  a  favourable  account  of  Toqd^ 
the  state  of  philological  learning  at  Oxford  in  count  It* 
the  last  yoare  of  Henry  VIII.  There  can,  in-  tefcnl- 
deed,  be  no  doubt  that  it  had  been  surprisingly  increasing 
in  all  England  through  his  reign.  More  grammar  schools, 
it  is  said  by  Knight,  were  founded  in  thirty  years  before 
the  Reformation,  meaning,  I  presume,  the  age  of  Henry, 
than  in  three  hundred  years  preceding.  But  the  sudden- 
ness with  which  the  religious  establishment  was  changed 
on  the  accession  of  Edward,  and  still  more  the  rapacity 
of  the  young  king's  council,  who  alienated  or  withheld 
the  revenues  designed  for  the  support  of  learning,  began 
to  cloud  the  prospect  before  the  year  1550/  Wood,  in 
reading  whom  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  a  strong, 
though  not  quite  avowed  bias  towards  the  old  system 
of  ecclesiastical  and  academical  government,  inveighs 
against  the  visitors  of  the  university  appointed  by  the 
crown  in  1548,  for  burning  and  destroying  valuablo 
hooks.  And  this  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  other  evi- 
dence. It  is  true  that  these  books,  though  it  was  a  vile 
act  to  destroy  them,  would  have  been  more  useful  to  the 
English  antiquary  than  to  the  classical  student.  Asoham, 
a  contemporary  Protestant,  denies  that  the  university  of 
Cambridge  declined  at  all  before  the  accession  of  Mary 
in  1553. 

29.  Edward  himself  received  a  loarned  education,  and, 
according  to  Ascham,  read  the  Ethios  of  Aris- 
totle in  Greek.    Of  the  princess  Elisabeth,  his  SnSSK  ' 
favourite  pupil,  we  have  a  similar  testimony.'  *£ih'* 
Mary  was  not  by  any  means  illiterate.     It  is 

i  Stijpe,  ii.  M»\  Todd's  Cnunner,  11.  ■fterwudt,  in  1BII,  he  wrttea  of  her  to 

33.  Sturm:    Domlna  Elliabeth   et   ego  one 

»  Of  the  king  he  sayn :  Diulectlcain  leglrau    Grace  orellonea  .S»cldnli  et 

iliilfcH,  et  none  Grwci  dlacit  Arfatotelli  Demoolhenli  rrrpi  ort^™.    Ills  prada. 

EeUco.    Eo  program   est  In  Gira  git  mini,  et  prlmo  aspecta  tarn  scienter 

linga*,nl  In  pMlofophla  Cfceronis  ex  lutclllgit  non  solum  proprleteteni  lingrun 

1S50.  Aacham,  Eplet  It.  Elliabeth  tentfanem,  popnll  scita,  conBuetmiioan 
spoke  French  and  liallan  u  well  h  et  mores  llllua  nrbla,  ut  eammopere  Ad- 
Greek  tolerably.  She  began  every  day  there  are  not  Ebnr  perwni.  In  court  or 
by  reading  tbe  Greek  Tenement,  and  college  ftn  aula,  in  acidemia},  who  know 
afterwards  the  oraUoru  or  laccntee  and  Greek  better  than  the  queen. 
tragediee   of   Sophoclet.     Some    jean  Habernua  Anglleg  reginem,  nays  Era*. 
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hardly  necessary  to  mention  Jane  Grey  and  the  wife  o*" 
Cecil.  Their  proficiency  was  such  as  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  every  one,  and  is  no  measure  of  the  age 
in  which  they  lived.  And  their  names  carry  us  on  a 
little  beyond  1650,  though  Asoham's  visit  to  the  former 
was  in  that  year. 

30.  The  reader  must  be  surprised  to  find  that,  notwith- 
standing  these  high  and  just  commendations  of 
™PiT  our  scholars,  no  Greek  grammars  or  lexicons 
j"™^1*  were  yet  printed  in  England,  and  scarcely  any 
works  in  that  or  the  Latin  language.  In  fact 
there  was  no  regular  press  in  either  university  at  tins 
time,  though  a  very  few  books  had  been  printed  in  each 
about  1520;  nor  had  they  one  till  near  the  end  of 
Elizabeth's  reign.  Reginald  Wolfe,  a  German  winter, 
obtained  a  patent,  dated  April  16,  1541,  giving  him  the 
exclusive  right  to  print  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew, 
and  also  Greek  and  Latin  grammars,  though  mixed  with 
English,  and  charts  and  maps.  But  the  only  productions, 
of  his  press  before  the  middle  of  the  century  are  two 
homilies  of  Chrysostom,  edited  by  Cheke  in  1543.  Elyot's 
Latin  and. English  Dictionary,  1538,  was  the  first,  I 
believe,  beyond  the  mere  vocabularies  of  school-boys ; 
and  it  is  itself  but  a  meagro  performance*  Latin  gram- 
mars were  of  course  so  frequently  published,  that  it  has 
not  been  worth  while  to  take  notice  of  them.  But  the 
Greek  and  Latin  lexicon  of  Hadrian  Junius,  though  de- 
dicated to  Edward  VI.,  and  said  to  have  been  compiled 
in  England  (1  know  not  how  this  could  be  the  case'), 
being  the  work  of  a  foreigner,  and  printed  at  Basle  in 
1548,  cannot  be  reckoned  as  part  of  our  stock.' 

mas  long  before  of  Catherine,  f milium  b  Wood  ascribes  to  oh  Toiler  «  Tol- 

cgregle  doctam,  cujoa  OUa  Maria  Briblt  lelua  a  tort  or  Oreck  grammar,  Progym- 

U'ns  Latinos  eplatolaa.     Thomas  Mori  nasmaU  Unguis   Orson,  dedicated  to 

dumus  nihil  aliod  quam  niusaium  eat  Edward  VI.    And  Pita,  Id  noticing  also 

domEclllran.    EptsL  uxniv.  other  works  of  the  aaipe  "ind.  says  of 

■   Elyol  boasts  that   tils  -  contains  a  this:    Habentor  MnnadiU  In  Bavaria  In 

thousand  more  Latin  words  than  wen  UbUotheca  dncslL    As  no  menUon  is 

together  in  any  one  dictionary  published  nude  or  such  a  work  by  Herbert  or 

In  this  realm  at  the  time  when  I  first  be-  rrtbdiu,  I  had  best  Inclined  to  think  its 

gen  to  write  thh  commentary."  Though  existence  apocryphal.     II  la  osrUlnlj 

far  from  being  a  good,  or  even,  according  foreign, 

to  modem  notions,  a  tolerable  dictionary,  [I  have  si 


ire  been  of  some  Talue  at  the    book  In  the  British  Mm 

Bum.     ItaUtie 

*aa  afterwards  much  ang-    la  pTogymnasmata  Gnecj 

'  Cooper.  -                                   antore  David  Tavelego  me 

lico.  Antwerp, 
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31.  It  must  appear,  on  the  whole,  that  under  Edward 
VI.  there  was  as  yet  rather  a  commendable 

desire  of  learning,  and  a  fow  vigorous  minds  at  boot!  and 
work  for  their  own  literary  improvement,  than  PJ^Ife1'' 
any  such  diffusion  of  knowledge  as  can  entitle 
us  to  claim  for  that  age  an  equality  with  the  chief  con- 
tinental nations.  The  means  of  acquiring  true  learning 
were  not  at  hand.  Few  books,  as  we  have  seen,  useful 
to  the  scholar,  had  been  published  in  England ;  those 
imported  were  of  course  expensive.  No  public  libraries 
of  any  magnitude  had  yet  been  formed  in  either  of  the 
universities;  those  of  private  men  were  exceedingly 
few.  The  king  had  a  library,  of  which  honourable  men- 
tion is  made ;  and  Cranmer  possessed  a  good  collection 
of  books  at  Lambeth,  but  I  do  not  recollect  any  other 
person  of  whom  this  is  recorded. 

32.  The  progress  of  philological  literature  in  England 
was  connected  with  that  of  the  Reformation.  Detraction 
The  learned  of  the  earlier  generation  were  not  j^J^jJ" 
all  Protestants,  but  their  disciples  were  zeal-  injury  to 
ously  such.  They  taunted  the  adherents  of  the  1™",«. 
old  religion  with  ignorance,  and  though  by  that  might 
be  meant  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures,  it  was  by  their 
own  acquaintance  with  languages  that  they  obtained 
their  superiority  in  this  respect.  And  here  I  may  take 
notice  that  we  should  be  deceived  by  acquiesoing  in  the 
strange  position  of  Warton,  that  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  in  1536  and  the  next  two  years  gave  a  great 
temporary  check  to'the  general  state  of  letters  in  Eng- 
land.0 This  writer  is  inconsistent  with  himself,  for  no 
one  had  a  greater  contempt  for  the  monastic  studies,  dia- 
lectics and  theology.  But,  as  a  desire  to  aggravate,  in 
every  possible  respect,  the  supposed  mischiefs  of  the  dis- 

1547.  It  la  dedicated  to  Edward  VI.;  copy,  which  appears  to  have  been  pre- 
and  the  dedication  I)  dated  at  Oxford,  suited  to  Edward,  he  is  called  V]  while 
KaI.J11l.uu;  but  UiepriTllege  to  print    hla  lather  waa  atlll  living.    Kiiou  nw> 

snthor  Bays  It  had  been  'written  eight  irftw;.    This  Is  < 

vean.aaweU  aa  a  LatSnirraitHnar  already  adorned  with  the 

printed.    Grm  vera  rudiments,  nondam  the  lines  aubecribi 

prodiere  In  publicum.  It  doea  not  appear  Prhidpla  Edwa 

that  Tavetegni,  called  Toiler  and  Tan-  aeitT 

lens  by  others,  was  preceptor  to  the  Cnjua  bonaa  noc 
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solution  of  monasteries  is  abundantly  manifest  in  many 
writers  later  than  Warton,  I  shall  briefly  observe,  that 
men  are  deceived,  or  deceive  others,  by  the  equivocal 
use  of  the  -word  learning.  If  good  learning,  bona  litem, 
which  for  onr  present  purpose  means  a  sound  knowledge 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  was  to  be  promoted,  there  was  no 
more  necessary  step  in  doing  so  than  to  put  down  bad 
learning,  which  is  worse  than  ignorance,  and  which  was 
the  learning  of  the  monks,  so  far  as  they  had  any  at  all. 
What  would  Erasmus  have  thought  of  one  who  should 
in  his  days  have  gravely  intimated,  that  the  abolition  of 
monastic  foundations  would  retard  the  progress  of  litera- 
ture ?  In  what  Protestant  country  was  it  accompanied 
with  such  a  consequence,  and  from  whom,  among  the 
complaints  sometimes  made,  do  we  hear  this  cause  as- 
signed P  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  in  the  violent  courses 
pursued  by  Henry  Till,  many  schools  attached  to  mo- 
nasteries were  broken  up,  and  I  do  not  think  it  im- 
possible that  the  same  occurred  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
It  is  also  to  be  fully  stated  and  kept  in  mind,  that  by  the 
Reformation  the  number  of  ecolesiastics  and  consequently 
of  those  requiring  what  was  deemed  a  literate  education 
was  greatly  reduced.  The  English  universities,  as  we 
are  well  aware,  do  not  contain  by  any  means  the  number 
of  students  that  frequented  them  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. But  are  we  therefore  a  less  learned  nation  than 
our  fathers  of  the  thirteenth  century?  Warton  seems 
to  lament,  that  "  most  of  the  youth  of  the  kingdom  be- 
took themselves  to  mechanical  or  other  illiberal  employ- 
ments, the  profession  of  letters  being  now  supposed  to 
be  without  support  or  reward."  Doubtless  many  who 
would  have  learned  the  Latin  accidence,  and  repeated 
the  breviary,  became  useful  mechanics.  But  is  this  to 
be  called,  not  rewarding  the  profession  of  letters  ?  and 
are  the  deadliest  foes  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  muses  to 
be  thus  confounded  with  their  worshippers  ?  The  loss 
of  a  few  schools  in  the  monasteries  was  well  compensated 
by  the  foundation  of  others  on  a  more  enlightened  plan 
and  with  much  better  instructors,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
some  years  the  communication  of  substantial  learning 
came  in  the  place  of  that  tincture  of  Latin  which  the  re- 
ligious  orders  had  supplied.  Warton,  it  should  be  re- 
marked, has  been  able  to  collect  the  names  of  not  more 
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■than  four  or  five  abbots  and  other  regulars,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.,  who  either  possessed  some  learning 
themselves,  or  encouraged  it  in  others. 

33.  We  may  assist  our  conception  of  the  general  state 
of  learning  in  Europe  by  looking  at  some  of  the  R^in, 
books  which  were  then  deemed  most  usefully  Te»i«. 
subsidiary  to  its  acquisition.  Besides  the  lexicons  and 
grammatical  treatises  that  have  been  mentioned,  we  have 
a  work  first  published  about  1522,  but  frequently  re- 
printed, and  in  much  esteem,  the  Officina  of  Ravigius 
Textor.  Of  this  book  Peter  Danes,  a  man  highly  cele- 
brated in  his  day  for  erudition,  speaks  as  if  it  were  an 
abundant  storehouse  of  knowledge,  admirable  for  the 
manner  of  its  execution,  and  comparable  to  any  work  of 
antiquity.  In  spite  of  this  praise,  it  is  no  more  than  a 
common-place  book  from  Latin  authors,  and  from  trans- 
lations of  the  Greek,  and  could  deserve  no  regard  except 
in  a  half-informed  generation. 

34.  A  far  better  evidence  of  learning  was  given  by 
Conrad  Gesner,  a  man  of  prodigious  erudition,   omna 

in  a' continuation  of  his  Bibliotheca  Universalis  «««*. 
(the  earliest  general  catalogue  of  books  with  an  estimate 
of  their  merits),  to  which  he  gave  the  rather  ambitious 
title  of  Pandectse  Universales,  as  if  it  were  to  hold  the 
same  place  in  general  science  that  the  Digest  of  Justinian 
does  in  civil  law.  It  is  a  sort  of  index  to  all  literature, 
containing  references  only,  and  therefore  less  generally 
useful,  though  far  more  learned  and  copious  in  instances, 
than  the  Officina  of  Bavisius.  It  comprehends,  besides 
all  ancient  authors,  the  schoolmen  and  other  writers  "of 
the  middle  ages.  The  references  are  sometimes  very 
short,  and  more  like  hints  to  one  possessed  of  a  large 
library  than  guides  to  the  general  student.  In  connexion 
with  the  Bibliotheca  Universalis  it  forms  a  literary  his- 
tory or  encyclopaedia,  of  some  value  to  those  who  are 
curious  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  knowledge  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

HISTORY  0?  THEOLOGICAL  LITERATUItE  IN  EUROPK  FMUf  1IM 


1.  The  separation  of  part  of  Europe  from  the  church  of 
p™™,,!  liome  ik  the  great  event  that,  distinguishes  these 
the  T{&  thirty  years.  But  as  it  is  not  our  object  to 
(oraatioa.  ^MverBO  the  wide  field  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
history,  it  will  suffice  to  make  a  few  observations  rather 
in  reference  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  than  to  the  public 
occurrences  that  sprung  from  it.  The  new  doctrine 
began  to  be  freely  preached,  and  with  immense  applause 
of  the  people,  from  the  commencement  of  this  period,  or 
more  precisely,  from  the  year  1522,  in  many  parts  of 
Germany  and  Switzerland — the  Duke  of  Deuxponts  in 
that  year,  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  in  1523, 
having  led  the  way  in  abolishing  the  ancient  ceremonies ; 
and  his  example  having  been  successively  followed  in 
Saxony,  Hesse,  Brandenburg,  Brunswick,  many  imperial 
cities,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  by  the 
disoiples  of  Luther ;  while  those  who  adhered  to  Zwingle 
made  similar  changes  in  Zurich  and  in  several  other 
cantons  of  Switzerland." 

2.  The  magistrates  generally  proceeded,  especially  at 
inierftr-  *^e  ontaet'  w^*n  as  g^ft*  cantion  and  equity  as 
ewe  of  were  practicable  in  so  momentous  a  revolution ; 
dvii  power,  though  perhaps  they  did  not  always  respect  the 
laws  of  the  empire.  They  commonly  began  by  allowing 
freedom  of  preaching,  and  forbad  that  any  one  should  be 
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troubled  about  his  religion.  Thin,  if  steadily  acted  upon, 
repressed  the  tumultuous  populace,  who  were  eager  for 
-demolishing  images,  the  memorials  of  the  old  religion, 
as  much  as  it  did  the  episcopal  courts,  which,  had  they 
"been  strong  enough,  might  have  molested  those"  who  so 
plainly  came  within  their  jurisdiction.  The  Reformation 
depended  chiefly  on  zealous  and  eloquent  preachers — 
the  more  eminent  secular  clergy,  as  well  as  many  regu- 
lars, having  espoused  its  principles.  They  encountered 
no  great  difficulty  in  winning  over  the  multitude ;  and 
when  thus  a  decisive  majority  was  obtained,  commonly 
in  three  or  four  years  from  the  first  introduction  of  free 
preaching,  the  government  found  it  time  to  establish,  by 
a  general  edict,  the  abolition  of  the  mass  and  of  such 
ceremonies  as  they  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  retain. 
The  conflict  between  the  two  parties  in  Germany  seems 
to  have  been  less  arduous  than  we  might  expect.  It  was 
usually  accompanied  by  an  expulsion  of  the  religious  of 
both  sexes  from  their  convents — a  measure,  especially 
as  to  women,  unjust  and  harsh ; b  and  sometimes  by  an 
alienation  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  to  the  purposes  of 
the  state ;  but  this  was  not  universal  in  Germany,  nor 
was  it  countenanced  by  Luther.  I  cannot  see  any  just 
reason  to  charge  the  Protestant  princes  of  the  empire 
with  having  been  influenced  generally  by  such  a  motive. 
In  Sweden,  however,  the  proceedings  of  Gustavus  Vasa, 

b  Willbald  Plrchbelmer  wrote  tn  He-  ten  passed  between  him  and  Erasmus. 
lmcbtboo,  complaining  that  a  convent  The  Utter,  though  he  amid  not  approve 
of  rami  at  Nuremberg,  among  whom  the  hard  stage  of  women,  bated  the 
were  two  of  his  staters,  had  been  mo-  monks  an  much,  that  be  does  not  greatly 
lested  and  Insulted  beam*  they  would  disapprove  wnl(  HM  ^ms  towards  them, 
nut  accept  confessors  appointed  by  the  In  Germanin  mulUi  virgfimm  sc  mo- 
senate.  Res  eo  deduota  est  ut  quicuuquc  nacnorum  monaateria  crude-liter  dlrepta 
mlaenndas  tHaa  offenders'  et  incessere  sons.  Quidsm  maglstratus  agurtt  mode- 
audet,  obseqmum  Dbo  ee  piffstittsne  arbl-  ratios.  IJeceront  eos  duotaiat,  qui  Ullc 
tic  tar.  Jdque  non  solum  a  vtris  agitur,  non  assent  professl,  et  vetuenmt  novltlos 
Bed  et  a  mulleribus ;  et  tills  mnlLeribas,  roclpl ;  ademerunt  tills  curam  vlrginum, 

■quflrum   llberia   omnem  exhlbnere  carl-    et  Jus  alibi  concionandl  " 

tatem.  Non  solum  enixn  viris,  nut  alios  nasterila.  Breviter.  at 
down  contendnnt,  se  Ipsoe  vero  mlnime  pemuan  nihil  licet  iUl: 
emendant,  urba  nostra  referta  est,  sed  et  hue  spectare,  nt  ei  monosterua  lactam 
niullerlboa  curiofiia,  gamuts  et  otlosin,  parochlas.  Exiatimant  erdm  bos  oonja- 
qmaomnlapotiusquamdomDrnpropriam  rates  phalaugas  et  tot  prlvliegiis  armataa 
gubemara  satagnnL  Pirckheimer  Opera,  cUutlus  ferri  non  posse-  (Basil.  Aug. 
Frankf.  1810,  p.  ais.  He  was  a  moderate  1525.)  EplsL.  mxlfr.  Multls  in  locis 
man,  concurring  with  the  Lutherans  in  dure  tractalf  sunt  monachl ;  yerum  pie- 
most  of  their  doctrine,  but  against  lbs  rique  com  slot  intoterabllea,  alia  tunen 
riolatiofiofmonastloTows.    Several  let-  rationecorriglnonpossuBt.  Eplat  Dcolvif. 
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who  confiscated  all  ecclesiastical  estates,  subject  only  to 
what  he  might  deem  a  sufficient  maintenance  for  the 
possessors,  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  arbitrary 
spoliation.' 

3.  But  while  these  great  innovations  were  brought  in 

by  the  civil  power,  and  sometimes  with,  too 
on™?™*  despotic  a  contempt  of  legal  rights,  the  mere 
^U^^r      breaking  up  of  old  settlements  had  so  disturbed 

the  minds  of  the  people,  that  they  became  in- 
clined to  further  acts  of  destruction  and  more  sweeping 
theories  of  revolution.  It  is  one  of  the  fallacious  views 
of  the  Reformation,  to  which  we  have  adverted  in  a  former 
page,  to  fancy  that  it  sprang  from  any  notions  of  political 
liberty,  in  such  a  sense  as  we  attach  to  the  word.  But, 
inasmuch  as  it  took  away  a  great  deal  of  coercive  juris- 
diction exercised  by  the  bishops,  without  substituting 
much  in  its  place,  it  did  unquestionably  relax  the  bonds 
of  laws  not  always  unnecessary ;  and  inasmuch  as  the 
multitude  were  in  many  parts  instrumental  in  destroying 
by  force  the  exterior  symbols  of  the  Soman  worship,  it 
taught  them  a  habit  of  knowing  and  trying  the  efficacy 
of  that  popular  argument.  Hence  the  insurrection  of  the 
German  peasants  in  1525  may,  in  a  certain  degree,  be 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  new  doctrine;  and,  in 
fact,  one  of  their  demands  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Gospel.  But  as  the  real  cause  of  that  rebellion  was  the 
oppressive  yoke  of  their  lords,  which,  in  several  instances 
before  the  Reformation  was  thought  of,  had  led  to  similar 
efforts  at  relief,  we  should  not  lay  too  much  stress  on  this 
additional  incitement.' 

4.  A  more  immediate  effect  of  overthrowing  the  ancient 
Growth  of  system  was  the  growth  of  fanaticism,  to  which, 
fanaticism,  jn  jtg  worst  shape,  the  Antinomjan  extrava- 
gances of  Luther  yielded  too  great  encouragement.  But 
he  was  the  first  to  repress  the  pretences  of  the  Anabap- 
tists;* and  when  he  saw  the  danger  of  general  licen- 

■  Gertai,  Hist.  Emngel  Reform.,  Suck-  peeled  during  the  concealment  of  Luther 

endorr,  a  alii  supra  nominal!.    The  bait  In  the  Cutis  of  Wartbnrg.    Mignli  rs- 

scoount  I  hive  seed  of  the  Reformation  ttoalbru,  be  ay*-  addncor  oerte  ut  cou- 

ln  Denmark  and  Sweden  hi  in  the  third  tsmnere  eoe  noliin.  ana  ease  hi  lie  apl- 

TOtgDe  of  Oardee,  p.  Ifl,  fcc  lltnflaaoadamniiiltlNiirpuinentlsBpperet. 

*  SttkoDdorf.  eed  de  qnltrao  Jndtcsre  pwter  Martlnnm 

"  Id.    MeianchUion  wu  a  little  stag,  nemo  facile  posit.  Aa  to  infant  baptism 

pml  by  the  Aral  Anabaptist*,  who  ap-  be  eeemed  to  think  It  a  difficult  question*. 
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tiousness  which  he  hod  unwarily  promoted,  he  listened 
to  the  wiser  counsels  of  Melanchthon,  and  permitted  his 
early  doctrine  upon  justification  to  be  so  far  modified  ot 
mitigated  in  expression,  that  it  ceased  to  give  apparent 
countenance  to  immorality ;  though  his  differences  with 
the  church  of  Borne,  as  to  the  very  question  from  which 
he  had  started,  thus  became  of  less  practical  importance 
and  leas  tangible  to  ordinary  minds  than  before.'  Yet  in 
his  own  writings  we  may  find  to  the  last  such  language 
as  to  the  impossibility  of  sin  in  the  justified  man,  who 
was  to  judge  solely  by  an  internal  assurance  as  to  the 
continuance  of  his  own  justification,  as  would  now  be 
universally  condemned  in  all  our  churches,  and  is  hardly 
to  be  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  merest  enthusiast. 

5.  It  is  well  known  that  Zuinglius,  unconnected  with 
Luther  in  throwing  off  his  allegiance  to  Borne, 
took  in  several  respects  rather  different  theo-  0f  nnher 
logical  views,  but  especially  in  tile  article  of  gC, 
the  real  presence,  asserted  by  the  Germans  as 
vigorously  as  in  the  church  of  Borne,  though  with  a 
modification  sufficient,  in  the  spirit  of  uncompromising 
orthodoxy,  to  separate  them  entirely  from  her  communion, 
but  altogether  denied  by  the  Swiss  and  Belgian  reformers. 
The  attempts  made  to  disguise  this  division  of  opinion 
and  to  produce  a  nominal  unanimity  by  ambiguous  and 
incoherent  jargon,  belong  to  ecclesiastical  history,  of 


courw,  to  be  explains],  when  amblguouo, 
by  tbe  context  and  acope  or  the  argu- 
ment   But  when  ojngto  detached  apbo- 

thn   visitation  of  the  Salon  churchei.    paragraph,  bear  one  obvious  tense,  I  do 

Luther  came  into  tola;  but  tt  i  

it  of  Melanchthoa  an 
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which  they  form  a  tedious  and  not  very  profitable 
portion.' 

6.  The  Lutheran  princes,  who  the  year  before  had 

acquired  the  name  of  Protestants  by  their  pro- 
of Aug.-"  test  against  the  resolutions  of  the  majority  in 
bo1*  the  diet  of  Spire,  presented  in  1 530  to  that  held 

at  Augsburg  the  celebrated  Confession,  which  embodies 
their  religious  creed.  It  has  been  said  that  there  are 
material  changes  in  subsequent  editions ;  but  this  is 
denied  by  the  Lutherans,  Their  denial  can  only  be  as 
to  the  materiality,  for  the  fact  is  clear.h 

7.  Meantime  it  was  not  all  the  former  opponents  of 
Conductor  abuses  in  the  church  who  now  served  under 
k™*1""-  the  banner  of  either  Luther  or  Zwingle.  Some 
few,  like  Sir  Thomas  More,  went  violently  back  to  the 
extreme  of  maintaining  the  whole  fabric  of  superstition ; 
a  greater  number,  without  abandoning  their  own  private 

*  pie  Zulnglian  doctrine,  which  denies  quod  mlhl  tradit  acrlptnrsrnm  Interpret 

the  real.  In  the  lease  ol  literal  (Dd  sub-  eccleila.    Ep.  itlilL    And  mime  lime  be- 

itsntinl.  presence  of  Christ's  body  and  tore.  in  a  letter  to  Pirckheimer,  he  tott- 

Mood  In  He  symbols  of  brand  nn "    *  

was  spperantly  in 

language  of  the  i 

however,  remarkably   supported   in   the  the  aolborlty  of  tl 

ninth  century   by  ana   Bertram,  or  Ba-  M1W  non  dlirollceret  (Emlampadll 

tremn,  abbot  of  Correy ;  and  there  is  no  lenlin,  nisi  obstaret  cossensos  ccck 

reason  to  think  that  he  was  advancing  a  Hoc  enlm  video  qrrid  agat  corpus  in 

novel  and  heterodox  opinion,  though  car.  slblle  itoc  ntWtatem  allatnrnm  rd  st 

tainlyltwas  not  one  to  which  all  were  retur.modo  sdsft  In  Byrnbolui  gratia 

ready  to  accede.  The  hlstorjoT  his  book  rltnaUa.    Et  tamen  ab  ecclesla)  coos 

Dr.  Tingard,  pretend  that  he  believed  In    i 


Protestants  of  the  school  of  Bncer  and  tola;,  p.  161.— 1S42.J 

Calvin,  and  states  the  question  tersely  h  ficanet,  Variations  des  EgUses  Pro- 

thus :  Utrum  quod  In  cenna  Domini  Ode-  testantes,  vol.  k. ;  Sedrendorf,  p.  1T0  ; 

i  sanguis  Clement,  BitjliotMque  Curleuse,  voL  ii. 


w  penristo,    Domini. 
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sentiments,  shrunk,  for  various  reasons,  from  an  avowed 
separation  from  the  church.  Such  we  may  reckon  Faber 
Stapulensis,  the  most  learned  Frenchman  of  that  age, 
after  Budceus ;  such  perhaps  was  Budreus  himself ; '  and 
suoh  were  Bilibaldus  Pirckheimer,"  Petrus  Moeellanus, 
Beatus  Rhenanus,  and  Wimpfeling,  all  men  of  just  renown 
in  their  time.  Such  above  all,  we  may  say,  was  Erasmus, 
the  precursor  of  bolder  prophets  than  himself,  who,  in  all 
his  latter  years,  stood  in  a  very  unenviable  state,  exposed 
to  the  shafts  of  two  parties  who  forgave  no  man  that 
moderation  which  was  a  reproach  to  themselves.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  period  he  had  certainly  an  esteem  for 
Melanchthon,  (Eoolampadius,  and  other  reformers ;  and 
though  already  shocked  by  the  violence  of  Luther,  which 
he  expected  to  ruin  the  cause  altogether,  had  not  begun, 
to  speak  of  him  with  disapprobation.''  In  several  points 
of  opinion  he  professed  to  coincide  with  the  German  re- 
formers ;  but  lus  own  temper  was  not  decisive.  He  was 
capable  of  viewing  &  subject  in  various  lights ;  his  learn- 
ing, as  well  as  natural  disposition,  kept  him  irresolute ; 
and  it  might  not  be  easy  to  determine  accurately  the 
teneis  of  so  voluminous  a  theologian.  One  thing  was 
manifest,  that  he  had  greatly  contributed  to  the  success- 
of  the  Reformation.  It  was  said  that  Erasmus  had  laid 
the  egg  and  Luther  had  hatched  it.  Erasmus  afterwards, 
when  more  alienated  from  the  new  party,  observed  that 
he  had  laid  a  hen's  egg,  but  Luther  had  hatcheda  crow's." 
Whatever  was  the  bird,  it  pecked  still  at  the  church. 
In  1522  came  out  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  a  book  even 


I  Budama  wu  Bnapected  of  Protest- 

mlnemperlre;  el  res  hre  1111a  soccedlt, 

nemo  feret  illorum  knaoleutkun.     Non 

his  own  church ;  bill  the  pongs  quoted 

conquleacent  donee  llngnas  ac  bongs  lite. 

from  hlii  by  Gerdee,  i.  IS*,  prova  that 

he  did  not  mem  lo  lake  (he  leap. 

■  Gerdee,  voL  L  j  M-63.    Wa  have 

Lntherna,  qnod  negui  non  potest,  op- 

seen  above  the  moderation  of  Pirckielnier 

timam  frdmbun  suaoeperat,  et   CbriGtl 

in  eomc  iwpecta.    I  m  not  rare,  how- 

ever, that  be  did  not  compiv  with  the 

appbuLin  ccepcrat   agere.     Sed  ntfnsin 

Reformation  after  it  was  established  at 

rem  tantam  BTavlorfbus  ac  sedaUortbus 

Nuremberg. 

egtaset  connilua,  msjoreque  cum  anlznl 

■  Male  wetnc 

dlque  ferret  conjuratlo ;  ak  nndlqne  irri-  in  acrtptla  Mine  non  esaent  tern  mulla 

tnntur  In  ilium  prlncipea,  oc  prteclpue  bona,  aitt  ana  bona  non  TltiflsBK  malia 

Leo  ponlifex.    Uilnam  Lutherns  menm  hind  ferendJa.    Eplst.  kiuv,  3rd  Sept. 


.Google 
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now  much  read,  and  deserving  to  be  go.  It  was  pro- 
fessedly designed  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of 
S'onth;  but  both  are  conveyed  at  the  expense  of  the  preva- 
ant  usages  in  religion.  The  monkish  party  could  not 
bo  blind  to  its  effect.  The  faculty  of  theology  at  Paris, 
in  1526,  led  by  one  Beda,  a  most  bigoted  enemy  of  Eras- 
mus, censured  the  Colloquies  for  slighting  the  lasts  of  the 
church,  virginity,  monkery,  pilgrimages,  and  other  esta- 
blished parts  of  the  religious  system.  They  incurred  of 
course  the  displeasure  of  Borne,  and  have  several  times 
been  forbidden  to  be  read  in  schools.  Erasmus  pretend  cd 
that  in  his  'l-^Ouofnyia  he  only  turned  into  ridicule  the 
abuse  of  fasting,  and  not  the  ordinances  of  the  church. 
It  would  be  difficult,  however,  to  find  out  this  distinction 
in  the  dialogue,  or  indeed  anything  favourable  to  the 
ecclesiastical  cause  in  the  whole  book  of  Colloquies.  The 
clergy  are  everywhere  represented  as  idle  and  corrupt. 
No  one  who  desired  to  render  established  institutions 
odious  could  set  about  it  in  a  shorter  or  surer  way ;  and 
it  would  be  strange  if  Erasmus  had  not  done  the  church 
more  harm  by  such  publications  than  he  could  compen- 
sate by  a  few  sneers  at  the  reformers  in  his  private  letters. 
In  the  single  year  1527  Colinaus  printed  24,000  copies 
of  the  Colloquies,  all  of  which  were  sold. 

8.  But  about  the  time  of  this  very  publication  we  find 
EiUm»te  Erasmus  growing  by  degrees  more  averse  to  the 
**  "•  radical  innovations  of  Luther.  He  has  been 
severely  blamed  for  this  by  most  Protestants ;  and  doubt- 
less, so  far  as  an  undue  apprehension  of  giving  offence  to 
the  powerful,  or  losing  his  pensions  from  the  emperor 
and  King  of  England  might  influence  him,  no  one  can 
undertake  his  defence.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
he  did  not  by  any  means  espouse  all  the  opinions  either 
of  Luther  or  Zwingle ;  that  he  was  disgusted  at  the  viru- 
lent language  too  common  among  the  reformers,  and  at 
the  outrages  committed  by  the  populace ;  that  he  antici- 
pated great  evils  from  the  presumptuousness  of  ignorant 
men  in  judging  for  themselves  in  reBgion ;  that  he  pro- 
bably was  sincere  in  what  he  always  maintained  as  to  the 
necessity  of  preserving  the  communion  of  the  catholic 
church,  which  he  thought  consistent  with  much  latitude 
of  private  faith ;  and  that,  if  he  had  gone  among  the 
reformers,  he  must  either  have  concealed  his  real  opinions 
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more  than  he  had  hitherto  done,  or  lived,  as  Melanchthon 
did  afterwards,  the  victim  of  calumny  and  oppression. 
He  had  also  to  allege  that  the  fruits  of  the  Reformation 
had  hy  no  means  shown  themselves  in  a  more  virtuous 
conduct,  and  that  many  heated  enthusiasts  were  depre- 
ciating both  all  profane  studies  and  all  assistance  of 
learning  in  theology." 

d  wu  nesrly  that  nl 
under  the    spur   of  Immediate-   feeling    r. 

chief,  with  which  the  Reformation,  In  1 

lis  opinion,  ill  atojinumled.     Civl  LBtti  t 

aliquot  Germanize   Impltetur  enoribu..  hardly  .think    Ihls  word 

deaerte-iinufl    monssteriorilm,    lacerdoti-  tbongh    he    acted    froi 

"'" h  pleriaqne  famellcis  ac  pukes,  which  might  m 


'  Ubicnnque    sunt, 
ornnn    boas,   discipline   c 

(IBM.)      Kpllt  nccci-li.     Satis  Jam  dlu  no  proof  of  it;    ; 

anfltiimns,     EvanaTllum,     Eiangellum.  artful.  It  ill  applies  in  a  man  woo  waa 

Erangelinm ;  mora  Enngcliooi  (Mde-  perpetually  mvolrtng     Mms? If  by  an 

ramus.    Epl.t  nccccxlvi-     Dno  tantum  unguarded  and    Imprudent  behaviour, 

quirunt,    rensum    et   uiorem.     Carters,  Dr.  Col  proceed!  to  charge  Erasmus  with 

prestet  Una  fCvangelimn,  hoc  est,  notes-  seeking  a  cardinal'!  hat     But  or  Uila 

Tales  Tidi  more.   (BaaUso)    ut   rtismsi  he  always  declared  his  reluctance  to  H> 

minus  uljplicuistent  dogmata,  nod  pin-  cept  that  houour,  and  I  cannot  think  that 

cnlMHUmeu  mm  hujuomodi  [sfc]  foslul  in  any  part  of  his  life  he  went  the  right 

inlro.     Epist  kIitL     Both  theae   lait  way  to  obtain  It 

are  addressed  to  Pirckhetmer,  who  was        Thoee   who   arraign   Erasmus    so  ac- 

rather  more  a  Protestant  than  Erasmus;  verely  (and  I  am  not  undertaking  the 

porlslng.    The  reader  may  aku  look  at  none  Epistles)  must  proceed  eilher  on 

the  19»tb  and  !»3rd  Epistles,  on  the  wild  the  assumption  that   no   man   of  bit 

doctrine)!  of  the  Anabaptists  and  other  learning  and  ability  could    honestly  rc- 

reformera.  and  at  the  731st,  on  the  effects  main  In  the  communion  of  the  church 

of  Farel's  first  pleaching  at  Basle  In  of  Borne,  which  la  th 
1025.    BeealatiBayle.Farel.no'-  "  " 

It  It  become  very  much  the  practice  own  religious  opinions,  It  was  impwitjM 

Eissnma  for  his  conduct  at  this  time,  more  tenable,  inasmuch  aa  it  can  only 

who  did   not  servilely  follow  Luther,  ton*  writings.    But  from  rsrlon*  pas- 

And  Dr.  Cos.,  in  his  Life  of  Melanchthon,  sages  in  them,  it  maybe  inferred  that, 

p.  35,  speaks  or  a  third  party,  ■  at  the  though  hU  mind  was  not  made  up  on 

head  of  which  the  learned,  witty,  va.  several  points  and  perhaps  for  that  rea- 

cillating,   sviuidoilu.    and    artful    Eras-  son,  ha   thought    it  right    to  follow,   In 

mus  Is  unquestionably  to  be  placed."  assent  as  well  as  conformity,  the  catholic 


religious    Teny,  hla  Epistles,  no 
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9.  In  1524,  Erasmus,  at  the  instigation  of  those  who 
,,.  were  resolved  to  dislodge  him  from  a  neutral 

vmywin  station  his  timidity  rather  affected,  published 
I-uJ"J-  his  Diatribe  de  libero  afbitrio,  selecting  a  topic 
upon  which  Luther,  in  the  opinion  of  most  reasonable 
men,  was  very  open  to  attack.  Luther  answered  in  a 
treatise,  De  servo  arbitrio,  flinching  not,  as  suited  his 
character,  from  any  tenet  because  it  seemed  paradoxical, 
or  revolting  to  general  prejudice.  The  controversy 
ended  with  a  reply  of  Erasmus,  entitled  Hyperaspistes.'1 
It  is  not  to  be  understood,  from  the  titles  of  these  tracts, 
that  the  question  of  free  will  was  discussed  between 
Luther  and  Erasmus  in  a  philosophical  sense ;  though 
Melanchthon  in  his  Loci  Communes,  like  the  modem 
Calvinists,  had  combined  the  theological  position  of  the 
spiritual  inability  of  man  with  the  metaphysical  tenet  of 


from  saying  that  no  pangs  In  the  let-    freedom    u    to    ecclesiastical    p  

ten  of  Erato™  ia  nod  with  ao  nodi  Enimu,  rather  piqued  at  this,  after  re- 

patn  u  (hit  la  which    HelanchUwu,  plying  to  the  observations,  Inauraalea  to 

attar  Lather's  death,  *nd  writing  to  one  Vives  that  the  latter  had  DM  written  of 

not  very  friendly,  says,  of  hit  connexion  all  own  free  will,  but  at  the  Instigation 

wlthtnefboDdEroftbe  KeCannatIoD,Tull  of  some  superior.    Veram,  nt  ingenue, 

MTritntam  name  defimnem,  Sic     Eplst  dlcam,    perdtdlmns    liberum.  srbltrinm. 

Mvlauchthon,  p.  21  (edit.  164)).  Bat  the  1111c  ralhi  allnd  dictaoat  animus,  aliucl 

characters  of  literary  men  are  cruelly  acribebat   calamus.      Br   a    Agore    of 

tried  by  their  cormapondance,  especially  speech  bl  tram   nnusnal,   be  delicately 

mnlatloD  wag  authorised  by  usage  than  apology.    And  the  next  letter  of  Vlvea 

at  present  leaves  no  room  for  doubt:  libernm  nr- 

t  Seckendorf  took  bold  of  a  few  words  hUrium  non  perdldimns,  quod  tn  uae- 

in  a  letter  of  Erasmus,  to  insinuate  that  tnerla,— words  that  could  have  no  pos- 

be  bad  taken  a  side  against  hit  eon-  stole  meaning,  upon  the  hypothesis  of 

IKience  in  writing  hi!  treatise  Do  libero  Seckendorf.    There  isnolhlng  ui  the  oon- 
:t  that  can  justify  It,  and  it  b  equally 

dlctabnt. 
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general  necessity.  Luther  on  most  occasions,  though  not 
uniformly,  acknowledged  the  freedom  of  the  'will  as  to  in- 
different actions,  and  also  as  to  what  they  called  the  works 
of  the  law.  Bat  he  maintained  that,  even  when  regene- 
rated and  sanctified  by  faith  and  the  Spirit,  man  had  no 
spiritual  free  will ;  and  as  before  that  time  he  could  do 
no  good,  so  after  it  he  had  no  power  to  do  ill;  not 
indeed  could  he,  in  a  strict  sense,  do  either  good  or  ill, 
God  always  working  in  him,  so  that  all  his  acts  were 
properly  the  acts  of  God,  though  man's  will  being  of 
course  the  proximate  cause,  they  might,  in  a  secondary 
sense,  be  ascribed  to  him.  It  was  this  that  Erasmus 
denied,  in  conformity  with  the  doctrine  afterwards  held 
by  the  council  of  Trent,  by  the  churoh  of  England,  and, 
if  we  may  depend  on  the  statements  of  writers  of  au- 
thority, by  Melanchthon  and  most  of  the  later  Lutherans. 
From  the  time  of  this  controversy  Luther  seems  to  have 
always  spoken  of  Erasmus  with  extreme  ill  will ;  and  if 
the  other  was  a  little  more  measured  in  his  expressions, 
he  fell  not  a  jot  behind  in  dislike/ 

10.  The  epistles  of  Erasmus,  which  occupy  two  folio 
volumes  in  the  beat  edition  of  his  works,  are  a  014,^,^, 
vast  treasure  for  the  ecclesiastical  and  literary  of  hi> 
history  of  his  times.'    Morhof  advises  the  stu-  'P1"1™- 
dent  to  common-place  them ;  a  task  which,  even  in  his 
ago,   few  would  have  spared  leisure  to  perform,  and 
which  the  good  index  of  the  Leyden  edition  renders  less 
important.       Few  men  carry  on  so  long  and  extensive  a 
correspondence  without  affording  some  vulnerable  points 
to  the  criticism  of  posterity.     The  failings  of  Erasmus 
have  been  already  adverted  to;    it  is  from  his  own 


ny  of  Luther's   ntrofcen   at  Eraa- 

librum  per  litem  dejemt  ea  In  me  erne 

jcnr  in  the  CoUoqoU  Memalia, 

annuo  candid  Latirnn,  bc  propemodum  poa- 

I  quota    from    the    translation. 

tulat,  Dt  Ip-J  gratiaa  again,  qui*]  me  tarn 

n»  Gad  do  nothing  but  CBTll  and 

livlUter  tractavlt,  lunge  alller  acriptuniB 

*  [Many  of  the   eptatles   of  Erumaa. 

tit  loathe  fclrasnoa,  that  viper." 

were  published  by  Ilhenanua  from   the 

prswof  Frobenlna  about  isi».    He  pie- 

id  ungodly  creature,  for  thinking 

tended  to  be  angry,  and  that  Frobenlus 

had  done  thle  against  hta  will;  which 

it  they  duo-red,  It  would  not  go 

even  Jsrtln  percelvee  to    be  nntme. 

tin  the  good,  or  ■>  well  with  the 

EpIiL,  nvii.    Tbli  IH  e  little  like  Vol- 

taire, to  whose  physiognomy   that  of 

lie  rvepondit   (dlatrlbat  de  llbr-m 

Erasmus  haa  often  been  observed  to  hear 

)  tit   antebnc   In  neminem  v[ru- 

eome  resemblance  ;  and  he  hu  been  sne- 

et  homo  auvla  post   editmn 

pected  of  other  similar  trick*.— Ia42.1 
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letters  that  we  derive  our  chief  knowledge  of  them.  An 
extreme  sensibility  to  blame  in  his  own  person,  with 
little  regard  to  that  of  others;  a  genuine  warmth  of 
friendship  towards  some,  hut  an  artificial  pretence  of  it 
too  frequently  assumed  ;  an  inconsistency  of  profession 
both  as  to  persons  and  opinions,  partly  arising  from  the 
different  character  of  his  correspondents,  bnt  in  a  great 
degree  from  the  varying  impulses  of  his  ardent  mind,  tend 
to  abate  that  respect  which  the  name  of  Erasmus  at  first 
excites,  and  which,  on  a  candid  estimate  of  his  whole 
life,  and  the  tenor  even  of  this  correspondence,  it  ought 
to  retain,  lie  was  the  first  conspicuous  enemy  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition,  the  first  restorer  of  Christian 
morality  on  a  Scriptural  foundation,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  ridiculous  assertion  of  some  moderns  that  he  wanted 
theological  learning,  the  first  who  possessed  it  in  its  proper 
sense,  and  applied  it  to  its  proper  end. 

11,  In  every  succeeding  year  the  letters  of  Erasmus 
Hiaiiiau-  betray  increasing  animosity  against  the  re- 
dan from  formers.  He  had  long  been  on  good  terms 
toman  with  Zwingle  and  (Ecolampadius,  but  becarao 
m™**  a,  estranged  by  these  party  differences,  that  ho 
speaks  of  their  death  with  a  sort  of  triumph.'  He  still, 
however,  kept  up  some  intercourse  with  Melanchthon. 
The  latter  years  of  Erasmus  could  not  have  been  happy ; 
he  lived  in  a  perpetual  irritation  from  the  attacks  of  ad- 
versaries on  every  side ;  his  avowed  dislike  of  the  re- 
formers by  no  means  assuaging  the  virulence  of  his 
original  foes  in  the  church,  or  removing  the  suspicion  of 

'  '  Bene  babel,  quod  duo  Coiyphnl  per-  Milner  quotes  tila.  leaving  pwrErasatu 

taint,  ZalngUu  In  acle,  (EeolampadlnB  to  hta  reader*!  Indignation  for  what  ha 

panic  peat  febrl  et  apoatanatn-     Quod  si  would  Insinuate  to   be    a    piece  of  the 

iUia  faTlawt  n-imAiiK,  actum  rnlaeel  da  greatest  bat—,     But,  in  apod  tratb, 

notna     EpllL  now.     It  la  of  ojurne  to  what  right  had  fEcclampstltua  to  iw  the 

be  regretted  that  Erasmus  allowed  thli  word  natter,  if  It  could  be  Interpreted  as 
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lukewarmness  in  the  orthodox  cause.  Part  of  this 
should  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  real  independence  of  his 
mind  in  the  formation  of  his  opinions,  though  not  always 
in  their  expression,  and  to  their  incompatibility  with  tie 
extreme  doctrines  of  either  side.  But  an  habitual  in- 
discretion, the  besetting  sin  of  literary  men,  who  seldom 
restrain  their  wit,  rendered  this  hostility  far  more 
general  than  it  need  have  been,  and,  accompanied  as  it 
was  with  a  real  timidity  of  character,  exposed  him  to 
the  charge  of  insincerity,  which  he  could  better  palliate 
by  the  example  of  others  than  deny  to  have  some  found- 
ation. Erasmus  died  in  1536,  having  returned  to  Basle, 
which,  on  pretence  of  the  alterations  in  religion,  he  had 
quitted  for  Friburg  in  Brisgau  a  few  years  before.  No 
differences  of  opinion  had  abated  the  pride  of  the  citizens 
of  Basle  in  their  illustrious  visitor.  Erasmus  lies  in- 
terred in  their  cathedral,  the  earliest,  except  (Eoolampa- 
dius,  in  the  long  list  of  the  literary  dead  which  have 
rendered  that  cemetery  conspicuous  in  Europe. 

12.  The  most  striking  effect  of  the  first  preaching  of 
the  Information  was  that  it  appealed  to  the 
ignorant ;  and  though  political  liberty,  in  the  tbo^fcrai- 
sense  we  use. the  word,  cannot  be  reckoned  the  ^^L^* 
aim  of  those  who  introduced  it,  yet  there  pre-  ^^ 
dominated  that  revolutionary  spirit  which  loves  to 
witness  destruction  for  its  own  sake,  and  that  intoxicated 
self-confidence  which  renders  folly  mischievous.  Women 
took  an  active  part  in  religious  dispute ;  and  though  in 
some  respects  the  Boman  Catholic  religion  is  very  con- 
genial to  the  female  sex,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that 
many  ladies  might  be  good  protestants  against  the  right 
of  any  to  judge  bettor  than  themselves.  The  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  by  Luther  in  1522,  and  of  the 
Old  a  few  years  later,  gave  weapons  to  all  disputants  j 
it  was  common  to  hold  conferences  before  the  burgo- 
masters of  German  and  Swiss  towns,  who  settled  tie 
points  in  controversy,  one  way  or  other,  perhaps  as  well 
as  the  learned  would  have  done, 

13.  We  cannot  give  any  attention  to  the  story  of  the 
Reformation,  without  being  struck  by  the  ex- 
traordinary  analogy  it  bears  to  that  of  the  last  thoee  Hmw 
fifty  years.  He  who  would  study  the  spirit  of  this  !JJ[L5* 
mighty  age  may  see  it  reflected  as  in  a  mirror 
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from  the  days  of  Luther  and  Erasmus.  Man,  who,  speaking 
of  him  collectively,  has  never  reasoned  for  himself,  is  the 
puppet  of  impulses  and  prejudices,  be  they  for  good  or 
for  evil.  These  are,  in  the  usual  course  of  things,  tradi- 
tional notions  and  sentiments,  strengthened  by  repe- 
tition, and  running  into  habitual  trains  of  thought. 
Nothing  is  more  difficult,  in  general,  than  to  make  *  a 
nation  perceive  anything  as  true,  or  seek  its  own  interest 
in  any  manner,  but  as  its  forefathers  have  opined  or 
acted.  Change  in  these  respects  has  been,  even  in 
Europe,  where  there  is  most  of  flexibility,  very  gradual ; 
the  work,  not  of  argument  or  instruction,  but  of  exterior 
circumstances  slowly  operating  through  a  long  lapse  of 
time.  There  have  been,  however,  some  remarkable 
exceptions  to  this  law  of  uniformity,  or,  if  I  may  use  the 
term,  of  secular  variation.  The  introduction  of  Christi- 
anity seems  to  have  produced  a  very  rapid  subversion  of 
ancient  prejudices,  a  very  conspicuous  alteration  of  the 
whole  channel  through  which  moral  sentiments  flow,  in 
nations  that  have  at  once  received  it.  This  has  also  not 
un  frequently  happened  through  the  influence  of  Moham- 
medism  in  the  East.  Next  to  these  great  revolutions  in 
extent  and  degree,  stand  the  two  periods  we  have  begun 
by  comparing ;  that  of  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  that  of  political  innovation  wherein  we 
have  long  lived.  In  each,  the  characteristic  features 
are  a  contempt  for  antiquity,  a  shifting  of  prejudices,  an 
inward  sense  of  self-esteem  leading  to  an  assertion  of 
private  judgment  in  the  most  uninformed,  a  sanguine 
confidence  in  the  amelioration  of  human  affairs,  a  fixing 
of  the  heart  on  great  ends,  with  a  comparative  disregard 
of  all  things  intermediate.  In  each  there  has  been  so 
much  of  alloy  in  the  motives,  and,  still  more,  so  much 
of  danger  and  suffering  in  the  means,  that  the  cautious 
and  moderate  have  shrunk  back,  and  sometimes  retraced 
their  own  steps  rather  than  encounter  evils  which  at  a 
distance  they  had  not  seen  in  their  fall  magnitude. 
Hence  we  may  pronounce  with  certainty  what  Luther, 
Hutten,  Carlostadt,  what  againMore,  Erasmus,  melanch- 
thon,  Cassander,  would  have  been  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  what  our  own  contemporaries  would  hare 
been  in  their  times.  But  we  are  too  apt  to  judge  others, 
not  as  the  individualities  of  personal  character  and  the 


-varying  aspects  of  circumstances  rendered  them,  and 
would  have  rendered  tib,  hut  according  to  our  opinion 
of  the  consequences,  which,  even  if  estimated  by  us 
Tightly,  were  such  as  they  could  not  determinate!  y  have 
foreseen. 

14.  In  1531  Zwingle  lost  his  life  on  the  field  of  battle. 
If  was  the  custom  of  the  Swiss  that  their  pas- 
tors  should  attend  the  citizens  in  war  to  exhort  * 
the  combatants  and  console  the  dying.  But  the  reformers 
Boon  acquired  a  new  chief  in  a  young  man  superior  in 
learning  and  probably  in  genius,  John  Calvin,  Hto  j^,. 
anativeofNoyoninPioardy.    His  Institutions,   ""<*■ 

fubliahed  in  1536,  became  the  text-book  of  a  powerful 
ody,  who  deviated  in  some  few  points  from  the  Helvetic 
school  of  Zwingle.  They  are  dedicated  to  Francis  I,,  in 
language  good,  though  not  perhaps  as  choice  as  would 
have  been  written  in  Italy,  temperate,  judicious,  and 
likely  to  prevail  upon  the  general  reader,  if  not  upon  the 
king.  This  treatise  was  the  most  systematic  and  exten- 
sive defence  and  exposition  of  the  Protestant  doctrine 
which  had  appeared.  Without  the  overstrained  phrases 
and  wilful  paradoxes  of  Luther's  earlier  writings,  the 
Institutes  of  Calvin  seem  to  contain  most  of  hie  prede- 
cessor's theological  doctrine,  except  as  to  the  corporal 
presence.  He  adopted  a  middle  course  as  to  this,  and 
endeavoured  to  distinguish  himself  from  the  Helvetic 
divines.  It  is  well  known  that  he  brought  forward  the 
predestinarian  tenets  of  Augustin  more  fully  than  Luther, 
who  seems,  however,  to  have  maintained  them  with 
equal  confidence.  They  appeared  to  Calvin,  as  doubtless 
they  are,  clearly  deducible  from  their  common  doctrine 
as  to  the  sinfulness  of  all  natural  actions,  and  the  arbi- 
trary irresistible  conversion  of  the  passive  soul  by  the 
power  of  God.  The  city  of  Geneva,  throwing  off  subjec- 
tion to  its  bishop,  and  embracing  die  reformed  religion 
in  1536,  invited  Calvin  to  an  asylum,  where  he  soon 
became  the  guide  and  legislator,  though  never  the  osten- 
ible  magistrate,  of  the  new  republic. 

15.  The  Helvetian  reformers  at  Zurich  and  Bern  were 
now  more  and  more  separated  from  the  Luthe- 
rans ;  and  in  spite  of  frequent  endeavours  to  d"m™c'ea 
reconcile  their  differences,    each  party,    but  ™™e 
especially  the  latter,  became  as  exclusive  and       ™"  ' 
Google 
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nearly  as  intolerant  as  the  church  which  they  had  quitted. 
Among  the  Lutherans  themselves,  those  who  rigidly 
adhered  to  the  spirit  of  their  founder's  doctrine  grew 
estranged,  not  externally,  bat  in  language  and  affection, 
from  the  followers  of  Melanchthon."  Luther  himself, 
who  -  never  withdrew  his  friendship  from  the  latter, 
Beems  to  have  been  alternately  under  his  influence  and 
that  of  inferior  men.  The  Anabaptists,  in  their  well- 
known  occupation  of  Minister,  gave  such  proof  of  the 
tremendous  consequences  of  fanaticism,  generated  in 
great  measure  by  the  Lutheran  tenet  of  assurance,  that 
the  paramount  necessity  of  maintaining  human  society 
tended  more  to  silence  these  theological  subtleties  than 
any  arguments  of  the  same  class.     And  from  this  time 


D  Amed.irllus  Lnthero  scrlpalt,  vlpe- 

found  except  in  Yon  der  Hardt,  eum  op 

ram  euro  Id  sinu  ilere,  ma  dgnUbMM, 
omltlo  alia  mult*.     EplsL  Melanchthori. 
p.    4M>    (Edit    161';).    Lstber'l    temper 

^BaTSiSShS  U"1*: 

»  "taiMtem, »  in  extendi,  n«  fa 

u   he  advanced   In   Life.     Jdelancblnon 

evenlunt  omnia  juxtn  aeetinatiunem  diri- 

threatened  to  leave  him.    Amedorf  and 

(hat  class  of  men  flaUeTed  trie  pride.   Bee 

the  following  letters.     In  one,  written 

Lutherna    muRia    suae    netnrie.    In    qua 

plane  libertas  eat.  etiam  nalune  Judicio. 

duAonuci*  erat  hmud  r.lgua,   qnam  vel 

'l'hie  proves  what  I  have  said  in  another 

personee  suss,  vel  ntklltali  rornmnni  aer-  place,  that  MelanclilhonljeldlbedoctrlDa 

TireL  p.21.  This  letter  Is  too  apologetics!  of  strict  phUcsophlcal  necessity,    Luther 

and  temporising    &cc  movl  has  contro-  don  the  name,  in  express  words,  once  at 

verslaa  qine  diitraxerunt  rcmpuhlJcam ;  least  In  the  treatise  De  servo  srMtrio, 

eesent  et  Inexpltcats?,  quodsm  almplici  In  an  epistle  often  quoted  by  others, 

studio    umtreudas    vejitaiis,    pnesertlm  Mclanchthon  wrote;  Nutria  bonidja  fa- 

com  mulU  docti  et  aaplentes  initio  an-  ernnt  apud  nostras  disputation™  de  Wo, 

phvuderent,   conaiderare  eu  ccspi.     lit  et  dlaclpUnie  nocuemnt.     But  a  more 

quanqnam  materias  quaadam  burrldioree  thoroughly  Ingenuous  man  mlglit  have 

eater  initio  miacoerat,  tamen  alia  vera  et  said  noitra  nir  apod  nostras.    Certain  it 

neoessaria  non   putavi  rejidenda  ease,  is,  however,  that  bo  bad  changed  hi* 

cLeccum  excerpte  amplecterer,  paulatlm  opinions  considerably  before  1640,  when 

aliquaa  ahsurdas  opinlones  vel  antlull  vel  he  published   his    Uoralla    Phllraophhn 

lenll.    Molanchtbon  should  have  remern-  Epitome,  which  contains  evidence  of  hie 

bered  that  no  one  bad  laid  down  these  holding  the  synergism,  or  activity,  and 

opinions  with  more  unreserve,  or  in  a  co-operatioa  with  divine  grace  of  the 
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that  seot  itself,  if  it  did  not  lose  all  its  enthusiasm, 
learned  how  to  regulate  it  in  sabordination  to  legal  and 
moral  duties. 

16.  England,  which  had  long  contained  the  remnants 
of  Wicliffe's  followers,   could  not    remain  a 
stranger  to  this  revolution.     Tyndale's  New  uSe"™"1 
Testament  was  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1526 ;  JgJJJ^ 
the  first  translation  that  had  been  made  into 
English.    The  cause  of  this  delay  has  been  already  ex- 
plained, and  great  pains  were  taken  to   suppress  the 
circulation  ot  Tyndale's  version.     But  England  was  then 
inclined  to  lake  its  religion  from  the  nod  of  a  capricious 
tyrant.      Persecution  would  have  long  repressed  the 
spirit  of  free  judgment,  and  the  king,  for  Henry's  life  at 
least,  have  retained  his  claim  to  the  papal  honour  con- 
ferred on  him  as  defender  of  the  faith,  if  "  Gospel  light," 
as  Gray  has  rather  affectedly  expressed  it,   had  not 
"  flashed  from  Boleyn's  eyes."     But  we  shall  not  dwell 
on  so  trite  a  subject     It  is  less  familiar  to  every  one, 
that  in  Italy  the  seeds  of  the  Reformation  were 
early  and  widely  sown.     A  translation  of  Me-  7' 

lanchthon's  Loci  Communes,  under  the  name  of  Ippofilo 
da  Terra  Nigra,  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1621,  the  very 
year  of  its  appearance  at  Wittenberg ;  the  works  of 
Luther,  Zwingle,  and  Bucer  were  also  circulated  under 
false  names.*  The  Italian  translations  of  Scripture  made 
in  the  fifteenth  century  were  continually  reprinted ;  and 
in  1530  a  new  version  was  published  at  Venice  by 
Brucioli,  with  a  preface  written  in  a  Protestant  tone.' 
The  great  intercourse  of  Italy  with  the  Cisalpine  nations 
through  war  and  commerce,  and  the  partiality  of  Benee 
of  France,  duchess  of  Ferrara,  to  the  new  doctrines, 
whose  disciples  she  encouraged  at  her  court,  under  the 
pretext  of  literature,  contributed  to  spread  an.  active 
spirit  of  inquiry.  In  almost  every  considerable  city, 
between  1525  and  1540,  we  find  proofs  of  a  small  band 
ofprotestants,  not  in  general  abandoning  the  outward 
profession  of  the  church,  but  coinciding  in  most  respects 
with  Luther  or  Zwingle.  It  has  lately  been  proved  that 
a  very  early  proselyte  to  the  Reformation,  and  one  whom 
we  should  least  expect  to  find  in  that  number,  was  Bern  i , 

"M-Crie'aHlstor  Reformation  in  Italy,    urn  as  early  at  1631.    P.  31 

Epigrams  wen  written  in  favour  of  Lu-        >  Li.,  p.  63,  51. 
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bcforo  the  completion,  if  not  the  common  cement,  of  his 
labour  on  the  Orlando  Innamorato  ;  which  he  attempted 
to  render  in  someplaces  the  vehicle  of  hie  disapprobation 
of  the  church.  This  may  account  for  the  freedom  from 
indecency  which  distinguishes  that  poem,  and  contrasts 
with  the  great  licentiousness  of  Berni's  lighter  and 
earlier productions.' 

17.  The  Italians  are  an  imaginative,  but  not  essentially 
Italian  '-  a  BitporetitiouB  people,  or  liable,  nationally 
heuroduj.  speaking,  to  the  gloomy  prejudices  that  master 
the  reason.  Among  the  classes  whose  better  education 
had  strengthened  and  developed  the  acuteness  and  intel- 
ligence so  general  in  Italy,  a  silent  disbelief  of  the 
popular  religion  was  far  more  usual  than  in  any  other 
country.  In  the  majority  this  has  always  taken  the  turn 
of  a  complete  rejection  of  all  positive  faith ;  but  at  the- 
era  of  the  Reformation  especially,  the  substitution  of 
Protestant  for  Romish  Christianity  was  an  alternative  to 
be  embraced  by  men  of  more  serious  temperaments. 


Imn^tlolltfctbyMr.PaidjiI.wlioronnd  egUcbeanestopan  drannonoai 

a  abort  pamphlet  of  extreme  scarcity,  onto  alcnno  potmen  cempom  s. 

wu)  mnwtlced,  I  believe,  by  Zeno  or  any  dl  quel  librl,  per  11  qullaltr!  j» 
other    bibliographer    (except   I"  "  ' 

xxxrttl.  IE),  la  the  library  of  H 


gerio,  end  printed  at  Basic  In  UN.  Thia 

d'  Orlando,  cbe  era  inetto  e  mal  cojnpcsto. 

containa  eighteen  ttanens.  Intended  to 

11  Berna  [ale]  a"  inim&gino  dl  fara  nn  bel 

have  been  prefljted  by  Beral  to  the  twen- 

trattato;   a  cio  fit  ch'  egll  al  pose  a 

raccondara  le  rime  a  le  altre  parti  di  quel 

They  are  of  a  decidedly  Protestant  cha- 

racter.    For  these  stanraaotheraare  sub- 

pol agglungendovl  dl  mo  alcnne  atanxe. 

stituted  Id  the  printed  editions  much 

inferior,  and,  what  la  remarkable,  almost 

con  quel  meuo(lnstn  cbe  d'altromlgllora 

the  only  Indecent  passage  In  the  whole 

ne  aveaee  potato  avere)  ad  lnaagnarB  la 

poem.    Mr.  Pnnirxi  le  of  opinion  that 

writ*   dell'  Evangelic,  tc.     Whether 

great  liberties  have  been  taken  with  the 

Vergerlo  la  wholly  to  be  trusted  In  ail 

Orlando  Innamorato,  which  la  a  poslhn- 

this  account,  mora  of  which  will  be  found 

on  reference  to  Papiiii'e.  edition  of  the 

being  at  Venice,  IBM,  Are  yeara  alter 

Orlando  Innamorato,  I  mnat  leave  to  cha 

the  aotlior'B  death.    Vergerlo,  in   thin 

presaione  of   Mr.  P.,   though.  I  mint 

printed  by  Mr.  P.  In  ilL  Ml  of  hit  Bofcudo, 

rather  strong,  will  show  the  opinion  of 

aaya  of  Bern!  ■  Cosiui  quad  agU  ultiml 

one  convcraant  with  the  literature  and 

history  of  ihooe  limes:-"  The  more  we 

dl  cha  ci  fanno  ampU  rede  alcnnl  auol 

capiloll  e  poeeie.  della  quail  egll  moltl 

fopli   ImbraLld-    Ma  percho  11  name  BUO 

the  Tetorming  tenets  were  a>  popular 

era  acxltto  nel  Hbro  della  vita,  no  era 

among  Use  higher  class*  In  Italy  In  Uk» 

poalhll*  oh'  egll  poteaae  foatfra  dalle 

days  aa  liberal  notions  in  our.''    P.  3a  1 . 
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Certain  it  ia,  that  we  find  traces  of  this  aberration  from 
orthodoxy,  in  one  or  the  other  form,  through  much  of 
the  literature  of  Italy,  sometimes  displaying  itself  only 
in  censures  of  the  -vices  of  the  clergy ;  censures  from 
which,  though  in  other  ages  they  had  been  almost  uni- 
versal, the  rigidly  catholic  party  began  now  to  abstain. 
We  have  already  mentioned  Pontanua  and  Mantuan. 
Tn'ssino,  in  his  Italia  Libera ta,  introduces  a  sharp  invec- 
tive against  the  church  of  Borne."  The  Zodiacus  Vitre 
of  Manzolli,  whose  assumed  Latin  name,  by  which  he  is 
better  known,  was  Palingenius  Stellatus,  teems  with 
invectives  against  the  monks,  and  certainly  springs  from 
a  protestant  source. "  The  first  edition  is  of  1537,  at 
Basle.  But  no  one  writer  is  more  indignantly  severe 
than  Alamanni." 

18,  This  rapid,  though  rather  secret  progress  of  heresy 
among  the  more  educated  Italians  could  not  fail 
to  alarm  their  jealous  church.     They  had  not  in  tEe"6™ 
won  over  the    populace  to  their  side ;    for,  "£j™JJ 
though  censures  on  the  superior  clergy  were 
listened  to  with  approbation  in  every  country,  there  was 
little  probability  that  the  Italians  would  generally  abjure 
modes  of  worship  so  congenial  to  their  national  temper, 


which  is  in  the  all-        He*  foge: 


Leo  X.,  Append.  No. 
would  be  mistaken 


Sj  BS."" 


in    supposing,   as  Aoonun 

...        nu  to  imply,  that  fentes. 

It  is  only  contained  in  the  tint  edition  of  Sun  plet 

1S43.    The  fast  is  that  Trlaslne  cancelled  'ecu 

these  lines  in  the  unsold  copies  of  that  Declplnn 

edition,  so  that  very  few  are  found  to  w™J*3 

contain  them;  bat  they  are  restored  in  coudun 
the  edition  of  (he  Italia  Liberal*  printed 

b  The  Zodiacus  Vitas  ia  a  long  moral  jJfcJI^tafV'eeiSEM 
the  stgni  of  the  lodiac    It  Ih  n 
poetical,  but  by  no  means  withou 


Turn*  S*n  che  ue  la  rie  sememe 
more  than  enough  to  Incur  the  suspicion  Habblan  piu  d'  sltrin-atlaeprivilegio; 
of  Lulheranlsm.  Cb'  ultra  iroyi  hoggi  in  Id  venii  [eon, 

I  have  observed  several  proofs  of  this ;       Che  disatmulailou,  menzogne  e  fiudi. 
the  following  will  suffice :—  Beato  1  mondo,  che  aura  mai  senia.fc. 

Bed  tna  pnescrtim  noil  intret  lb 
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as  to  have  been  devised,  or  retained  from  heathen  times, 
in  compliance  with  it.  Even  of  those  who  had  associated 
with  the  reformers,  and  have  been  in  consequence 
reckoned  among  them,  some  were  far  from  intending  to 
break  off  from  a  church  which  had  been  identified  with 
all  their  prejudices  and  pursuits.  Such  was  Flaminio, 
one  of  the  most  elegant  of  poets  and  best  of  men ;  and 
such  was  the  accomplished  and  admirable  Vittoria  Co- 
lonna.d  But  those  who  had  drunk  deeper  of  the  cup  of 
free  thought  had  no  other  resource,  when  their  private 
assemblies  had  been  detected,  and  their  names  pro- 
scribed, than  to  fly  beyond  the  Alps.  Bernard  Oehino, 
a  Capuchin  preacher  of  great  eminence,  being  summoned 
to  Rome,  and  finding  his  death  resolved  upon,  fled  to 
Geneva.  His  apostasy  struck  his  admirers  with  asto- 
nishment, and  possibly  put  the  Italians  more  on  their 
guard  against  others.  Peter  Martyr,  well  known  after- 
wards in  England,  soon  followed  him  ;  the  academy  of 
Hodena,  a  literary  society  highly  distinguished,  but  long 
suspected  of  heresy,  was  compelled,  in  1542,  to  subscribe 
a  declaration  of  faith ;  and  though  Lombardy  was  still 
full  of  secret  protestants,  they  lived  in  continual  terror 
of  persecution  during  the  rest  of  this  period.  The  small 
reformed  church  of  Ferrara  was  broken  up  in  1550 ; 
many  were  imprisoned,  and  one  put  to  death.* 

19.  Meantime  the  natural  tendency  of  speculative 
^^  minds  to  press  forward,  though  checked  at  this 
time  by  the  inflexible  spirit  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Reformation,  gave  rise  to  some  theological  novel- 
ties.  A  Spanish  physician,  Michael  Beves,  commonly 
called  Servetus,  was  the  first  to  open  a  new  scene 
in  religious  innovation.  The  ancient  controversies  on 
the  Trinity  had  long  subsided  ;  if  any  remained  whose 
creed  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  Arians,  we  must  seek 
for  them  among  the  Waldenses,  or  other  persecuted 
sects.  But  even  this  is  obscure;  and  Erasmus,  when 
accused  of  Arianism,  might  reply  with  apparent  truth, 

i  nfCrle  dlKuws  it  length  the  opl-    ■  collected  light  npon  a  subject  Intereat- 

to  leave  those  of  Flaminio  In  doubt ;  bit  of  bis  predeceasor  Geriea,  Specimen 
hlj  letten,  published  at  Hnremberg  In    ItiUn  reformates;   of  Tlraooechi,  vlli. 

*  Bcilaea  Dr.  MtMc'e  Hlitorj  of  lie  of  dalteni,  Istorla.  del  Gran  Dncnto"  !L 
Reformation  In  Hair,  which  ha*  thrown    293.  349, 
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that  no  heresy  was  mote  extinct.  Servetus,  however, 
though,  not  at  all  an  Arian,  framed  a  scheme,  not  pro- 
bably quite  novel,  which  is  a  difficult  matter,  but  sound- 
ing very  unlike  what  was  deemed  orthodoxy.  Being  an 
imprudent  and  impetuous  man,  he  assailed  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  reformers  as  much  as  of  the  Catholic 
church  with  none  of  the  management  necessary  in  such 
eases,  as  the  title  of  his  book,  printed  in  1531,  He  Tri- 
nitatis  erroribus,  is  enough  to  show.  He  was  so  little 
satisfied  with  his  own  performance,  that  in  a  second 
treatise,  called  Dialogues  on  the  Trinity,  he  retracts  fhe 
former  as  ill-written,  though  without  having  changed 
any  of  his  opinions.  These  works  are  very  scarce  and 
obscurely  worded,  but  the  tenets  seem  to  be  nearly  what 
are  called  Sabellian/ 

20.  The  Socinian  writers  derive  their  sect  from  a  small 
knot  of  distinguished  men,  who  met  privately  at  Atnnhm 
Vicenza  about  1540;  including  L&lius  Socinus,  i"  Italy. 
at  that  time  too  young  to  have  had  any  influence,  Ochino, 
Gentile,  Alciati,  and  some  others.  This  fact  has  been 
doubted  by  Mosheim  and  M'Crie,  and  does  not  rest  on 
much  evidence;  while  some  of  the  above  names  are 
rather  improbable.*  It  is  certain,  however,  that  many 
of  the  Italian  reformers  held  anti-Trinitarian  opinions, 
chiefly  of  the  Arian  form.  M'Crie  suggests  that  these 
had  been  derived  from  Servetus;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  had  any  acquaintance,  or  concurred,  in  general, 
with  him,  who  was  very  far  from  Arianism ;  and  it  is 
much  more  probable  that  their  tenets  originated  among 
themselves.  If,  indeed,  it  were  necessary  to  look  for  an 
heresiarch,  a  Spanish  gentleman,  resident  at  Naples,  by 
name  Valdes,  is  far  more  likely  than  Servetus.  It  is 
agreed  that  V  aides  was  one  of  the  chief  teachers  of  the 
Beformation  in  Italy ;  and  he  has  also  been  supposed  to 
have  inclined  towards  Arianism.11 

f  The  oriajnal  editions  of  tita  woifet  of  lnt=t   been  of  a  different   opinion.     Fiec 

Servetai  very  nrely  occur;  bat  there  Chalmexi'i  Dfctlocuy,  *rt.  Valdcno,  and 

■re  reprint*  of  the  last  0001017.  whtoh  Bayle.      His  Considerations  were  Etuib- 

tbenuelvei  *re  by  no  man  common.  ]>i<[i  into  English  in  IS"     " 


bum;  M'CMc'i  Hln.  ot 
lUly ,  p.  IS*. 

b  Dr.  M'Crie  fa   inclined  to  deny  11k    t 
ArUiilHii  of  Vuldeji.  and  njl  It  0 
im  found  in  liit  writing!  (p.  VO)  ;  I 
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21.  Even  in  Spain,  the  naturabsoil  of  tenacious  super- 

stition, and  the  birthplace  of  the  Inquisition,  a 
££££■"•  few  needs  of  Protestantism  were  early  bowh. 
SJJJjjT      The  fi"t  writings  of  Luther  were  translated 

into  Spanish  soon  after  their  appearance ;  the 
Holy  Office  began  to  take  alarm  about  1530.  Several 
suspected  followers  of  the  new  creed  were  confined  in 
monasteries,  and  one  was  burnt  at  V&lladolid  in  1541.' 
But  in  no  country  where  the  Reformation  was  severely 
restrained  by  the  magistrate  did  it  spread  so  extensively 
as  in  the  Netherlands,  Two  Augustine  monks  were 
burned  at  Brussels  in  1523,  and  their  death  had  the 
effect,  as  Erasmus  tells  us,  of  increasing  prodigiously  the 
number  of  heretics.*  From  that  time  a  bitter  persecu- 
tion was  carried  on,  both  by  destroying  books,  and 
punishing  their  readers ;  but  most  of  the  seventeen  pro- 
vinces were  full  of  sectaries. 

22.  Deeply  shaken  by  all  this  open  schism,  and  lurk- 
Ori«  or  mg  disaffection,  the  church  of  Borne  seemed  to 
jesuia.      nave  little  hope  but  in  the  superstition  of  the 

populace,  the  precarious  support  of  the  civil  power,  or 
the  quarrels  of  her  adversaries.  But  she  found  an  un- 
expected source  of  strength  in  her  own  bosom ;  a  green 
shoot  from  the  yet  living  trunk  of  an  aged  tree.  By  a 
bull,  dated  the  27th  of  September,  1540,  Paul  III.  esta- 
blished the  order  of  Jesuits,  planned  a  few  years  before 
by  Ignatius  Loyola.  The  leading  rules  of  this  order 
were,  that  a  general  should  be  chosen  for  life,  whom 
every  Jesuit  was  to  obey  as  he  did  God ;  and  that 
besides  the  three  vows  of  the  regulars,  poverty,  chastity, 
and  obedience,  be  should  promise  to  go  wherever  the 
pope  should  command.  They  were  to  wear  no  other 
dress  than  the  clergy  usually  did ;  no  regular  hours  of 
prayer  were  enjoined ;  but  they  were  bound  to  pass  their 
time  usefully  for  their  neighbours,  in  preaching,  in  the 
direction  of  consciences,  and  the  education  of  youth. 


I  afttt'i  Hlat.  ot  Rtfonnition  In  Mcltavjt  nnncluj.  ublcunque 

Spain.  •  uercoit  Cinndita,  ibl  dlcma 

t    Ccepta    est    BMnMnttfc      Taadera  turn    haireslon   Bemontfm.     K] 

Bnixella     tn»    AuguitlniMra    [duo  ?]  The   history  of  the  Betonull 

pnblklUu  IflMU  sunt  nipplldo.    QniErii  Low  ConuLrkthma  been  copious 

eilmmp    K«  dvilns  anil.-*  puriadnu  cce-  by  Gcnnl  Bouidt.  to  wboac  n 

pit  habtre  LutLeii  (IbclpuliM.  St  quidem  (bird  book!  I  refer  Uio  Trader. 
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Such  were  the  principles  of  an  institution  which  has, 
more  effectually  than  any  other,  exhibited  the  moral 
power  of  a  united  association  in  moving  the  great  un- 
organised mass  of  mankind. 

23.  The  Jesuits  established  their  first  school  in  1546, 
at  Gandia  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  under  TbelI 
the  auspices  of  Francis  Borgia,  who  derived  popm**!- 
tho  title  of  duke  from  that  city.  It  was  erected  into  a 
university  by  the  pope  and  king  of  Spain.™  This  was 
the  commencement  of  that  vast  influence  they  were 
speedily  to  acquire  by  the  control  of  education.  They 
began  about  the  same  time  to  scatter  their  missionaries 
over  the  East.  This  had  been  one  of  the  great  objects 
of  their  foundation.  And  when  news  was  brought,  that 
thousands  of  barbarians  had  flocked  to  the  preaching  of 
Francis  Xavior,  that  he  had  poured  the  waters  of  baptism 
on  their  heads,  and  raised  the  cross  over  the  prostrate 
idols  of  the  East,  they  had  enough,  if  not  to  silence  the 
-envy  of  competitors,  at  least  to  secure  the  admiration  of 
the  Catholic  world.  Men  saw  in  the  Jesuits  courage 
and  self-devotion,  learning  and  politeness ;  qualities  the 
want  of  which  had  been  the  disgrace  of  monastic  frater- 
nities. They  were  formidable  to  the  enemies  of  the 
church ;  and  those  who  were  her  friends  cared  little  for 
the  jealousy  of  the  secular  clergy,  or  for  the  technical 
opposition  of  lawyers.  The  mischiefs  and  dangers  that 
might  attend  the  institution  were  too  remote  for  popular 

24.  In  the  external  history  of  Protestant  churches, 
two  events,  not  long  preceding  the  middle  of  the  council  or 
sixteenth  century,  served  to  compensate  each  TKBt- 
other, — the  unsuccessful  league  of  the  Lutheran  princes 
of  Germany,  ending  in  their  total  defeat,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  reformed  religion  in  England  by  the 
council  of  Edward  VI.  It  admits,  however,  of  no  doubt, 
that  the  principles  of  the  Keformation  were  still  pro- 
gressive, not  only  in  those  countries  where  they  were 
countenanced  by  the  magistrate,  but  in  others,  like 
France  and  the  Low  Countries,  where  they  incurred  the 
risk  of  martyrdom.  Meantime  Paul  III.  had,  with  much 
reluctance,  convoked  a  general  council  at  Trent     This 

m  Floury,  Hirt.  EecMi.,  nix.  Mi. 
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met  on  the  13th  of  December,  1545;  and  after  deter- 
mining a  large  proportion  of  the  disputed  problems  in 
theology,  especially  such  as  related  to  grace  and  original 
sin,  was  removed  by  the  pope,  in  March,  1547,  to  his 
own  city  of  Bologna,  whore  they  sat  but  a  short  time 
before  events  occurred  which  compelled  them  to  suspend 
their  sessions.     They  did  not  re-assemble  till  1551. 

25.  The  greatest  difficulties  which  embarrassed  the 
in  chief  council  of  Trent  appear  to  have  arisen  from  the 
aUBcnlU€fc  clashing  doctrines  of  scholastic  divines,  espe- 
cially the  respective  followers  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
Duns  Scotus,  embattled  as  rival  hosts  of  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans.*  The  fathers  endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  avoid  any  decision  which  might  give  too  unequivocal 
a  victory  to  either ;  though  it  has  generally  been  thought, 
that  the  former,  having  the  authority  of  Augustin,  as 
well  as  their  own  great  champion,  on  their  side,  have 
come  off,  on  the  whole,  superior  in  the  decisions  of  the 
council."  But  we  must  avoid  these  subtilties,  into  which 
it  is  difficult  not  to  slide  when  we  touch  on  such  topics. 

26.  In  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  Luther  is  in- 
chHuterof  comparably  the  greatest  name.  We  see  him, 
LuUitr.  m  the  skilful  composition  of  Robertson,  the 
chief  figure  of  a  group  of  gownsmen,  standing  in  con- 
trast on  the  canvas  with  the  crowned  rivals  of  France 
and  Austria,  and  their  attendant  warriors,  but  blended 
in  the  unity  of  that  historic  picture.  This  amazing 
influence  on  the  revolutions  of  his  own  age,  and  on 
the  opinions  of  mankind,  seems  to  have  produced,  as  is 
not  unnatural,  an  exaggerated  notion  of  his  intellectual 
greatness.  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  he  wrote  his 
own  language  with  force  and  purity ;  and  he  is  reckoned 

*  Flamy,  xxlx.  lit,  e  t  alibi ;  F.  Va.nl,  of  much  ability,  considering  the  ember- 

Ub.  IL  and  lit.  pads.  nssments    with    which    they  had    to 

°  It  Is  usual  for  Protestant  writers  to  straggla*  and  of  an  honest  desire  of  re- 

in.eiflt,  against  the  TrldanUne  fathers,  formation,  anions   a   large  body,   a*  to 

I  do  not  auent  to  their  decisions,  which  those  matters  which.  Id  their  Judgment, 

la  not  to  tbe  purpose,  nor  vindicate  the  ought  to  be  reformed.     The  notes  of 

Intrigues  of  tbe  papa]  party.  But  I  must  Conrayer  on  Sarpl  a  history,  though  ha 

presume  to  say  that,  reading  tbotr  pro-  la  not  much  less  of  *  Protestant  than  hi) 

ceedings  in  tbe  pagn  of  that  Tery  able  original,  are  more  candid,  and  generally 

and  not  very  lenient  historian  to  whom  Tory  Judicious.     Pellavidnl  I  have  not 

we  bin  generally  recourse,  an  adversary  read ;  but  what  Is  valuable  In  him  win 

as  decided  as  any  that  could  have  some  doubtteaa  be  found  In  the  continuation  of 

from  the  rerormed  churches,  I  find  proofs  Floury,  VOL  nil.  et  alibi. 
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one  of  ita  best  models.  The  hymns  in  use  with  the 
Lutheran  church,  many  of  which  are  his  own,  possess  a 
simple  dignity  and  devoutness,  never,  probably,  excelled 
in  that  class  of  poetry,  and  alike  distinguished  from  the 
poverty  of  Sternhold  or  Brady,  and  from  the  meretricious 
ornament  of  later  writers.  But  from  the  Latin  works  of 
Luther  few  readers,  I  believe,  will  rise  without  disap- 
pointment. Their  intemperance,  their  coarseness,  their 
inelegance,  their  scurrility,  their  wild  paradoses,  that 
menace  the  foundations  of  religious  morality,  are  not 
compensated,  so  far  at  least  as  my  slight  acquaintance 
with  them  extends,  by  much  strength  or  acuteuess,  and 
still  less .  by  any  impressive  eloquence.  Some  of  hie 
treatises,  and  we  may  instance  his  reply  to  Henry  VIII., 
or  the  book  "  against  the  falsely-named  order  of  bishops," 
can  be  described  as  little  else  than  bellowing  in  bad 
Latin.  Neither  of  these  books  display,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  any  striking  ability.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined 
that  a  man  ef  his  vivid  parts  fails  to  perceive  any  advan- 
tage which  may  offer  itself  in  that  close  grappling, 
sentence  by  sentence,  with  an  adversary,  which  fills 
most  of  his  controversial  writings ;  and  in  scornful  irony 
he  had  no  superior.  His  epistle  to  Erasmus,  prefixed  to 
the  treatise  De  servo  arbitrio,  is  bitterly  insolent  in 
terms  as  civil  as  he  could  use.  But  the  clear  and  com- 
prehensive line  of  argument,  which  enlightens  the  reader's 
understanding,  and  resolves  bis  difficulties,  is  always 
wanting.  An  unbounded  dogmatism,  resting  on  an  abso- 
lute confidence  in  the  infallibility,  practically  speaking, 
of  his  own  judgment,  pervades  his  writings ;  no  indul- 
gence is  shown,  no  pause  allowed,  to  the  hesitating; 
whatever  stands  in  the  way  of  bis  decisions,  the  fathers 
of  the  church,  the  schoolmen  and  philosophers,  the 
canons  and  councils,  are  swept  away  in  a  current  of  im- 
petuous declamation ;  «nd  as  every  thing  contained  in 
Scripture,  according  to  Luther,  is  easy  to  be  understood,? 
and  can  only  he  understood  in  his  sense,  every  devia- 
tion from  his  doctrine  incurs  the  anathema  of  perdition. 
Jerome,  he  says,  far  from  being  rightly  canonised,  must, 
but  for  some  special  grace,  have  been  damned  for  his 

v  piila.  bowever.  it  only  for  tho&e  who    ad  quamllbet  cjoa  pi 
■re  lllomlnatal  by  Iho  SplriL    Splrttiu    Vol.  II.  toHS8,  edit  Wittenberg," 
enlm  nqouitor  nd  lobun  Scrfptonm,  et    1842.] 
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interpretation  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans."1  That 
tho  Zninglians,  as  well  as  the  whole  church  of  Borne, 
and  the  Anabaptists,  were  shut  out  by  their  tenets  from 
salvation,  is  more  than  insinuated  in  numerous  passages 
of  Luther's  writings.  Yet  he  had  passed  himself  through 
several  changes  of  opinion.  In  1518  he  rejected  auri- 
cular confession ;  in  1520  it  was  both  useful  and  neces- 
sary; not  long  afterwards  it  was  again  laid  aside.  I 
have  found  it  impossible  to  reconcile,  or  to  understand, 
his  tenets  concerning  faith  and  works ;  and  can  only 
perceive,  that,  if  there  be  any  reservation  in  favour  of 
the  latter,  not  merely  sophistical,  of  which  I  am  hardly 
well  convinced,  it  consists  in  distinctions  too  subtle  for 
the  people  to  apprehend.  These  are  not  the  oscillations 
of  the  balance  m  a  calm  understanding,  conscious  of  the 
difficulty  which  so  often  attends  the  estimate  of  opposite 
presumptions,  but  alternate  gusts  of  dogmatism,  during 
which,  for  the  time,  he  was  as  tenacious  of  his  judgment 
as  if  it  had  been  uniform.  * 

27.  It  is  not  impossible  that  some  offence  will  be 
taken  at  this  character  of  his  works  by  those  who  have 
thought  only  of  the  man ;  extraordinary  as  he  doubtless 

-  was  in  himself,  and  far  more  so  as  the  instrument  of 
mighty  changes  on  earth.  Many  of  late  years,  especially 
in  Germany,  without  holding  a  single  one  of  Luther's 
more  peculiar  tenets,  have  thought  it  necessary  to  mag- 
nify his  intellectual  gifts.  Frederic  Schlegel  is  among 
these ;  but  in  his  panegyric  there  seems  a  little  wish  to 
insinuate  that  the  reformer's  powerful  understanding  had 
a  taint  of  insanity.  This  has  not  unnaturally  occurred 
to  others,  from  the  strange  tales  of  diabolical  visions 
Luther  very  seriously  recounts,  and  from  the  incon- 
sistencies as  well  as  the  extravagance  of  some  passages. 
But  the  total  absence  of  self-restraint,  with  the  intoxi- 
cating effects  of  pre6umptaousness,is  sufficient  to  account 
for  aberrations,  which  men  of  regular  minds  construe  into 
actual  madness.  Whether  Luther  were  perfectly  in  earnest 
as  to  his  personal  interviews  with  the  devil,  may  be 
doubtful ;  one  of  them  he  seems  to  represent  as  internal. 

28.  Very  little  of  theological  literature,  published 
between  1520  and    1550,   except    such  as  bore  imme- 
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diately  on  the  groat  controveraies  of  the  age,  has  ob- 
tained sufficient  reputation  to  come  'within  our  Th„!o-Heal 
researches,  which,  upon  this  most  extensive  por-  writings. 
tion  of  ancient  libraries,  do  not  extend  to  disturb  Er*™M- 
the  slumbers  of  forgotten  folios.  The  Paraphrase  of  Eras- 
mus was  the  most  distinguished  work  in  Scriptural  in- 
terpretation. Though  not  satisfactory  to  the  violent  of 
either  party,  it  obtained  the  remarkable  honour  of  being 
adopted  in  the  infancy  of  our  own  Protestantism.  Every 
parish  church  in  England,  by  an  order  of  council  in 
1547,  was  obliged  to  have  a  copy  of  this  paraphrase. 
It  is  probable,  or  rather  obviously  certain,  that  this 
order  was  not  complied  with.' 

29.  The  Loci  Communes  of  Molanchthoti  have  already 
been  mentioned.     The  writings  of  Zwingle,  „ 
collectively  published  in  1544,  did  not  attain  chtboo. 
equal  reputation :  with  more  of  natural  ability  JJJjjJjJ 
than  erudition,  he  was  left  behind  in  the  gene- 
ral advance  of  learning.    Calvin  stands  on  higher  ground. 
His  Institutes  are  still  in  the  hands  of  that  numerous 
body  who  are  usually  denominated  from  him.     The 
works  of  less  conspicuous  advocates  of  the  Reformation 
which  may  fall  wiuiin  this  earlier  period  of  controversy 
will  not  detain  us ;  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  do  more  on 
this  occasion  than  mention  the  names  of  a  few  once 
celebrated  men  in  the  communion  of  Borne,  Vives,  Caje- 
tan,   Melchior,   Cano,  Soto,    and  Cathariu.'     The  two 
latter  were  prominent  in  the  council  of  Trent,  the  first 
being  of  the  Dominican  party,  or  that  of  Thomas  Aquinas, 
which  was  virtually  that  of  Augustin;   the  second  a 
Sootist,  and  in  some  points  deviating  a  little  from  what 
passed  for  the  more  orthodox  tenets  either  in  tile  catholic 
or  proteetant  churches.' 

30.  These  elder  champions  of  a  long  war,  especially 
the  Romish,  are,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
known  only  by  their  names  and  lives.     These  ntnrs 
are  they,  and  many  more  there  were  down  to  jKJJJJ^ 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  whom, 

'  Jortin  ihji  that, "  taking  tin  Anno-    ferred  of  those  which  have  since  ban 
rations  and  the  Fui>phru«  of  Erasmcia    published."    II.  M. 
together,  we  b»™  an  Interpretation  of       '  Eidihom,  vL  210-216;  Andri-s. -ivIU. 

met  as  could  be  mads  in  his  time.  snd        1  Supl  unl  Flenty,  passim. 
10  which  very  few  deserve   to   be  pre- 
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along  the  shelves  of  an  ancient,  library,  we  look  and 
pass  Dy.  They  belong  no  more  to  man,  but  to  the  worm, 
the  moth,  and  the  spider.  Their  dark  and  ribbed  backs, 
their  yellow  leaves,  their  thousand  folio  pages,  do  not 
more  repel  us  than  the  unprofitableness  of  their  sub- 
stance. Their  prolixity,  their  barbarous  style,  the  per- 
Etual  recurrence,  in  many,  of  syllogistic  forms,  the  fe- 
nce, by  way  of  proof,  on  authorities  that  have  been 
abjured,  the  temporary  and  partial  disputes,  which  can  be 
neither  interesting  nor  always  intelligible  at  present,  must 
soon  put  au  end  to  the  activity  of  the  most  industrious 
scholar.*  Even  the  coryphiei  of  the  Reformation  are 
probably  more  quoted  than  read,  more  praised  than  ap- 
preciated; their  works,  though  not  scarce,  are  voluminous 
and  expensive ;  and  it  may  not  bo  invidious  to  surmise 
that  Luther  and  Melanchthon  serve  little  other  purpose, 
at  least  in  England,  than  to  give  an  occasional  air  of 
erudition  to  a  theological  paragraph,  or  to  supply  its 
margin  with  a  reference  that  few  readers  will  verify. 
It  will  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  this  remark  hereafter ; 
but  it  must  be  understood  as  applicable,  with  such  few 
exceptions  as  will  from  time  to  time  appear,  throughout 
at  least  the  remainder  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

31.  No  English  treatise  on  a  theological  subject,  pub- 
^^  liehed  before  the  end  of  1560,  seems  to  deserve 
'"'  notice  in  the  general  literature  of  Europe, 
though  some  may  he  reckoned  interesting  in  the  history 
of  our  Reformation.  The  sermons  of  Latimor ,  however, 
published  in  1548,  are  read  for  their  honest  zeal  and 
lively  delineation  of  manners.  They  are  probably  the 
best  specimens  of  a  style  then  prevalent  in  the  pulpit, 
and  which  is  still  not  lost  in  Italy,  nor  among  some  of 
our  own  sectaries ;  a  style  that  came  at  once  home  to 
the  vulgar,  animated  and  effective,  picturesque  and  in- 
telligible, but  too  unsparing  both  of  ludicrous  associa- 
tions and  commonplace  invective.  The  French  have 
somo  preachers,  earlier  than  Latimer,  whose  great  fame 
was  obtained  in  this  manner,  Muillard  and  Menot. 
They  belong  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XII.  I  am  but 
slightly  acquainted  with  the  former,  whose  sermons, 
printed  if  not  preached  in  Latin,  with  sometimes  a  sort 
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of -almost  macaronic  intermixture  of  French,  appeared 
to  me  very  much  inferior  to  those  of  Latimer.  Henry 
Stephens,  in  his  Apologie  pour  Herodote,  has  culled 
many  pasages  from  these  preachers,  in  proof  of  the 
depravity  of  morals  in  the  age  before  the  Reformation. 
In  the  little  I  have  read  of  Maillard,  I  did  not  find 
many  ridiculous,  though  some  injudicious  passages  ;  but 
those  who  refer  to  the  extracts  of  Niceron,  both  from 
him  and  Menot,  will  have  as  much  gratification  as  con- 
summate impropriety  and  bad  taste  can  furnish.1 

32.  The  vital  spirit  of  the  Reformation,  as  a  great 
working  in  the  public  mind,  will  be  inade-  .. .  . 
unately  discerned  in  the  theological  writings  thenefoim- 
of  this  age,  Two  controversies  overspread  "i°IL 
their  pages,  and  almost  efface  more  important  and  more 
obvious  differences  between  the  old  and  the  now  reli- 
gions. Among  the  Lutherans,  the  tenet  of  justification 
or  salvation  by  faith  alone,  called,  in  the  barbarous 
jargon  of  polemics,  solifidianism,  was  always  prominent : 
it  was  from  that  point  their  founder  began ;  it  was  there 
that,  long  afterwards,  and  when  its  original  orudeness 
had  been  mellowed,  Melanchthon  himself  thought  the 
whole  principle  of  the  contest  was  grounded.'  In  the 
disputes  again  of  the  Lutherans  with  the  Helvetic  re- 
formers, as  well  as  in  those  of  the  latter  school,  including 
the  church  of  England,  with  that  of  Borne,  the  corporal 
or  real  presence  (which  are  generally  synonymous  with 
the  writers  of  that  century)  in  the  Lord's  supper  was 
the  leading  topic  of  debate.  But  in  the  former  of 
these  doctrines,  after  it  had  been  purged  from  the  Anti- 
nomian  extravagances  of  Luther,  there  was  found,  if 
not  absolutely  a  verbal,  yet  rather  a  subtle,  and  by  no 
means  practical,  difference  between  themselves  and  the 
church  of  Rome ;'  while,  in  the  Eucharistic  controversy, 
many  of  the  reformers  bewildered  themselves,  and 
strove  to  perplex  their  antagonists,  with  incompatible 


1  Niceron,  vols.  I 


'  urn!  fete  ] '™tes i »i i  l  a 
o  preach  In  Latin;  but    the  first  who  used  that  Language  in  the 
ib  that  the  sermons  of  the    pulpit 
J.  published  in  Germany,        I  Melunchth.,  Eplal_  p,  290,  ed.  Peucer 

113.     Tanler    certainly       *  Burnet  on  Eleventh.  Article. 
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and  unintelligible  propositions,  to  -which  the  mass  of 
the  people  paid  as  little  regard  as  they  deserved.  It 
-was  not  for  these  trials  of  metaphysical  acuteness  that 
the  ancient  cathedrals  shook  in  their  inmost  shrines ; 
and  though  it  would  be  very  erroneous  to  deny,  that 
many  not  merely  of  the  learned  laity,  bat  of  the  inferior 
ranks,  were  apt  to  tread  in  such  thorny  paths,  we  must 
look  to  what  came  closer  to  the  apprehension  of  plain 
men  for  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  reformed  religion,  and 
for  the  success  of  that  seal.  The  abolition  of  saint- 
worship,  the  destruction  of  images,  the  sweeping  away 
of  ceremonies,  of  absolutions,  of  fasts  and  penances,  the 
free  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  communion  in 
prayer  by  the  native  tongue,  the  introduction,  if  not  of 
a  good,  yet  of  a  more  energetic  and  attractive  style  of 
preaching  than  had  existed  before ;  and  besides  this,  the 
eradication  of  monkery  which  they  despised,  the  humi- 
liation of  ecclesiastical  power  which  they  hated,  the 
immunity  from  exactions  which  they  resented,  these 
are  what  the  north  of  Europe  deemed  its  gain  by  the 
public  establishment  of  the  Reformation,  and  to  which 
the  common  name  of  Protestantism  was  given.  But  it 
is  rather  in  the  history,  than  in  the  strictly  theological 
literature  of  this  period,  that  we  are  to  seek  for  the  cha- 
racter of  that  revolution  in  religious  sentiment,  which 
ought  to  interest  us  from  its  own  importance,  and  from, 
its  analogy  to  other  changes  in  human  opinion. 

33.  It  is  often  said,  that  the  essential  principle  of 
Limits  of  Protestantism>  "nd  that  ror  which,  the  struggle 
pnvM*  was  made,  was  something  different  from  all  we 
jndeqwiL  fovQ  mentioned,  a  perpetual  freedom  from  aD 
authority  in  religious  belief,  or  what  goes  by  the  name 
of  the  right  of  private  judgment.  But,  to  look  more 
nearly  at  what  occurred,  this  permanent  independence 
was  not  much  asserted,  and  still  less  acted  upon.  The 
Reformation  was  a  change  of  masters ;  a  voluntary  one, 
no  doubt,  in  those  who  had  any  choice;  and  in  this 
sense,  an  exercise,  for  the  time,  of  their  personal  judg- 
ment. But  no  one  having  gone  over  to  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg,  or  that  of  Zurich,  was  deemed  at  liberty 
to  modify  those  creeds  at  his  pleasure.  He  might  of 
course  become  an  Anabaptist  or  an  Arian  ;  but  he  was 
not  the  less  a  heretio  in  doing  so,  than  if  he  had  continued 
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in  the  church  of  Borne.  By  what  light  a  protestant  was 
to  steer,  might  be  a  problem  which  at  that  time,  as  ever 
since;  it  would  perplex  a  theologian  to  decide  ;  but  in 
practice,  the  law  of  the  land,  which  established  one 
exclusive  mode  of  faith,  was  the  only  safe,  as,  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  it  was,  npon  the  whole,  the  most 
eligible  guide. 

34.  The  adherents  to  the  ehurch  of  Borne  have  never 
failed  to  cast  two  reproaches  on  those  who  left  rawim,, 
them  :  one,  that  the  reform  was  brought  abont  tost™- 
by  intemperate  and  calumnious  abuse,  by  out-  RctUm™ 
rages  of  an  exoited  populace,  or  by  the  tyranny  ■** 
of  princes;  the  other,  that  after  stimulating  the  most 
ignorant  to  reject  the  authority  of  their  church,  it  in- 
stantly withdrew  this  liberty  of  judgment,  and  devoted 
all  who  presumed  to  swerve  from  the  line  drawn  by 
law,  to  virulent  obloquy,  or  sometimes  to  bonds  and 
death.  These  reproaches,  it  may  be  a  shame  for  us  to 
own,  "  can  be  uttered,  and  cannot  be  refuted."  But, 
without  extenuating  what  is  morally  wrong,  it  is  per- 
mitted to  observe,  that  the  Protestant  religion  could,  in 
our  human  view  of  consequences,  have  been  established 
by  no  other  means.  Those  who  act  by  calm  reason  are 
always  so  few  in  number,  and  often  so  undeterminate  in 
purpose,  that  without  the  aid  of  passion  and  folly  no 
great  revolution  can  be  brought  about.  A  persuasion  of 
some  entire  falsehood,  in  which  every  circumstance 
converges  to  the  same  effect  on  the  mind;  an  exagge- 
rated belief  of  good  or  evil  disposition  in  others :  a 
universal  inference  peremptorily  derived  from  some 
particular  case ;  these  are  what  sway  mankind,  not  the 
simple  truth  with  all  its  limits  and  explanations,  the  fair 
partition  of  praise  and  blame,  or  the  measured  assent  to 
probability  that  excludes  not  hesitation.  That  condition 
of  the  heart  and  understanding  which  renders  men 
cautious  in  their  judgment,  and  scrupulous  in  their 
dealings,  unfits  them  for  revolutionary  seasons.  But  of 
this  temper  there  is  never  much  in  the  public.  The 
people  love  to  be  told  that  theycan  judge ;  but  they  are 
conscious  that  they  can  act.  Whether  a  saint  in  sculp- 
ture ought  to  stand  in  the  niches  of  their  cathedrals,  it 
was  equally  tedious  and  difficult  to  inquire ;  that  he 
could  be  defaced,  was  certain :  and  this  was  achieved. 
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It  is  easy  to  censure  this  as  precipitancy ;  but  it  was  not 
a  mere  act  of  the  moment ;  it  was,  and  much  more  'was 
of  the  same  kind,  the  share  that  fell  naturally  to  the 
multitude  in  a  work  which  they  were  called  to  fulfil, 
and  for  which  they  sometimes  encountered  no  slight 
danger. 

35.  But  if  it  were  necessary,  in  the  outset  of  the  Ee- 
formation,  to  make  use  of  that  democratic  spirit 
aitat  oi  of  destruction,  by  which  the  populace  answered 
"■"!**-  to  the  bidding  of  Carlostadt  or  of  Knox,  if  the 
mt  artisans  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  were  to 

be  made  arbiters  of  controversy,  it  was  not  desirable 
that  this  reign  of  religions  anarchy  should  be  more  than. 
temporary.  Protestantism,  whatever,  from  the  gene- 
rality of  the  word,  it  may  since  be  considered,  was  a. 
positive  creed ;  more  distinctly  so  in  the  Lutheran  than 
in  the  Helvetic  cburches,  but  in  each,  after  no  great 
length  of  time,  awnming  a  determinate  and  dogmatic 
character.  Luther  himself,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, built  up  before  he  pulled  down ;  but  the  Con- 
fession of  Augsburg  was  the  first  great  step  made  in 
giving  the  discipline  and  subordination  of  regular  go- 
vernment to  the  rebels  against  the  ancient  religion.  In 
this,  however,  it  was  taken  for  granted,  that  their  own 
differences  of  theological  opinion  were  neither  numerous 
nor  inevitable :  a  common  symbol  of  faith,  from  which 
no  man  could  dissent  without  criminal  neglect  of  the 
truth  or  blindness  to  it,  seemed  always  possible,  though 
never  attained;  the  pretensions  of  catholic  infallibility 
were  replaced  by  a  not  less  uncompromising  and  into- 
lerant dogmatism,  availing  itself,  like  the  other,  of  the 
secular  power,  and  arrogating  to  itself,  like  the  other, 
the  assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  mischiefs  that 
have  flowed  from  this  early  abandonment  of  the  right  of 
free  inquiry  are  as  evident  as  its  inconsistency  with  the 
principles  upon  which  the  reformers  had  acted  for  them- 
selves: yet,  without  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  and 
similar  creeds,  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  Pro- 
testant ohurches  would  have  possessed  a  sufficient  unity 
to  withstand  their  steady,  veteran  adversaries,  either  in 
the  war  of  words,  or  in  those  more  substantial  conflicts 
to  which  they  were  exposed  for  the  first  century  after 
the  Reformation.      The  schism  of  the   Lutheran   and 
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Helvetic  Protestants  did  injury  enough  to  their  cause; 
a  more  multitudinous  brood  of  sectaries  would,  in  the 
temper  of  those  times,  have  been  such  a  disgrace  as  it 
could  not  have  overcome.  It  is  still  very  doubtful  whether 
the  close  phalanx  of  Rome  can.  he  opposed,  in  ages  of 
strong  religious  zeal,  by  anything  except  established  or 
at  least  confederate  churches. 

36.  We  may  conclude  this  section,  with  mentioning 
the  principal  editions  or  translations  of  Scrip-  Editions  of 
ture  published  between  1520  and  1550.  The  sojptnm. 
Complutensian  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  suspended 
since  the  year  1514,  when  the  printing  was  finished, 
became  public  in  1622.  The  Polyglott  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  has  been  before  mentioned,  had  appeared  in 
1517.  An  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  was  pul>- 
lishcd  at  Strasburg  by  Oephaleeus  in  1524,  and  of  the 
Septuagint  in  1526.  The  New  Testament  appeared  at 
Haguenau  in  1521,  and  from  the  press  of  Colinteus  at 
Paris  in  1534;  another  at  Venice  in  1538.  But  these, 
which  have  become  very  scarce,  were  eclipsed  in  repu- 
tation by  the  labours  of  Robert  Stephens,  who  printed 
three  editions  in  1546,  1549,  and  1550;  the  two  former 
of  a  small  size,  the  last  in  folio.  In  this  he  consulted 
more  manuscripts  than  any  earlier  editor  had  pos- 
sessed; and  his  margin  is  a  register  of  their  various 
readings.  It  is  therefore,  though  far  from  the  most 
perfect,  yet  the  first  endeavour  to  establish  the  text  on 
critical  principles. 

87.  The  translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  by 
Luther  is  more  renowned  for  the  purity  of  its  Tnaai_ 
German  idiom  than  for  its  adherence  to  the  ttsnaot 
original  text.  Simon  has  charged  him  with  SoriPwre- 
ignorance  of  Hebrew ;  and  when  we  consider  how  late 
he  came  to  the  study  of  either  that  or  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  the  multiplicity  of  his  employments,  it  may 
be  believed  that  his  knowledge  of  them  was  far  from 
extensive."     Prom  this  translation,  however,  and  from 


ne.ua  la  that  age.     ill.  311.    The  I.u-    CicUrltkelorBelgico-TeDtoilk*.   Ucidea, 
hemu  bun  •Iwnjihltfily  admired  tbl>    W.  Co. 
iork  oti  account  of  Ita  pure  Qerannlim : 
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the  I*tin  Vulgate,  the  English  on.  of  Tyndale  aad  Co- 
werdrJe,  publtohedinl535or  15S6,  a  avowedly 
&#>">■  taken"  Tyndale  bad  printed  bis  version  ot 
the  New  Te.tam.nt  in  1526.  That  of  1537,  commonly 
Sea  Matthew.'.  Bible,  from  the  name  of  the  pnnter, 
SonKhin  mbstance  «*■  »»"  »  Tyn."6/'.  ™  '"?'- 
intadrf  by  Roger,,  the  Srst  urartyr  m  the  l™.t.on 
3  Mary  who  appear,  to  have  had  torn,  .kill  in  tie 
oriSWagiTThe  EM.  of  1539,  more  nenally 
oalledOranmor'.  Bible,™,  certainly  revised lw  com- 
S,  with  the  original.  It  to,  however,  qneatjonablo 
'  S  there  was  either  -moient  ciaire,  or  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  language,  m  the 
Sin  of  lenry  VIII.,  tooommnmaf  f»  arduous  a  ta* 
a.  tie  thorough  ensure  of  the  Vulgate  tat 

38  Brucioli  of  V.nie.  published  a  tranalation  of  the 
Scripture,  into  Italian,  which  he  professes  to 
Mf""  have  formed  upon  the  original  tef  It  was 
omtri-.  retouched  by  marmoocbini,  and  printed  as  hi. 
own  in  1538.  Zacoarias,  a  Florentine  monk,  gave 
.nother\ersion  In  ««,  taken  chiefly  from  hi.  two  pre- 
decessors The  earlier  translation  of  Makrbi  passed 
St.*.  edition,  fa  this  century.-  The  Spann* 
New  Te.tament  by  Francis  do  Eton.  was  printed  at 
Antwerp  in  1543,  a.  the  Pentateuch  in  the  .am.  lan- 
guage was  b,  »om.  Jews  at  Constantinoplo  in  1547. 

e  Trnonle'e  tmnimtloo  of  the  Pent*-    lee'.] 
toneh  Wtem  poblfahea  In  1030.    It    b  7^*^  *"  "KI"°n * 
whether  he  were  ecquslnted  ot  not  with       * 


[lyndelo'e   tienolotlon    0 

Uttn  et  ell,  fa  ft™  thnt 
not  fran  the  Vulgete.    Br 


e  Gteeh    been  of  Utile  ne 
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KXfi  .»■-  »  the  »*«■  Hen-  Je-e.  »"  Jjyj^ J™  '.nM™; 

"rtJnChLd'-™  ..ret.,  to  -.U  T5T.*..  »  W-  th.1 

ht     heliOea  thot  of  Luther  nod  the  Vol-  were  nude  to  Spein  during  the  middle 

™te      Sot  hfaowowea  eiecotedwlth  ogee ;  ooe  cd  them,  perhe|«,  bj  tedcr  ot 

o  rildltroljeolotelr  ineonuwtlble  with  ^fQ™J^m^^.Xo"¥onS'nelinnltho 

ll1S"1»^SS.»trtt«-.-  «S-«.l»-.«>-efl-» 
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Olaus  Petri,  the  chief  ecclesiastical  adviser  of  Gustavus 
Vasa,  translated  the  Scriptures  into  Swedish,  and  Pal- 
ladius  into  Danish,  before  the  middle  of  the  century. 
But  in  no  language  were  so  many  editions  of  Scripture 
published  as  in  that  of  Flanders  or  Holland ;  the  dialects 
being  still  more  slightly  different,  I  believe,  at  that  time 
than  they  are  now.  The  old  translation  from  the 
Vulgate,  first  printed  at  Delft  in  1497,  appeared  several 
times  before  the  Reformation  from  the  presses  of  Antwerp 
and  Amsterdam.  A  Flemish  version  of  the  Hew  Testa- 
ment from  that  of  Luther  came  out  at  Antwerp  in  1522, 
the  very  year  of  its  publication  at  Wittenberg;  and 
twelve  times  more  in  the  next  five  years.  It  appears 
from  the  catalogue  of  Panzer  that  the  entire  Bible  was 
printed  in  the  Flemish  or  Dutch  language,  within  the 
first  thirty-six  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  fifteen 
editions,  one  of  which  was  at  Louvain,  one  at  Amsterdam, 
and  the  rest  at  Antwerp.  Thirty-four  editions  of  the 
New  Testament  alone  in  that  language  appeared  within 
the  same  period ;  twenty-four  of  them  at  Antwerp.'  Most 
of  these  were  taken  from  Luther,  but  some  from  the 
Vulgate.  There  can  be  no  sort  of  comparison  between 
the  number  of  these  editions,  and  consequently  the 
eagerness  of  the  people  of  the  Low  Countries  for  Biblical 
knowledge,  considering  the  limited  extent  of  their  lan- 
guage, and  anything  that  could  be  found  in  the  Pro- 
testant states  of  the  empire. 

39.  Notwithstanding  the  authority  given  to  the  Vul- 
gate by  the  church  of  Home,  it  has  never  been  L»tintmEB- 
furbidden  either  to  criticise  the  text  of  that  taa™. 
version,  or  to  publish  anew  one.  Sanctes  Pagninus,  an 
oriental  scholar  of  some  reputation,  published  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  at  Lyons  in  1528. 
This  has  been  reckoned  too  literal,  and  consequently 
obscure  and  full  of  solecisms.  That  of  Sebastian  Munster, 
a  more  eminent  Hebraist,  printed  at  Basle  in  1534, 
though  not  free  from  oriental  idioms,  which  indeed  very 
few  translations  have  been,  or  perhaps  rightly  can  be, 


lr.  Spila,  &  stop  wih  pnt  to  their  pnaBMl-    well  received.  * 
gutlnn,  partly  through  the  mspictwu  en-    la.  Ibid.    M'Cr 
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and  influenced,  according  to  some,  by  the  false  interpre- 
tations of  the  rabbins,  is  more  intelligible.  Two  of  the 
moat  learned  and  candid  Humanists,  Huet  and  Simon, 
give  it  a  decided  preference  over  the  version  of  Pagninus. 
Another  translation  by  Leo  Juda  and  Bibliander,  at 
Zurich  in  1543,  though  more  elegant  than  that  of 
Mumper,  deviates  too  much  from  the  literal  sense. 
This  was  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1645  by  Robert  Stephens, 
with  notes  attributed  to  Tatable.' 

40.  The  earliest  Protestant  translation  in  French  is 
ftmatnw-thftt  byOlivetan  at  NeufchMel  in  1535.  It  has 
i*iom.  been  said  that  Calvin  had  some  share  in  this 
edition,  which,  however,  is  ef  little  value,  except  from 
its  scarcity,  if  it  be  true  that  the  text  of  the  version 
from  the  Vulgate  by  Faber  Stapulensis  has  been  merely 
retouched.  Faber  bad  printed  this,  in  successive  por- 
tions, some  time  before  :  at  first  in  France ;  but  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  in  1525,  having  prohibited  his 
translation,  he  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the 
press  of  Antwerp.  This  edition  of  Faber  appeared 
several  times  during  the  present  period.  The  French 
Bible  of  Louvain,  which  is  that  of  Faber,  revised  by 
the  command  of  Charles  V.,  appeared  as  a  new  transla- 
tion in  1550.11 

«  Simon.  Hist.  Grit  du  V.  T. ;  Blogr.       t>  Simon,  Hist.  Ctft  <Jn  v.  T. ;  Blogr. 
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CHAPTEB    VII. 


Sect.  I.    1520-1550. 

Sj«EuI»Uve  Ptllosophj. 

1.  Under  this  Lead  we  shall  comprehend  not  only  what 
passes  by  the  loose,  yet  not  unintelligible  ap- 
puliation,  metaphysics,  but  those  theories  upon  tn^uii«i 
the  nature   of  things,  which,   resting  chiefly  jjjjj^j 
upon  assumed  dogmas,  could  not  justly  be  re- 
duced to  the  division  of  physical  science.     The  distinc- 
tion may  sometimes  bo  open  to  cavil,  but  every  man  of 
a  reflecting  mind  will  acknowledge  the  impossibility  of 
a  rigorous  classification  of  books.     The  science  of  logic, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  too  many  partitions, 
but  on  account  of  its  peculiar  connexion,  in  this  period 
of  literature,  with  speculative  philosophy,  will  be  com- 
prised in  the  same  department. 

2.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  old  scholastic  phi- 
losophy, the  barbarous  and  unprofitable  dis- 
putations  which  occupied  the  universities  of  s^Tof*" 
Europe  for  some  hundred  years,  would  not  have  J|J5w|jL 
endured  much  longer  against  the  contempt  of 
a  more  enlightened  generation.     Wit  and  reason,  learn- 
ing and  religion,  combined  their  forces  to  overthrow  the 
idols  of  the  schools.    They  bad  no  advocates  ablo  enough 
to  say  much  in  their  favour ;  but  established  possession, 
and  that  inert  force  which  ancient  prejudices  retain, 
oven  in  a  revolutionary  age,  especially  when  united  with 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority,  rendered  the  victory  of 
good  sense  and  real  philosophy  very  slow. 
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3.  The  defenders  of  scholastic  disputation  availed 
it  tans-  themselves  of  the  commonplace  plea,  that  its. 
uiutd  bj  abuses-  furnished  no  conclusion  against  its  use. 
lit! wind"  The  barbarousiioKs  of  its  terminology  might 
"e>tui.  \#,  ;„  Bonle  measure  discarded ;  the  questions. 
which  had  excited  ridicule  might  be  abandoned  to  their 
fate  ;  but  it  was  still  contended  that  too  much  of  theo- 
logy was  involved  in  the  schemes  of  school  philosophy 
erected  by  the  great  doctors  of  the  church  to  be  sacrificed 
for  heathen  or  heretical  innovations.  The  universities 
adhered  to  their  established  exercises ;  and  though  these, 
except  in  Spain,  grew  less  active,  and  provoked  less 
emulation,  they  at  least  prevented  the  introduction  of 
any  more  liberal  course  of  study.  But  the  chief  sup- 
porters of  scholastic  philosophy,  which  became,  in  reality 
or  in  show,  more  nearly  allied  to  the  genuine  authority 
of  Aristotle,  than  it  could  have  been,  while  his  writings 
were  unknown  or  ill-translated,  were  found,  after  the 
revival  of  letters,  among  the  Dominican  or  Franciscan 
orders,  to  whom  the  Jesuits,  inferior  to  none  in  acute- 
ness,  lent,  in  process  of  time,  their  own  very  powerful 
aid."  Spain  was,  above  all  countries,  and  that  for  a  very 
long  time,  the  asylum  of  the  schoolmen ;  and  this  seems 
to  have  been  one  among  many  causes  which  have  ex- 
cluded, as  we  may  say,  the  writers  of  that  kingdom, 
with  hut  few  exceptions,  from  the  catholic  communion 
of  European  literature. 

4.  These  men,  or  many  of  them,  at  least  towards  the 

r_ middle  of  the  century,  were  acquainted  with 

kiiuon    the  writings  of  Aristotle.     But  commenting 
Aiiitou*.  upon  ^  Greek  test,  they  divided  it  into  the 

smallest  fragments,  gave  each  a  syllogistic  form,  and 
converted  every  proposition  into  a  complex  series  of 
reasonings,  till  they  ended,  says  Buhle,  in  an  endless 
and  insupportable  verbosity.  "  In  my  own  labours  upon 
Aristotle,"  he  proceeds,  "  I  have  sometimes  bad  recourse, 
in  a  difficult  passage,  to  these  scholastic  commentators, 
but  never  gained  anything  else  by  my  trouble  than  an 
unpleasant  confusion  of  ideas  ;  the  little  there  is  of  value 
being  scattered  and  buried  in  a  chaos  of  endless  words."1* 
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5.  The  scholastic  method  had  the  reformers  both,  of 
religion  and  literature  against  it.  One  of  the  AUKfc 
most  strenuous  of  the  latter  was  Ludovicus  vi™™ 
Vives,  in  his  great  work,  De  corruptis  artibus  "d"1"111* 
et  tradendis  disciplinis.  Though  the  main  object  of 
this  is  the  restoration  of  what  were  called  the  studies  of 
humanity  (humaniores  Iiterse),  which  were  ever  found 
incompatible  with  the  old  metaphysics,  he  does  not  fail 
to  lash  the  sohoolmen  directly  in  parts  of  this  long 
treatise,  so  that  no  one,  according  to  Brucker,  has  seen 
better  their  weak  points,  or  struck  them  with  more 
effect.  Vives  was  a  native  of  Valencia,  and  at  one  time 
preceptor  to  the  princess  Maiy  in  England." 

6.  In  the  report  of  the  visitation  of  Oxford,  ordered 
by  Henry  VIII.  in  1535,  contempt  for  the  soho-  q^^^^ 
lastic  philosophy  is  displayed  in  the  triumphant  them  in 
tone  of  conquerors.  Henry  himself  had  been  ^b'"^- 
an  admirer  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  But  the  recent  breach 
with  the  see  of  Rome  made  it  almost  necessary  to  declare 
against  the  schoolmen,  its  steadiest  adherents.  And  the 
lovers  of  ancient  learning,  as  well  as  the  favourers  of 
the  Reformation,  were  gaining  ground  in  the  English 
government.'* 

7.  But  while  the  subtle,  though  unprofitable,  ingenuity 
of  the  Thomists  and  Scotists  was  giving  way,   Vtnws. 
the  ancient  philosophy,  of  which  that  of  the  uonfor 
scholastic  doctors  was  a  corruption,  restored  in  ArWotl8- 
its  genuine  lineaments,  kept  possession  of  the  field  with 
almost  redoubled  honour.      What  the  doctors  of  the 
middle  ages  had  been  in  theology,  that  was  Aristotle  in 
all  physical  and  speculative  science;  and  the  church 
admitted  him  into  an  alliance  of  dependency  for  her  own 
service.    The  Platonic  philosophy,  to  which  the  patron- 

'  Bnicker,lv.6J.  Melners  {Verglelcb,  the  last  of  the  cMl  taw.  Thus,  on  erery 
der  Bitten.  II.  ISO-IBS)  bu  eetenl  ej>  side  eicept  theology,  which  be  certainly 
tracts  from  Vives  u  to  the  Kholunrtsm    did  not  mem  to  represent  u  standing  in 

vol  placed   by  some  of  his  contempo-     igiimt  the  nni»eraU1e«  ml  theli  system. 


and  Butane.  [This  tre«ti»i  of  Viies  Is  *  Wood's  Hist  of  University  of  Oi- 
in  leven  books.  The  Drat  le  general;  lord.  The  pasttge  wherein  Antony  Wood 
stsof  the  corrupt  tenchlng    deplore*  the  "  setting  Di —  '-  " '   " 
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age  of  the  Medici  and  the  writings  of  Ficinus  had  given 
countenance  is  the  last  century,  was  much  fallen,  nor 
had,  at  thin  particular  time,  any  known  supporters  in 
Europe.  Those  who  turned  their  minds  to  physical 
knowledge,  while  they  found  little  to  their  purpose  in 
l'lato,  were  furnished  by  the  rival  school  with  many 
confident  theories  and  some  useful  truth.  Nor  was 
Aristotle  without  adherents  among  the  conspicuous  cul- 
tivators of  polite  literature,  who  willingly  paid  that 
deference  to  a  sage  of  Greece,  which  they  blushed  to 
show  for  a  barbarian  dialectician  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. To  them  at  least  he  was  indebted  for  appearing 
in  a  purer  text,  and  in  more  accurate  versions ;  nor  was 
the  criticism  of  the  sixteenth  century  more  employed  on 
any  other  writer.  By  the  help  of  philology,  as  her 
bounden  handmaid,  philosophy  trimmed  afresh  her 
lamp.  The  true  peripatetic  system,  according  to  so 
competent  a  judge  as  Buhle,  was  first  made  known  to 
the  rest  'of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  the 
new  disciples  of  Aristotle,  endeavouring  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  spirit  as  well  as  literal  sense  of  his  posi- 
tions, prepared  the  way  for  a  more  advanced  generation 
to  poise  their  weight  in  the  scale  of  reason.* 

8.  The  name  of  Aristotle  was  sovereign  in  the  con- 
m  lmch  tinental  universities;  and  the  union-between 
umu  his  philosophy,  or  what  bore  that  title,  and  the 

uuMkhn.  e*'1iron'  appeared  so  long  established,  that  they 
must  stand  or  fall  together.  Luther  accord- 
ingly, in  the  commencement  of  the  Beformation,  in- 
veighed against  the  Aristotelian  logic  and  metaphysics, 
or  rather  against  those  sciences  themselves ;  nor  was 
Melanchthon  at  that  time  much  behind  him.  But  time 
ripened  in  this,  as  it  did  in  theology,  the  disciple's  ex- 
cellent understanding ;  and  he  even  obtained  influence 
enough  over  the  master  to  make  him  retract  some  of  that 
invective  against  philosophy,  which  at  first  threatened 
to  bear  down  all  human  reason.  Melanchthon  became  a 
strenuous  advocate  of  Aristotle,  in  opposition  to  all 
other  ancient  philosophy.  He  introduced  into  the  uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg,  to  which  all  Protestant  Germany 
looked  up,  a  scheme  of  dialectics  and  physics,  founded 

•  Bobte,  ti.  Mi. 
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npon  the  peripatetic  school,  but  improved,  as  Buhle  tells 
us,  by  his  own  acuteness  and  knowledge.  Thus  in  hie 
books  logic  is  taught  with  a  constant  reference  to 
rhetoric ;  and  the  physical  science  of  antiquity  is  en- 
larged by  all  that  had  been  added  in  astronomy  and 
physiology.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  authority 
of  Scripture  was  always  resorted  to  as  controlling  a  phi- 
losophy which  had  been  considered  unfavourable  to 
natural  religion.' 

9.  I  will  not  contend,  after  a  Tery  cursory  inspection 
of  this  latter  work  of  Melanchthon,  against  the 
elaborate  panegyric  of  Buhle ;  but  1  cannot  pbiiawpM- 
think  the  Initia  Doctrinn  Physioee  much  calcn-  ert  <"*"** 
lated  to  advance  the  physical  sciences.  He  insists  very 
fully  on  the  influence  of  the  stars  in  producing  events 
which  we  oall  fortuitous,  and  even  m  moulding  the 
human  character— a  prejudice  under  which  this  eminent 
man  is  well  known  to  have  laboured.  Melanchthon 
argues  sometimes  from  the  dogmas  of  Aristotle,  some- 
times from  a  literal  interpretation  of  Scripture,  so  as  to 
arrive  at  strange  conclusions.  Another  treatise,  entitled 
De  aniraa,  which  I  have  not  seen,  is  extolled  by  Buhle 
as  comprehending  not  only  the  psychology  but  tiie  phy- 
siology also  of  man,  and  as  having  rendered  great  service 
in  the  age  for  which  it  was  written.  This  universality 
of  talents,  and  we  have  not  yet  adverted  to  the  ethics 
and  dialectics  of  Melanchthon,  enhanced  his  high  repu- 
tation ;  nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  influence  of  so  great 
a  name  should  have  secured  the  preponderance  of  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy  in  the  Protestant  schools  of  Ger- 
many for  more  than  a  century. 

10.  The  treatise  of  the  most  celebrated  Aristotelian 
of  his  age,  Pomponatius,  on  the  immortality  of  ArirtoU. 
the  soul,  has  been  already  mentioned.    In  1526  uuuof 
he  published  two  books,  one  on  incantations,  the  lul}- 
other  on  fate  and  freewill.  They  are  extremely  scarce,  but, 
according  to  the  analysis  of  Brncker,  indicate  a  scheme 
of  philosophy  by  no  means  friendly  to  religion.*     I  do 
not  find  any  other  of  the  Aristotelian  school  who  falls 
within  the  present  thirty  years  of  sufficient  celebrity  to 
deserve  mention  in  this  place.     Bat  the  Italian  Aristo- 
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tetians  were  divided  into  two  classes — one,  to  which 
I'omponatiua  belonged,  following  the  interpretation  of 
the  ancient  Greek  scholiasts,  especially  Alexander  of 
Aphrodisea ;  the  other,  that  of  the  famous  Spanish  philo- 
sopher of  the  twelfth  century,  Averroes,  who  may  rather 
be  considered  an  heresiarcn  in  the  peripatetic  church 
than  a  genuine  disciple  of  its  founder.  The  leading 
tenet  of  Averroism  was  the  numerical  unity  of  the  soul 
of  mankind,  notwithstanding  its  partition  among  mil- 
lions of  living  individuals."  This  proposition,  which  it 
may  seem  difficult  to  comprehend,  and  which  Buhle 
deems  a  misapprehension  of  a  passage  in  Aristotle,  na- 
tural enough  to  one  who  read  him  in  a  bad  Arabic  ver- 
sion, is  so  far  worthy  of  notice,  that  it  contains  the  germ 
of  an  atheistical  philosophy,  which  spread  far,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  century;  and 
in  the  seventeenth. 

11.  Meantime  the  most  formidable  opposition  to  the 
UDttmdty  authority  of  Aristotle  sprang  up  in  the  very 
of  Full,     centre  of  his  dominions— a  conspiracy  against 

the  sovereign  in  his  court  itself.  For  as  no  university 
had  been  equal  in  renown  for  scholastic  acuteness  to 
that  of  Paris,  there  was  none  so  tenacious  of  its  ancient 
discipline.  The  very  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  was  a 
dangerous  innovation  in  the  eyes  of  its  rulers,  which 
they  sought  to  restrain  by  the  intervention  of  the  civil 
magistrate.  Yet  here,  in  their  own  schools,  the  ancient 
routine  of  dialectics  was  suddenly  disturbed  by  an  auda- 
cious hand. 

12.  Peter  Bamus  (Ramee),  a  man  of  great  natural 
Nawiogto  acuteness,  an  intrepid,  though  too  arrogant  a 
or  hiuoib.  spirit,  and  a  sincere  lover  of  truth,  having  ac- 
quired a  considerable  knowledge  of  languages  as  well  as 
philosophy  in  the  university,  where  he  originally  filled, 
it  is  said,  a  menial  office  in  one  of  the  colleges,  began 
publicly  to  attack  the  Aristotelian  method  of  logic,  by 
endeavouring  to  substitute  a  new  system  of  his  own. 
He  had  been  led  to  ask  himself,  he  tells  us,  after  three 
years  passed  in  the  study  of  logic,  whether  it  had  ren- 
dered nim  more  conversant  with  facts,  more  fluent  in 
speech,  more  quick  in  poetry,  wiser,  in  short,  any  way 
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than  it  had  found  him  ;  and  being  compelled  to  answer 
all  this  in  the  negative,  he  was  put  on  considering 
whether  the  fault  were  in  himself  or  in  his  course  of 
study.  Before  he  could  be  quite  satisfied  as  to  this 
question,  he  fell  accidentally  upon  reading  some  dia- 
logues of  Plato,  in  which,  to  his  infinite  satisfaction,  he 
found  a  species  of  logic  very  unlike  the  Aristotelian,  and 
for  more  apt,  as  it  appeared,  to  the  confirmation  of  truth. 
From  the  writings  of  Plato,  and  from  his  own  ingenious 
mind,  Ramus  framed  a  scheme  of  dialectics,  which  im- 
mediately shook  the  citadel  of  the  Stagirite  ;  and,  though 
in  itself  it  did  not  replace  the  old  philosophy,  contri- 
buted very  powerfully  to  its  ultimate  decline.  The 
Instituticnes  Dialectic*  of  Ramus  were  published  in 
1543. 

13.  In  the  first  instance,  however,  he  met  with  the 
strenuous  opposition  which  awaits  such  innova- 
tors.  The  umvereity  laid  their  complaint  before  mhmWi 
the  parliament  of  Paris  ;  the  king  took  it  out  Blalo,(nl- 
of  the  hands  of  the  parliament,  and  a  singular  trial  was 
awarded  as  to  the  merits  of  the  rival  systems  of  logic, 
two  judges  being  nominated  by  Goveanus,  the  prominent 
accuser  of  Ramus,  two  by  himself,  and  a  fifth  by  the 
king.  Francis,  it  seems,  though  favourable  to  the  clas-  • 
sical  scholars,  whose  wishes  might  generally  go  against 
the  established  dialectics,  yet,  perhaps  from  connecting 
this  innovation  with  those  in  religion,  took  the  side  of 
the  university ;  and  after  a  regular  hearing,  though,  as 
is  alleged,  a  very  partial  one,  the  majority  of  the  judges 
pronouncing  an  unfavourable  decision,  Ramus  was  pro- 
hibited from  teaching,  and  his  book  was  suppressed. 
This  prohibition,  however,  was  taken  off  a  few  years. 
afterwards,  and  his  popularity  as  a  lecturer  in  rhetoric 
gave  umbrage  to  the  university .  It  was  not  till  some  time 
afterwards  that  his  system  spread  over  part  of  the  Con- 
tinent.' 

14.  Ramus  has  been  once  mentioned  by  Lord  Bacon, 
certainly  no  bigot  to  Aristotle,  with  much  contempt,  and 

'  Lnoncr  3b  veilfl  .Ariitot.  fortune  In 
AcmO.  Purls.    TlH  eUlh  sUwo  of  Aria- 
tolled  RjrtBM  Lmmr  nckou  to  be  the    1 
Eniooin  HmtroYci-iy.  and  the  victory  of    of  Ruins  j  tad  Bnhle,  1L  ItMOl  i  il» 
the   Greek  pblloeopher.     He  qootee  m    Bejle. 
I*fl5uge  from  Omer  Talon,  which  Ami 
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another  time  with  limited  praise.1  It  is,  however,  gene- 
rally admitted  by  critical  historians  of  philosophy,  that 
he  conferred  material  obligations  on  science  by 
■ad  ctu-  decrying  the  barbarous  logic  of  the  schoolmen. 
ncur-  What  are  the  merits  of  his  own  method  is  a 

different  question.  It  seems  evidently  to  have  been 
more  popular  and  convenient  than  that  in  use.  He  treated 
logic  as  merely  the  art  of  arguing  to  others,  ars  disierendi  ; 
and,  not  unnaturally  from  this  definition,  comprehended 
in  it  much  that  the  ancients  had  placed  in  the  province 
of  rhetoric,  the  invention  and  disposition  of  proofs  in  din- 
course. 

15.  "If  we  compare,"  says  Buhle,  "the  logic  of- 
BshirtiH-  Bamus  with  that  which  was  previously  in  nse, 
™mt  of  iu  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  its  superiority. 
If  we  judge  of  it  by  comparison  with  the  extent  of  the 
science  itself  and  the  degree  of  perfection  it  has  attained 
in  the  hands  of  modem  writers,  we  shall  find  hut  an 
imperfect  and  iaulty  attempt."  Bamus  neglected,  he 
proceeds  to  say,  the  relation  of  the  reason  to  other  facul- 
ties of  the  mind,  the  sources  of  error,  and  the  best  means 
of  obviating  them,  the  precautions  necessary  in  forming 
and  examining  our  judgments.  His  rules  display  the 
pedantry  of  system  as  much  as  those  of  the  Aristo- 
telians.™ 

16.  As  the  logic  of  Ramus  appears  to  he  of  no  more 
direct  utility  than  that  of  Aristotle  in  assisting  us  to 
determine  the  absolute  truth  of  propositions,  and  conse- 
quently could  not  satisfy  Lord  Bacon,  so  perhaps  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  proper  use  of  syllogisms,  which 
indeed,  on  a  less  extended  scale  than  in  Aristotle,  form 
part  of  the  Bamean  dialectics.  Lite  all  those  who  as- 
sailed the  authority  of  Aristotle,  he  kept  no  hounds  in 
depreciating  his  works,  aware,  no  doubt,  that  the  public, 

*  Hookm  *ln  »j"  with  Hven  Irony:  thereby  restrained  into  nob  gHKnlltlea 
h  In   [he  poverty   of   Out    other  new-    u,  everywhere  offering  tbemKLvea,  are 
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and  especially  younger  students,  will  pass  more  readily 
from  admiration  to  contempt,  than  to  a  qualified  estima- 
tion, of  any  famous  man. 

17.  While  Ramus  was  assaulting  the  stronghold  of 
Aristotelian  despotism,  the  syllogistic  method  ¥^^^ 
of  argumentation,  another  province  of  that  ex- 
tensive empire,  its  physical  theory,  was  invaded  by  a 
still  more  audacious,  and  we  must  add,  a  much  more 
unworthy  innovator,  Theophrastns  Paracelsus.  Though 
few  of  this  extraordinary  person's  writings  were  pub- 
lished before  the  middle  of  the  century,  yet  as  he  died 
'in  1541,  and  his  disciples  began  very  early  to  promulgate 
.his  theories,  we  may  introduce  his  name  more  appro- 
priately in  this  than  in  any  later  period.  The  system, 
if  so  it  may  be  called,  of  Paracelsus  had  a  primary  re- 
gard to  medicine,  which  he  practised  with  the  boldness 
of  a  wandering  empiric.  It  was  not  unusual  in  Germany 
to  carry  on  this  profession ;  and  Paracelsus  employed  his 
youth  in  casting  nativities,  practising  chiromancy,  and 
exhibiting  chemical  tricks.  He  knew  very  little  Latin, 
and  his  writings  are  as  unintelligible  from  their  style  as 
their  substance.  Yet  he  was  not  without  acuteness  in 
his  own  profession;  and  his  knowledge  of  pharmaceutic 
chemistry  was  far  beyond  that  of  his  age.  Upon  this 
real  advantage  he  founded  those  extravagant  theories 
which  attracted  many  ardent  minds  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  were  afterwards  woven  into  new  schemes 
of  fanciful  philosophy.  TTi'h  own  models  were  the  oriental 
reveries  of  the  Cabbala,  and  the  theosophy  of  the  mystics. 
He  seized  hold  of  a  notion  which  easily  seduces  the  ima- 
gination of  those  who  do  not  ask  for  rational  proof, 
that  there  is  a  constant  analogy  between  the  macrocosm, 
as  they  called  it,  of  external  nature,  and  the  microcosm 
of  man.  This  harmony  and  parallelism  of  all  things,  he 
maintains,  can  only  be  made  known  to  us  by  divine 
revelation ;  and  hence  all  heathen  philosophy  has  been 
erroneous.  The  key  to  the  knowledge  of  nature  is  in 
the  Scriptures  only,  studied  by  means  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  communicating  an  interior  light  to  the  contempla- 
tive soul.  So  great  an  obscurity  reigns  over  the  writings 
of  Paracelsus,  which,  in  Latin  at  least,  are  not  originally 
his  own,  for  he  had  but  a  scanty  acquaintance  with  that 
language,   that  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  upon  his 
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opinions,  especially  as  he  affects  to  use  words  in  senses 
imposed  by  himself ;  the  development  of  his  physical 
system  consisted  in  an  accumulation  of  chemical  theorems, 
none  of  which  are  conformable  to  sound  philosophy.1 

18.  A  mixture  of  fanaticism  and  imposture  is  very 
nu  imp»  palpable  in  Paracelsus,  as  in  what  he  calls  his 
W  Gabalistio  art,  which  produces  by  imagination 
and  natural  faith,  "  per  ndem  natnralem  ingenitam,"  all 
magical  operations,  and  counterfeits  by  these  means 
whatever  we  see  in  the  external  world.  Man  has  a 
sidereal  as  well  as  material  body,  an  astral  element, 
which  all  do  not  partake  in  equal  degrees ;  and  there- 
fore the  power  of  magic,  which  is  in  fact  the  power  of. 
astral  properties,  or  of  producing  those  effects  which  the 
stars  naturally  produce,  is  not  equally  attainable  by  all. 
This  astral  element  of  the  body  survives  for  a  time  after 
death,  and  explains  the  apparition  of  dead,  persons ;  bat 
in  this  state  it  is  subject  to  those  who  possess  the  art  of 
magic,  which  is  then  called  necromancy. 

19.  Paracelsus  maintained  the  animation  of  every- 
,nd  eltrt.  thing ;  all  minerals  both  feed  and  render  their 
•"»oat.  food.  And  besides  this  life  of  every  part  of 
nature,  it  is  peopled  with  spiritual  beings,  inhabitant!* 
of  the  four  elements,  subject  to  disease  and  death  like 
man.  These  are  the  ailvains  (sylphs),  undines,  or 
nymphs,  gnomes,  and  salamanders.  It  is  thus  observable 
that  he  first  gave  these  names,  which  rendered  after- 
wards the  Bosicruoian  fables  so  celebrated.  These  live 
with  man,  and  sometimes,  except  the  salamanders,  bear 
children  to  him  ;  they  know  future  events,  and  reveal 
them  to  us ;  they  are  also  guardians  of  hidden  treasures, 
which  may  be  obtained  by  their  means."  I  may  perhaps 
have  said  too  much  about  paradoxes  so  absurd  and  men- 
dacious ;  but  literature  is  a  garden  of  weeds  as  well  as 
flowers  ;  and  Paracelsus  forms  a  link  in  the  history  of 
opinion,  which  should  not  be  overlooked. 

20.  The  sixteenth  century  was  fertile  in  men,  like 
cnmfiiua  Paracelsus,  full  of  arrogant  pretensions,  and 
Agripi*.      eager  to  substitute  their  own  dogmatism  for 

"  Brucker,  iv.  61S-6SJ,  fau  coplooitj  which  I  me  in  the  French  trauUttoa. 

dHcaatedorjlhelbeotophjuf  Pwelvni;  Buhle   is  very   hrluf    In    this   luuoi, 

nd  >  Mill  mor»  cdIuiihI  Monrant  of  il  ihougn  he  hit  *  gHKMl  purtiilitj  u 

will  be  found  in  lie  third  volume  of  myuloAl  rhapsodies. 

Bpreneel'j  Qeichlcht*  dw  ArmeykoMie,  L    °  Sprengel,  HL  30*. 
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that  they  endeavoured  to  overthrow.  They  are,  com- 
pared with  Aristotle,  like  the  ephemeral  demagogues 
who  start  up  to  a  power  they  abuse  as  well  as  usurp  on 
the  overthrow  of  some  ancient  tyranny.  One  of  tnese 
was  Cornelius  Agrippa,  chiefly  remembered  by  the 
legends  of  his  magical  skill.  Agrippa  had  drunk  deep 
at  the  turbid  streams  of  cabbalistic  philosophy,  which 
had  already  intoxicated  two  men  of  far  greater  merit, 
and  born  for  greater  purposes,  Picus  of  Mirandola  and 
Beuchlin.  The  treatise  of  Agrippa  on  occult  philosophy 
is  a  rhapsody  of  wild  theory  and  juggling  falsehood.  It 
links,  however,  the  theosophy  of  Paracelsus  and  the 
later  sect  of  Behmenists  with  an  oriental  lore,  venerable 
in  some  measure  for  its  antiquity,  and  full  of  those  as- 

Ctions  of  the  soul  to  break  her  limits,  and  withdraw 
elf  from  the  dominion  of  sense,  which  soothed,  in 
old  time,  the  reflecting  hours  of  many  a  solitary  sage  on 
the  Ganges  and  the  Oxus.  The  Jewish  doctors  had 
borrowed  much  from  this  eastern  source,  and  especially 
the  leading  principle  of  their  Cabbala,  the  emanation  of 
all  finite  being  from  the  infinite.  But  this  philosophy 
was  in  all  its  successive  stages  mingled  with  arbitrary, 
if  not  absurd,  notions  as  to  angelic  and  demoniacal  in- 
telligences, till  it  reached  a  climax  in  the  sixteenth 
century, 

21.  Agrippa,  evidently  the  precursor  of  Paracelsus, 
builds  his  pretended  philosophy  on  the  four  Hh 
elements,  by  whose  varying  forces  the  phieno-  landed 
mena  of  the  world  are  chiefly  produced ;  yet  I*110*"!** ■ 
not  altogether,  since  there  are  occult  forces  of  greater 
efficacy  than  the  elementary,  and  which  are  derived  from 
the  soul  of  the  world,  and  from  the  influence  of  the 
stars.  The  mundane  spirit  actuates  every  being,  but  in 
different  degrees,  and  gives  life  and  form  to  each  :  form 
being  derived  from  .  the  ideas  which  the  Deity  has 
empowered  his  intelligent  ministers,  as  it  were  by  the 
use  of  his  seal,  to  impress.  A  scale  of  being,  that 
fundamental  theorem  of  the  emanative  philosophy,  con- 
nects the  higher  and  lower  orders  of  things  ;  and  hence 
arises  tbe  power  of  magic  ;  for  all  things  have,  by  their 
concatenation,  a  sympathy  with  those  above  and  below 
them,  as  sound  is  propagated  along  a  string.  But  besides 
these  natural  relations,  which  the  occult  philosophy 
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brings  to  light,  it  teaches  us  also  how  to  propitiate  and 
influence  the  intelligences,  mundane,  angelic,  or  demo- 
niacal, which  people  the  universe.  This  is  best  done 
by  fumigations  with  ingredients  corresponding  to  their 
respective  properties.  They  may  even  thus  be  subdued, 
and  rendered  subject  to  man.  The  demons  are  clothed 
with  a  material  body,  and  attached  to  the  different 
elements;  they  always  speak  Hebrew,  as  the  oldest 
tongue.*  It  would  be  trifling  to  give  one  moment's 
consideration  to  this  gibberish,  were  it  not  evidently 
connected  with  superstitious  absurdities,  that  enchained 
the  mind  of  Euro™  for  some  generations.  We  see  the 
credence  in  witchcraft  and  spectral  appearances,  in 
astrology  and  magical  oharms,  in  demoniacal  possessions, 
those  fruitful  springs  of  infatuation,  wretchedness,  and 
crime,  sustained  by  an  impudent  parade  of  metaphysical 
philosophy.  The  system  of  A  grip  pa  is  the  mere  creed 
of  magioal  imposture,  on  which  Paracelsus,  and  still  more 
Jacob  Belimen,  grafted  a  sort  of  religious  mysticism. 
But  in  their  general  influence  these  theories  were  still 
more  pernicious  than  the  technical  pedantry  of  the 
schools.  A  Venetian  monk,  Francis  Georgius,  published 
a  scheme  of  blended  Cabbalistic  and  Platonic,  or  Neo- 
Platonic,  philosophy  in  1625;  but  having  no  collateral 
pretensions  to  fame,  like  some  other  worshippers  of  the 
same  phantom,  he  can  only  be  found  in  the  historians  of 
obsolete  paradoxes.* 

22.  Agrippahasleft, among  other  forgotten  productions, 
Hu**pu.  a  treatise  on  the  uncertainty  of  tie  sciences, 
caitrutke.  which  served  in  some  measure  to  promote  a 
sceptical  school  of  philosophy  ;  no  very  unnatural  result 
of  such  theories  as  he  had  proposed.  It  is  directed  against 
the  imperfections  sufficiently  obvious  in  most  depart- 
ments of  science,  but  contains  nothing  which  has  not 
been  said  more  ably  since  that  time.  It  is  remarkable  that 
he  contradicts  much  that  he  had  advanced  in  favour  cf 
the  occult  philosophy,  and  of  the  art  of  Eayinond  Lully.' 

23.  A  man  far  superior  to  both  Agrippa  and  Para- 
_-^         celsus  was  Jerome   Cardan :    his  genius  'was 

quick,  versatile,  fertile,  and  almost  profound  ; 
yet  no  man  can  read  the  strange  book  on  his  own  life. 
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wherein  he  describes,  or  pretends  to  describe,  his  extra- 
ordinary character,  without  suspecting  a  portion  of  in- 
sanity ;  a  suspicion  which  the  hypothesis  of  wilful  false- 
hood would,  considering  what  the  book  contains,  rather 
augment  than  diminish.  Cardan's  writings  are  extremely 
voluminous  ;  the  chief  that  relate  to  general  philosophy 
are  those  entitled  Be  snbtilitate  et  variolate-  rorum. 
Brucker  praises  these  for  their  vast  erudition,  supported 
by  innumerable  experiments  and  observations  on  nature, 
which  furnish  no  trifling  collection  of  facte  to  readers  of 
judgment ;  while  Ms  incoherence  of  ideas,  his  extrava- 
gance of  fancy,  and  confused  method,  have  rendered  h'"i 
of  little  service  to  philosophy.  Cardan  professed  himself 
a  stanch  enemy  of  Aristotle.' 


Sect.  n.    1520-1560. 

Oil  Mural  and  Political  Ft 


24.  By  moral  philosophy,  we  are  to  understand  not  only 
systems  of  ethics,  and  exhortations  to  virtue,  but  „ 
that  survey  of  the  nature  or  customs  of  mankind   of  moral 
which  men  of  reflecting  minds  are  apt  to  take,   ™*** 
and  by  which  they  become  qualified  to  guide  and  advise 
their  fellows.     The  influence  of  such  men,  through  the 
popularity  of  their  writings,  is  not  the  same  in  all  periods 
of  society ;  it  has  sensibly  abated  in  modern  times,  and 
is  chiefly  exercised  through  fiction,  or  at  least  a  more 
amusing  style  than  was  found  sufficient  for  our  fore- 
fathers ;  and  from  this  change  of  fashion,  as  well  as  from 
the  advance  of  real  knowledge,  and  the  greater  precision 
of  language,  many  books  once  famous  have  scarcely  re- 
tained a  place  in  our  libraries,  and  never  lie  on  our 
tables. 

*  Bruckw.v.  86.    Card™  bid  much  of  All  organised  bodla  be  hold  la  be  snl- 

the  same  kind  of  superstition  u  Para-  muled,  to  that  there   la   no  principle 

celsnt  and  Agrlppa-    He  admlla,  aa  the  which  may  ml  he  culled  niton.    All  la 

butt  of  hla  physical  philosophy,  a,  aym-  ruled  by  tbe  pruuerUes  of  numbers. 

pethy  between  the  heavenly  bodies  and  Heat  and  motature  are   the  only  reel 

our  own ;  not  only  general,  but  distrlbn-  qualities  In  nature  j  the  first  being  the 

tl>e ;  the  ann  being  In  hsmaony  with  the  formal,  the  aecond  tbe  materia 

heart,  the  moon  with  tbe  animal  Juices,  all  things.    Sprcnajel,  Hi.  M8. 
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25.  In  this  class  of  literature,  good  writing,  such  at 
r^j.^  least  as  at  the  time  appears  to  be  good,  has  sl- 
ot ami-  ways  been  the  condition  of  public  esteem.  They 
*lkw-  form  a  large  portion  of  the  classical  prose  in 
every  language.  And  it  is  chiefly  in  this  point  of  view 
that  several  of  the  most  distinguished  can  deserve  any 
mention  at  present.  None  was  more  renowned  in  Italy 
than  the  Cortegiano  of  Castiglione,  the  first  edition  of 
which  is  in  1528.  Wo  here  find  both  the  gracefulness  of 
the  language  in  this,  perhaps  its  best  age,  and  the  rules 
of  polished  life  in  an  Italian  court  These,  indeed,  are 
rattier  favourably  represented,  if  we  compare  them  with 
all  we  know  of  the  state  of  manners  from  other  sources ; 
but  it  can  be  no  reproach  to  the  author  that  he  raised  the 
standard  of  honourable  character  above  the  level  of  prac- 
tice. The  precepts,  however,  are  somewhat  trivial,  and 
the  expression  diffuse  ;  faults  not  a  little  characteristic 
of  his  contemporaries.  A  book  of  this  kind  that  is  serious- 
without  depth  of  thought  or  warmth  of  feeling  cannot  be 
read  through  with  pleasure. 

26.  At  some  distance  below  Castiglione  in  merit,  and 
equally  in  reputation,  we  may  place  the  dialogues  of 
Sperone  Speroni,  a  writer  whose  long  life  embraced  two- 
ages  of  Italian  literature.  These  dialogues  belong  to  the 
first,  and  weTe  published  in  1544.  Such  of  them  as 
relate  to  moral  subjects,  which  he  treats  more  theoreti- 
cally than  Castiglione,  are  solemn  and  dry  j  they  contain 
good  sense  in  good  language  ;  but  the  one  has  no  origi- 
nality, and  the  other  no  spirit. 

27.  A  Spanish  prelate  in  the  court  of  Charles  obtained 
MwooAo^  an  extraordinary  reputation  in  Europe  by  a 
mioof  treatise  so  utterly  forgotten  at  present,  that 
Qoeran.  Bouterwek  has  even  omitted  his  name.  This 
was  Guevara,  author  of  Marco  Aurelio,  or  the  Golden. 
Book.  It  contains  sovoral  feigned  letters  of  the  emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius,  which  probably  in  a  credulous  age 
passed  for  genuine,  and  gave  vogue  to  the  book.  It  'was 
continually  reprinted  in  different  languages  for  more 
than  a  century ;  scarce  any  book  except  the  Bible,  Bays 
Casaubon,  has  been  bo  much  translated  or  so  frequently 
printed.'     It  must  be  owned  that  Guevara  is  dull ;  but 

ly  en-    Reloi  do  prtadpec.  tie  watch  or  dial  at 


lie  wrote  in  the  infancy  of  Spanish  literature."     It  is  fair 
to  observe,  that  Guevara  seems  uniformly  a  friend  to 


Bayla.  speaks  gf  Chwnn'i  Min»  An-  very  accurate,  aa    tbe    English,  though 

rello  with  great  contempt ;  lie  reputation  taken  from  the  Spanish  onlv  it  ascend 

had  doubtless  much  declined  before  that  hand,  through  the  French,  follows  It  an 

tune,  closely  u  to  have  the  appearance  of  & 

"  [The  account  of  Qnsrera  in  (he  literal  translation  mad*  directly  from  it. 

former  edition,  though  conformable  to  1  have  likewise  the  Alain*  edition  of  the 

toe  bibliographers,  stood  In  need  of  some  Italian  version   with  additions  (Venice, 

West  of  Dublin  baa  enabled  me  to  give,  ell  ieem  to  have  been  unaware  of  the 

-  There  are  some  circumstances  connected  literary  history  of  tbe  two  works." 

wttb  the  Helot  not  generally  known.  In  a  subsequent  letter  Dr.  Weat  ob- 

erroneous  statements  that  have  been  la  easily  given  Prom  tbe  language  of  One- 
made  on  the  subject  by  writers  of  high  vara  himself,  towards  the  conclusion  of 
authority.  The  fact  La  that  Guevara,  tbe  prologue  to  the  Eelox  de  prlnclpea. 
about  tbe  year  161S.  commenced  a  life  Tbe  following  passage  at  tbe  beginning 
and  letter!  of  M.  AnreUna,  which  pur-  of  an  edition  of  this  work  in  the  British 
ported  to  be  a  translation  of  a  Greek  Museum,  without  a  title-page,  hut  re- 
work be  found  at  Florence.     Having  ferred  by  a  pencil  note  in  the  Jry-Leaf  to 

to   the   emperor.  It   was   surreptilionsly  Or.  West's  assertion  :— 

copied,  and  printed,  aa  be  informs  on  Conuenca  el  prlmero  libro  del  famoaLa- 

tn  Portugal.    Thia  waa  the  famous  Libro  Keloi  de  prinerpes  nnoviments  anedldo, 

than  a  century  afterwards  was  BO  very  nlflco   Bettor   Don   Antonio  oe   Guevara, 

popular,  and  which  waa  »  often  trana-  oblspo  de  Guadlx,  predirador  y  coronlaia 

latad.      Guevara   hhneelf   tnbsequently  del  emperador  y  rey  Don  Carlos  qulnto 

published   It   (lo^ft),   with   considerable  deste  nombre  ;  a"  coya  imperial  celsltad 

additions,  under  the  title  mentioned  by  so  dirige  la  present*  ohra.    En  la  quel 

you*  but  h  tin.  aa  1  have  already  stated,  aon  anadidas  clertas  cartas  del  emperador 

forming  hut  one  treatise.    An  Italian  Harco  Annuo,  que  si  quiteron  en  otraa 

tranalatlon   of  this  waa  published  In  impression es  que  se  hhrieron  antes  deata, 

Venice  In  1 606,  and  there  la  also  a  latin  y  tractase  en  este  prlmero  libro  quanta 

translation ;  but  It  waa  never  bo  popular,  excelencta  ea  en  el  prtndpe  ser  bnen 

nor  so  often  reprinted,  aa  tbe  Golden  christlano,  y  quantoa  males  as  signs  de 

Book,  its  original  form.    I  have  a  copy  set  tyrano- 

of  this  letter  In  lbs  original  Spaniel),  Tbs  second  book  Is  announced  as  fol- 

prlnted  at  Antwerp  In  153S,  and  have  lows: — Comlenca el  segundo  libro  llamado 

seen  another,  printed  at  Toledo  in  ISM,  Beloi  de  prlnclpea,  en  el  qilal  va  encor. 

so  that  even  after  the  author  published  porado  olro  muy  famoeo  libro  llamado 

It  In  an  enlarged  and  altered  form.  It  waa  afarco  Anrello;  irata  el  autor  enel  prc- 

apparentl  j  preferred.    Tbe  English  trans-  sente  Ubrodella  maneraque  loa  prlnclpea 

lation  of  the  '  Golden  Boko  of  Marcus  y  grandee  senorep  s*   ban  de   aver  eon 

'    *  aa  mujeree,  y  de  como  han  de  crlar  a* 


our.'  waa  made  from  the  French  In 
ry  Lord  Bernera,  the  translator  of  ~. 


:    editions  of  the  Golden  Book,  but  or 
.    Spanish  (j 


My  edition,  by  the  bshm  printer,  la  in    seen,  contains  only  the  original  flctfon  of 
quarto,  1539.    I  cannot  discover  from    Marcus  Amelias,  without  the  Dial  ol 
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good  and  just  government,  and  that  lie  probably  employs 
Roman  stories  as  a  screen  to  his  satire  on  the  abuses  of 
his  time.  Antonio  and  Bayle  censure  this  as  a  literary 
forgery  more  severely  than  is  quite  reasonable.  Andres 
extols  the  style  very  highly." 

28.  Guevara  wrote  better,  or  more  pleasingly,  in  some 
M         other  moral  essays.     One  of  them,  Menosprecio 

preds  di  di  corte  y  alabanza  d'aldea,  indifferently  trans- 
""**■  lated  into  English  by  Thomas  Tymrne  in  1575, 

contains  some  eloquent  passages;  and  being  dictated 
apparently  by  his  own  feelings  instead  of  the  spirit  of 
book-making,  is  far  superior  to  the  more  renowned  Marco 
Aurelio.  Antonio  blames  Guevara  for  affectation  of 
antithesis,  and  too  studious  a  desire  to  say  everything 
well.  But  this  sententious  and  antithetical  style  of  the 
Spanish  writers  is  worthy  of  our  attention ;  for  it  was 
imitated  by  their  English  admirers,  and  formed  a  style 
much  in  vogue  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James. 
Thus,  to  take  a  very  short  specimen  from  Tymme's  trans- 
lation :  "  In  the  court,"  says  Guevara,  "  it  profits  little 
to  be  wise,  forasmuch  as  good  service  is  soon  forgotten, 
friends  soon  fail,  and  enemies  augment,  the  nobility  doth 
forget  itself,  science  is  forgotten,  humility  despised,  truth 
cloaked  and  hid,  and  good  counsel  refused."  This  ela- 
borately condensed  antithetical  manner  cannot  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Italians,  of  whom  it  is  by  no  means 
a  distinguishing  feature. 

29.  Bouterwek  has  taken  notice  of  a  moral  writer  con- 
PfrM  temporary  with  Guevara,  though  not  so  sucoess- 
«"i™.     ful  in  his  own  age,  Perez  d'Oliva.     Of  him 

Andres  says,  that  the  slight  specimen  he  has  left  in  his 
dialogue  on  the  dignity  of  man  displays  the  elegance, 
politeness,  and  vigour  of  his  style.     "It  is  written,    says 

Princes.    Dr.  West  In  probably  right  In   In  Ignorance)  of  the  facta  for  which  I  am 

hr«W  work  which  waa  «o  often  rirlnt.il  1841.] 

throughout  Eorope;  bat  there  are  mtnl  "  vlL  US.    In  1M1  SIrThomaa  Elyot 

cdlttooa  of  U»  second  In  different  Ian-  published  '  The  Image  of  government 

guegea>    die  in  Italian,  Venice,  16St,  compiled  of  (be  acta  and  sentences  of 
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Boitterwek,  "  in.  a  natural  and  easy  manner  ;  the  ideas 
are  for  the  most  part  clearly  and  accurately  developed, 
*  and  the  oratorical  language,  particularly  where  it  is  ap- 
propriately introduced,  is  powerful  and  picturesque." ' 

30.  The  writings  of  Erasmus  are  very  ranch  dedicated 
to  the  inculcation  of  Christian  ethics.  The  Ethical 
Enchiridion  Militia  Christiani,  the  Lingua,  and,  jgjjjjw rf 
above  all,  the  Colloquies,  which  have  this  pri-  mi  m«- 
mary  object  in  view,  may  be  distinguished  from  lllM*tlwn- 
the  rest.  The  Colloquies  are,  from  their  nature,  the  most 
sportive  and  amusing  of  his  works ;  the  language  of  Eras- 
mus has  no  prudery,  nor  his  moral  code,  though  strict, 
any  austerity  ;  it  is  needless  to  add,  that  his  piety  has 
no  superstition.  The  dialogue  is  short  and  pointed,  the 
characters  display  themselves  naturally,  the  ridicule  falls 
in  general  with  skill  and  delicacy ;  the  moral  is  not 
forced,  yet  always  in  view ;  the  manners  of  the  age,  in 
some  of  the  colloquies,  as  in  the  German  Inn,  are  hu- 
morously and  agreeably  represented.  Erasmus,  perhaps, 
in  later  times,  would  have  been  successful  as  a  comic 
writer.  The  works  of  Vives  breathe  an  equally  pure 
spirit  of  morality.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify  works 
of  this  class,  which,  valuable  as  Ibey  are  in  their  ten- 
dency, form  too  much  the  staple  literature  of  every  ge- 
neration to  be  enumerated  in  its  history.  The  treatise 
of.Melanchthon,  Moralis  Philosophise  Epitome,  stands  on 
different  grounds.  It  is  a  compendious  system  of  ethics, 
built  in  great  measure  on.  that  of  Aristotle,  but  with  such 
variation  as  the  principles  of  Christianity,  or  his  own 
judgment,  led  him  to  introduce.  Hence,  though  he 
exhorts  young  students,  as  the  result  of  his  own  long 
reflection  on  the  subject,  to  embrace  the  Peripatetic 
theory  of  morals,  in  preference  to  those  of  the  Stoic  or 
Epicurean  school,"  and  contends  for  the  utility  of  moral 
philosophy,  as  part  of  the  law  of  God,  and  the  exposition 
of  that  of  nature,  he  admits  that  the  reason  is  too  weak 
to  discern  the  necessity  of  perfect  obedience,  or  the  sin- 
fulness of  natural  appetite.*     In  this  epitome,  which  is 

i  Bantcrwek,  p.  309 ;  Audita,  vli.  149.  Peripatetic*.    Pneftit  id  ltor.  PhlUm- 

■  Bp>  Ten  qui  lias  sectarum  contra-  Eptst  (1M9.) 

nntaidlm  mnltnmque  agltayl,  aW  «oi  *  Id.,  p.  4.     The  following  pusose. 

nn  arpi^v,  at  Plata  ucere  preclplt,  takrn  Dearly  at  random,  may  serve  ae  A 

vilde  idhortor  adoleacentoloa,  ut  repudi-  fhlr  specimen  of  Mblwchthiui'a  style : — . 

■til  Stoida  et  Eplcarela,  umplecUiiMi  Prlmum  nun  necuM  ill  legem  Del. 
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fur  from  servilely  following  the  Aristotelian  dogmas,  he 
declares  wholly  against  usury,  less  wise  in  this  than 
Calvin,   and   assorts  the  magistrate's   right  to   punish 


61.  Sir  Thomas  Elyot'e  Governor,  published  in  1531, 
WrT.Eirot'i  though  it  might  also  find  a  place  in  the  history 
iioTHDor.  of  political  philosophy  or  of  classical  literature, 
seems  best  to  fall  under  this  head — education  of  youth 
being  certainly  no  insignificant  province  of  moral  science. 
The  author  was  a  gentleman  of  good  family,  and  had 
been'  employed  by  the  king  in  several  embassies.  The 
Biographia  Britannica  pronounces  him  "  an  excellent 
grammarian,  poet,  rhetorician,  philosopher,  physician, 
cosmographer,  and  historian."  For  somo  part  of  this 
sweeping  eulogy  wo  have  no  evidence  ;  but  it  is  a  high 
praise  to  have  been  one  of  our  earliest  English  writers  of 
worth,  and  though  much  inferior  in  genius  to  sir  Thomas 
More,  equal  perhaps  in  learning  and  sagacity  to  any 
scholar  of  the  age  of  Henry  VIII.  The  plan  of  sir 
Thomas  Elyot  in  his  Governor,  as  laid  down  in  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  king,  is  bold  enough.  It  is  "  to  describe 
in  our  vulgar  tongue  the  form  of  a  just  public  weal, 
which  matter  I  have  gathered  as  well  of  the  sayings  of 
most  noble  authors  Greek  and  Latin,  as  by  mine  own 
experience,  I  being  continually  pained  in  some  daily 
affairs  of  the  public  weal  of  this  most  noble  realm  almost 
from  my  childhood."  But  it  is  far  from  answering  to  this 
promise.  After  a  few  pages  on  the  superiority  of  regal 
over  every  other  government,  he  passes  to  the  subject  of 
education,  not  of  a  prince  only,  but  any  gentleman  s  son, 
with  which  he  fills  up  the  rest  of  his  first  book. 
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32.  This  contains  several  things  worthy  of  observation. 
He  advises  that  children  be  used  to  speak  Latin  gg,^^  of 
from  their  infancy,  and  either  learn  Latin  and  *ta«tion. 
Greek  together,  or  begin  with  Greek.  Elyot  deprecates 
"  cruel  and  yroas  schoolmasters,  by  whom  the  wits  of 
■children  be  dulled,  whereof  we  need  no  better  author  to 
witness  than  daily  experience."  *  All  testimonies  concur 
to  this  savage  ill-treatment  of  hoys  in  the  schools  of  this 
period.  The  fierceness  of  the  Tudor  government,  the 
religious  intolerance,  the  polemical  brutality,  the  rigorous 
justice,  when  justice  it  was,  of  our  laws,  seem  to  have 
engendered  a  hardness  of  oharacter,  which  displayed 
itself  in  severity  of  discipline,  when  it  did  not  even  reach 
the  point  of  arbitrary  or  malignant  cruelty.  Every  one 
knows  the  behaviour  of  Lady  Jane  Grey's  parents  towards 
their  accomplished  and  admirable  child — tie  slave  of 
their  temper  in  hor  brief  life — the  victim  of  their  am- 
bi  tiou  in  death.  The  story  told  by  Erasmus  of  Colet  is 
-also  a  little  too  trite  for  repetition.  The  general  fact  is 
indubitable ;  and  I  think  we  may  ascribe  much  of  the 
hypocrisy  and  diaingenuousness,  which  were  so  unfor- 
tunately too  much  displayed  in  this  and  the  first  part  of 
the  next  century,  to  the  rigid  scheme  of  domestic  disci- 
pline so  frequently  adopted ;  though  I  will  not  say  but 
that  we  owe  some  part  of  the  firmness  and  power  of  self- 
command,  which  were  equally  manifest  in  the  English 
character,  to  the  same  cause. 

33.  Elyot  dwells  much  and  justly  on  the  importance 
•of  elegant  arte,  such  as  music,  drawing,  and  B| 
carving,  by  which  he  means  sculpture,  and  of  to  »void 
manly  exercises,  in  liberal  education ;  and  ob-  vmct- 
jects  with  reason  to  the  usual  practice  of  turning  mere 
hoys  at  fifteen  to  the  study  of  the  laws,*     In  the  second 
book  he  seems  to  come  back  to  bis  original  subject,  by 
proposing  to  consider  what  qualities  a  governor  ought  to 
possess.     But  this    soon  turns  to  long    commonplace 
■ethics,  copiously  illustrated  out  of  ancient  history,  but 
perhaps,  in  general,  little  more  applicable  to  kings  than 
to  private  men,  at  least  those  of  superior  station.     It  is 
plain  that  Elyot  did  not  venture  to  handle  the  political 
part  of  his  subject  as  he  wished  to  do.     He  seems  worthy, 
upon  the  whole,  on  account  of  the  solidity  of  his  reflec- 
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tioiut,  to  hold  a  higher  place  than  Ascham,  to  whom,  in 
some  respects,  he  bears  a  good  deal  of  resemblance. 

34.  Political  philosophy  was  not  yet  a  common  theme 
MM*  wfll  the  writers  of  Europe,  unless  so  far  as  the 
M«iu»Y«i,  moral  duties  ofprinces  may  have  been  vaguely 
touched  by  Guevara  or  Elyot,  or  their  faults  strongly  but 
incidentally  adverted  to  by  Erasmus  and  More.  One 
great  luminary,  however,  appeared  at  this  time,  though, 
as  he  has  been  usually  deemed,  rather  a  sinister  meteor 
than  a  benignant  star.  It  is  easy  to  anticipate  the  name 
of  Nicolas  Machiavel.  His  writings  are  posthumous,  and 
were  first  published  at  Borne  early  in  1532,  with  an 
approbation  of  the  pope.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
treatise  called  The  Prince  was  written  in  1513,  and  the 
Discourses  on  Livy  about  the  same  time.*  Few  are 
ignorant  that  Machiavel  filled  for  nearly  fifteen  years  the 
post  of  secretary  to  that  government  of  Florence  which 
was  established  between  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici  in 
1494  and  their  return  in  1512.  This  was,  in  fact,  the 
remnant  of  the  ancient  oligarchy,  which  had  yielded 
to  the  ability  and  popular  influence  of  Cosmo  and  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici.  Machiavel,  having  served  this  party, 
over  which  the  gonfalonier  Pietro  Soderini  latterly  pre- 
sided with  great  talents  and  activity,  was  naturally 
involved  in  their  ruin,  and  having  undergone  imprison- 
ment and  torture  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the 
new  government,  was  living  in  retired  poverty  when  he 
set  himself  down  to  the  composition  of  his  two  political 
treatises.  The  strange  theories  that  have  been  brought 
forward  to  account  for  The  Prince  of  Machiavel  could 
never  be  revived  after  the  publication  of  Gingu^n^'s 
history  of  Italian  literature,  and  the  article  on  Machiavel 
in  the  Biographic  Universelle,  if  men  had  not  sometimes 
a  perverse  pleasure  in  seeking  refinements  after  the 
simple  truth  has  been  laid  before  them.*  His  own  lan- 
.  guage  may  assure  us  of  what  certainly  is  not  very  impro- 
bable, that  his  object  was  to  be  employed  in  the  service 
of  Julian  de'  Medici,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  state  in 


of  these  boob  to  IhB  other,  from  which    know  that  Own  is  i  better.    ' 
Olngueng   hu   It—Mj  inferred  tint    gnphlo   Univereelle  bu  ■  goo. 

Hist.  Litt.  de  l'ltmlls,  vlli.  is.  subject  In  a  mot  slovenlj  mm 
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Florence,  almost,  in  the  situation  of  a  prince,  though 
without  the  title,  and  that  he  wrote  this  treatise  to  recom- 
mend himself  in  hia  eyes.  He  had  been  faithful  to  the 
late  powers  ;  but  these  powers  were  dissolved ;  and  in  a 
republic,  a  dissolved  government,  itself  the  recent  crea- 
ture of  force  and  accident,  being  destitute  of  the  prejudice 
in  favour  of  legitimacy,  could  have  little  chance  of  re- 
viving again.  It  is  probable,  from  the  general  tenor  of 
Machiavel's  writings,  that  he  would  rather  have  lived 
under  a  republic  than  under  a  prince ;  but  the  choice  was 
not  left ;  and  it  was  better,  in  his  judgment,  to  serve  a 
master  usefully  for  the  state,  than  to  waste  his  life  in 
poverty  and  insignificance. 

35.  We  may  slso  in  candour  give  Machiavel  credit  for 
sincerity  in  that  animated  exhortation  to  Julian  _. 
which  concludes  the  last  chapter  of  The  Prince,  m  writing" 
where  he  calls  him  forth  to  the  noblo  enterprise  Tbe  prtDCC- 
of  rescuing  Italy  from  the  barbarians.  Twenty  years 
that  beautiful  land  had  been  the  victim  of  foreign  armies, 
before  whom  in  succession  every  native  state  had  been 
humiliated  or  overthrown.  His  acute  mind  easily  per- 
ceived that  no  republican  institutions  would  possess 
stability  or  concert  enough  to  oast  off  this  yoke.  He 
formed,  therefore,  the  idea  of  a  prince ;  one  raised  newly 
to  power,  for  Italy  furnished  no  hereditary  line;  one 
sustained  by  a  native  army,  for  he  deprecates  the  employ- 
ment of  mercenaries ;  one  loved,  but  feared  also,  by  the 
many  ;  one  to  whom,  in  BO  magnanimous  an  undertaking 
as  the  liberation  of  Italy,  all  her  cities  would  render  a 
willing  obedience.  It  might  be,  in  part,  a  strain  of  flattery 
in  which  he  points  out  to  Julian  of  Medici  a  prospect  so 
disproportionate,  as  we  know  historically,  to  his  oppor- 
tunities and  his  character  ;  yet  it  was  one  also  perhaps 
of  sanguine  fancy  and  unfeigned  hope. 

36.  None  of  the  explanations  assigned  for  the  motives 
of  Machiavel  in  The  Prince  is  more  groundless  SomoofbI. 
than  one  very  early  suggested,  that  by  putting  rain  not 
the  house  of  Medici  on  schemes  of  tyranny,  he  lm"0ML 
was  artfully  luring  them  to  their  ruin.  Whether  this 
could  be  reckoned  an  excuse,  may  be  left  to  the  reader ; 
but  we  may  confidently  affirm  that  it  contradicts  the 
whole  tenor  of  that  treatise.  And,  without  palliating  the 
worst  passages,  it  may  be  said  that  few  books  have  been 

Google 
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more  misrepresented.  It  is  very  far  from  true  that  he 
advisee  a  tyrannical  administration  of  government,  or  one 
likely  to  excite  general  resistance,  even  to  those  whom 
he  thought  or  rather  knew  from  experience  to  be  placed 
in  the  most  difficult  position  for  retaining  power,  by 
having  recently  been  exalted  to  it.  The  Prince,  he 
repeatedly  says,  must  avoid  all  that  will  render  him  des- 
picable or  odious,  especially  injury  to  the  property  of 
citizens,  or  to  their  honour.'  This  will  leave  him  nothing 
to  guard  against  but  the  ambition  of  a  few.  Conspiracies, 
which  are  of  little  importance  while  the  people  are  well 
Affected,  become  unspeakably  dangerous  as  soon  as  they 
«re  hostile.1  Their  love,  therefore,  or  at  least  the  absence 
•of  their  hatred,  is  the  basis  of  the  governor's  security,  and 
far  better  than  any  fortresses.11  A  wise  prince  will  honour 
the  nobility,  at  the  same  time  that  he  gives  content  to  the 
people.'  If  the  observance  of  these  maxims  is  likely  to 
aubvert  a  ruler's  power,  he  may  be  presumed  to  have 
designed  the  ruin  of  the  Medici.  The  first  duke  in  the 
new  dynasty  of  that  house,  Cosmo  I.,  lived  forty  years  in 
the  practice  of  all  that  Uachiavel  would  have  advised, 
for  evil  as  well  as  good ;  and  his  reign  was  not  insecure. 
37.  But  much  of  a  darker  taint  is  found  in  The  Prince. 
rintmiinj  Good  faith,  justice,  clemency,  religion,  should 
iiiBfinai  be  ever  in  the  mouth  of  the  ideal  ruler ;  but  he 
must  learn  not  to  fear  the  discredit  of  any  actions  'which 
he  finds  necessary  to  preserve  his  power."  In  a  new 
government  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  charge  of 
oruelty — for  new  states  are  always  exposed  to  dangers. 
Such  cruelties  perpetrated  at  the  outset  and  from  neces- 
sity, "  if  we  may  he  permitted  to  speak  well  of  what  is 
evil,"  may  be  useful ;  though  when  they  become  habitual 
and  unnecessary,  they  are  incompatible  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  species  of  power."  It  is  best  to  be  both 
loved  and  feared ;  but  if  a  choice  must  be  mado,  it  should 
be  of  the  latter.  For  men  are  naturally  ungrateful, 
fickle,  dissembling,  cowardly,  and  will  promise  much  to 
a  benefactor,  but  desert  hi™  in  his  need,  and  will  break 
the  bonds  of  love  much  sooner  than  those  of  fear.     But 
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fear  does  not  imply  hatred ;  nor  need  a  prince  apprehend 
that,  'while  he  abstains  from  the  properties  and  the  liven 
of  his  subjects.  Occasions  to  take  the  property  of  others 
never  cease,  while  those  of  shedding  blood  are  rare ;  and 
besides,  a  man  will  sooner  forgive  the  death  of  his  father 
than  the  loss  of  hie  inheritance.0 

38.  The  eighteenth  chapter,  on  the  manner  in  which 
princes  should  observe  faith,  might  pass  for  a  u,,^ 
satire  on  their  usual  violations  of  it,  if  the  p^nta™. 
author  did  not  too  seriously  manifest  his  approbation  of 
them.  The  beet  palliation  of  this,  and  of  what  else  has 
"been  justly  censured  in  Machiavel,  is  to  be  derived  from 
his  life  and  times.  These  led  him  to  consider  every 
petty  government  as  in  a  continual  state  of  self-defence 
against  treachery  and  violence,  from  its  ill-affected  citi- 
zens, as  well  as  from  its  ambitious  neighbours.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  draw  the  straight  line  of  natural  right 
in  such  circumstances ;  and  neither  perhaps  the  cool 
reader  of  a  remote  age,  nor  the  secure  subject  of  a  well- 
organised  community,  is  altogether  a  fair  arbiter  of  what 
has  been  done  or  counselled  in  days  of  peril  and  neces- 
sity ;  relatively,  I  mean,  to  the  persons,  not  to  the  ob- 
jective character  of  actions.'  There  is  certainly  a  steadi- 
ness of  moral  principle  and  Christian  endurance  which 
tells  us  that  it  is  better  not  to  exist  at  all  than  to  exist 
at  the  price  of  virtue ;  but  few  indeed  of  the  countrymen 
and  contemporaries  of  Machiavel  had  any  claim  to  the 
practice,  whatever  they  might  have  to  the  profession,  of 
such  integrity.  His  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and 
it  was  truly  a  crime,  was  to  have  cast  away  the  veil  of 
hypocrisy,  the  profession  of  a  religions  adherence  to 
maxims  which  at  the  same  moment  were  violated.' 

39.  The  Discourses  of  Machiavel  upon  the  first  books 
of  Livy,  though  not  more  celebrated  than  The  H[i  ^ 
Prince,  have  been  better  esteemed.     Far  from  coons  on 
being  exempt  from  the  same  bias  in  favour  of  Uri' 
onscrupuloos  politics,  they  abound  with  similar  maxima, 

■  C.  ivlL  might  (lao  have  quoted  tlio  (EodiuhdIh  ; 

"  Morbof  hu  obaemd  that  ill  the  the  ascood  book,  howerer,  of  which,  lull 

arU  of  tyranny  which  n  read  Id  M«-  of  the  itntagema  tod  fmndo  of  Diony- 

chlnvci  bad  been  unfolded  by  ArutoUe;  tiua.  though  nearly  of  the  eg*  ofAria- 

and  GiDgDeno'  hat  itwwn  this  In  •oma  totlc  hi  not  gamine.    Mltford.  wlii  bu 

th*>  Bfth  book  of  the  latlere  Politic*  Ho    »cct.8),Menulo  think  themull  laudable. 
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especially  in  the  third  book;  but  they  contain  more 
sound  and  deep  thinking  on  the  spirit  of  small  republics 
than  could  be  found  in  any  preceding  writer  that  has 
descended  to  us;  more,  probably,  in  a  practical  sense. 
than  the  Politics  of  Aristotle,  though  they  are  not  so 
comprehensive.  In  reasoning  upon  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, he  is  naturally  sometimes  misled  by  confidence  in 
Livy;  but  his  own  acquaintance  with  modern  Italy  was 
in  some  measure  the  corrective  that  secured  him  from 
the  errors  of  ordinary  antiquaries. 

40.  These  discourses  are  divided  into  three  books,  and 
_.  contain  143  chapters  with  no  great  regard  to 
iwdiog  arrangement;  written  probably  as  reflections 
P"«*SaL  occasionally  presented  themselves  to  the  au- 
thor's mind.  They  are  built  upon  one  predominant 
idea;  that  the  political  and  military  annals  of  early 
Borne  having  had  their  counterparts  in  a  great  variety 
of  parallel  instances  which  the  recent  history  of  Italy 
furnished,  it  is  safe  to  draw  experimental  principles 
from  them,  and  to  expect  the  recurrence  of  similar  con- 
sequences in  the  same  circumstances.  Though  this 
reasoning  may  easily  mislead  us,  from  an  imperfect 
estimate  of  the  conditions,  and  does  not  give  a  high  pro- 
bability to  our  anticipations,  it  is  such  as  those  entrusted 
with  the  safety  of  commonwealths  ought  not  to  neglect. 
But  Machiavel  sprinkles  these  discourses  with  thoughts 
of  a  more  general  cast,  and  often  applies  a  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  history,  and  a  long  experience  of 
mankind. 

41.  Permanence,  according  to  Machiavel,  is  the  great 
aim  of  government. ',  In  this  very  common  sentiment 
among  writers  accustomed  to  republican  forms,  although 
experience  of  the  mischiefs  generally  attending  upon 
change  might  lead  to  it,  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  little  of 
Machiavel 'b  original  taint,  the  reference  of  political  ends 
to  the  benefit  of  the  rulers  rather  than  that  of  the  com- 
munity. But  the  polity  which  he  seems  for  the  most 
part  to  prefer,  though  he  does  not  speak  explicitly,  nor 
always  perhaps  consistently,  is  one  wherein  the  people 
should  at  least  have  great  weight.  In  one  passage  ho 
recommends,  like  Cicero  and  Tacitus,  the  triple  form, 
which  endeavours  to  conciliate  the  power  of  a  prince 
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with  that  of  a  nobility  and  a  popular  assembly ;  as  the 
best  means  of  preventing  that  cycle  of  revolutions 
tltrough  which,  aa  he  supposes,  the  simpler  institutions 
would  naturally,  if  not  necessarily,  pass ;  from  monarchy 
to  aristocracy,  from  that  to  democracy,  and  finally  to 
monarchy  again;  though,  as  he  observes,  it  rarely 
happens  that  there  is  time  given  to  complete  this  cycle, 
which  requires  a  long  counse  of  ages,  the  community 
itself,  as  an  independent  state,  being  generally  destroyed 
before  the  close  of  the  period.1  But,  with  his  predilection 
'for  a  republican  polity,  he  yet  saw  its  essential  weakness 
in  difficult  circumstances ;  and  hence  observes  that  there 
is  no  surer  way  to  ruin  a  democracy  than  to  set  it  on  bold 
undertakings,  which  it  is  sure  to  misconduct.'  He  has 
made  also  the  profound  and  important  remark,  that 
states  are  rarely  either  formed  or  reformed,  except  by 

42.  Few  political  treatises  can  even  now  be  read  with 
'more  advantage  than  the  Discourses  of  Machia-  TMt 
vol;  and  in  proportion  as  the  course  of  civil  anainfln- 
society  tends  farther  towards  democracy,  and  ™* 
especially  if  it  should  lead  to  what  seems  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  democracy,  a  considerable  subdivision  of 
independent  states,  they  may  acquire  an  additional  value. 
The  absence  of  all  passion,  the  continual  reference  of 
every  public  measure  to  a  distinct  end,  the  disregard  of 
vulgar  associations  with  names  or  persons,  render  him, 
though  too  cold  of  heart  for  a  very  generous  reader,  a 
sagacious  and  useful  monitor  for  any  one  who  can. 
employ  the  necessary  methods  of  correcting  his  theo- 
rems. He  formed  a  school  of  subtle  reasoners  upon 
political  history,  which,  both  in  Italy  and  France,  was 
in  vogue  for  two  centuries ;  and,  whatever  might  be  its 
errors,  has  hardly  been  superseded  for  the  better  by  the 
loose  declamation  that  some  dignify  with  the  name  of 
philosophical  politics,  and  in  which  we  continually  find 
a  more  flagitious  and  undisguised  abandonment  of  moral 
rules  for  the  sake  of  some  idol  of  a  general  principle  than 
can  be  imputed  to  The  Prince  of  Machiavel. 


e  Into  system  the  Discourses  of 
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43.  Besides  these  two  works,  the  History  of  Florence 
hjj  Hkurr  ^  dough  to  immortalise  the  name  of  Nicolas 
otriannoa.  Hachiavel.  Seldom  has  a  more  giant  stride 
been  made  in  any  department  of  literature  than  by  this 
judicious,  clear,  and  elegant  history  i  for  the  preceding 
historical  works,  whether  in  Italy  or  ont  of  it,  had  no 
claims  to  the  praise  of  classical  composition,  while  this 
has  ranked  among  the  greatest  of  that  order,  Machiavel 
was  the  first  who  gave  at  once  a  general  and  a  luminous, 
development  of  great  events  in  their  causes  and  con- 
nexions, such  as  we  find  in  the  first  book  of  his  History 
of  Florence.  That  view  of  the  formation  of  European 
societies,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Roman  empire,  though  it  may  seem  now  to  contain 
only  what  is  familiar,  had  never  been  attempted  before, 
and  is  still,  for  its  conciseness  and  truth,  as  good  as  any 
that  can  be  read. 

44.  The  little  treatises  of  Giaunotti  and  Contarini  on 
_^  the  republic  of  Venice,,  being  chiefly  descrip- 
vraettao  tive  of  actual  institutions,  though  the  former, 
BovmuDent.  a  Florentine  by  birth,  sometimes  reasons  upon 
and  even  censures  them,  would  not  deserve  notice,  ex- 
cept as  they  display  an  attention  to  the  workings  of  a 
most  complicated,  and  at  the  same  time  a  most  successful 
machine.  The  wonderful  permanency,  tranquillity,  and 
prosperity  of  Venioe  became  the  admiration  of  Europe, 
and  especially,  as  was  most  natural,  of  Italy ;  where  she 
stood  alone,  without  internal  usurpation,  or  foreign  in- 
terference, strong  in  wisdom  more  than  in  arms,  the- 
survivor  of  many  lines  of  petty  princes,  and  many  revo- 
lutions of  turbulent  democracy,  which  had,  on  either 
side  of  the  Apennine,  run  their  race  of  guilt  and  sorrow 
for  several  preceding  centuries.1 

45.  Calvin  alone,  of  the  reformers  in  this  period,  has 
c  iTbi'  touched  upon  political  government  as  a  theme 
political  of  rational  discussion;  though  he  admits  that 
priddpie*.  it  is  needless  to  dispute  which  is  the  best  form 
of  polity,  since  private  men  have  not  the  right  of  altering' 
that  under  which  they  live.  The  change  from  monarchy 
to  despotism,  he  says,  is  easy ;  nor  is  that  from  aris- 
tocracy to  the  dominion  of  a  few  much  more  difficult  ^ 

*  These  are  both  pnbllib»d  la  C  ravins,  Thewir.  Aatiq.  Halite.     See,  tin.  Gin- 
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but  nothing  is  so  apt  to  follow  as  sedition  from  a  populai 
regimen.  But  upon  the  whole  he  considers  an  aris- 
tocratic form  to  bo  far  better  than  the  other  two,  on 
account  of  the  vices  and  infirmity  of  human  nature." 


Sect.  HI.     1601-1510. 


46.  Under- the  name  jurisprudence,  we  are  not  yet  tc- 
seek  for  writings  on  that  high  department  of  jnrtmm- 
moral  philosophy,  which  treats  of  the  rules  of  jJJJJf™* 
universal  justice,  by  which  positive  legislation  Romm 
and  courts  of  judicature  ought  to  be  directed.  lsw- 
Whatever  of  this  kind  may  appear  in  works  of  this 
period  arises  incidentally  out  of  their  subject,  and  does 
not  constitute  their  essence.  According  to  the  primary 
and  established  sense  of  the  word,  especially  on  the 
Continent,  jurisprudence  is  the  science  of  the  Roman 
law,  and  is  seldom  applied  to  any  other  positive  system, 
but  least  of  all  to  the  law  of  nature.  Yet  the  application 
of  this  study  has  been  too  extensive  in  Europe,  and  the 
renown  of  its  chief  writers  too  high,  to  admit  of  our  pass- 
ing wholly  over  this  department  of  literature,  as  we  do 
some  technical  and  professional  subjects. 

47.  The  civil  or  Roman  law  is  comprehended  in  four 
leading  divisions  (besides  some  later  than  the  ^  lm 
time  of  Justinian),  very  unequal  in  length,  but  notweu 
altogether  forming  that  multifarious  collection  "™bb]- 
usually  styled  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,      As  this  has- 
someUmes  been  published  in  a  single,  though  a  vast  and 
closely  printed  volume,  it  may  seem  extraordinary  that 
by  means  of  arranged  indexes,  marginal  references,  and 
similar  resources,  it  was  not,  soon  after  it  came  into  use- 
as  a  standard  authority,  or,  at  least,  soon  after  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  reduced  into  a  less  disorderly  state  than 
its  present  disposition  exhibits.     But  the  labours  of  the 
older  jurists,  in  accumulating  glosses  or  short  marginal 
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interpretations,  were  more  calculated  to  multiply  than  to 
disentangle  the  intricacies  of  the  Pandects. 

48.  It  is  at  first  sight  more  wonderful,  that  many 
Adoption  nat'onB  °f  Europo,  instead  of  selecting  the 
oribtmiin  most  valuable  portion  of  the  civil  law,  as 
*r«™-  directory  to  their  own  tribunals,  should  have 
bestowed  decisive  authority  on  that  entire  unwieldy 
body  which  bore  the  name  of  Justinian ;  laws  which 
they  could  not  understand,  and  which,  in  great  measure, 
must,  if  understood,  have  been  perceived  to  clash  with 
the  new  order  of  human  society.  But  the  homagepaid 
to  the  Roman  name,  the  previous  reception  of  the  Theo- 
dosian  code  in  the  same  countries,  the  vague  notion  of 
the  Italians,  artfully  encouraged  by  one  party,  that  the 
Conrads  and  Frederics  were  really  successors  of  the 
Theodosii  and  Justinians,  the  frequent  clearness,  acuto- 
ness,  and  reasonableness  of  the  decisions  of  the  old  law- 
yers which  fill  the  Pandects,  the  immense  difficulty  of 
separating  the  less  useful  portion,  and  of  obtaining 
public  authority  for  a  new  system,  the  deference,  above 
all,  to  great  names,  which  cramped  every  effort  of  the 
human  mind  in  the  middle  ages,  will  sufficiently  account 
for  the  adoption  of  a  jurisprudence  so  complicated,  un- 
certain, unintelligible,  and  ill  fitted  to  the  times. 

49.  The  portentous  ignorance  of  the  earlier  jurists  in 

everything  that  could  aid  their  textual  explana- 
gwiurti0  tions  has  been  noticed  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Jauningto    {jug  volume.     This  could  not  hold,  ont  long 

after  the  revival  of  learning.  Budfeus,  in  his 
Observations  on  the  Pandects,  was  the  first  to  furnish 
better  verbal  interpretations ;  but  his  philological  erudi- 
tion was  not  sustained  by  that  knowledge  of  the  laws 
themselves  which  nothing  but  long  labour  could  impart." 
Such  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  as  even  after 
the  revival  of  letters  was  given  in  the  schools,  or,  we 
may  add,  as  ia  now  obtained  by  those  who  are  counted 
learned  amongus,  is  by  no  means  sufficient  for  the  under- 
standing those  Eoman  lawyers,  whose  short  decisions, 
or,  as  we  should  call  them,  opinions,  ocenpy  the  fifty 
books  of  the  Pandects.  They  had  not  only  a  technical 
terminology,   as  is  perhaps  necessary  in  professional 

*  Gi»vim,Orl^jBsJnr.  Cfv.,  p.211. 
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usage,  Imt  many  words  and  phrases  not  merely  technical 
occur,  as  to  the  names  and.  notions  of  things,  which 
the  classical  authors,  especially  such  as  are  commonly 
read,  do  not  contain.  ■  Yet  these  writers  of  antiquity, 
when  diligently  pursued,  throw  much  light  upon  juris- 
prudence; they  assist  conjecture,  if  they  do  not  afford 
proof,  as  to  the  meaning  of  words ;  they  explain  allu- 
sions, they  connect  the  laws  with  their  temporary  causes 
or  general  principles ;  and  if  they  seem  a  little  to  lead  us 
astray  from  the  great  object  of  jurisprudence,  the  adju- 
dication of  right,  it  was  still  highly  important,  in  the 
conditions  that  Europe  had  imposed  upon  herself,  to 
ascertain  what  it  was  that  she  had  chosen  to  obey. 

60.  Ulrio  Zasius,  a  professor  at  Friburg,  and  Garcia 
d'Erzilla,  whose  Commentaries  were  printed  in  ,  . 
1515,  should  have  the  credit,  according  to  biirefora 
Andres,  of  leading  the  way  to  a  more  elegant  a  Uw- 
jurisprudence/  The  former  of  these  is  known,  in  some 
measure,  as  a  scholar-  and  a  correspondent  of  Erasmus ; 
for  the  latter  I  have  to  depend  on  the  testimony  of  his 
countryman.  But  the  general  voice  of  Europe  has 
always  named  Andrew  Alciati  of  Milan  as  the  restorer 
of  the  Roman  law.  He  taught,  from  the  year  1518  to  his 
death  in  1550,  in  the  universities  of  Avignon,  Milan, 
Bourges,  Paris,  and  Bologna.  Literature  became  with 
him  the  handmaid  of  law :  the  historians  of  Borne,  her 
antiquaries,  her  orators  and  poets,  were  called  upon  to 
elucidate  the  obsolete  words  and  obscure  allusions  of  the 
Pandects;  to  which,  the  earlier  as  well  as  the  more 
valuable  and  extensive  portion  of  the  civil  law,  this 
method  of  classical  interpretation  is  chiefly  applicable. 
Alciati  had  another  advantage,  denied  to  his  predecessors 
of  the  middle  ages,  in  the  possession  of  the  Byzantine 
jurists ;  with  whom,  says  Gravina,  the  learning  of 
Roman  law  had  been  preserved  in  a  more  perfect  state 
amidst  other  vestiges  of  the  empire,  and  while  almost 
extinguished  in  Italy  by  the  barbarians,  had  been  in 
daily  usage   at    Constantinople    down,  to  its  capture, 

r  Andrea,  ivi.  143.  Savlgny  agree*  before  the  ilxleenU)  oentnty.  Ambrugla 
with  Andrea  ii  to  tho  mertta  of  Zulus,  .  Traversal!  had  recommended  till,  ud 
and  observe!  thai  tie  revival  of  the.  Lebriia  wrote  against  tbe  errors  of  A» 
atnAr   of  the   lawn  m   tbelr  original    cnndui.  though  In  a  superficial  mannar. 

had   been  announced  by  ueveral  tijcoa 

TOL.  I.  2  B 
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Atciati  was  the  first  who  taught  the  lawyers  to  write 
with  purity  and  elegance.  Erasmus  has  applied  to  him 
the  eulogy  of  Cicero  on  Scajvola,  that  he  was  the  moat 
jurisprudent  of  orators,  and  the  most  eloquent  of  law- 
yers. But  he  deserved  also  the  higher  praise  of  sweep- 
ing away  the  rubbish  of  conflicting  glosses,  which  had 
so  confounded  the  students  by  their  contrary  subtilties, 
that  it  had  become  a  practice  to  count,  instead  of  weigh- 
ing, their  authorities.  It  has  been  regretted  that  he  made 
little  use  of  philosophy  in  the  exposition  of  law ;  but  this 
could  not  have  been  attempted  in  the  sixteenth  century 
without  the  utmost  danger  of  misleading  the  interpreter.* 
51.  The  practical  lawyers,  whose  prejudices  were 
oppontion  nourished  by  their  interests,  conspired  with 
(ofim.  the  professors  of  the  old  school  to  clamour 
against  the  introduction  of  literature  into  jurisprudence. 
Alciati  was  driven  sometimes  from  one  university  to 
another  by  their  opposition ;  but  more  frequently  his 
restless  disposition  and  his  notorious  desire  of  gain  were 
the  causes  of  his  migrations.  They  were  the  means  of 
diffusing  a  more  liberal  course  of  studies  in  Franco  as 
well  as  Italy,  and  especially  in  the  great  legal  university 
of  Bourges.  He  stood  not,  however,  alone  in  scattering 
the  flowers  of  polite  literature  over  the  thorny  brakes  of 
.^^^  jurisprudence.  An  eminent  Spaniard,  Antonio 
A&*ai*m  Aguatino,  might  perhaps  be  placed  almost  on  a 
level  with  him.  The  first  work  of  Aguatino,  Emenda- 
tiones  Juris  Civilis,  was  published  in  1544.  Andres, 
seldom  deficient  in  praising  his  compatriots,  pronounces 
Buch  an  eulogy  on  the  writings  of  Aguatino,  as  to  find  no 
one  but  Cujacius  worthy  of  being  accounted  his  equal,  if 
indeed  he  does  not  give  the  preference  in  genius  and 
learning  to  the  older  writer.*  Gravina  is  less  diffusely 
panegyrical ;  and  in  fact  it  is  certain  that  Agustino, 
though  a  lawyer  of  great  erudition  and  intelligence,  has 
been  eclipsed  try  those  for  whom  he  prepared  the  way. 

'  Biyle,  ««■  Atrtia;  Qmriet,  p.  Me  i  TUHkhcM,  Is.  us  i  CuiUimi,  t.  W. 
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LITERATURE  OF  TASTE. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  LITERATURE  OF  TASTE  IK  EUROPE  FROM 


1.  The  singular  grace  of  Ariosto's  poem  had  not  less 
distinguished  it  than  his  fertility  of  invention,  poetry  or 
and  brilliancy  of  language.  For  the  Italian  Beml»- 
poetry,  since  the  days  of  Petrarch,  with  the  exception 
of  Lorenzo  and  Pohtian,  the  boaete  of  Florence,  had 
been  very  deficient  in  elegance ;  the  sonnets  and  odes 
of  the  fifteenth,  century,  even  those  written  near  its 
close,  by  Tibaldeo,  Serafino  d'Aquila,  Benivieni,  and 
other  now  obscure  names,  though  the  list  of  poets  in 
Orescimbeni  will  be  found  very  long,  are  hardly  men- 
tioned by  the  generality  of  critics  but  for  the  purpose 
of  censure;  while  Boiardo,  who  deserved  most  praise 
for  bold  and  happy  inventions,  lost  much  of  it  throdgh 
an  unpolished  and  inharmonious  style.  In  the  succeed- 
ing period,  the  faults  of  the  Italian  school  were  entirely 
opposite ;  in  Bembo,  and  those  who,  by  their  studious 
and  servile  imitation  of  one  great  master,  were  called 
Petrarch ists,  there  was  an  elaborate  sweetness,  a  fas- 
tidious delicacy,  a  harmony  of  sound,  which  frequently 
served  as  an  excuse  for  coldness  of  imagination  and 
poverty  of  thought.  "  As  the  too  careful  imitation  of 
Cicero,"  says  Tiraboschi,  "  caused  Bembo  to  Ml  into  an 
affected  elegance  in  his  Latin  style,  so  in  his  Italian 
poetry,  while  he  labours  to  restore"  the  manner  of  Pe- 
trarch, he  displays  more  of  art  than  of  natural  genius. 
Yet  by  banishing  the  rudeness  of  former  poetry,  and 
2  £  2 
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pointing  out  the  right  path,  he  was  of  no  small  advan- 
tage to  those  who  knew  how  to  imitate  his  excellences 
and  avoid  his  faults."* 

2.  The  chief  care  of  Bembo  was  to  avoid  the  un- 
m  bruits  polished  lines  which  deformed  the  poetry  of 
■at  Aetna*.  jhe  fifteenth  oentury  in  the  eyes  of  one  so  ex- 
quisitely sensible  to  the  charms  of  diction.  It  is  from 
him  that  the  historians  of  Italian  literature  date  the 
revival  of  the  Fetrarcan  elegance ;  of  which  a  foreigner, 
unless  conversant  with  the  language  in  all  its  varieties, 
can  hardly  judge,  though  he  may  perceive  the  want  of 
original  conception,  and  the  monotony  of  conventional 

{biases,  which  is  too  frequently  characteristic  of  the 
talian  sonnet.  Yet  the  sonnets  of  Bembo  on  the  death 
of  his  Morosina,  the  mother  of  his  children,  display  a 
real  tenderness  not  unworthy  of  his  master;  and  the 
canzone  on  that  of  his  brother  has  obtained  not  less 
renown;  though  Tassoni,  a  very  fastidious  critic,  has 
ridiculed  its  centralism,  or  studious  incorporation  of  lines 
from  Petrarch ;  a  practice  which  the  habit  of  writing 
Latin  poetry,  wherein  it  should  be  sparingly  employed, 
but  not  wholly  avoided,  would  naturally  encouraged 

3.  The  number  of  versifiers  whom  Italy  produced  in 
oiMmterijf  A*6  sixteenth  century  was  immensely  great. 
italic  pott-  Crescimbeni  gives  a  hat  of  eighty  earlier  than 
"*'  1550,  whom  he  selects  from  many  hundred 
ever-forgotten  names.  By  far  the  larger  proportion  of 
these  confined  themselves  to  the  sonnet  and  the  canzone 
or  ode ;  and  the  theme  is  generally  love,  though  they 
sometimes  change  it  to  religion.  A  conventional  phrase- 
ology, an  interminable  repetition  of  the  beauties  and 
coldness  of  perhaps  an  ideal,  certainly  to  us  an.  unknown 
mistress,  run  through  these  productions  ;  which  so  much 
resemble  each  other  as  sometimes  to  suggest  to  any  one 
who  reads  the  Scoltas  which  bring  together  many  ex- 
tracts from  these  poets,  no  other  parallel  than  that  of 
the  hooting  of  owls  in  concert ;  a  sound  melancholy  and 
not  impleading  to  all  ears  in  its  way,  but  monotonous, 
nninteUectual,  and  manifesting  as  little  real  sorrow  or 
sentiment  in  the  bird  as  these  compositions  do  in  the 
poet.' 

-  Vol.  i.  r .3.  -■  Moatorf  h!m«!f  obarrM  the  taa- 

t  TlraboKhi,  Ibid. ;  Oomlanl,  It.  109.      talking  habit  In  whleb  HmMttMn  lit- 
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4.  A  few  exceptions  may  certainly  be  made.  Alamanni, 
though  the  sonnet  is  not  his  peculiar  line  of  ,,.„.„., 
strength,  and  though  he  often  follows  the  track 

of  Petrarch  with  almost  servile  imitation,  could  not,  with 
his  powerful  genius,  but  raise  himself  above  the  common 
level.  His  Lygura  Pianta,  a  Genoese  lady,  the  heroine 
of  many  sonnets,  is  the  shadow  of  Laura ;  but  when  he 
turns  to  the  calamities  of  Italy  and  his  own,  that  stern 
sound  is  heard  again  that  almost  reminds  us  of  Dante 
and  Allien.  The  Italian  critics,  to  whom  we  must  of 
course  implicitly  defer  as  to  the  grace  and  taste  of  then- 
own  writers,  speak  well  of  Molza,  and  some  other  of  the 
smaller  poets,  though  they  are  seldom  exempt  from  the 
general  defects  above  mentioned.  But  none  does  Cres- 
cimbeni  so  much  extol  as  a  poetess,  in  every  vittoria 
respect  the  most  eminent  of  her  sex  in  Italy,  Col,aaa- 
the  widow  of  the  Marquis  of  Pescara,  Yittoria  Colonna, 
Burnamed,  he  says,  by  the  public  voice,  the  divine.  The 
rare  virtues  and  consummate  talents  of  this  lady  were 
the  theme  of  all  Italy,  in  that  brilliant  age  of  her  lite- 
rature ;  and  her  name  is  familiar  to  the  ordinary  reader 
at  this  day.  The  canzone  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
her  illustrious  husband  is  worthy  of  both."1 

5.  The  satires  of  Ariosto,  seven  in  number,  and  com- 
posed in  the  Horatian  manner,  were  published  B.ti»of 
after  his  death  in  1534.  Tiraboschi  places  Arkntoond 
them  at  the  head  of  that  class  of  poetry.  The  l*mumL 
reader  will  find  an  analysis  of  these  satires,  with  some 
extracts,  in  Ginguene."  The  twelve  satires  of  Alamanni, 
one  of  the  Florentine  exilesi  of  which  the  first  edition  is 
dated  in  1532,  though  of  earlier  publication  than  those 
of  Ariosto,  indicate  an  acquaintance  with  them.  They 
are  to  one  another  as  Horace  and  Juvenal,  and  as  their 
fortunes  might  lead  us  to  expect ;  one  gay,  easy,  full  of 


dnlge  themaelToa,  of  threatening  to  die 

that  of  Sembo   on   his   brother.     It  la 

for  love,  wbkch  never  comet  to  anything  s 

rather  by  a  stretch  of  chronology  that 

qnella  Tolgare  mania  che  mostrano  gT 

anunti  dl  voter  motive,  e  che  tante  volte 

a'  ode  In  bocca  luto,  iu  Don  mi  viene  ad 

*  li.  too— isu;  Oomlanl.  It.  55.    In 

a  Cretcfmbeni    dells    Tolgar  roesla. 

to\i.  IL  mid  111.    For  the  character  of 

auumea  a"  tone  of  higher  dignity  than 

Vlitorla  Coloniu.  mHJii,     Bwoe 

(Leo  X.,  Ml.  314)  thinks  her  onions  on 

•Cainat  the  1  Winn  conru  In  the  spirit 

he:  hnibud  In  no  respect  Inferior  to 
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the  best  form  of  Epicurean  philosophy,  cheerfulness,  and 
content  in  the  simpler  enjoyments  of  life;  the  other 
ardent,  scornful,  unsparing,  declamatory,  a  hater  of  vice, 
and  no  great  lover  of  mankind,  pouring  forth  his  moral 
wrath  in  no  feeble  strain.  We  have  seen  in  another 
place  his  animadversions  on  the  court  of  Borne ;  nor 
does  anything  in  Italy  escape  his  resentment.'  The 
other  poems  of  Ala.irm.nni  are  of  a  very  miscellaneous 
description. ;  eclogues,  little  else  than  close  imitations 
of  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  elegies,  odes,  hymns,  psalms, 
fables,  tragedies,  and  what  were  called  sdve,  a  name  for 
all  unclassed  poetry. 

6.  Alamanni's  epic,  or  rather  romantic  poem,  the 
•  ]__,._„.  Avarchide,  is  admitted  by  ail  critics  to  be  a 
work  of  old  age,  little  worthy  of  his  name. 
But  his  poem  on  agriculture,  La  Coltivazione,  has  been 
highly  extolled.  A  certain  degree  of  languor  seems 
generally  to  hang  on  Italian  blank  verse,  and  in  didactic 
b    iui    P06*1?  '*  ■*  no*  likely  to  be  overcome.     The 

1™  Bees  of  RuceUai  is  a  poem  written  with  exqui- 
site sweetness  of  style ;  but  the  critics  have  sometimes 
forgotten  to  mention  that  it  is  little  else  than  a  free 
translation  from  the  fourth  Georgic.8  No  one  has  evor 
^^^  pretended  to  rescue  from  the  charge  of  dulness 
and  insipidity  the  epic  poem  of  the  father  of 
blank  verso,  Trissino,  on  the  liberation  of  Italy  from 
the  Goths  by  Belisarius.  It  is,  of  all  long  poems  that 
are  remembered  at  all,  the  most  unfortunate  in  its 
reputation. 

7    A  very  different  name  is  that  of  Berni,  partly  known 

P^.      by  his  lndicrous  poetry,  which  has  given  that 

style  the  appellation  of  Poesia  Bemeeoa,  rather 

on  account  of  hie  excellence  than  originality,  for  nothing 

is  so  congenial  to  the  Italians,"  but  far  more  by  hut 
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ri-fac&mento,  or  remoulding  of  the  poem  of  Boiardo,  .The 
Orlando  Innamorato,  an  ill-written  poem,  especially  to 
Tuscan  ears,  had  been  encumbered  oy  the  heavy  con- 
tinuation of  Agostini.  Yet  if  its  own  intrinsic  beauties 
of  invention  would  not  have  secured  it  from  oblivion, 
the  vast  success  of  the  Orlando  Furiosi),  itself  only  a 
continuation,  and  borrowing  most  of  its  characters  from 
Boiardo's  poem,  must  have  made  it  impossible  for 
Italians  of  any  curiosity  to  neglect  the  primary  source 
of  so  much  delight.  Borni  therefore  undertook  the  sin- 
gular office  of  writing  over  again  the  Orlando  Inna- 
morato, preserving  the  sense  of  almost  every  stanza, 
though  every  stanza  was  more  or  less  altered,  and  in- 
serting nothing  but  a  few  introductory  passages,  in  the 
manner  of  Ariosto,  to  each  canto.1  The  genius  of  Berai, 
playful,  satirical,  flexible,  was  admirably  fitted  to  per- 
form this  labour ;  the  rude  Ijombardisms  of  the  lower 
Po  gave  way  to  the  racy  idiom  of  Florence  j  and  the 
Orlando  Innamorato  has  descended  to  posterity  as  the 
work  of  two  minds,  remarkably  combined  in  this  in- 
stance ;  the  sole  praise  of  invention,  circumstance,  de- 
scription, and  very  frequently  that  of  poetical  figure 
and  sentiment,  belonging  to  Boiardo ;  that  of  style,  in 
the  peculiar  and  limited  use  of  the  word,  to  Berni.  The 
character  of  the  poem,  as  thus  adorned,  has  sometimes 
been  misconceived.  Though  Berni  is  almost  always 
sprightly,  he  is  not,  in  this  romance,  a  burlesque  or 
buffoon  poet.*     I  once  heard  Foscolo  prefer  him  to  Ari- 

i  head  of  the  twentieth canto, ilia  hard  to 

a,    In  say  what  Tiraboschl  meant  by  Impieties, 

taoaas  But  though  Tlrabosdii  mutt  have  read 

con*.  Berni,  he  has  here  chosen  to  copy  Zeno, 

at  fol-  who  talhs  of  "  II  poema  dl  Boiardo,  ri- 


aeema  that  we  have  no  edition  on  which  In  rldioolo,  e  dl  onesto  In  Iscandoloso,  e 

we  can  wholly  depend.    No  edition  of  pert  ginstamente  dannato  dalla  chlesa." 

BemlappeatedfromlSUi  to  llas.thoufh  (Fontaninl,  p.  SJ3.)     Zeno,  even  more 

Domenlchl  wu  printed  several  times,  surely  thin  Tiraboschi.  was  perfectly 

This  reformer  of  Boiardo  did  not  alter  acquainted  with   Beml'a    poem  :    bow 

for  "mottl  e  raccontl  troppo  llbert  ed  Borne  suspicion  of  Bemi's  bias  towards 
empl,  che  vl  ha  InsericL"  Olngudne  ex-  Protestantism  had  engendered  a  pro- 
claims, sa  well  he  may,  against  this  Em-  dice  against  his  poem,  which  remained 
putatlom  Bend  has  Inserted  no  stories ;  when  the  cause  had  been  forgotten,  as 
and  unless  It  were  thefewstauiusKBlnst  U  certainly  wu  hi  the  days  of  Zeno  and 
monastic  hypocrisy  that  remain  at  the  TlraLoschl. 
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osto.  A  foreigner,  not  so  familiar  with  the  peculiarities 
of  language,  would  probably  think  his  style  less  brilliant 
and  less  pellucid ;  and  it  is  in  execution  alone  that  be 
claims  to  be  considered  as  an  original  poet.  The 
Orlando  Innamorato  was  also  remoulded  by  Domenichi 
in  1 545 ;  but  the  excellence  of  Berni  has  caused  this 
feeble  production  to  be  nearly  passed  over  by  the  Italian 
critics."1 
8.  Spain  now  began  to  experience  one  of  those  revc- 
BpuHi  lutioue  in  fashionable  taste  which  await  the 
***•  political  changes  of  nations.  Her  native  poetry, 
whether  Castilian  or  Valencian,  had  characteristics  of  its 
own,  that  placed  it  in  a  different  region  from  the  Italian. 
The  short  heroic,  amatory,  or  devotional  songs,  which 
the  Peninsular  dialects  were  accustomed  to  exhibit,  were 
too  ardent,  too  hyperbolical  for  a  taste  which,  if  not 
correctly  classical,  was  at  least  studious -of  a  grace  not 
easily  compatible  with  extravagance.  But  the  continual 
intercourse  of  the  Spaniards  with  Italy,  partly  subject 
to  their  sovereign,  and  the  scene  of  his  wars,  accustomed 
their  nobles  to  relish  the  charms  of  a  sister  language, 
Bonn.  less  energetic,  but  more  polished  than  their 
GarciiuH.  own.  Two  poeta,  Boscan  and  Garcilasso  de  la 
Vega,  brought  from  Italy  the  softer  beauties  of  amorous 
poetry,    embodied    in  the  regular  sonnet,  which  had 


ij  which  be  ™  wll 

w  of  simplicity  mud  avenlon  to 


«  erldenthr  either  wit  mltlai  bj 
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hitherto  been  little  employed  in  the  Peninsula.  These 
poems  seem  not  to  have  been  printed  till  1643,  when 
Both  Boscan  and  Garcilasso  were  dead,  and  their  new 
school  had  already  met  with  both  support  and  opposition 
at  the  court  of  Valladolid.  The  national  character  is 
not  entirely  lost  in  these  poets ;  love  still  speaks  with 
more  impetuous  ardour,  with  more  plaintive  sorrow, 
than  in  the  contemporary  Italians ;  but  the  restraints  of 
taste  and  reason  are  perceived  to  control  his  voice.  An 
eclogue  of  Garcilasso,  called  Salicio  and  Nemoroso,  is 
pronounced  by  the  Spanish  critics  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
works  in  their  language.  It  is  sadder  than  the  lament 
of  saddest  nightingales.  We  judge  of  all  such  poetry 
differently  in  the  progressive  stages  of  life. 

9.  Diego  Mendoza,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
for  variety  of  talents  whom  Spain  has  produced,  MeDdoM_ 
ranks  with  Boscan  and  Garcilasso  as  a  reformer 
of  Castilian  poetry.  His  character  as  a  soldier,  as  the 
severe  governor  of  Siena,  as  the  haughty  minister  of 
Charles  at  the  court  of  Eome  and  the  council  of  Trent, 
is  notorious  in  history.1  His  epistles,  in  an  Horatian 
style,  full  of  a  masculine  and  elevated  philosophy,  though 
deficient  in  harmony  and  polish,  are  preferred  to  his 
sonnets ;  a  species  of  composition  where  these  faults  are 
more  perceptible ;  and  for  which,  at  least  in  the  style 
then  popular,  the  stern  understanding  of  Mendoza  seems 
to  have  been  ill  adapted.  "  Though  he  composed,"  says 
Bouterwek,  "in  the  Italian  manner  with  less  facility 
than  Boscan  and  Garcilasso,  he  felt  more  correctly  than 
they  or  any  other  of  his  countrymen  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Spanish  and  Italian  languages,  with  respect 
to  their  capabilities  for  versification.  The  Spanish  ad- 
mits of  none  of  those  pleasing  elisions,  which,  particu- 
larly when  terminating  vowels  are  omitted,  render  the 
mechanism  of  Italian  versification  so  easy,  and  enable 
the  poet  to  augment  or  diminish  the  number  of  syllables 
according  to  his  pleasure ;  and  this  difference  in  the 
two  languages  renders  the  composition  of  a  Spanish 
eonnet  a  difficult  task.  Still  more  does  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage seem  hostile  to  the  soft  termination  of  a  succession 

■  Badolet,  in  one  of  hie  epistle*  dated  young,  »ho  hid  visited  him  at  Carptu- 
1B91  (lib.  Ti.  p.  aw,  edit  1M4>,  give*  iras  on  hit  way  lo  Rome,  a  Journey  un- 
■Ji  tnLensUng  chancier  of  Mendoia,  then    dertaken  aolely  for  the  lake  of  learning, 
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of  feminine  rhymes ;  for  the  Spanish  poet,  who  adopts 
this  rule  of  the  Italian  sonnet,  is  compelled  to  banish 
from  his  rhymes  all  infinitives  of  Terra,  together  with 
a  whole  host  of  sonorous  substantives  and  adjectives. 
Mendoza  therefore  availed  himself  of  the  use  of  mascu- 
line rhymes  in  his  sonnets ;  but  this  metrical  licence 
was  strongly  censured  by  all  partisans  of  the  Italian 
style.  Nevertheless,  had  he  given  to  his  sonnets  more 
of  the  tenderness  of  Petrarch,  it  is  probable  that  they 
would  have  found  imitators.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
may  be  considered  as  successful  productions,  and  through- 
out all  the  language  is  correct  and  noble."  " 

10.  The  lyric  poems  of  Mendoza,  written  in  the  old 
s«  di  national  style,  tacitly  improved  and  polished, 
MbMd*-    are  preferred  by  the  Spaniards  to  his  other 

works.  Many  of  them  are  printed  in  the  Eomancero 
General.  Saa  di  Miranda,  though  a  Portuguese,  has 
written  much  in  Castilian,  as  well  as  in  hie  own  lan- 
guage. Endowed  by  nature  with  the  melancholy  tem- 
perament akin  to  poetio  sensibility,  he  fell  readily  into 
the  pastoral  strain,  for  which  his  own  language  is  said 
to  be  peculiarly  formed.  The  greater  and  better  part  of 
his  eclogues,  however,  are  in  Castilian.  He  is  said  to 
have  chosen  the  latter  language  for  imagery,  and  hie 
own  for  reflection.'  Of  this  poet,  ae  well  as  of  bis  Cas- 
tilian contemporaries,  the  reader  will  find  a  sufficient 
account  in  Bonterwek  and  Sismondi. 

11.  Portugal,  however,  produced  one  who  did  not 
Rite         abandon  her  own  soft  and  voluptuous  dialect, 

Hibeyro ;  the  first  distinguished  poet  she  could 
boast.  His  strains  are  chiefly  pastoral,  the  favourite 
style  of  his  country,  and  breathe  that  monotonous  and 
excessive  melancholy,  with  which  it  requires  some  con- 
genial emotion  of  our  own  to  sympathise.  A  romance 
of  Eibeyro,  Menina  e  Moca,  is  one  of  the  earliest  among 
the  few  specimens  of  noble  prose  which  we  find  in  that 
language.  It  is  said  to  be  full  of  obscure  allusions  to 
real  events  in  the  author's  life,  and  cannot  be  read  with 
much  interest ;  but  some  have  thought  that  it  is  the 
prototype  of  the  Diana  of  Montemayor,  and  the  whole 
school  of  pastoral  romance,  which  was  afterwards  ad- 
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mired  in  Europe  for  an  entire  century.  We  have,  how- 
ever, seen  that  the  Arcadia  of  Sannazzaro  has  the 
priority ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  specific 
distinction  between  that  romance  and  thia  of  Eioeyro. 
It  may  be  here  observed,  that  Ribeyro  should  in  strict- 
ness have  been  mentioned  before ;  his  eclogues  seem  to 
have  been  written,  and  possibly  published,  before  the 
death  of  Emanuel  in  1521.  The  romance  however  was 
a  later  production. q 

12.  The  French  versifiers  of  the  age  of  Francis  I.  are 
not  few.    It  does  not  appear  that  they  rise  Finch 
above  the  level  of  the  three  preceding  reigns,   P*"?- 
Louis  XL,  Charles  VIIL,  and  Louis  XII. ;    some  of 
them  mistaking  insipid  allegory  for  the  creations  of 
fancy,  some  tamely  describing  the  events  of  their  age, 
others,  with  rather  more  spirit,  satirising  the  vices  of 
mankind,  and  especially  of  the  clergy ;  while  many,  in 
little  songs,  expressed  their  ideal  love  with  more  per- 
haps of  conventional  gallantry  than  passion  or  tender- 
ness,' yet  with  some  of  those  light  and  graceful  touches 
which  distinguish  this  style  of  French  poetry.    Clement 
Marot  ranks  far  higher.    The  psalms  of  Marot,    Mnro1_ 
though  famous   in  their  day,  are  among  his 

worst  performances.  His  distinguishing  excellence  is  a 
naivete,  or  pretended  simplicity,  of  which  it  is  the  high- 
est praise  to  say  that  it  was  the  model  of  La  Fontaine. 
This  style  of  humour,  than  which  nothing  is  more 
sprightly  or  diverting,  seems  much  lees  indigenous 
among  ourselves,  if  we  may  judge  by  our  older  litera- 
ture, than  either  among  the  French  or  Italians. 

13.  In  the  oVj's  of  Marot  French  poetry  had  not  put 
on  all  its  chains.  He  does  not  observe  the  Their  „»- 
regular  alternation  of  masculine  and  feminine  J*™1  slew> 
rhymes,  nor  scruple  to  use  the  open  vowel,  the  °™" 
suppression  of  a 'mute  e  before  a  consonant  in  scanning 
the  verse,  the  carrying  on  the  sense  without  a  pause  to 
the  middle  of  the  next  line.  These  blemishes,  as  later 
usage  accounts  them,  are  common  to  Marot  with  all  his 
contemporaries.  In  return,  they  dealt  much  in  artificial 
schemes  of  recurring  words  or  lines,  as  the  chant  royal, 

1   Bouterwek,    Hist,    of    Prrtugaae    i.  uid  iL  passim  [  Augnla.  Rectus  del 
Liter.,  p.  2<;  Sinotmdl,  It.  2S0.  indent  i'uitca  Fnnc/ui,  vuli  1L  lul  ill. 

*  Qoiljet,  BlbllotUtqva  Fnncolw,  voli. 
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where  every  stanza  was  to  be  in  the  same  rhyme  and  to 
conclude  with  the  same  verse ;  or  the  rondeau,  a  very 
popular  species  of  metre  long  afterwards,  wherein  two 
or  three  initial  words  were  repeated  at  the  refrain  or 
close  of  every  stanza.' 

14.  The  poetical  and  imaginative  spirit  of  Germany, 
Gtmun  subdued  as  it  had  long  been,  was  never  so 
poetry,  wea]j  gg  jn  thin  century.  Though  we  cannot 
say  that  this  poverty  of  genius  was  owing  to  the  Re- 
formation, it  is  certain  that  the  Reformation  aggravated 
very  much  in  this  sense  the  national  debasement.  The 
controversies  were  so  scholastic  in  their  terms,  so  sec- 
tarian in  their  character,  so  incapable  of  alliance  with 
any  warmth  of  soul,  that,  so  far  as  their  influence  ex- 
tended, and  that  was  to  a  large  part  of  the  educated 
classes,  they  must  have  repressed  every  poet,  had  such 
appeared,  by  rendering  the  public  insensible  to  his 
superiority.  The  Meiater-Singers  were  sufficiently  pro- 
saic in  their  original  constitution;  they  neither  pro- 
duced, nor  perhaps  would  have  suffered  to  exhibit  itself, 
any  real  excellence  in  poetry.  But  they  became  in  the 
sixteenth  century  still  more  rigorous  in  their  requisi- 
tions of  a  mechanical  conformity  to  rule ;  while  at  the 
same  time  they  prescribed  a  new  oode  of  law  to  the 
versifier,  that  of  theological  orthodoxy.  Yet  one  man, 
HuuSactu.  of  nlore  brilliant  fancy  and  powerful  feeling 
than  the  rest,  Hans  Sachs,  the  shoemaker  of 
Nuremberg,  stands  out  from  the  orowd  of  these  artisans. 
Most  conspicuous  as  a  dramatic  writer,  his  copious  muse 
was  silent  in  no  line  of  verse.  Heinsius  accounts  the 
bright  period  of  Hans  Sachs's  literary  labours  to  have 
been  from  1530  to  1538;  though  he  wrote  much  both 
sooner  and  after  that  time.  His  poems  of  all  kinds  are 
said  to  have  exceeded  six  thousand ;  but  not  more  than 
one  fourth  of  them  are  in  print.  In  this  facility  of  com- 
position he  is  second  only  to  Lope  de  Vega ;  and  it  must 
be  presumed  that,  uneducated,  unread,  accustomed  to 
find  his  public  in  his  own  class,  so  wonderful  a  fluency 
was  accompanied  by  no  polish,  and  only  occasionally  by 
gleams  of  vigour  and  feeling.  The  German  critics  are 
divided  concerning  the  genius  of  Hans  Sachs  ;  Wieland 
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and  Goethe  gave  him  lustre  at  one  time  by  their  eulo- 
gies ;  but  these  having  been  as  exaggerated  as  the  con- 
tempt of  a  former  generation,  the  place  of  the  honest 
and  praiseworthy  shoemaker  seems  not  likely  to  be  fixed 
very  high ;  and  there  has  not  been  demand  enough  for 
his  works,  some  of  which  are  very  scarce,  to  encourage 
their  republication.' 

15.  The  Germans,  constitutionally  a  devout  people, 
were  never  so  much  so  as  in  this  first  age  of  Gennm 
Protestantism.  And  this,  in  combination  with  ^j™*- 
their  musical  temperament,  displayed  itself  in  the 
peculiar  line  of  hymns.  No  other  nation  has  so  much 
of  this  poetry.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  number  of  religious  songs  was  reckoned  at 
33,000,  and  that  of  their  authors  at  500.  Those  of 
Luther  have  been  more  known  than  the  rest ;  they  are 
hard  and  rude,  but  impressive  and  deep.  But  this 
poetry,  essentially  restrained  in  its  flight,  could  not 
develop  the  creative  powers  of  genius." 

16.  Among  the  few  poems  of  this  age  none  has  been 
so  celebrated  as  the  Theuerdanks  of  Mclchior  Thewrdinki 
Pfintzing,  secretary  to  the  emperor  Maximilian ;  °'  POn*** 
a  poem  at  one  time  attributed  to  the  master,  whose 
praises  it  records,  instead  of  the  servant.  This  singular 
work,  published  originally  in  1517,  with  more  ornament 
of  printing  and  delineation  than  was  usual,  is  an  alle- 
gory, with  scarce  any  spirit  of  invention  or  language ; 
wherein  the  knight  Theuerdanks,  and  his  adventures  in 
seeking  the  marriage  of  the  princess  Ehrreicb,  represent 
the  memorable  union  of  Maximilian  with  the  heiress  of 
Burgundy.  A  small  number  of  German  poets  are  com- 
memorated by  Bouterwek  and  Heinaius,  superior  no 
doubt  in  ability  to  Pfintzing,  but  so  obscure  in  our  eyes, 
and  so  little  extolled  by  their  countrymen,  that  we  need 
only  refer  to  their  pages. 

17.  In  the  earlier  part  of  this  period  of  thirty  years 
we  can  find  very  little  English  poetry.     Sir  xhU 
David  Lyndsay,  an  accomplished  gentleman  gJUgv 
and  scholar  of  Scotland,  excels  his  contempo-    *"    T' 
rary  Skelton  in  such  qualities,  if  not  in  fertility  of 
genius.     Though  inferior  to   Dunbar  in  vividness  of 

«  Kfllneluj,  lv.  ISO ;  Bouterwek,  ix.  AS] ;  BalroipecUve  Bevtaw,  vol.  x, 
■  Bonterwek,  Helnilua. 
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imagination  and  in  elegance  of  language.,  he  shows  a 
mure  reflecting  and  philosophical  mind ;  and  certainly 
bis  satire  upon  James  V.  and  his  court  ia  more  poignant 
than  the  other's  panegyric  upon  the  Thistle.  But  in 
the  ordinary  style  of  his  versification  he  seems  not  to 
rise  much  above  the  prosaic  and  tedious  rhymers  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  His  descriptions  are  as  circumstan- 
tial without  selection  as  theirs ;  and  his  language,  par- 
taking of  a  ruder  dialect,  is  still  more  removed  from 
oar  own.  The  poemB  of  Lyndsay  are  said  by  Herbert 
to  have  been  punted  in  1540,  and  would  be  among  the 
first  fruits  of  the  Scottish  press;  but  one  of  these,  the 
Complaint  of  the  Papingo,  had  appeared  in  London  two 
years  before.'  Lyndsay  s  poetry  is  said  to  have  contri- 
buted to  the  Eeformation  in  Scotland ;  in  which,  how- 
ever, he  is  but  like  many  poets  of  his  own  and  preced- 
ing times.  The  clergy  were  an  inexhaustible  theme  of 
bitter  reproof. 

18.  "  In  the  latter  end  of  King  Henry  V  llt.'s  reign," 
Wr>tt  ud  says  Puttenham  in  his  Art  of  Poosie,  "  sprung 
8t-      up  a  new  company  of  courtly  makers,  of  whom 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  the  elder  and  Henry  Earl  of  Surrey 
were  the  two  chieftains,  who  having  travailed  into  Italy, 
and  there  tasted  the  sweet  and  stately  measures  and 
style  of  the  Italian  poesie,  as  novices  newly  crept  out  of 
the  schools  of  Dante,  Ariosto,  and  Petrarch,  they  greatly 
polished  our  rude  and  homely  manner  of  vulgar  poesie, 
from  that  it  had  bene  before,  and  for  that  cause  may 
justly  be  eayd  the  first  reformers  of  our  English  meeter 
and  stile.  In  the  same  time  or  not  long  after  was  the 
Lord  Nicolas  Vans,  a  man  of  much  feoilitie  in  vulgar 
makings." '  The  poems  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  who  died 
in  1544,  and  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  executed  in  1547, 
were  first  published  in  1557,  with  a  few  by  other  hands, 
in  a  scarce  little  book  called  Tottel's  Miscellanies.  They 
were,  however,  in  all  probability,  known  before ;  and  it 
seems  necessary  to  mention  them  in  this  period,  as  they 
mark  an  important  epoch  in  English  literature. 

19.  Wyatt  and  Surrey,  for  we  may  best  name  them  in 
the  order  of  time,  rather  than  of  civil  or  poetical  rank, 
have  had  recently  the  good  fortune  to  be  recommended 

■  [Pinkertmi,   bowevor,  dflnta  thai   1 
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by  an  editor  of  extensive  acquaintance  with  literature, 
and  of  still  superior  taste.  It  will  be  a  gratification  to 
read  the  following  comparison  of  the  two  poete,  which  I 
extract  the  more  willingly  that  it  is  found  in  a  publication 
somewhat  bulky  and  expensive  for  the  mass  of  readers. 

20.  "They  were  men  whose  minds  may  be  said  to 
have  been  east  in  the  same  mould;  for  they  I)r  Nolfl 
differ  only  in  those  minuter  shades  of  character  character 
which  always  must  exist  in  human  nature ; 

shades  of  difference  so  infinitely  varied,  that  there  never 
were  and  never  will  be  two  persons  in  all  respects  alike. 
In  their  love  of  virtue  and  their  instinctive  hatred  and 
contempt  of  vice,  in  their  freedom  from  personal  jealousy, 
in  their  thirst  after  knowledge  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment, in  nice  observation  of  nature,  promptitude  to 
action,  intrepidity  and  fondness  for  romantic  enterprise, 
in  magnificence  and  liberality,  in  generous  support  of 
others  and  high-spirited  neglect  of  themselves,  in  con- 
stancy in  friendship,  and  tender  susceptibility  of  affec- 
tions of  a  still  wanner  nature,  and  in  everything  con- 
nected with  sentiment  and  principle,  they  were  one  and 
the  same ;  but  when  those  qualities  branch  out  into  par- 
ticulars, they  will  be  found  in  some  respects  to  differ. 

21.  "  Wyatt  had  a  deeper  and  more  accurate  penetra- 
tion into  the  characters  of  men  than  Surrey  had ;  hence 
arises  the  difference  in  their  satires.  Surrey,  in  his 
satire  against  the  citizens  of  London,  deals  only  in 
reproach  ;  Wyatt,  in  his,  abounds  with  irony,  and  those 
nice  touches  of  ridicule  which  make  us  ashamed  of  our 
faults,  and  therefore  often  silently  effect  amendment.1 
Surrey's  observation  of  nature  was  minute ;  but  he 
directed  it  towards  the  works  of  nature  in  general,  and 

*  Wyattfa  beat  pomi  In  ills  style,  lie    Tha  sennet  In  which  ba  tndmatee  bis 


from   the   Italian.      Dr.  Nott   DM  torn  noumBiangero.  swsaraam, 

■wan  of  this,  but  it  certainly  detract*  a  la  remarkable  for  more  than  the  poetry, 

leaf  fromtbe  lanrel  of  Wyatt,  though  bo  though  that  ta  pleaatag.     It  may  ha 

baa  translated  welL  donbtrttl  whether  Anne  were  yet  queen ; 

The  lighter  poema  of  Wyatt  are  more  but  in  one  cf  Wyatt' ■  lateat  poema,  be 

unequal  than  Inoae  of  Surrey:  bat  Ma  seems  to  allude  pemtentially  to  Ma paa- 

Ode  to  bis  Late  does  not  seem  inferior  to  alon  for  her. 
any  production  of  !Ua  noble  competitor 
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the  movements  of  the  passions,  rather  than  to  the  foibles 
and  characters  of  men ;  hence  it  is  that  he  excels  in  the 
description  of  rural  objects,  and  is  always  tender  and 
pathetic.  In  Wyatt's  Complaint  we  hear  a  strain  of 
manly  grief  which  commands  attention,  and  we  listen  to 
it  with,  respect  for  the  sake  of  him  that  suffers.  Surrey's 
distress  is  painted  in  such  natural  terms  that  we  make  it 
our  own,  and  recognise  in  his  sorrows  emotions  which 
we  are  conscious  of  having  felt  ourselves. 

22.  "  In  point  of  taste  and  perception  of  propriety  in 
composition,  Surrey  is  more  accurate  and  just  than 
Wyatt ;  he  therefore  seldom  either  offends  with  conceits 
or  wearies  with  repetition,  and  when  he  imitates  other 
poets  he  is  original  as  well  as  pleasing.  In  his  numerous 
translations  from  Petrarch  he  is  seldom  inferior  to  his 
master  ;  and  he  seldom  improves  upon  him.  Wyatt  is 
almost  always  below  the  Italian,  and  frequently  degrades 
a  good  thought  by  expressing  it  so  that  it  is  hardly 
recognisable.  Had  Wyatt  attempted  a  translation  of 
Virgil,  as  Surrey  did,  he  would  have  exposed  himself  to 
unavoidable  failure."* 

23.  To  remarks  so  delicate  in  taste  and  so  founded  in 
Prriuin  ».  knowledge,'  I  should  not  venture  to  add  much 
""ntt?8"  °^  m^  0W1L  Something,  however,  may  gene- 
v"t  rally  be  admitted  to  modify  the  ardent  panegy- 
rics of  an  editor.  Those  who,  after  reading  this  brilliant 
passage,  should  turn  for  the  first  time  to  the  poems  either 
of  Wyatt  or  of  Surrey,  might  think  the  praise  too  un- 
bounded, and,  in  some  respects  perhaps,  not  appropriate. 
It  seems  to  be  now  ascertained,  after  sweeping  away  a 
host  of  foolish  legends  and  traditionary  prejudices,  that 
the  Geraldine  of  Surrey,  Lady  Elizabeth  Fitegerald,  was 
a  child  of  thirteen,  for  whom  his  passion,  if  such  it  is  to 
be  called,  began  several  years  after  his  own  marriage.1'  But 
in  fact  there  is  more  of  the  conventional  tone  of  amorous 
song,  than  of  real  emotion,  in  Surrey's  poetry.     The 

"  Easy  ilgis,  nub  u  men  drmw  la  Ioyb," 

are  not  like  the  deep  sorrows  of  Petrarch,  or  the  fiery 

transports  of  the  Castilians. 
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24.  The  teste  of  this  accomplished  man  is  more  strik- 
ing than  his  poetical  genius.  He  did  much  for  3amj  irB. 
his  own  country  said  his  native  language.  The  JJJJJJJjSr 
versification  of  Surrey  differs  very  consider-  ™  *"* 
ably  from  that  of  his  predecessors.  He  introduced,  as 
Dr.  Nott  says,  a  sort  of  involution  into  his  style,  which 
gives  an  air  of  dignity  and  remoteness  from  common 
life.  It  was,  in  fact,  borrowed  from  the  licence  of  Italian 
poetry,  which  our  own  idiom  has  rejected.  He  avoids 
pedantio  words,  forcibly  obtruded  from  the  Latin,  of 
which  our  earlier  poets,  both  English  and  Scots,  had 
been  ridiculously  fond.  The  absurd  epithets  of  Hoc- 
oleve,  Lydgate,  Dunbar,  and  Douglas  are  applied  equally 
to  the  most  different  things,  so  as  to  show  that  they 
annexed  no  meaning  to  them.  Surrey  rarely  lays  an 
unnatural  stress  on  final  syllables,  merely  as  such, 
which  they  would  not  receive  in  ordinary  pronunci- 
ation; another  usual  trick  of  the  school  of  Chaucer. 
His  words  are  well  chosen  and  well  arranged. 

25.  Surrey  is  the  first  who  introduced  blank  verse 
into  our  English  poetry.  It  has  been  doubted  introduce* 
whether  it  had  been  previously  employed  in  blta*  ,cr58, 
Italian,  save  in  tragedy ;  for  the  poems  of  Alamanni  and 
Euoellai  were  not  published  before  many  of  our  noble 
poet's  compositions  had  been  written.  Dr.  Nott,  how- 
ever, admits  that  Bosoan  and  other  Spanish  poets  had 
used  it  The  translation  by  Surrey  of  the  second  book 
of  the  iEneid,  in  blank  verse,  is  among  the  chief  of  his 
productions.  No  one  had,  before  his  time,  known  how 
to  translate  or  imitate  with  appropriate  expression.  But 
the  structure  of  his  verse  is  not  very  harmonious,  and 
the  sense  is  rarely  carried  beyond  the  line. 

26.  If  we  could  rely  on  a  theory,  advanced  and  ably 
supported  by  his  editor,  Surrey  deserves  the  ^  Nolt,( 
still  more  conspicuous  praise  of  having  brought  hypotimu 
about  a  great  revolution  in  our  poetical  nnm-  JJ^" 
bers.  It  had  been  supposed  to  be  proved  by 
Tyrwhitt  that  Chaucer's  lines  are  to  be  read  metrically, 
in  ten  or  eleven  syllables,  like  the  Italian,  and,  as  I 
apprehend,  the  French  of  his  time.  For  this  purpose  it 
is  necessary  to  presume  that  many  terminations,  now 
mute,  were  syllabically  pronounced  ;  and  where  verses 
prove  refractory  after  all  our  endeavours,  Tyrwhitt  has 

voi*  i.  2  p 
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no  scrapie  in  declaring  them  corrupt  It  may  be  added 
that  Gray,  before  the  appearance  of  Tyrwhitt's  essay  on 
the  versification  of  Chancer,  had  adopted  without  hesita- 
tion the  same  hypothesis."  But,  according  to  Dr.  Nott, 
the  verses  of  Chancer,  and  of  all  his  successors  down  to 
Surrey,  are  merely  rhythmical,  to  be  read  by  cadence, 
and  admitting  of  considerable  variety  in  the  number  of 
syllables,  though  ton  may  be  the  more  frequent.  In  the 
manuscripts  of  Chaucer  the  line  is  always  broken  by  a 
cceaura  in  the  middle,  which  is  pointed  out  by  a  virgule ; 
and  this  is  preserved  in  the  early  editions  down  to  that 
of  1532.  They  come  near,  therefore,  to  the  short  Saxon 
line,  differing  chiefly  by  the  alternate  rhyme,  which 
converts  two  verses  into  one.  He  maintains  that  a 
great  many  lines  of  Chaucer  cannot  be  read  metrically, 
though  harmonious  as  verses  of  cadence.  This  rhythmi- 
cal measure  he  proceeds  to  show  in  Hocoleve,  Lydgate, 
Hawefi,  Barclay,  Skelton,  and  even  Wyatt;  and  thus 
concludes  that  it  was  first  abandoned  by  Surrey,  in 
whom  it  very  rarely  occurs.4 

27.  This  hypothesis,  it  should  be  observed,  derives 
some  additional  plausibility  from  a  passage  in  Gas- 
coyne's  '  Motes  of  instruction  concerning  the  making  of 
Terse  or  rhyme  in  English,'  printed  in  1675.  "  Whoso- 
ever do  peruse  and  well  consider  his  (Chaucer's}  works, 
he  shall  find  that,  although  his  lines  are  not  always  of 
one  self-same  number  of  syllables,  yet,  being  read  by 
one  that  hath  understanding,  the  longest  verse,  and  that 
which  hath  most  syllables  in  it,  will  fall  (to  the  ear) 
correspondent  unto  that  which  hath  fewest  syllables ; 
and  likewise  that  which  hath  fewest  syllables  shall  be 
found  yet  to  consist  of  words  that  have  such  natural 
sound  as  may  seem  equal  in  length  to  a  verse  which  hath 
many  more  syllables  of  lighter  accents." 

28.  A  theory  so  ingeniously  maintained,  and  with  so 
BntM«u  much  induction  of  examples,  has  naturally 
ico  eitsu-     gained  a  good  deal  of  credit.     1  cannot,  how- 

**■  ever,  by  any  means  concur  in  the  extension 

given  to  it.  Pages  may  be  read  in  Chaucer,  and  still 
more  in  Dunbar,  where  every  line  is  regularly  and  bar 
moniously  decasyllabic;    and  though  the  ciesura  may 

I  volume  of  his  Vtjntt  mi  Snmj- 
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perhaps  fall  rather  more  uniformly  than  it  does  in 
modem  verse,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  find  exceptions, 
which  could  not  acquire  a  rhythmical  cadence  by  any 
artifice  of  the  reader.'  The  deviations  from  the  normal 
type,  or  decasyllabic  line,  were  they  more  numerous 
than,  after  allowance  for  the  licence  of  pronunciation, 
as  well  as  the  probable  corruption  of  the  text,  they 
appear  to  be,  would  not,  I  conceive,  justify  us  in  con- 
cluding that  it  was  disregarded.  For  these  aberrant 
lines  are  much  more  common  in  the  dramatic  blank 
verse  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They  are,  doubtless, 
vestiges  of  the  old  rhythmical  forms;  and  we  may 
readily  allow  that  English  versification  had  not,  in  the 
fifteenth  or  even  sixteenth  centuries,  the  numerical 
regularity  of  classical  or  Italian  metre.  In  the  ancient 
ballads,  Scots  and  English,  the  substitution  of  the  ana- 
pssst  for  the  iambic  foot  is  of  perpetual  recurrence,  and 
gives  them  a  remarkable  elasticity  and  animation ;  but 
we  never  fail  to  recognise  a  uniformity  of  measure, 
which  the  use  of  nearly  equipollent  feet  cannot,  on  the 
strictest  metrical  principles,  be  thought  to  impair. 

29.  If  we  compare  the  poetry  of  Wyatt  and  Surrey 
with  that  of  Barclay  or  Skelton,  about  thirty  poiiteneesof 
or  forty  years  before,  the  difference  must  appear  wyatt  um 
wonderful.  But  we  should  not,  with  Dr.  am'' 
Nott,  attribute  this  wholly  to  superiority  of  genius.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  the  later  poets  wrote  in  a 
court,  and  in  one  which,  besides  the  aristocratic  man- 
ners of  chivalry,  had  not  only  imbibed  a  great  deal  of 
refinement  from  France  and  Italy,  but  a  considerable 
tinge  of  ancient  literature.  Their  predecessors  were 
less  educated  men,  and  they  addressed  a  more  vulgar 


*  Snch  as  these   among  multitude! 

exclude  the  rhythmical  system,  end  to 

A  lover,  and  a  lusty  bachelor. 

trkal.     Lydgste  has,  perhaps,  on  the 

Bat  mum,  witb  the  shield  of  gold  bo 

syllable  standard  thao  Chaucer. 

abene.                            Dttrttar. 

PutteDbanj,  In  bla  Art  of  Poeale  (1688), 

The  rock,  sgam  the  river  renpleud^iir- 

book  11.  oh.  3,4,  though  be  admits  the 

Lydgate  apologises  for  Mr.  own  lines.— 

other  poeU,  In  occasionally  disregarding 

Became  I  know  the  verse  therein  la 

they  wrote  by  metrical  rule*,  which  In- 

Ai being  some  too  short,  and  sums 

deed  is  Implied  In  this  censure.    Dr. 

Nott's  theory  does  not  admit  a  disregard 

tn  Grey,  H.  4.    Thuj  Kerns  at  once  lo 

•feasor*. 
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class  of  readers.  Nor  was  this  polish  of  language  pecu- 
liar to  Surrey  and  his  friend.  In  the  short  poems  of 
Lord  Vaux,  and  of  others  about  the  same  time,  even  in 
those  of  Nicolas  Qrimoald,  a  lecturer  at  Oxford,  who 
-was  no  courtier,  but  had  acquired  a  classical  taste,  we 
find  a  rejection  of  obsolete  and  trivial  phrases,  and  the 
beginnings  of  what  we  now  call  the  style  of  our  older 
poetry. 

30.  No  period  since  the  revival  of  letters  has  been  so 
UUn  conspicuous  for  Latin  poetry  as  the  present 

'  Throe  names  of  great  reputation  adorn  it,  San- 
nazarius,  Vida,  Fracas  tonus.  The  first  of  these,  Sanna- 
_  ^^  zarius,  or  San  Nazaro,  or  Actius  Sincerus,  was 
a  Neapolitan,  attached  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
Aragonese  lino  of  kings ;  and,  following  the  last  of  their 
number,  Frederio,  after  his  unjust  spoliation,  into  France, 
remained  there  till  his  master's  death.  Much  of  his 
poetry  was  written  under  this  reign,  before  1503 ;  but 
his  principal  work,  Do  Partu  Virginia,  did  not  appear 
till  1522.  This  has  incurred  not  unfair  blame  for  the 
intermixture  of  classical  mythology,  at  least  in  language, 
with  the  Gospel  story ;  nor  is  the  latter  very  skilfully 
managed.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  its  equal 
for  purity,  elegance,  and  harmony  of  versification.  The 
unauthorised  word,  the  doubtful  idiom,  the  modern  turn 
of  thought,  so  common  in  Lathi  verse,  scarce  ever  appear 
in  Sannazarius ;  a  pure  taste  enabled  him  to  diffuse  a 
Virgilian  hue  over  his  language  ;  and  a  just  ear,  united 
with  facility  in  command  of  words,  rendered  his  versifi- 
cation melodious  and  varied  beyond  any  competitor. 
The  Piscatory  Eclogues  of  Sannazarius,  which  are  per- 
haps better  known,  deserve  at  least  equal  praise ;  they 
seem  to  breathe  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  that  fair 
bay  they  describe.  Sis  elegies  are  such  as  may  contend 
with  Tibullus.  If  Sannazarius  does  not  affect  sublimity, 
he  never  sinks  below  his  aim  ;  the  sense  is  sometimes 
inferior  to  the  style,  as  he  is  not  wholly  free  from  con- 
ceits ; '  but  it  would  perhaps  be  more  difficult  to  find 

Tin  fallowing  lines,  on  the  conatella-       Dlgnior.  imbrlfarnm  quB  coralbofl  lo- 
tion Taunu,  are  more  puerile  than  any  I  cbowt  annum, 
oars  leen  In  UJa  elegaci  pool  —                  Sic  qua  tarn  darii  mugittbiu  tufra 
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cold  and  prosaic  passages  in  his  works  than  in  those  of 
an;  other  Latin  poet  in  modern  times. 

31.  Vida  of  Cremona  is  not  hy  any  means  less  cele- 
brated than  Sannazarius ;  his  poem  on  the  Art    ,,. . 

of  Poetry,  and  that  on  the  Game  of  Chess,  were 

Erinted  in  1527 ;  the  Christiad,  an  epio  poem,  as  per- 
aps  it  deserves  to  be  called,  in  1S35  ;  and  that  on  Silk 
Worms  in  1537.  Vida's  precepts  are  clear  and  judi- 
cious, and  we  admire,  in  bis  Game  of  Chess  especially, 
and  the  poem  on  Silk  Worms,  the  skill  with  which  the 
dry  rules  of  art,  and  descriptions  the  most  apparently 
irreducible  to  poetical  conditions,  fall  into  his  elegant 
and  classical  language.  It  has  been  observed  that  he  is 
the  first  who  laid  down  rules  for  imitative  harmony, 
illustrating  them  by  his  own  example.  The  Christiad 
shows  not  so  much,  I  think,  of  Vida's  great  talents,  at 
least  in  poetical  language ;  but  the  subject  is  better 
managed  than  by  Sannazarius.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
some  brilliant  passages,  among  which  the  conclusion  of 
the  second  book  De  Arte  Poetica  is  prominent,  Vida 
appears  to  me  far  inferior  to  the  Neapolitan  poet.  His 
versification  is  often  hard  and  spondaic,  the  elisions  too 
frequent,  and  the  ctesura  too  much  neglected.  The  lan- 
guage, even  where  the  subject  best  admits  of  it,  is  not 
always  so  elevated  as  we  should  desire. 

32.  Pracastorius  has  obtained  his  reputation  by  the 
Syphilis,  published  in  1630  ;  and  certainly,  as  FrauaUir)ul 
he  thought  fit  to  make  choice  of  the  subject, 

there  is  no  reader  but  must  admire  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  his  digressions,  the  vigour  and  nobleness  of 
his  style.  ,Once  only  has  it  been  the  praise  of  genius  to 
have  delivered  the  rules  of  practical  art  in  all  the  graces 
of  the  most  delicious  poetry,  without  inflation,  without 
obscurity,  without  affectation,  and  generally,  perhaps, 
with  the  precision  of  truth.  Pracastorius,  not  emulous 
in  this  of  the  author  of  the  Georgics,  seems  to  have 
made  Manilius,  rather,  I  think,  than  Lucretius,  bis 
model  in  the  didactic  portion  of  his  poem. 

33.  Upon  a  fair  comparison  we  should  not  err  much, 
in  my  opinion,  by  deciding  that  Fracastorius  is  ltMt  ^^^ 
the  greater  poet,  and  Sannazarius  the  better  J0^^ 
author  of  Latin  verses.     In  the  present  age  it 

is  easy  to  anticipate  the  superoilious  disdain  of  those 
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who  believe  it  ridiculous  to  write  Latin  poetry  at  all, 
because  it  cannot,  as  they  imagine,  be  written  well. 
I  must  be  content  to  answer,  that  those  who  do  not 
know  when  such  poetry  is  good,  should  be  as  slow 
to  contradict  those  who  do,  as  the  ignorant  in  music 
to  set  themselves  against  competent  judges.  No  one 
pretends  that  Sannazarius  was  equal  to  Ariosto.  But 
it  may  be  truly  said  that  his  poetry  and  a  great 
deal  more  that  has  been  written  in  Latin,  beyond  com- 
parison excels  most  of  the  contemporary  Italian ;  we 
may  add  that  its  reputation  has  been  more  extended 
and  European. 

34.  After  this  famous  triumvirate,  we  might  reckon 
other  Latia  several  in  different  degrees  of  merit.  Bembo 
pwu  la  comes  forward  again  in  these  lists.  T-Tin  Latin 
'poems  are  not  numerous;  that  upon  the  lake 
Benacus  is  the  best  known.  He  shone  more,  however, 
in  elegiac  than  hexameter  verse.  This  is  a  oommon  case 
in  modern  Latin,  and  might  be  naturally  expected  of 
Bembo,  who  had  more  of  elegance  than  of  vigour.  Cas- 
tiglione  has  left  a  few  poems,  among  which  the  best  is 
in  the  archaic  lapidary  style,  on  the  statue  of  Cleopatra 
in  the  Vatican.  Molza  wrote  much  in  Latin  ;  he  is  the 
author  of  the  epistle  to  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  name  of 
Catherine,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  Joannes  Seoundoa. 
It  is  very  spirited  and  Ovidian.  These  poets  were,  per- 
haps, surpassed  by  Naugerius  and  Mammius ;  both,  but 
especially  the  latter,  for  sweetness  and  purity  of  style,  to 
be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  lyrio  and  elegiac  poets  in 
the  Latin  language.  In  their  beet  passages  they  mil  not 
by  any  means  short  of  Tibullus  or  Catullus.  Aoniua 
Falearius,  though  his  poem  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul  is  equalled  by  Sadolet  himself  to  those  of  Vida  and 
Sannazarius,  seems  not  entitled  to  anything  like  such  an 
eulogy.  He  became  afterwards  suspected  of  Luiher- 
anism,  and  lost  his  life  on  the  scaffold  at  Borne.  We 
have  in  another  place  mentioned  the  Zodiaous  Vitas  of 
Palingenins  Stellatus,  whose  true  name  was  Manzolli 
The  Delicite  Poetarum  Italorum  present  a  crowd  of 
inferior  imitations  of  classical  models ;  but  I  must  repeat 
that  the  volumes  published  by  Pope,  and  entitled 
Poemata  Italorum,  are  the  best  evidences  of  the  beauties 
of  these  poets. 
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35.  The  Cisalpine  nations,  though  at  a  vast  distance 
from  Italy,  cannot  bo  reckoned  destitute,  in  this  ^  flermln^ 
age,  of  respectable  Latin  poets.  Of  these  the  enT' 
best  known,  and  perhaps  upon  the  whole  the  best,  is 
Joannes  Secundus,  who  found  the  doves  of  Venus  in  the 
dab-chicks  of  Dutch  marshes.  The  Basia,  however,  are 
far  from  being  superior  to  his  elegies,  many  of  which, 
though  not  correct,  and  often  sinning  by  false  quantity, 
a  fault  pretty  general  with  these  early  Latin  poets,  espe- 
cially on  this  side  of  the  AlpB,  are  generally  harmonious, 
spirited,  and  elegant.  Among  the  Germans,  Eobanus 
Hessus,  Micyllus,  professor  at  Heidelberg,  and  Melan- 
ohthon,  have  obtained  considerable  praise. 


Skct.  IX     1520-1550. 


36.  "We  have  already  seen  the  beginnings  of  the  Italian 
comedy,  founded  in  its  style,  and  frequently  in    Italian 
its  subject*,  upon  Plautus.     Two  of  Ariosto's    comedy- 
comedies  have  been  mentioned,  and  two  more  belong  to 
this  period.    Some  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  with 
respect  to  their  dramatic  merit.    But  few  have  hesitated 
to  place  above  them  the  Mandragola  and  Clitia  of  a 
great  contemporary  genius,  Machiavel.      The  jUddaTeL 
Mandragola  was  probably  written  before  1520, 
but  certainly  in  the  fallen  fortunes  of  its  author,  as  he 
intimates  in  the  prologue.     Gingueu^,  therefore,  forgot 
his  chronology  when  he  supposes  Leo  X.  to  have  been 

E resent,  as  cardinal,  at  its  representation.1  It  seems, 
owever,  to  have  been  acted  before  this  pope  at  Borne. 
The  story  of  the  Mandragola,  which  hardly  bears  to  be 
told,  though  Gingue'ne'  has  done  it,  is  said  to  be  founded 
on  a  real  and  recent  event  at  Florence,  one  of  its  striking 
resemblances  to  the  Athenian  comedy.  It  is  admirable 
for  its  comic  delineations  of  character,  the  management 
of  the  plot,  and  the  liveliness  of  its  idiomatic  .  „ 
dialogue.      Peter  Aretin,   with  little    of   the 
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former  qualities,  and  inferior  in  all  respects  to  Machi- 
avel,  has  enough  of  humorous  extravagance  to  amuse 
the  reader.  The  licentiousness  of  the  Italian  stage  in 
its  contempt  of  morality,  and  even,  in  the  comedies  of 
Peter  Aretin,  its  bold  satire  on  the  great,  remind  ua 
rather  of  Athens  than  of  Rome ;  it  is  more  the  effrontery 
of  Aristophanes  than  the  pleasant  freedom  of  Plautus. 
But  the  depravity  which  had  long  "been  increasing  in 
Italy  gained  in  this  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  century 
a  zenith  which  it  could  not  surpass,  and  from  which  it 
has  very  gradually  receded.  These  comedies  are  often 
very  satirical  on  the  clergy  ;  the  bold  strokes  of  Machi- 
avel  surprise  us  at  present ;  but  the  Italian  stage  had 
something  like  the  licence  of  a  masquerade ;  it  was  a 
tacit  agreement  that  men  should  laugh  at  things  sacred 
within  those  walls,  but  resume  their  veneration  for  them 
at  the  door." 

87.  Those  who  attempted  the  serious  tone  of  tragedy 
_.  were  lees  happy  in  their  model ;  Seneca  gene- 
Tally  represented  to  them  the  ancient  buskin. 
The  Canace  of  Sperone  Speroni,  the  Tullia  of  Martelli, 
Speroiw.  and  the  Orbecche  of  Giraldi  Cinthio,  esteemed 
chain.  tjj6  yjeg^  0f  nme  tragedjeg  he  h^  written,  are 
within  the  present  period.  They  are  all  worts  of  genius. 
But  Ginguine'  observes  how  little  advantage  the  first  of 
these  plays  afforded  for  dramatic  effect,  most  of  the 
action  passing  in  narration.  It  is  true  that  he  could 
hardly  have  avoided  this  without  aggravating  the  cen- 
sures of  those  who,  as  Crescimbeni  tells  us,  thought  the 
subject  itself  unfit  for  tragedy.1  The  story  of  the 
Orbecche  is  taken  by  Cinthio  from  a  novel  of  his  own 
invention,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  sanguinary  and  dis- 
gusting circumstances.  This  became  the  characteristic 
of  tragedy  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  not  by  any  means 
peculiarly  in  England,  as  some  half-informed  critics  of 
the  French  school  used  to  pretend.  The  Orbecche,  not- 
withstanding its  passages  in  the  manner  of  Titus  Andro- 
nicus,  is  in  many  parts  an  impassioned  and  poetical 

b  Besides  the  playa  themselves,  see  Artosto  an  found  In  moat  edition*  of 
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tragedy.  Biocoboni,  though  he  censures  the  general 
poverty  of  style,  prefers  one  scene  in  the  third  act  to 
anything  on  the  stage ;  "  If  one  scene  were  sufficient  to 
decide  the  question,  the  Orbecche  would  be  the  finest 
play  in  the  world."  *  Walker  observes  that  this  is  the 
first  tragedy  wherein  the  prologue  is  separated  from  the 
play,  of  which,  as  is  very  well  known,  it  made  a  part  on 
the  ancient  theatre.  But  in  Cinthio,  and  in  other  tragic 
writers  long  afterwards,  the  prologue  continued  to  ex- 
plain and  announce  the  story." 

88.  Meantime,  a  people  very  celebrated  in  dramatic 
literature  was  forming  its  national  theatre.  A  spmiih 
few  attempts  were  made  in  Spain  to  copy  the  *"»*■ 
classical  model.  But  these  seem  not  to  have  gone  be- 
yond translation,  and  had  little  effect  on  the  public  taste. 
Others,  in  imitation  of  the  Celestina,  which  passed  for  a 
moral  example,  produced  tedious  scenes,  by  way  of  mir- 
rors of  vice  and  virtue,  without  reaching  the  fame  of 
their  original.  But  a  third  class  was  far  more  popular, 
and  ultimately  put  an  end  to  competition.  The  to™ 
founders  of  this  were  Torres  Naharro,  in  the  "•*«"■ 
first  years  of  Charles,  and  Lope  de  Eueda,  a  little  later. 
"  There  is  very  little  doubt,  says  Bouterwek,  "  that 
Torres  Naharro  was  the  real  inventor  of  the  Spanish 
comedy.  He  not  only  wrote  his  eight  comedies  in 
redondillas  in  the  romance  style,  but  he  also  endea- 
voured to  establish  the  dramatic  interest  solely  on  an 
ingenious  combination  of  intrigues,  without  attaching 
much  importance  to  the  development  of  character,  or  the 
moral  tendency  of  the  story.  It  is  besides  probable  that 
he  was  the  first  who  divided  plays  into  three  acts,  which, 
being  regarded  as  three  days'  labour  in  the  dramatic 
field,  were  called  jomadas.  It  must  therefore  be  unre- 
servedly admitted  that  these  dramas,  considered  both 
with  respect  to  their  spirit  and  their  form,  deserve  to  be 
ranked  as  the  first  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  national 
dfama ;  for  in  the  same  path  which  Torres  Naharro  first 
trod,  the  dramatic  genius  of  Spain  advanced  to  the  point 
attained  by  Calderon,  and  the  nation  tolerated  no  dramas 
except  those  which  belonged  to  the  style  which  had 
thus  been  created."0 

kfflit.doTb*MreIt*H«i.TOl.  1.  "P.  Ml.   And**  thinks  Nihsrro  low. 

"  Walker.  Ehi;  oh  IuUsb  Tngady.    insipid,  and  unnorlhj  of  the  priiae  ot 
atagacne,  it,  «1,  69.  OrvuiUa,  v.  130. 
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39.  Lope  de  Rueda,  who  ia  rather  better  known  tlian 
lop,  a,  Ms  predeceBSor,  was  at  the  head  of  a  company 
Bud*.     0f  players,  and  was  limited  in  his  inventions 

by  the  capacity  of  his  troop  and  of  the  stage  upon  which 
they  were  to  appear.  Cervantes  calls  him  the  great 
Lope  de  Rueda,  even  when  a  greater  Lope  was  before 
the  world.  "  He  was  not,"  to  quote  again  from  Bon- 
terwek,  "  inattentive  to  general  character,  as  is  proved 
by  his  delineation  of*  old  men,  clowns,  &o.,  in  which  he 
was  particularly  successful.  But  his  principal  aim  was 
to  interweave  in  his  dramas  a  succession  of  intrigues  ; 
and  as  he  seems  to  have  been  a  stranger  to  the  art  of 
producing  stage  effect  by  striking  situations,  he  made 
complication  the  great  objeot  of  his  plots.  Thus  mis- 
takes, arising  from  personal  resemblances,  exchangee  of 
children,  and  such-like  commonplace  subjects  of  in- 
trigue, form  the  groundwork  of  his  stories,  none  of 
which  are  remarkable  for  ingenuity  of  invention.  There 
is  usually  a  multitude  of  characters  in  his  dramas,  and 
jests  and  witticisms  are  freely  introduced,  but  these  in 
general  consist  of  burlesque  disputes,  in  which  some 
clown  is  engaged."11 

40.  The  Portuguese  Gil  Vicente  may  perhaps  contend 
on  vtctnte    w''n  Torres  Nah&rro  for  the  honour  of  leading 

the  dramatists  of  the  Peninsula.  Hia  Autos, 
indeed,  as  has  been  observed,  do  not,  so  far  as  we  can 
peroeive,  differ  from  the  mysteries,  the  religious  dramas 
of  France  and  England.  Bonterwek,  strangely  forgetful 
of  these,  seems  to  have  assigned  a  character  of  origi- 
nality and  given  a  precedence  to  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese Autos  which  they  do  not  deserve.  The  specimen 
of  one  of  these  by  Gil  Vicente,  given  in  the  History  of 
Portuguese  Literature,  is  far  more  extravagant  and  less 
theatrical  than  our  John  Parfre's  contemporary  mystery 
of  Candlemas  Day.  But  a  few  comedies,  or,  as  they  are 
more  justly  styled,  farces,  remain ;  one  of  which,  men- 
tioned by  the  same  author,  is  superior  in  choice  and 
management  of  the  fable  to  most  of  the  rude  productions 
of  that  time.     Its  date  is  unknown :  Gil  Vicente's  dra- 


matic compositions  of  various  kinds  were  collectively 
published  in  1562;  he  had  died  in  1657,  at  a  very 
advanced  age. 

D-glizcdb/GoOgle 
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41.  "These  works,"  says  Bonterwek  of  the  dramatic 
productions  of  Gil  Vicente  in  general,  "  display  a  true 
poetic  spirit,  which,  however,  accommodated  itself  en- 
tirely to  the  age  of  the  poet,  and  which  disdained  culti- 
vation. The  dramatic  genius  of  Gil  Vioente  is  equally 
manifest  from  his  power  of  invention,  and  from  the 
natural  turn  and  facility  of  his  imitative  talent.  Even 
the  rudest  of  these  dramas  is  tinged  with  a  certain 
degree  of  poetic  feeling."1  The  want  of  complex  in- 
trigue, such  as  we  find  afterwards  in  the  Castilian 
drama,  ought  not  to  surprise  us  in  these  early  com- 
positions. 

42.  We  have  no  record  of  any  original  dramatic  com- 
position belonging  to  this  age  in  France,  with  x  jttriej 
the  exception  of  mysteries  and  moralities,  andmon- 
which  are  very  abundant  These  were  con-  jfJJJJ^ 
sidered,  and  perhaps  justly,  as  types  of  the 
regular  drama.  "  Trie  French  morality,"  says  an  author 
of  that  age,  "  represents,  in  some  degree,  the  tragedy  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  particularly  because  it  treats 
of  serious  and  important  subjects  j  and  if  it  were  con- 
trived in  French  that  the  conclusion  of  the  morality 
should  be  always  unfortunate,  it  would  become  a  tragedy. 
In  the  morality  we  treat  of  noble  and  virtuous  actions, 
either  true,  or  at  least  probable ;  and  chooBe  what  makes 
for  our  instruction  in  life." '  It  is  evident  from  this 
passage  and  the  whole  context,  that  neither  tragedy  nor 
comedy  were  yet  known.  The  circumstance  is  rather  re- 
markable, when  we  consider  the  genius  of  the  nation  and 
the  politeness  of  the  court.  But  from  about  the  year  1 540 
we  find  translations  from  Latin  and  Italian  comedies 
into  French.  These  probably  were  not  represented.  Les 
Amours  d'Erostrate,  Dy  Jacques  Bourgeois,  published  in 
1545,  is  taken  from  the  Suppositi  of  Ariosto.  Sibilct 
translated  the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides  in  1549,  Bouohetel 

^  Hist,  of  Portuguese  Lit.,  p.  03-111.  Deauchainps.  Hecherches  but  ie  TheaLre 

It  would  be  vain  to  loo*  elsewhere  for  so  Franks,  i.  82. 

toplum  an  account  of  Oil  Vlcenle,  md  In  the  Jardin  de  Plaisance,  ™  onony- 

very  difflcnK  probably  to  Did  Ms  worta  mom  undated  poem,  printed  at  Lyoua 

See,  loo,  Bismondl,  Hist,  da  la  Lilt,  du  probably  before  tne  end  of  tins  fifteenth 

Midi,  It.  4*8.  century,  we  have  rain  given  for  ami. 

[A  much  fuller  aaonDt  of  Oil  Vicente  posing  nwnlliiej.    Beauihamps  (p.  HE) 
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the  Hecuba  in  1550,  and  Lazarus  Baif  two  other  plays 
about  the  same  time.  But  a  great  dramatic  revolution 
was  now  prepared  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  state.  The 
first  theatre  had  been  established  at  Paris  about  1400  by 
the  Confrairie  de  la  Passion  de  N.  S.,  for  the  representa- 
tion of  Scriptural  mysteries.  This  was  suppressed  by 
the  parliament  in  1547,  on  account  of  the  scandal  which 
this  devout  buffoonery  had  begun  to  give.  The  com- 
pany of  actors  purchased  next  year  the  Hotel  de  la 
Bourgogne,  and  were  authorised  by  the  parliament  to 
represent  profane  subjects,  "  lawful  and  decent "  (licites 
et  honnetes),  but  enjoined  to  abstain  from  "all  mys- 
teries of  tie  passion,  or  other  sacred  mysteries." ' 

43,  In  Germany,  meantime,  the  pride  of  the  meister* 
am™  the-  singers,  Hans  Sachs,  was  alone  sufficient  to 
un.    Hun  pour  forth  a  plenteous  stream  for  the  stage. 

His  works,  collectively  printed  at  Nuremberg 
in  five  folio  volumes,  1578,  and  reprinted  in  five  quartos 
at  Kempten,  1606,  contain  197  dramas  among  the  rest. 
Many  of  his  comedies  in  one  act,  called  Sohwanken,  are 
coarse  satires  on  the  times.  Invention,  expression,  and 
enthusiasm,  if  we  may  trust  his  admirers,  are  all  united 
in  Hans  Sachs.' 

44.  The  mysteries  founded  upon  Scriptural  or  legend- 
MtmiitiM     al7  histories,  as  well  as  the  moralities,  or  alle- 
ind  Hiniiiar    gorical  dramas,  which,  though  there  might  be 
f^J^      an  intermixture  of  human  character  with  ab- 
stract   personification,    did    not  aim   at   that 

illusion  which  a  possible  fable  affords,  continued  to 
amuse  the  English  public.  Nor  were  they  confined,  as 
perhaps  they  were  before,  to  churches'  and  monasteries. 
We  find  a  company  of  players  in  the  establishment  of 
Richard  IIL  while  Duke  of  Gloucester ;  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent reigns,  especially  under  Henry  VIII.,  this  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  luxuries  of  the  great.  The 
frugal  Henry  Til.  maintained  two  distinct  sets  of 
players ;  and  his  son  was  prodigally  sumptuous  in  every 
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sort  of  court-^xhitjition,  bearing  the  general  name  of 
revels,  and  superintended  by  a  high-priest  of  jollity, 
styled  the  Abbot  of  Misrule.  The  dramatic  allegories, 
or  moral  plays,  found  a  place  among  them.  It  may  be 
presumed  that  from  their  ocoasionality,  or  want  of  merit, 
far  the  greater  part  have  perished. "  Three  or  four, 
which  we  may  place  before  1550,  are  published  in 
Hawkins's  Ancient  Drama  and  Dodsley's  Old  Flays ;  one 
is  extant,  written  by  Skelton,  the  earliest  that  can  be 
referred  to  a  known  author.*  A  late  writer,  whose  dili- 
gence seems  to  have  almost  exhausted  oar  early  dramatic 
history,  has  retrieved  the  titles  of  a  few  more.  The 
most  ancient  of  these  moral  plays  he  traces  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  They  became  gradually  more  complicated 
and  approached  nearer  to  a  regular  form.  It  may  be 
observed  that  a  line  is  not  easily  denned  between  the 
Scriptural  mysteries  and  the  legitimate  drama;  the 
choice  of  the  story,  the  succession  of  incidents,  are  those 
of  tragedy ;  even  the  intermixture  of  buffoonery  belongs 
to  all  our  ancient  stage  ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  meanness 
oi  the  sentiments  and  diction  that  we  exclude  the  Can- 
dlemas Hay,  which  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  the 
mysteries,  or  even  those  of  the  fifteenth  century,  from 
our  tragic  series.*  Nor  were  the  moralities,  such  as  we 
find  them  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VITL,  at  a  prodigious 
distance  from  the  regular  stage:  deviations  from  the 
original  structure  of  these,  as  Mr.  Collier  has  well  ob- 
served, "  by  the  relinquishment  of  abstract  for  indivi- 
dual character,  paved  the  way,  by  a  natural  and  easy 
gradation,  for  tragedy  and  comedy,  the  representations 
of  real  life  and  manners.' 

45.  The  moralities  were,  in  this  age,  distinguished  by 
the  constant  introduction  of  a  witty,  mischiev-  Thej  ere 
ous,  and  profligate  character,  denominated  the  reugtooi 
Vice.    This  seems  originally  to  have  been  an  •»tir* 
allegorical  representation  of  what  the  word  denotes; 
bat  the  Vice  gradually  acquired  a  human  individuality, 

■  ColUer'l  Annall  of  the  Staffs,  L  M,  the  first  year*  of  Henry  VTTL 

fee.  *  HliL  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry, 

*  Wilton,  111.  188.  11,360.    Tlla  I  quota  by  1U  proper  title ; 

'  Candlemas  Day,  a  mvntcry.  on  the  but  It  la  In  bet  the  samu  wort  is  the 

mnrderoi  the  Innocente,  la  pnbUaheiHn  Annals  of  tin  Stage,  »  tar  u  being  Ic- 
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in  which  he  came  very  near  to  our  well-known  Punch. 
The  devil  was  generally  introduced  in  company  with 
the  Vice,  and  had  to  endure  many  blows  from  him.  But 
the  moralities  had  another  striking  characteristic  in  this 
period.  They  had  always  been  religious,  but  they  now 
became  theological.  In  the  crisis  of  that  great  revolution 
then  in  progress  the  stage  was  found  a  ready  and  im- 
partial instrument  for  the  old  or  the  new  faith.  Luther 
and  his  wife  were  satirised  in  a  Latin  morality  repre- 
sented at  Gray's  Inn  in  1529.  It  was  easy  to  turn  the 
tables  on  the  clergy.  Sir  David  Lyndsay's  satire  of  the 
Three  Estatis,  a  direct  attack  upon  them,  was  played 
before  James  V.  and  his  queen  at  Linlithgow,  in  1539 ;' 
and  in  1543  an  English  statute  was  made,  prohibiting 
all  plays  and  interludes  which  meddle  with  the  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture.  In  1549  the  council  of  Edward  VI, 
put  a  stop  by  proclamation  to  all  kinds  of  stage-plays.* 

46.  Great  indulgence,  or  a  strong  antiquarian  preju- 
L«Ua  im.  ^oe'  ™  re^uir6a^  to  discover  much  genius  in 
these  moralities  and  mysteries.  There  was, 
however,  a  class  of  dramatic  productions  that  appealed 
to  a  more  instructed  audience.  The  custom  of  acting 
Latin  plays  prevailed  in  our  universities  at  this  time,  as 
it  did  long  afterwards.  Whether  it  were  older  than  the 
fifteenth  century  seems  not  to  be  proved ;  and  the  pre- 
sumption is  certainly  against  it,  "In  an  original 
draught,"  says  Worton,  "of  the  statutes  of  Trinity 
College  at  Cambridge,  founded  in  1546,  one  of  the 
chapters  is  entitled,  '  De  Prsefecto  ludorum  qui  impera- 
tor  dicitar,'  under  whose  direction  and  authority  Latin 
comedies  and  tragedies  are  to  be  exhibited  in  the  hall  at 
Christmas."'  It  is  probable  that  Christopherson's  tra- 
gedy of  Jephthah,  and  another  by  Grimoald  on  John 
the  Baptist,  both  older  than  the  middle  of  the  century, 
were  written  for  academical  representation.  Nor  was 
this  confined  to  the  universities.  Nicolas  Udal,  head 
master  of  Eton,  wrote  several  plays  in  Latin  to  be  acted 
in  the  long  nights  of  winter  by  his  boys.d    And  if  we 
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had  to  stop  here,  it  might  seem  an  unnecessary  minute- 
ness to  take  notice  of  the  diversions  of  schoolboys, 
especially  as  the  same  is  recorded  of  other  teachers 
besides  Udal.  But  there  is  something  more  in  this. 
Udal  has  lately  become  known  in  a  new  and  more  bril- 
liant light,  as  the  father  of  English  comedy.  rimtEngtiih 
It  was  mentioned  by  Warton,  but  without  any  T- 
comment,  that  Nicolas  Udal  wrote  some  English  plays 
to  be  represented  by  his  scholars  ;  a  passage  from  one 
of  which  is  quoted  by  Wilson  in  his  Art  of  logic,  dedi- 
cated to  Edward  VI,'  It  might  have  been  conjectured, 
by  the  help  of  this  quotation,  that  these  plays  were 
neither  of  the  class  of  moralities  or  mysteries,  nor  mere 
translations  from  Plautus  and  Terence,  as  it  would  not 
have  been  unnatural  at  first  to  suppose.  Within  a  few 
years,  however,  the  comedy  from  which  Wilson  took  his 
extract  has  been  discovered.  It  was  printed  in  1565, 
bat  probably  written  not  later  than  1540.  The  title  of 
this  comedy  is  Ralph  Roister  Doister,  a  name  uncouth 
enough,  and  from  which  we  should  expect  a  very  bar- 
barous farce.  But  Udal,  an  eminent  scholar,  knew  how 
to  preserve  comic  spirit  and  humour  without  degenerat- 
ing into  licentious  buffoonery.  Ralph  Roister  Doister, 
in  spite  of  its  title,  is  a  play  of  some  merit,  though  the 
wit  may  seem  designed  for  the  purpose  of  natural  merri- 
ment rather  than  critical  glory.  We  find  in  it,  what  is 
of  no  slight  value,  the  earnest  lively  picture  of  London 
manners  among  the  gallants  and  citizens,  who  furnished 
so  much  for  the  stage  down  to  the  civil  wars.  And 
perhaps  there  is  no  striking  difference  in  this  respect 
between  the  dramatic  manners  under  Henry  VIII.  and 
James  I.  This  comedy,  for  there  seems  no  kind  of  rea- 
son why  it  should  be  refused  that  honourable  name,  is 
much  superior  to  Gammar  Gurton's  Needle,  written 
twenty  years  afterwards,  from  which  it  has  wrested  a 
long  established  precedence  in  our  dramatic  annals.' 

I«r>  of  Eton."     But  aa  Rlgbiwlee  left  Harwood'i  book  1>  not  reckoned  of  modi 

Eton  for  Klog'a  College  In  1619,  tola  authority  beyond  the  men  recordi  which 
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Bauson  and  No.ela  —  Babelsia. 

47.  The  popularity  of  Amadis  de  Gaul  gave  rlso  to  a 
Kamimnoi  class  of  romances,  the  delight  of  the  multitude 
chivalry.  ^  fa&  sixteenth  century,  though  since  chiefly 
remembered  by  the  ridicule  and  ignominy  that  has 
attached  itself  to  their  name — those  of  knight-errantry. 
Most  of  these  belong  to  Spanish  or  Portuguese  literature. 
Palmerin  of  Oliva,  one  of  the  earliest,  was  published  in 
1525.  Palmorin,  less  fortunate  than  his  namesake  of 
England,  did  not  escape  the  penal  flame  to  which  the 
barber  and  curate  consigned  many  also  of  his  younger 
brethren.  It  has  been  observed  by  Bouterwek,  that 
every  respectable  Spanish  writer,  as  well  as  Cervantes, 
resisted  the  contagion  of  bad  taste  which  kept  the  prolix 
mediocrity  of  these  romances  in  fashion," 

48.  A  far  better  style  was  that  of  the  short  novel, 
Nordi  which  the  Italian  writers,  especially  Boccaccio, 
had  rendered  popular  in  Europe.  But,  though 
many  of  these  were  probably  written  within  this  period 
of  thirty  years,  none  of  much  distinction  oome  within 
it,  as  the  date  of  their  earliest  publication,  except  the 
celebrated  Belphegor  of  Machiavel.b    The  amiitting  story 

Ealph  Rotater  Deleter  1)  untieing  and       >>  I  cannot  make  another  inception 

well  conducted,  with  an  agreeable  inter-  lor  II  Pelleminc  by  Cavtceo  of  Puma, 

mixture  of  serfons  and  comic  dialogue,  the  first  known  edition  of  which,  pub. 

and   a  variety  of  character  to  which  no  lulled    at    Venice    in     1526.    evidently 

other  piece  of  a  similar  date  can  make  alludes  te  one  earlier :   dUlgentHDente 

any  pretension.     When  we  ncollect  that  In    lingua   tonca   corntto,  e   novamenia 

it  waa  perbapa  written  In  the  reign  of  atampUo    et    blatorlato.      The    editor 

aa  a  masterly  production.  Had  it  fol-  erapby  and  style.  It  is  probably,  bow- 
lowed  Garnmar  Gurlon's  Needle  by  aa  aver,  not  older  than  the  last  yeara  of 
many  yean  aa  It  preceded  it.  It  would  the  fifteenth  century,  being  dedicated 
have  been  entitled  to  our  admiration  on  to  Lucrexla  Borgia.  It  la  a  very  prolix 
Its  own  separate  merits,  indepei  -  -  -  - 
any  ccannartaou  with  other  piece 

and  there  savours  a  little  of  the  Vice  of  and  m 

the  moralities]  but  fata  humour  never  atoriea.    Olngotns  and  Ttrahoachl  do  not 

depends  upon  the  aeddftnts  of  dress  and  mention  it;  tbe  Biognphla  (JnlTereeUe 

ancootremeata.-— 18U.]  does. 

■  Hist,  of  Spanish  I  Jtaratrm,  p,SMj  ]f r.  Dtmlop  haa  gtven  a  abort  account 

Dunlop's  Hist  of  FicHco.  vol  ii.  of  a  French  novel,  entitled.  Lea  Avert. 


of  Lazarillo  de  Tonnes  was  certainly  written  by  Men- 
doza  in  his  youth.  But  it  did  not  appear  in  print  within 
our  present  period.'  This  is  the  first  known  specimen 
in  Spain  of  the  picaresque,  or  rogue  style,  in  which  the 
adventures  of  the  low  and  rather  dishonest  part  of  the 
community  are  made  to  furnish  amusement  for  the  great. 
The  Italian  novelists  are  by  no  means  without  earlier 
instances  ;  hut  it  became  the  favourite  and  almost  pecu- 
liar class  of  novel  with  the  Spanish  writers  about  the 
end  of  the  century. 

49.  But  the  most  celebrated,  and  certainly  the  most 
brilliant  performance  in  the  path  of  fiction,  that  j^i,^ 
belongs  to  this  age,  ia  that  of  Rabelais.  Few 
books  are  less  likely  to  obtain  the  praise  of  a  rigorous 
critic;  hut  few  have  more  the  stamp  of  originality,  or 
show  a  more  redundant  fertility,  always  of  language, 
and  sometimes  of  imagination.  He  bears  a  slight  re- 
semblance to  Lucian,  and  a  considerable  one  to  Aris- 
tophanes. His  reading  is  large,  hnt  always  rendered 
subservient  to  ridicule;  he  is  never  serious  in  a  single 
page,  and  seems,  to  have  had  little  other  aim,  in  his  first 
two  volumes,  than  to  pour  out  the  exuberance  of  his 
animal  gaiety.  In  the  latter  part  of  Pantagruel's  his- 
tory, that  is  the  fourth  and  fifth  books,  one  published  in 
1552,  the  other  after  the  author's  death  in  1561,  a  dis- 
like to  the  church  of  Rome,  which  had  been  slightly 
perceived  in  the  first  volumes,  is  not  at  all  disguised ; 
but  the  vein  of  merriment  becomes  gradually  less  fertile, 
and  weariness  steals  on  before  the  close  of  a  work  which 
had  long  amused  while  it  disgusted  us.  Allusions  to 
particular  characters  are  frequent,  and  in  general  trans- 
parent enough,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  information  about 

le  LycidM  el  de  Cleoritbe,  which  Antwerp  In  IMS  and  1166.      Bnpplfr 

rile st  and.  best  raent  in  Manuel  du  Llbraire,  art,  Hur- 

Ua  the  aplrltHal  tado.    The  following  early  edition  also 

d  with  chivalry  or  mile-  ii  In  the  Brill*  Muieum,  of  which  I 

L  of  Fiction,  111.  61.     It  ™  tnnacrfba  the  title-page  r— La  Vida  de 

1629  by  Basin,  archdeacon  of  Luarlllo  de  Tormea  y  de  an  fiirtunu  y 

da.    I  aboold  inspect  that  there  bad  edyereldades,  nuevamenle  ImpHm,  cor- 

my ;  they  certainly  became  common  En  gunda  Impression.    Vendense  en  Alcalfi 

it  country  afterwards.  de  Benares  en  can  de  Saliedo  llbrero 

I    [Nicolas  Antonio  telle  on    that  the  aflu  de  N.  D.  1554.    A  colophon  lecllei 

it  edition  of  Laiarlllode  Tonnea  waa  the  Berne  date  and 
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contemporaneous  history,  in  several  parts  of  Rabelais ; 
but  much  of  what  has  been  taken  for  political  and  re- 
ligious satire  cannot,  as  far  as  I  perceive,  be  satisfactorily 
traced  beyond  the  capricious  imagination  of  the  anthor. 
Those  who  have  found  Montluo,  the  famous  bishop  of 
Valence,  in  Panurge,  or  Antony  of  Bourbon,  father  of 
Henry  IV.,  in  Pantagruel,  keep  no  measures  with  chro- 
nology. Panurge  is  so  admirably  conceived  that  we  may 
fairly  reckon  him  original ;  but  the  germ  of  the  character 
is  in  the  gracioso,  or  clown,  of  the  extemporaneous 
stage ;  the  roguish,  selfish,  cowardly,  cunning  attendant, 
who  became  Panurge  in  the  plastio  hands  of  Babelais, 
and  Sancho  in  those  of  Cervantes.  The  French  critics 
have  not  in  general  done  justice  to  Rabelais,  whose 
manner  was  not  that  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
Tale  of  a  Tub  appears  to  me  by  far  the  closest  imitation 
of  it,  and  to  be  conceived  altogether  in  a  kindred 
spirit;  but  in  general  those  who  have  had  reading 
enough  to  rival  the  copiousness  of  flabelais  have  wanted 
his  invention  and  humour,  or  the  riotousness  of  his 
animal  spirits. 


Sect.  IT.     1520-1550. 


In  Ynnm  ud  I&Dgbod. 

50.  Amonu  the  polished  writers  of  Italy,  we  meet  on 
Contwt  of  eTer7  w*e  t"6  fettle  of  Bern  bo ;  great  in  Italian 
utin  ud  as  well  as  in  Latin  literature,  in  prose  as  in 
IWjjjn  in.    Terse_     jt  k  now  the  fonrtt  time  Q^  it  0CCIirB 

to  us ;  and  in  no  instance  has  he  merited  more 
of  his  country.  Since  the  fourteenth  century,  to  repeat 
what  has  been  said  before,  so  absorbing  had  become  the 
love  of  ancient  learning,  that  the  natural  language, 
beautiful  and  copious  as  it  really  was,  and  polished  as  it 
had  been  under  the  hands  of  Boccaccio,  seemed  to  a  very 
false-judging  pedantry  scarce  worthy  of  the  higher  kinds 
of  composition.  Those,  too,  who  with  enthusiastic  dili- 
gence had  acquired  the  power  of  writing  Latin  well,  did 
not  brook  so  much  as  the  equality  of  their  native  Ian- 
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guage.  In  an  oration  delivered  at  Bologna  in  1529  be- 
fore the  emperor  and  pope,  by  Roniolo  Amaseo,  one  of 
the  good  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  he  not  only 
pronoonced  a  panegyric  upon  the  Latin  tongue,  hut 
contended  that  the  Italian  should  be  reserved  for  shops 
and  markets  and  the  conversation  of  the  vulgar; "  nor 
-was  this  doctrine,  probably  in  rather  a  less  degree,  un- 
common during  that  age.  A  dialogue  of  Sperone  relates 
to  this  debated  question,  whether  the  Latin  or  Italian 
language  should  be  preferred;  one  of  the  interlocutors 
(probably  Lazaro  Buonamici,  an  eminent  scholar)  dis- 
daining the  latter  as  a  mere  corruption.  It  is  a  very 
ingenious  performance,  well  conducted  on  both  sides, 
and  may  be  read  with  pleasure.  The  Italians  of  that 
age  are  as  clever  in  criticism  as  they  are  wearisome  on 
the  commonplaces  of  ethics.  It  purports  to  have  been 
written  the  year  after  the  oration  of  Romolo  Amaseo,  to 
which  it  alludes. 

51.  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  more  liberal  spirit  that 
generally  accompanies  the   greatest  abilities,   InflnenM 
thatBembo,  superior  even  to  Amaseo  in  fame  orsembo 
as  a  Latin  writer,  should  have  been  among  the 

first  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  his  native  language  by 
infusing  into  it  that  elegance  and  selection  of  phrase 
which  his  taste  had  taught  him  in  Latin,  and  for  which 
the  Italian  is  scarcely  less  adapted.  In  the  dialogue  of 
Sperone,  quoted  above,  it  is  said  that  "  it  was  the  general 
opinion  no  one  would  write  Italian  who  could  write 
Latin ;  a  prejudice  in  some  measure  lightened  by  the 
poem  of  Politian  on  the  tournament  of  Julian  de'  Medici, 
but  not  taken  away  till  Bembo,  a  Venetian  gentleman, 
as  learned  in  the  ancient  languages  as  Folitian,  showed 
that  he  did  not  disdain  his  maternal  tongue."  ■ 

52.  It  is  common  in  the  present  age  to  show  as  indis- 
oriminating  a  disdain  of  those  who  wrote  in  Apoiosr 
Latin  as  they  seem  to  have  felt  towards  their  t«'lMb^a- 
own  literature.  But  the  taste  and  imagination  of  Bembo 
are  not  given  to  every  one ;  and  we  must  remember,  in 
justice  to  such  men  as  Amaseo,  who,  though  they  imitate 
well,  are  yet  but  imitators  in  style,  that  there  was  really 
scarce  a  book  in  Italian  prose  written  with  any  elegance, 

k  TlnboKU,  I.  389.  ■  P.  430  (edit.  ISM). 
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except  the  Decamerone  of  Boccaccio;  the  manner  of 
which,  as  Tiraboschi  justly  observes,  however  suitable 
to  those  sportive  fictions,  was  not  very  well  adapted  to 
serious  eloquence.*  Nor  has  the  Italian  language,  we 
may  add,  in  its  very  best  models,  attained  80  much 
energy  and  condensation  as  will  satisfy  the  ear  or  the 
understanding  of  a  good  Latin  scholar ;  and  there  can 
be  neither  pedantry  nor  absurdity  in  saying  that  it  is  an 
inferior  organ  of  human  thought.  The  most  valid  ob- 
jection to  the  employment  of  Latin  in  public  discourses 
or  in  moral  treatises  is  its  exclusion  of  those  whose  ad- 
vantage we  are  supposed  to  seek,  and  whose  sympathy 
we  ought  to  excite.  Bat  thin  objection,  though  not 
much  less  powerful  in  reality  than  at  present,  struck 
men  less  sensibly  in  that  age,  when  long  use  of  the 
ancient  language,  in  which  even  the  sermons  of  the 
clergy  were  frequently  delivered,  had  taken  away  the 
sense  of  its  impropriety,0 

53,  This  controversy  points  out  some  degree  of  change 
CtanuWf  m  public  opinion,  and  the  first  stage  of  that 
Dftbaain-  struggle  against  the  aristocracy  of  erudition 
Wavenj-  -which  lasted  more  or  less  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies, till,  like  other  struggles  of  still  more  importance, 
it  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  many.  In  the  days  of 
Foggio  and  Politian  the  native  Italian  no  more  claimed 
an  equality  than  the  plebeians  of  Borne  demanded  the 
consulship  in  the  first  years  of  the  republic.  These  are 
the  revolutions  of  human  opinion,  bearing  some  analogy 
and  parallelism  to  those  of  civil  society,  which  it  is  the 
business  of  an  historian  of  literature  to  indicate. 

54.  The  life  of  Bembo  was  spent,  after  the  loss  of  his 

°  1.409.  [BeUinem  speaks  no!  very  appears  from  DM  of  his  epistles,  thank- 
favourably  of  the  style  of  the  Became-  Ine  his  Friend  for  the  preaent  of  a  book, 
roD.  Certo  >,  che  IL  costiunare.  II  dlpln-  perhaps  Le  Prose.  Sed  to  fbrtaase  con- 
frere, 1'  arte  del  dlalogo,  la  grail*  de1  J'.ds  ei  eo,  Ilia  mihl  wo  placerp,  quod 
moltl.  la  vcrlii  e  vsiieta  dl  caraltert  tt  avware  tolebam  ah  mis  Uteris.  Fa- 
oel  Decamerone  fanno  on'  opera  motto  debam  ego  Id  qtildem.  sed  coaallla,  ot 
eloqoeole.  Ma  certo  e  Don  mono,  che  vldebar,  bono.  Cmn  enhn  lo  Latinis 
afTeliata  a  la  sua  rotoudita.  dl  periodo,  major  molto  Incsset  dlgnltaa,  tuqne  In 


of  fattl  ton  aono  entorevoll  fnorche  In  vocabam.    Nee  am 

Cruaca.     Rlaorghnento  d'lralla  dopo  11  Id  lllls  tuum,  sed  te  majors  qtuedam 

MtUesimo,  vol.  i.  p.  i»].-is*2.]  spectare  debere  Mbitraoar.    %Ut.  lib, 

raged    Dembo  from  writing  Italian,   as 


Datod^Google 
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great  patron  Leo  X.,  in  literary  elegance  at  Padua. 
Here  he  formed  an  extensive  library  and  col-  Life  of 
lection  of  medals  j  and  here  he  enjoyed  the  60-  Belnbo- 
cieiry  of  the  learned,  whom  that  university  supplied,  or 
who  -visited  him  from  other  parts  of  Italy  and  Europe. 
Far  below  Sadolet  in  the  solid  virtues  of  his  character, 
and  not  probably  his  superior  in  learning,  he  has  cer- 
tainly left  a  greater  name,  and  contributed  more  to  the 
literary  progress  of  his  native  country.  He  died  at  an 
advanced  age  in  1547;  having  a.  few  years  before 
obtained  a  cardinal's  hat  on  the  recommendation  of 
Sadolet* 

55.  The  style  of  some   other  Italian  and   Spanish 
writers,  Castiglione,  Sperone,  Machiavel,  Gue-  Cbua£ftT 
vara,  Oliva,  has  been  already  adverted  to  when  Df  mtiau 
the  subject  of  their  writings  was  before  us ;  SU™** 
and  it  would  be  tedious  to  dwell  upon  them 

again  in  this  point  of  view.  The  Italians  have  been 
accustomed  to  associate  almost  every  kind  of  excellence 
with  the  word  cinquecento,  .They  extol  the  elegant 
style  and  fine  taste  of  those  writers.  But  Andres  has 
remarked,  with  no  injustice,  that  if  we  find  purity,  cor- 
rectness, and  elegance  of  erpression  in  the  chief  prose 
writers  of  this  century,  we  cannot  but  also  acknowledge 
an  empty  prolixity  of  periods,  a  harsh  involution  of 
words  and  clauses,  a  jejune  and  wearisome  circuity  of 
sentences,  with  a  striking  deficiency  of  thought.  "  Let 
us  admit  the  graces  of  mere  language  in  the  famous 
authors  of  this  period ;  but  we  must  own  them  to  be  far 
from  models  of  eloquence,  so  tedious  and  languid  as  they 
are."  *  The  Spanish  writers  of  the  same  century,  he 
says  afterwards,  nourished  as  well  as  the  Italian  with 
the. milk  of  antiquity,  transfused  the  spirit  and  vigour 
of  these  ancients  into  their  own  compositions,  not  with 
the  servile  imitation  of  the  others,  nor  seeking  to  arrange 
their  phrases  and  round  their  periods,  the  source  of  languor 
and  emptiness,  so  that  the  best  Spanish  prose  is  more 
flowing  and  harmonious  than  the  contemporary  Italian.' 

56.  The  French  do  not  claim,  I  believe,  to  have  pro- 
duced  at  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century    English 
any  prose  writer  of  a  polished  or  vigorous    ™wn- 

'  TlnbOKtif,  tx-  296;  Cornfanl,  It.W[      1  Andret,  vU.  SB, 
SiuWes.  EpisL,  lib.  ill.  p.  Hi,  r  Id.  72. 

,  Google 
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style,  Calvin  excepted,  the  dedication  of  whose  Insti- 
tutes in  French  to  Francis  L  is  a  model  of  purity  and 

Mm  elegance  for  the  age.'  Sir  Thomas  More's  Life 
an"  of  Edward  V„  written  about  1609,  appears  to 
me  the  first  example  of  good  English  language;  pure 
and  perspicuous,  well-chosen,  without  vulgarisms  or 
pedantry.'  His  polemical  tracts  are  inferior,  but  not  ill- 
written.    We  have  seen  that  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  had  some 

t  |(|M  vigour  of  style.  Asoham,  whose  Toxophiluu, 
or  Dialogue  on  Archery,  came  out  in  1544, 
does  not  excel  him.  But  his  works  have  been  reprinted 
in  modern  times,  and  are  consequently  better  known 
than  those  of  Elyot  The  early  English  writers  are 
seldom  select  enough  in  their  phrases  to  bear  such  a 
critical  judgment  as  the  academicians  of  Italy  were 
wont  to  exercise. 
57.  Next  to  the  models  of  style  we  may  place  those 

luii  ui      writings  which  are  designed  to  form  them.    In 

ertuctom.  J)  goxta  of  criticism,  whether  it  confines  itself 
to  the  idioms  of  a  single  language,  or  rises  to  something 
like  a  general  principle  of  taste,  the  Italian  writers  had 
a  decided  priority  in  order  of  time  ae  well  as  of  merit. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  earliest  work,  that  of 
Fortunio,  on  Italian  grammar.  Liburnio,  at  Venice,  in 
1521,  followed  with  his  Volgari  Eleganzie.  But  this  was 
speedily  eclipsed  by  a  work  of  Bembo,  published  in 
1525,  with  the  rather  singular  title,  Le  Prose.  These 
observations  on  the  native  language,  commenced  more 
than  twenty  years  before,  are  written  in  dialogue,  sup- 
posed to  originate  in  the  great  controversy  of  that  age, 
whether  it  were  worthy  of  a  man  of  letters  to  employ 
his  mother-ton guo  instead  of  Latin.     Bembo  well  de- 

j.  fended  the  national  cause,    and  by  judicious 

criticism  on  the  language  itself  and  the  best 
writers  in  it,  put  an  end  to  the  most  specious  argument 
under  which  the  advocates  of  Latin  sheltered  them- 
selves— that  the  Italian,  being  a  mere  assemblage  of 
independent  dialects,  varying  not  only  in  pronunciation 
and  orthography,  but  in  their  words  and  idioms,  and 
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having  been  written  with  unbounded  irregularity  and 
constant  adoption  of  vulgar  phrases,  could  afford  no  cer- 
tain test  of  grammatical  purity  or  graceful  ornament. 
It  was  thought  necessary  by  Bembo  to  meet  this  ob- 
jection by  the  choice  of  a  single  dialect ;  and,  though  a 
Venetian,  he  had  no  hesitation  to  recognise  the  supe- 
riority of  that  spoken  in  Florence.  The  Tuscan  writers 
of  that  century  proudly  make  use  of  his  testimony  in  aid 
oftheir  pretensions  to  dictate  the  laws  of  Italian  idiom. 
Varolii  says,  "  The  Italians  cannot  be  sufficiently  thank- 
ful to  Bembo,  for  having  not  only  purified  their  language 
from  the  rust  of  past  ages,  but  given  it  such  regularity 
and  clearness,  that  it  has  become  what  we  now  see." 
This  early  work,  however,  as  might  be  expected,  has 
not  wholly  escaped  the  censure  of  a  school  of  subtle  and 
fastidious'  critics,  in  whom  Italy  became  fertile." 

5S.  Several  other  treatises  on  the  Italian  language 
appeared  even  before  the  middle  of  the  century ;  though 
few  comparatively  with  the  more  celebrated  and  elabo- 
rate labours  of  criticism  in  its  latter  portion.  None  seem 
to  deserve  mention,  unless  it  be  the  Observations  of 
Lodovico  Dolce  (Venice,  1550),  which  were  much  im- 
proved in  subsequent  editions.  Of  the  higher  kind  of 
criticism,  which  endeavours  to  excite  and  guide  our  per- 
ceptions of  literary  excellence,  we  find  few  or  no  speci- 
mens, even  in  Italy,  within  this  period,  except  so  far  as 
the  dialogues  of  Bembo  furnish  instances. 

59.  Prance  was  not  destitute  of  a  few  obscure  treatises 
at  this  time,  enough  to  lay  the  foundations  of  G  m 
her  critical  literature.    The  complex  rules  of  mm  um 
French  metre  were  to  be  laid  down ;  and  the  ^JJ^1" 
language  was  irregular  in  pronunciation,  accent, 
and  orthography.      These  meaner,  but  necessary,  ele- 
ments of  correctness  occupied  three  or  four  writers,  of 
whom  Goujet  has  made  brief  mention :  Sylvius,  or  Du 
Bois,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  earliest  writer  on 
grammar  ;*  Stephen  Dolet,  better  known  by  his  unfor- 
tunate fate,  than  by  his  essay  on  French  punctuation  ;' 
and  though  Goujet  does  not  name  him,  we  may  add  an 
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Englishman,  Palsgrave,  who  published  a  French  gram- 
mar  in  English  as  early  as  1530.'  An  earlier  production 
than  any  of  these  is  the  Art  de  plaine  rhetorique,  by 
Peter  Fabry,  1521  ;  in  which,  with  the  help  of  some 
knowledge  of  Cicero,  he  attempted,  but  with  little  cor- 
rectness, and  often  in  absurd  expressions,  to  establish. 
the  principles  of  oratory.  If  his  work  is  no  better  than 
Goujet  represents  it  to  be,  its  popularity  must  denote  a 
low  condition  of  literature  in  France."  The  first  'who 
aspired  to  lay  down  anything  like  laws  of  taste  in  poetry 
was  Thomas  Sibilet,  whose  Art  Poetique  appeared  in 
1548.  This  is  in  two  books;  the  former  relating  to 
the  metrical  rules  of  French  verse,  the  latter  giving 
precepts,  short  and  judicious,  for  different  kinds  of 
composition.  It  is  not,  however,  a  work  of  much 
importance.* 

60,  A  more  remarkable  grammarian  of  thin  time  was 
orthogimph;  Louis  Meigret,  who  endeavoured  to  reform 
of  Meigret.  orthography  by  adapting  it  to  pronunciation. 
In  a  language  where  these  had  come  to  differ  so  prodigi- 
ously as  they  did  in  French,  something  of  this  kind 
would  be  silently  effected  by  the  printers ;  but  the  bold 
scheme  of  Meigret  went  beyond  their  ideas  of  reforma- 
tion; and  he  complains  that  he  could  not  prevail  to 
have  his  words  given  to  the  public  in  the  form  he  pre- 
ferred. They  were  ultimately  less  rigid ;  and  the  new 
orthography  appears  in  some  grammatical  treatises  of 
Meigret,  published  about  1550.  It  was  not,  as  we  know, 
very  successful;  but  he  has  credit  given  him  for  some 
improvements  which  have  been  retained  in  French 
printing.  Meigret 's  French  Grammar,  it  has  been  said, 
is  the  first  that  contains  any  rational  or  proper  principles 
of  the  language.  It  has  been  observed,  I  know  not  how 
correctly,  that  he  was  the  first  who  denied  the  name  of 
case  to  those  modifications  of  sense  in  nouns  which  are 
not  marked  by  inflexion ;  but  the  writer  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  this  adds,  what  all  will  not  alike  admit, 
that  this  limited  meaning  of  the  word  ease,  which  the 
modern  grammars  generally  adopt,  is  rather  an  arbitrary 
deviation  from  their  predecessors.0 

*  Blogr.  Vtlr.:  ntugmt. 
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61,  It  would  have  been  strange,  if  we  could  exhibit  & 
list  of  English  writers  on  the  subject  of  our  cu'aArtM 
language  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  it  M*""*8- 
has  at  all  times  been  the  most  neglected  department  of 
our  literature.  The  English  have  ever  been  as  indocile 
in  acknowledging  the  rules  of  criticism,  even  those 
which  determine  the  most  ordinary  questions  of  gram- 
mar, as  the  Italians  and  French  have  been  voluntarily 
obedient.  Nor  had  they  as  yet  drunk  deep  enough  of 
classical  learning  to  discriminate,  by  any  steady  prin- 
ciple, the  general  beauties  of  composition.  Yet  among 
the  scanty  rivulets  that  the  English  press  furnished,  we 
find  '  The  Art  or  Craft  of  Ehetoryke,*  dedicated  by 
Leonard  Cox  to  Hugh  Faringdon,  abbot  of  Reading. 
This  book,  which,  though  now  very  scarce,  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  and  twice  printed  at  Cracow,  in  the 
year  1526, d  is  the  work  of  a  schoolmaster  and  man  of 
reputed  learning.  The  English  edition  has  no  date,  but 
was  probably  published  about  1524.  Cox  says;  "  I  have 
partly  translated  out  of  a  work  of  rhetoric  written  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  and  partly  compiled  of  my  own,  and  so 
made  a  little  treatise  in  manner  of  an  introduction  into 
this  aforesaid  science,  and  that  in  the  English  tongue, 
remembering  that  every  good  thing,  after  the  saying  of 
the  philosopher,  the  more  common  the  better  it  is." 
His  art  of  rhetoric  follows  the  usual  distribution  of  the 
ancients,  both  as  to  the  kinds  of  oration  and  their  parts  ; 
with  examples,  chiefly  from  Roman  history,  to  direct 
the  choice  of  arguments.  It  is  hard  to  say  how  much 
may  be  considered  as  his  own.  The  book  is  in  duode- 
cimo, and  contains  but  eighty-five  pages;  it  would  of 
course  be  unworthy  of  notice  in  a  later  period. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

ON  THB  8C1KNTDOC  A 


On  Mathematical  and  Vh jukml  Science. 

1.  The  first  translation  of  Euclid  from  the  Greek  text 
Geometrical  was  made  by  Zamberti  of  Venice,  and  appeared 
•""""*•  in  1505.  It  was  republished  at  Basle  in  1537. 
The  Spherics  of  Theodosius  and  the  Conies  of  Apollonias 
were  translated  by  men,  it  is  said,  more  conversant  with 
Greek  than  with  geometry.  A  higher  praise  is  due  to 
Werner  of  Nuremberg,  the  first  who  aspired  to  restore 
the  geometrical  analysis  of  the  ancients.  The  treatise 
of  Kegiomontanus  on  triangles  was  first  published  in 
1533.  It  may  be  presumed  that  ite  more  important  con- 
tents were  already  known  to  geometers.  Montucla  hints 
that  the  editor  Schssner  may  have  introduced  some  alge- 
braic solutions  which  appear  in  this  work;  but  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Regiomontanus  was  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  that  science.  The  treatise  of 
Vitello  on  optics,  whioh  belongs  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, was  firstprinted  in  1533." 

2.  Oronoe  Pine'e,  with  some  reputation  in  his  own 
F  .  times,  has,  according  to  Montucla,  no  preten- 
sion to  the  name  of  a  geometer;  and  another 
Frenchman,  Fernel,  better  known  as  a  physician,  who 
published  a  Cosmotheoria  in  1527,  though  no  first  gave 
the  length  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  and  came  not  far 
from  the  truth,  arrived  at  it  by  so  unscientific  a  method, 
being  in  fact  no  other  than  counting  the  revolutions  of  a 
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wheel  along  the  main  road,  that  he  cannot  be  reckoned 
much  higher."  These  are  obscure  names  in  m,^,.,^ 
comparison  with  Joachim,  surnamed  Bhcetioas, 
from  his  native  country.  After  the  publication  of  the  work 
of  Begiomontanus  on  trigonometry,  he  conceived  the  pro- 
ject of  carrying  those  labours  still  farther,  and  calculated 
the  sines,  tangents,  and  secants,  the  last  of  which  he  first 
reduced  to  tables,  Tor  every  minute  of  the  quadrant,  to  a 
radius  of  unity  followed  by  fifteen  ciphers  ;  one  of  the 
moet  remarkable  monuments,  says  Montcula,  of  human 
patience,  or  rather  of  a  devotion  to  science,  the  more  me- 
ritorious that  it  could  not  be  attended  with  much  glory. 
But  this  work  was  not  published  till  1594,  and  then  not 
so  complete  as  Rhoeticus  had  left  it.' 

3.  Jerome  Cardan  is,  as  it  were,  the  founder  of  the 
higher  algebra :  for,  whatever  he  may  have  caMm  and 
borrowed  from  others,  we  derive  the  science  t»™b,11»- 
from  his  Atb  Magna,  published  in  1645.  It  contains 
many  valuable  discoveries ;  but  that  which  has  been  most 
celebrated  is  the  rule  for  the  solution  of  cubic  cubic  eqna- 
equations,  generally  known  by  Cardan's  name,  Vm"- 
though  he  had  obtained  it  from  a  man  of  equal  genius  in 
algebraic  science,  Nicolas  Tartaglia.  The  original  in- 
ventor appears  to  have  been  Soipio  Ferreo,  who,  about 
1505,  by  some  unknown  process,  discovered  the  solution 
of  a  single  case ;  that  o£  a?  +p  x  =  q.  Ferreo  imparted 
the  secret  to  one  Fiore,  or  Floridus,  who  challenged 
Tartaglia  to  a  public  trial  of  skill,  not  unusual  in  that 
age.  Before  he  heard  of  this,  Tartaglia,  as  he  assures 
us  himself,  had  fonnd  out  the  solution  of  two  other  forms 
of  cubic  equation;  je"  +p  &  =  q,  and  a? ~p  &  =  q.  When 
the  day  of  trial  arrived  Tartaglia  was  able  not  only  to 
solve  the  problems  offered  by  Fiore,  but  to  baffle  him 
entirely  by  others  which  resulted  in  the  forms  of  equa- 
tion, the  solution  of  which  had  been  discovered  by  him- 
self. This  was  in  1535  j  and  four  years  afterwards  Car- 
dan obtained  the  secret  from  Tartaglia  under  an  oath  of 
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secrecy.  In  his  Ars  Magna,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
violate  this  engagement;  and,  though  he  gave  Tartaglia 
the  credit  of  the  discovery,  revealed  the  process  to  the 
world.11  He  has  said  himself,  that  hy  the  help  of  Fer- 
rari, a  very  good  mathematician,  he  extended  his  rule  to 
some  oases  not  comprehended  in  that  of  Tartaglia ;  bat 
the  best  historian  of  early  algebra  seems  not  to  allow 
this  claim.' 

4.  This  writer,  Cossali,  has  ingeniously  attempted  to 
B-.utj-oftht  trace  the  process  by  which  Tartaglia  arrived 
dusuvrry.  aj  ^jg  discovery ;'  one  which,  when  compared 
with  the  other  leading  rules  of  algebra,  where  the  inven- 
tion, however  useful,  has  generally  lain  much  nearer  the 
surface,  seems  an  astonishing  effort  of  sagacity.  Even 
Harriott's  beautiful  generalisation  of  the  composition  of 
equations  was  prepared  by  what  Cardan  and  Vieta  had 
done  before,  or  might  have  been  suggested  by  observa- 
tion in  the  less  complex  cases.1 
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5.  Cardan,  though  not  entitled  to  the  honour  of  this 
discovery,  nor  even  equal,  perhaps,  in  mathe-  cunw. 
thematical  genius  to  Tartaglia,  made  a  great  other  dis- 
epoch  in  the  science  of  algebra ;  and,  accord-  °"* 
ing  to  Coseali  and  Hutton,  has  a  claim  to  milch  that 
Montucla  has  unfairly  or  carelessly  attributed  to  his 
favourite  Vieta.  "  It  appears,"  says  Dr,  Hutton,  "  from 
this  short  chapter  (lib.  x.  cap.  1  of  the  Ars  Magna),  that 
he  had  discovered  most  of  the  principal  properties  of 
the  roots  of  equations,  and  could  point  out  the  number 
and  nature  of  the  roots,  partly  from  the  signs  of  the 
terms,  and  partly  from  the  magnitude  and  relations  of 
the  co-emoients.  Cossali  has  given  the  larger  part  of 
a  quarto  volume  to  the  algebra  of  Cardan ;  his  object 
being  to  establish  the  priority  of  the  Italian's  claim  to 
most  of  the  discoveries  ascribed  by  Montucla  to  others, 
and  especially  to  Vieta.  Cardan  knew  how  to  transform 
a  complete  cubic  equation  into  one  wanting  the  second 
term ;  one  of  the  flowers  which  Montucla  has  placed  on 
the  head  of  Vieta ;  and  this  he  explains  so  fully,  that 
Cossali  charges  the  French  historian  of  mathematics 
with  having  never  read  the  Ars  Magna.11  Leonard  of 
Pisa  had  been  aware  that  quadratic  equations  might 
have  two  positive  roots ;  but  Cardan  first  perceived,  or 
at  least  first  noticed,  the  negative  roots,  which  he  calls 
"  fiotee  radices."  '  In  this  perhaps  there  is  nothing  ex- 
traordinary; the  algebraio  language  must  early  have 
been  perceived  by  such  acute  men  as  exercised  them- 
selves in  problems  to  give  a  double  solution  of  every 
quadratic  equation ;  but,  in  fact,  the  conditions  of  these 
problems,  being  always  numerical,   were   such  as  to 
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render  a  negative  result  practically  false,  and  imperti- 
nent to  the  question.  It  is  therefore,  perhaps,  without 
much  cause  that  Coesali  triumphs  in  the  ignorance 
shown  of  negative  values  by  Vieta,  Baohet,  and  even 
Harriott,  though  Cardan  had  pointed  them  out ;  *  since 
we  may  better  say  that  they  did  not  trouble  themselves 
with  what,  in  the  actual  application  of  algebra,  could  be 
of  no  utility.  Cardan  also  is  said  to  have  discovered 
that  every  cubic  equation  has  one  or  three  real  roots ; 
and  (what  seems  hardly  probable  in  the  state  of  science 
at  that  time)  that  there  are  as  many  positive  or  true 
roots  as  changes  of  sign  in  the  equation ;  that  the  co- 
efficient of  the  second  term  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
roots,  so  that  where  it  is  wanting,  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive values  must  compensate  each  other; m  and  that  the 
known  term  is  the  product  of  all  the  roots.  Nor  was  he 
ignorant  of  a  method  of  extracting  roots  by  approxima- 
tion ;  but  in  this  again  the  definiteness  of  solution,  'which 
numerical  problems  admit  and  require,  would  prevent 
any  great  progress  from  being  made."  The  rules  are 
not  perhaps  all  laid  down  by  him  very  clearly ;  and  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  he  confined  himself  chiefly  to 
equations  not  above  the  third  power ;  though  he  first 
published  the  method  of  solving  biquadratics,  invented 
by  his  coadjutor  Ferrari.  Cossali  has  also  shown  that 
the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry,  and  even  to  the 
geometrical  construction  of  problems,  was  known  in 
some  oases  by  Tartaglia  and  Cardan;  thus  plucking 
another  feather  from  the  wing  of  Vieta,  or  of  Descartes. 
It  is  a  little  amusing  to  see  that,  after  Montncla  had 
laboured  with  bo  much  success  to  despoil  Harriott  of  the 
glory  which  Wallis  had,  perhaps  with  too  national  a 
feeling,  bestowed  upon  him  for  a  long  list  of  discoveries 
contained  in  the  writings  of  Vieta,  a  claimant  by  an 
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older  title  started  up  in  Jerome  Cardan,  who,  if  we  may 
trust  Me  accomplished  advocate,  seems  to  have  esta- 
blished his  right  at  the  expense  of  both. 

6.  These  anticipations  of  Cardan  are  the  more  truly 
wonderful  when  we  consider  that  the  symbol-  ^—j^,. 
ical  language  of  algebra,  that  powerful  instru-  S  ofti- 
ment  not  only  in  expediting  the  processes  of  EJ]? 1™" 
thought,  but  in   suggesting  general  truths  to 

the  mind,  was  nearly  unknown  in  his  age.  Diophantus, 
Fra  Luca,  and  Cardan  make  use  occasionally  of  letters 
to  express  indefinite  quantities,  besides  the  res  or  oosa, 
sometimes  written  shortly,  for  the  assumed  unknown 
number  of  an  equation.  But  letters  were  not  yet  sub- 
stituted for  known  quantities.  Michael  Stifel,  in  his 
Arithmetica  Integra,  Nuremberg,  1544,  is  said  to  have 
first  used  the  signs  +  and  — ,  and  numeral  exponents 
of  powers."  It  is  very  singular  that  discoveries  of  the 
greatest  convenience,  and  apparently  not  above  the  inge- 
nuity of  a  parish  schoolmaster,  should  have  been  over- 
looked by  men  of  extraordinary  sentences,  like  Tartaglia, 
Cardan,  and  Ferrari,  and  hardly  less  so,  that  by  dint  of 
this  acuteness  they  dispensed  with  the  aid  of  these  con- 
trivances, in  which  we  suppose  that  so  much  of  the 
utility  of  algebraic  expression  consists. 

7,  But  the  great  boast  of  science  during  this  period  is 
the  treatise  of  Copernicus  on  the  revolutions  of  r^^^ 
the  heavenly  bodies,  in  six  books,  published  at 
Nuremberg,  in  1543.  *    This  founder  of  modern  astro-. 
nomy  was  born  at  Thorn,  of  a  good  family,  in  1473,  and, 
after  receiving  the  best  education  his  country  furnished, 

Sent  some  years  in  Italy,  rendering  himself  master  of 
.  the  mathematical  and  astronomical  science  at  that 
time  attainable.  He  became  possessed  afterwards  of  an 
ecclesiastical  benefice  in  his  own  country.  It  appears  to 
have  been  about  1 507  that,  after  meditating  on  various 
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schemes  besides  the  Ptolemaic,  he  began  to  adopt  and 
confirm  in  writing  that  of  Pythagoras,  as  alone  capable 
of  explaining  the  planetary  motions  with  that  simplicity 
which  gives  a  presumption  of  truth  in  the  works  of 
nature.1  Many  years  of  exact  observation  confirmed  his 
mind  in  the  persuasion  that  he  had.  solved  the  grandest 
problem  which  can  occupy  the  astronomer.  He  seems 
to  have  completed  his  treatise  about  1530  ;  but  perhaps 
dreaded  the  bigoted  prejudices  which  afterwards  op- 
pressed Galileo.  Hence  he  is  careful  to  propound  his 
theory  as  an  hypothesis  ;  though  it  is  sufficiently  mani- 
fest that  he  did  not  doubt  of  its  truth.  It  was  first 
publicly  announced  by  hia  disciple  Joachim  Ehccticus, 
already  mentioned  for  his  trigonometry,  in  the  Narra'io 
de  Eevolutionibus  Copernioi,  printed  at  Dantzic  in  1540. 
The  treatise  of  Copernicus  himself,  three  years  after- 
wards, is  dedicated  to  the  pope,  Paul  III.,  as  if  to  shield 
himself  under  that  sacred  mantle.  But  he  was  better 
protected  by  the  common  safeguard  against  oppression. 
The  booh  reached  him  on  the  day  of  his  death ;  and  he 
just  touched  with  his  hands  the  great  legacy  he  was  to 
bequeath  to  mankind.  But  many  years  were  to  elapse 
before  they  availed  themselves  of  the  wisdom  of  Coper- 
nicus. The  progress  of  his  system,  even  among  astrono- 
mers, as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  was  exceeding  slow.* 
We  may  just  mention  here  that  no  kind  of  progress  was 
made  in  mechanical  or  optical  science  during  the  first 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

1  Thlt  Is  the  proper  statement  of  the  Ij-iSe  of  the  grenl  work 

Copernlun  argument,  as  11  then  stood  1  de   orbtum    ccelestium 

It  rested  on  what  we  may  call  a  mete-  p.  33.    The  hypothesis  Is  generally  laid 

physical  probability,  founded  upon  its  down  In  the  Brat  of  the  six  book*.    One 

nwmbersd  that  the  Ptolemaic  hypothesis  pendens  Is  hlsconjecture  that  gravitation 

explained    all    the    phmuomena    thou  w«  not  a  central  tendency,  u  bad  been 

known.    Those   which   are   only   to  be  supposed,  bat  an   attraction  common  to 

soloed  ty  toe  supposition  of  the  earth's  matter,  and  probably  extending  to  the 

motion  were  discovered  long  afterwards,  heavenly  bodies,  though  It  does  not  ap- 

new  system.  Interfering  as  It  did  with  ■fluences  In  virtue  of  It:  gravltatera  esse 
so  many  prejudices,  and  Incapable  of  that  affectlonem  non  terns  ootlns,  ssd  partJum 
kind  of  proof  which  mankind  genera;  ly    ejus  propriem,  qualem  soil  erJam  et  lungs 
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On  Medldne  it»l  Antlomy. 

8.  The  revival  of  classical  literature  had  an  extensive 
influence  where  we  might  not  immediately  anticipate 
it, — on  the  science  of  medicine.  Jurisprudence  B*riniitf 
itself,  though  nominally  and  exclusively  con-  Qr«Smo- 
neoted  with  the  laws  of  Eome,  was  hardly  more  olne' 
indebted  to  the  restorers  of  ancient  learning  than  the  art 
of  healing,  which  seems  to  own  no  mistress  but  nature, 
no  code  of  laws  but  those  which  regulate  the  human 
system.  But  the  Greeks,  among  their  other  vast  supe- 
riorities above  the  Arabians,  who  borrowed  so  much,  and 
so  much  perverted  what  they  borrowed,  were  not  only 
the  real  founders,  but  the  best  teachers  of  medicine,  a 
science  which  in  their  hands  seems,  more  than  any 
other,  to  have  anticipated  the  Baconian  philosophy,  being 
founded  on  an  induction  proceeding  by  select  experience, 
always  observant,  always  oautious,  and  ascending  slowly 
to  the  generalities  of  theory.  But  instead  of  Hippocrates 
and  Galon,  the  Arabians  brought  in  physicians  of  their 
own,  men,  doubtless,  of  considerable,  though  inferior, 
merit,  and  substituted  arbitrary  or  empirical  precepts  for 
the  enlarged  philosophy  of  the  Greeks.  The  scholastic 
subtilty  also  obtruded  itself  eveu  into  medicine ;  and  the 
writings  of  the  middle  ages  on  these  subjects  are  alike 
barbarous  in  style  and  useless  in  substance.  Pharmacy 
owes  much  to  this  oriental  school,  hut  it  has  retained  no 
reputation  in  physiological  or  pathological  science. 

9.  Nicolas  Leonicenus,  who  became  professor  at  Fer- 
rara  before  1470,  was  the  first  restorer  of  the  Lin.cn  »nd 
Hippocratio  method  of  practice.  He  lived  to  a  °a,"nh*" 
very  advanced  age,  and  was  the  first  translator 
of  Galen  from  the  Greek,"  Our  excellent  countryman, 
Linacre,  did  almost  as  much  for  medicine.  The  College 
of  Physicians,  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1518,  vene- 
rates him  as  its  original  president.  His  primary  object 
was  to  secure  a  learned  profession,  to  rescue  the  art  of 
healing  from  mischievous  ignorance,  and  to  guide  the 
industrious  student  in.  the  path  of  real  knowledge,  which 
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nt  that  time  lay  far  more  through  the  regions  of  ancient 
learning  than  at  present.  It  was  important,  not  for  the 
mere  dignity  of  the  profession,  but  for  its  proper  ends, 
to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  Greek  language  or  to 
supply  its  want  by  accurate  versions  of  the  chief  medical 
writers.'  Linacre  himself,  and  several  eminent  phy- 
sieians  on  the  continent,  Cop,  Buel,  Gonthier,  Fuchs,  by 
suoh  labours  in  translation,  restored  the  school  of  Hippo* 
crates.  That  of  the  Arabians  rapidly  lost  ground,  though 
it  preserved  through  the  sixteenth  century  an  ascend- 
ency in  Spain ;  and  some  traces  of  its  influence,  espe- 
cially the  precarious  empiricism  of  judging  diseases  by 
the  renal  secretion,  without  sight  of  the  patient,  which 
was  very  general  in  that  age,  continued  long  afterwards 
in  several  parts  of  Europe." 

10.  The  study  of  Hippocrates  taught  the  medical 
MbUni  writers  of  this  century  to  observe  and  describe 
taDO,Mo™-  like  him.  Their  works,  chiefly  indeed  after 
the  period  with  which  we  are  immediately  concerned, 
are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  deserve  much 
praise,  though  neither  the  theory  of  the  science  nor  the 
power  of  judiciously  observing  and  describing  was  yet 
in  a  very  advanced  state.  The  besetting  sin  of  all  who 
should  have  laboured  for  truth,  an  undue  respect  for 
authority,  made  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  especially  the 
former,  as  much  tike  idols  of  the  medical  world  as 
Augustm  and  Aristotle  were  of  theology  and  metaphy- 
sics. This  led  to  a  pedantic  erudition  and  contempt  of 
opposite  experience  which  rendered  the  professors  of 
medicine  an  inexhaustible  theme  of  popular  ridicule. 
Some,  however,  even  at  an  early  time,  broke  away  from 
the  trammels  of  implicit  obedience  to  the  Greek  masters. 
Fernel,  one  of  the  first  physicians  in  France,  rejecting 
what  he  could  not  approve  in  their  writings,  gave  an 
example  of  free  inquiry .  Argentier  of  Turin  tended  to 
shake  the  influence  of  Galen  by  founding  a  school  which 
combated  many  of  his  leading  theories.*  But  the  most 
successful  opponent  of  the  orthodox  creed  was 
Paracelsus.     Of  his  speculative  philosophy,  or 


prinelpleptlnt  the  different  tKnlUn  ■* 
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rather  the  wild  chimeras  which  he  borrowed  or  devised, 
enough  hae  been  said  in  former  pages.  His  reputation 
was  originally  founded  on  a  supposed  skill  in  medicine  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that,  independently  of  his  real  merit 
in  the  application  of  chemistry  to  medicine,  and  in  the 
employment  of  very  powerful  agents,  such  as  antimony, 
the  fanaticism  of  his  pretended  philosophy  would  exer- 
cise that  potency  over  the  bodily  frame,  to  which  disease 
has,  in  recent  experience,  so  often  yielded.' 

11.  The  first  important  advances  in  anatomical  know- 
ledge since  the  time  of  Mundinus  were  made  Anatomy, 
by  Berenger  of  Carpi,  in  his  commentary  upon  Be™«w- 
that  author,  printed  at  Bologna  in  1621,  which  it  was 
thought  worth  while  to  translate  into  English  as  late  as 
1664,  and  in  his  Isagogee  breves  in  anatomism,  Bologna, 
1522.  He  followed  the  steps  of  Mundinus  in  human 
dissection,  and  thus  gained  an  advantage  over  Galon. 
Hence  we  owe  to  him  the  knowledge  of  several  specific 
differences  between  the  human  structure  and  that  of 
quadrupeds.  Berenger  is  asserted  to  have  discovered 
two  of  the  small  bones  of  the  ear,  though  this  is  con- 
tested on  behalf  of  Achillini.  Portal  observes  that, 
though  some  have  regarded  Berenger  as  the  restorer  of 
the  science  of  anatomy,  it  is  hard  to  strip  one  so  much 
superior  to  him  as  Vesalius  of  that  honour.* 

12.  Every  early  anatomist  was  left  far  behind  when 
Vesalius,  a  native  of  Brussels,  who  acquired  in  VmWlllJL 
early  youth  an  extraordinary  reputation  on  this 

side  of  the  Alps,  and  in  1540  became  professor  of  the 
science  at  Pavia,  published  at  Basle,  in  1543,  his  groat 
work  De  Corporis  humani  Fabrica.  If  Vesalius  was  not 
quite  to  anatomy  what  Copernicus  was  to  astronomy,  he 
has  yet  been  said,  a  little  byperbolically,  to  have  dis- 
covered a  new  world.  A  superstitious  prejudice  against 
human  dissection  had  confined  the  ancient  anatomists 
in  general  to  pigs  and  apes,  though  Galen,  according  to 
Portal,  had  some  experience  in  the  former.  Mundinus 
and  Berenger,  by  occasionally  dissecting  the  human 
body,  had  thrown  much  additional  light  on  its  struc- 
ture ;  and  the  superficial  muscles,  those  immediately 
under  the  integuments,  had  been  studied  by  Da  Vinci 

T  SprmBBl.Tol-Ui.  *  HliL  de  rAnatomlc,  L  all. 
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and  others  for  the  purposes  of  painting  and  sculpture. 
Vesalius  first  gave  a  complete  description  of  the  human 
body,  with  designs,  which,  at  the  time,  were  ascribed  to 
Titian.  We  have  here,  therefore,  a  great  step  made  in 
science ;  the  precise  estimation  of  Vesalins's  discoveries 
must  be  sought,  of  course,  in  anatomical  history.* 

13.  "  Vesalius,"  says  Portal,  in  the  rapturous  strain 
Portni'i «-  of  one  devoted  to  his  own  science,  "  appears  to 
nxmtorum.  me  one  „f  (j,e  greatest  men  who  ever  existed. 
Let  the  astronomers  vaunt  their  Copernicus,  the  natural 
philosophers  their  Galileo  and  Torricelli,  the  mathe- 
maticians their  Pascal,  the  geographers  their  Columbus, 
I  shall  always  place  Vesalius  above  all  their  heroes. 
The  first  study  for  man  is  man.  Vesalius  has  had  this 
noble  object  in  view,  and  has  admirably  attained  it ;  he 
has  made  on  himself  and  his  fellows  such  discoveries 
as  Columbus  could  only  make  by  travelling  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  world.  The  discoveries  of  Vesalius  are 
of  direct  importance  to  man :  by  acquiring  fresh  know- 
ledge of  his  own  structure  man  seems  to  enlarge  his 
existence ;  while  discoveries  in  geography  or  astronomy 
affect  him  but  in  a  very  indirect  manner.  He  proceeds 
to  compare  him  with  Winslow,  more  than  a  century 
later,  in  order  to  show  bow  little  had  been  done  in  the 
intermediate  time.  Vesalius  seems  not  to  have  known 
the  osteology  of  the  ear.  His  account  of  the  teeth  is 
not  complete ;  but  he  first  clearly  described  the  bones 
of  the  feet.  He  has  given  a  full  account  of  the  muscles, 
but  with  some  mistakes,  and  was  ignorant  of  a  very  few. 
In  his  account  of  the  sanguineous  and  nervous  systems 
the  errors  seem  more  numerous.  He  describes  the  in- 
testines better  than  his  predecessors,  and  the  heart  very 
well ;  the  organs  of  generation  not  better  than  they,  and 
sometimes  omits  their  discoveries ;  the  brain  admirably, 
little  having  since  been  added. 

14.  The  zeal  of  Vesalius  and  his  fellow-students  for 
Hit  human  anatomical  science  led  them  to  strange  scenes 
dmectiou.  0f  adventure.  Those  services  which  have  since 
been  thrown  on  the  refuse  of  mankind  they  voluntarily 
undertook. 

Entire  nffectton  Konietb  nicer  hundi. 
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They  prowled  by  night  in  charnel-houses,  they  dug  up 
the  dead  from  the  grave,  they  climbed  the  gibbet,  in 
fear  and  silence,  to  steal  the  mouldering  carcass  of  the 
murderer ;  the  risk  of  ignominious  punishment,  and  the 
secret  stings  of  superstitious  remorse,  exalting  no  doubt 
the  delight  of  these  useful  but  not  very  enviable 
pursuits. 

15.  It  may  be  mentioned  heTe  that  Vesalius,  after 
living  for  some  years  in  the  court  of  Charles  f«i*  at 
and  Philip  as  their  physician,  met  with  a  V*™U"* 
strange  reverse,  characteristic  enough  of  such  a  place. 
Being  absurdly  accused  of  having  dissected  a  Spanish 
gentleman  before  he  was  dead,  Vesalius  only  escaped 
capital  punishment,  at  the  instance  of  the  Inquisition, 
by  undertaking  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  during  which 
he  was  shipwrecked,  and  died  of  famine  in  one  of  the 
Greek  islands.0 

16.  The  best  anatomists  were  found  in  Italy.  But 
Francis  I.  invited  one  of  these,  Vidus  Vidius,  other  un- 
to his  royal  college  at  Paris;  and  from  that  <amia* 
time  France  had  several  of  respectable  name.  Such 
were  Charles  Etienne,  one  of  the  great  typographical 
family,  Sylvius  and  Gonthier.d  A  French  writer  about 
1540,  Levasseur,  has  been  thought  to  have  known,  at 
least,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  as 
well  as  the  valves  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  and  their 
direction,  and  its  purpose ;  treading  closely  on  an  anti- 
cipation of  Harvey."  But  this  seems  to  be  too  hastily 
inferred.  Portal  has  erroneously  supposed  the  cele- 
brated passage  of  Servetus  on  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  to  he  contained  in  his  book  De  Trinitatis  crroribus, 
published  in  1531,'  whereas  it  is  really  found  in  the 
Christiarusmi  Restitutio,  which  did  not  appear  till  1553. 

17.  The  practice  of  trusting  to  animal  dissection,  from 
which  it  was  difficult  for  anatomists  to  estri-  jmperfec. 
cate  themselves,  led  some  men  of  real  merit  jj™  of  "■« 
into  errors.     They  seem  also  not  to  have  pro- 

b  Portal,  p.  MS.  &  Portal.  1.  330  it  post. 

"  Portal  ;   TiraboBchi,   [x.  34 ;   Biogr.        •  Porta],  p.  373,   quota   the   pnasaco, 
0oIt.    [Springe],  Hlit.  da  la  MMfcina,  which  at  tint  swim  w  warrant  this  In- 
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fited  sufficiently  by  the  writings  of  their  predecessors. 
Massa  of  Venice,  one  of  the  greatest  of  this  age,  is 
ignorant  of  Borne  things  known  to  Berenger.  Many 
proofs  occur  in  Portal  how  imperfectly  the  elder  anato- 
mists could  yet  demonstrate  the  more  delicate  parts  of 
the  human  body. 


18.  The  progress  of  natural  history,  in  all  ite  depart- 
.^  mente,  was  very  slow,  and  should  of  coarse  be 
estimated  by  the  additions  made  to  the  valuable 
materials  collected  by  Aristotle,  Theophrastns,  Diosco- 
rides,  and  Pliny.  The  few  botanical  treatises  that  had 
appeared  before  this  time  were  too  meagre  and  imper- 
fect to  require  mention.  Otto  Branfels  of  Strasburg 
was  the  first  who  published,  in  1530,  a  superior  work, 
Herbanim  vivas  Eicones,  in  three  volumes  folio,  with 
238  wooden  cuts  of  plants.1  Euricius  Cordus  of  Mar- 
burg, in  his  Rotanilogicon,  or  dialogues  on  plants,  dis- 
plays, according  to  the  Biographie  Universelle,  but  little 
BounJnd  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  still  less  observation 
s*1'1™*'  of  nature.  Cordus  has  deserved  more  praise 
(though  this  seems  better  due  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici), 
as  the  first  who  established  a  botanical  garden.  This 
was  at  Marburg  in  1530."  But  the  fortunes  of  private 
physicians  were  hardly  equal  to  the  cost  of  an  useful 
collection.  The  university  of  Pisa  led  the  way  by 
establishing  a  public  garden  in  1545,  according  to  the 
date  which  Tiraboschi  has  determined :  that  of  Padua 
had  founded  a  professorship  of  botany  in  1 533.' 

■  Btogr.  Univ.  of  hortfcultnre.    The  garden  of  Bembo 

h  Id.;  Andres,  siil.  80 ;  Ekhhorn,  Ul.  wag  also  celebrated.    TueophraBtna  and 

SM.    See,  too,  EoBcoe's  Leo  X.,  It.  125,  Diorcoritfea  were  published  In  Latin  be- 

for  Borne  pleating   notlcea  of  toe  early  fore  1500.     Bn t  It  IU  not  till  •boat  the 

■tidies  in    natural    blnlory.     ftmtanna  middle   of   the    aUMeuth  centtuy   that 

wat  fond  of  It;  and  his  poem  on  the  cnl-  botany,  through   I 

Uvatlon  or  the  lemon,  orange,  and  citron  Matthloll   on   IMo* 

(I*  borti.  Ueapertdum)  show*  an  ao  nune  adteUnot  ton  ,  . 

■omy  of  the  operations  as  a  rreparate  branch. 
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19.  Enel,  a  physician  of  Soissone,  an  excellent  Greek 
scholar,  had  become  known  by  a  translation  of  R 
Diosoorides  in  1516,  upon  which  Huet  baa  be- 
stowed high  praise.  His  more  celebrated  treatise  Do 
Natura  Stirpium  appeared  at  Paris  in  1536,  and  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  offspring  of  that  press.  It  is  a  com- 
pilation from  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  on  botany, 
made  with  taste  and  judgment  His  knowledge,  how- 
ever, derived  from  experience  was  not  considerable, 
though  he  has  sometimes  given  the  French  names  ol 
species  described  by  the  Greeks,  so  far  as  his  limited 
means  of  observation  and  the  difference  of  climate  en- 
abled him.  Many  later  writers  have  borrowed  from 
Enel  their  general  definitions  and  descriptions  of  plants, 
which  he  himself  took  from  Theophrastus.1 

20.  Rnel,  however,  seems  to  have  been  left  far  behind 
by  Leonard  Fuchs,  professor  of  medicine  in  _. 
more  than  one  German  university,  who  has  se- 
cured a  verdant  immortality  in  the  well-known  Fuchsia. 
Besides  many  works  on  his  own  art,  esteemed  in  their 
time,  he  published  at  Basle  in  1542  his  Commentaries 
on  the  History  of  Plants,  containing  above  500  figures, 
a  botanical  treatise  frequently  reprinted,  and  translated 
into  most  European  languages.  "  Considered  as  a  na- 
turalist, and  especially  as  a  botanist,  Fuchs  holds  a  dis- 
tinguished place,  and  he  has  thrown  a  strong  light  on 
that  science.  His  chief  object  is  to  describe  exactly  the 
plants  used  in  medicine ;  and  his  prints,  though  mere 
outlines,  are  generally  fcithful.  He  shows  that  the 
plants  and  vegetable  products  mentioned  by  Theophras- 
tus,  Dioscuri dea,  Hippocrates,  and  Galen  had  hitherto 
been  ill  known."  " 

21.  Matthioli,  an  Italian  physician,  in  a  peaceful  re- 
treat near  Trent,  accomplished  a  laborious  M  .... 
repertory  of  medical  botany  in  his  Commen- 
taries on  Dioscorides,  published  originally,  1544,  in 
Italian,  but  translated  by  himself  into  Latin,  and  fre- 
quently reprinted  throughout  Europe.  Notwithstanding 
a  bad  arrangement,  and  the  author's  proneness  to  cre- 
dulity, it  was  of  great  service  at  a  time  when  no  good 
work  on  that  subject  was  in  existence  in  Italy ;  and  its 

«  Blogr.  rjnlT.  (by  M.  dn  Petit  Thwim).  =>  M. 

D3,iizodb»Googlc 
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reputation  seem>  to  have  been  not  only  general,  but  of 
long  duration." 

22.  It  was  not  singular  that  much  should  have  been 
Low  itata  published,  imperfect  as  it  might  be,  on  the  na. 
otiooiogj.  tural  history  of  plants,  while  that  of  animal 
nature,  as  a  matter  of  science,  lay  almost  neglected. 
The  importance  of  vegetable  products  in  medicine  was 
far  more  extensive  and  various ;  while  the  ancient  trea- 
tises, which  formed  substantially  the  chief  knowledge 
of  nature  possessed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  are  more 
copious  and  minute  on  the  botanical  than  the  animated 
kingdom.  Hence  we  find  an  absolute  dearth  of  books 
relating  to  zoology.  That  of  P.  Jovius  do  Piscibus  Eo- 
manis  is  rather  one  of  a  philologer  and  a  lover  of  good 
cheer  than  a  naturalist,  and  treats  only  of  the  fish  eaten 
at  the  Roman  tables.0  Gillius  de  vi  et  natura  animal  Jam 
is  little  else  than  a  compilation  from  Mii&n  and  other 
ancient  authors,  though  Nioeron  says  that  the  author 
has  interspersed  some  observations  of  his  own.'  No 
work  of  the  least  importance,  even  for  that  time,  can 
perhaps  be  traced  in  Europe  on  any  part  of  zoology,  be- 
fore the  Avium  prsecipuarum  historia  of  our  country- 
man Turner,  published  at  Cologne  in  1548,  though  this 
is  confined  to  species  described  by  the  ancients.  Gesner, 
in  his  Pandects,  which  bear  date  in  the  same  year,  seve- 
ral times  refers  to  it  with  commendation .* 

23.  Agricola,  a  native  of  Saxony,  acquired  a  perfect 
imimis_  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  metallurgy  from 
^aa>*w  the  miners  of  Chemnftz,  and  perceived  the  im- 
mense resources  that  might  be  drawn  from  the  abysses 
of  the  earth.  "  He  is  the  first  mineralogist,"  says  Cuvier, 
"  who  appeared  after  the  revival  of  science  m  Europe. 
He  was  to  mineralogy  what  Gesner  was  to  zoology ;  the 
chemical  part  of  metallurgy,  and  especially  what  relates 
to  assaying,  is  treated  with  great  care,  and  has  been 
little  improved  down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 


't  Lea  X.,  qudmpedft  l&talj  prints! 

Michael  Herr.    Tnmnr,  * 

;  Andrbi,  And  igaExi  u  i  uturhllat 
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ttuy.  It  ia  plain  that  he  was  acquainted  -with  the 
classics,  the  Greek  alchemists,  and  many  manuscripts. 
Yet  he  believed  in  the  goblins  to  whom  miners  ascribe 
the  effects  of  mephitio  exhalations." ' 


Id  Orlsalal  IilenUr 


24.  The  study  of  Hebrew  was  naturally  one  of  those 
which  flourished  best  under  the  influence  of  „ . 
Protestantism.  It  was  exclusively  connected 
with  Scriptural  interpretation ;  and  could  neither  suit 
the  polished  irrcligion  of  the  Italians  nor  the  bigotry  of 
those  who  owned  no  other  standard  than  the  Vulgate 
translation.  Sperone  observes  in  one  of  his  dialogues, 
that  as  muoh  as  Latin  is  prized  in  Italy,  so  much  do  the 
Germans  value  the  Hebrew  language."  We  have  antici- 
pated in  another  place  the  translations  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment by  Luther,  Pagninus,  and  other  Hebraists  of  this 
age.  Sebastian  Monster  published  the  first  grammar 
and  lexicon  of  the  Chaldee  dialect  in  1527.  His  Hebrew 
Grammar  had  preceded  in  1625.  The  Hebrew  Lexicon 
of  Pagninus  appeared  in  1529,  and  that  of  Munster  him- 
self in  1543.  Elias  Levita,  the  learned  Jew  Eauhetl^ 
who  has  been  already  mentioned,  deserves  to 
stand  in  this  his  natural  department  above  even  Mun- 
ster. Among  several  works  that  fall  within  this  period 
we  may  notice  the  Masorah  (Venice,  1538,  and  Basle, 
1539),  wherein  he  excited  the  attention  of  the  world  by 
denying  the  authority  and  antiquity  of  vowel  points,  and 
a  Lexicon  of  the  Chaldee  and  Eabbinical  dialects,  in 
1541.  "Those,"  says  Simon,  "whowould  thoroughly 
understand  Hebrew  should  read  the  Treatises  of  Elias 
Levita,  which  are  full  of  important  observations  neces- 
sary for  the  explanation  of  the  sacred  text." '  Pellican, 
one  of  the  first  who  embraced  the  principles  jy1Uain 
of  the  Zuinglian  reform,  has  merited  a  warm 
eulogy  from  Simon  for  his  Commentarii  Bibliorum  (Zu- 
rich, 1531-1530,  five  volumes  in  folio),  especially  for 
avoiding  that  display  of  rabbinical  learning  which  the 
German  Hebraists  used  to  affect." 

'  Btogr.  Univ.  •  P.  1W  (edit  ISM).  >  Biogr.  UalT.  "It 
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25.  Few  endeavours  were  made  in  this  period  towards 
AnUc  ud  th°  cultivation  of  the  other  Oriental  languages. 
oriental  Pagnino  printed  an  edition  of  the  Koran  at 
lar-to™.  Ygjjjpg  jj,  1630,  but  it  waB  immediately  sup- 
pressed, a  precaution  hardly  required  while  there  was 
no  one  able  to  read  it.  But  it  may  have  been  supposed 
that  the  leaves  of  some  hooks,  like  that  recorded  in  the 
Arabian  Nights,  contain  an  active  poison  that  does  not 
wait  for  the  slow  process  of  understanding  their  contents. 
Two  crude  attempts  at  introducing  the  Eastern  tongues 
were  made  soon  afterwards.  One  of  these  was  by  Wil- 
liam Postal,  a  man  of  some  parts  and  more  reading,  but 
chiefly  known,  while  he  was  remembered  at  all,  for  mad 
reveries  of  fanaticism,  and  an  idolatrous  veneration  for  a 
saint  of  his  own  manufacture,  La  Mere  Jeanne,  the 
Joanna  Southcote  of  the  sixteenth  century.  We  are 
only  concerned  at  present  with  his  collection  of  alpha- 
bets, twelve  in  number,  published  at  Paris  in  1538, 
The  greater  part  of  these  are  Oriental.  An  Arabic 
Grammar  followed  the  same  year,  but  the  types  are  so 
very  imperfect  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  read  them. 
A  polyglott  alphabet  on  a  much  larger  scale  appeared  at 
Pa  via  the  next  year,  through  the  care  of  Teseo  Ambrogio, 
containing  those  of  forty  languages.  Ambrogio  gave  also 
an  introduction  to  the  Chaldee,  Syriae,  and  Armenian, 
but  very  defective,  at  least  as  to  the  two  latter.  Such 
rude  and  incorrect  publications  hardly  deserve  the  name 
of  beginnings.  According  to  Andres,  Arabic  was  pub- 
licly taught  at  Paris  by  Giustiniani,  and  at  Salamanca 
by  Clenardus.  The  jEthiopic  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  printed  at  Rome  in  1548. 


>n  Gfiognpby  and  Hljfery. 


26.  The  curiosity  natural  to  mankind  had  been  gratified 
oeompoyothy  various  publications  since  the  invention  of 
Gr^fi™.  printing,  containing  either  the  relations  of  an- 
cient travellers,  such -as  Marco  Polo,  or  of  those  under 
the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  flags,  who  had  laid  open  two 
new  worlds  to  the  European  reader.    These  were  for  the 
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first  time  collected,  to  the  number  of  seventeen,  by 
Simon  Grymme,  a  learned  professor  at  Basle,  in  Novus 
orbis  regionum  ot  insularum  veteribus  incognitarum, 
printed  at  Paris  in  1532.  We  find  in  this  collection, 
besides  an  introduction  to  cosmography  by  Sebastian 
Minister,  a  map  of  the  world  bearing  the  date  1531. 
The  Cosmography  of  Apianus,  professor  at  Ingoldstadt, 
published  in  1524,  contains  also  a  map  of  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  world.  In  this  of  Grynseus's  collection  a 
rude  notion  of  the  eastern  regions  of  Asia  appears. 
Sumatra  is  called  Taprobane,  and  placed  in  the  150th 
meridian.  A  vague  delineation  of  China  and  the  adja- 
cent sea  is  given,  but  Catay  is  marked  farther  north. 
The  island  of  Gilolo,  which  seems  to  be  Japan,  is  about 
240°  east  longitude.  South  America  is  noted  as  Terra 
Australia  recenter  invents,  sed  nondum  plane  cognita ; 
and  there  is  as  much  of  North  America  as  Sebastian 
Cabot  had  discovered,  a  little  enlarged  by  lucky  conjec- 
ture. Magellan,  by  circumnavigating  the  world,  bad 
solved  a  famouB  problem.  We  find  accordingly  in  this 
map  an  attempt  to  divide  the  globe  by  the  360  meridians 
of  longitude.  The  best  account  of  his  voyage,  that  by 
Pigafetta,  was  not  published  till  1556;  but  the  first, 
HnximilianuB  de  insulis  Moluccis,  appeared  in  1523. 

27.  The  Cosmography  of  Apianus,  above  mentioned, 
was  reprinted  with  additions  by  Gemma  Frisius    ArilnqBi 
in  1533  and  1550.    It  i»,  however,  as  a  work  of 
mere  geography,  very  brief  and  superficial,  though  it 
may  exhibit  as  much  of  the  astronomical  part  of  the  sci- 
ence as  the  times  permitted.    That  of  Sebastian  M 
Monster,  published  in  1546,  notwithstanding 
its  title,  extends  only  to  the  German  empire."     The  Iso- 
lario  of  Bordone  (Venice,  1528)  contains  a  description 
of  all  the  islands  of  the  world,  with  maps/ 

■  EkUwro,  111.  M4.  Anitralla,  under    tt»    name  of  Java 

T  TtndmoH,  Is.  ill,    [The  beat  map,  Grande.    Bat  Ihla,  which  Haul  to  como 

probably,  of  thfe  period  la  one  In  the  lmrnedlatalr  from   some   Italian  work, 

Brltlih  tfuienm,  esecoted  in  France  be-  may  be  traced  to  Marco  Polo,  the  great 

fore  1636,  as  la  Inferred  from  the  form  father  of  geographical  conjecture  in  the 

altered  Id  that  year.     Thia   map  ll  ge-  as  he  picked  up  In  China,  of  two  Islands, 

iierally  aupertor  to   some  which  were  Java  majur  and  Java  minor.    The  con- 

engraved  at  a  Later  time,  and  repreaenta  thient  delineated  In  tbis  French  map  la 

. .  ... .    .a_,.._  . .__._._.     t.  ._,..,..,     .    -  -  vflj  VMny  enlarged. 
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28.  A  few  voyages  were  printed  before  the  middle  of 
Von™.    ^e  oentlVT'  wn"3n  have,  for  the  most  part, 

D*",J"•■    found  their  way  into  the  oollection  of  Bamusio. 
The  most  considerable  is  the  History  of  the  Indies,  that 
0  is,  of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America,  by 

Gonzalo  Hernandez,  sometimes  called  Oviedo, 
by  which  name  he  is  recorded  in  the  Biographic  TJniver- 
selle.  The  author  had  resided  for  some  years  in  St 
Domingo.  He  published  a  nummary  of  the  general  and 
natural  history  of  the  Indies  In  1526,  and  twenty  books 
of  this  entire  work  in  1535.  The  remaining  thirty  did 
not  appear  till  1783.  In  the  long  list  of  geographical 
treatises  given  by  Ortelius  a  small  number  belong  to  this 
earlier  period  of  the  century.  But  it  may  be  generally 
said  that  the  acquaintance  of  Europe  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  could  as  yet  be  only  obtained,  orally  from  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  sailors  or  adventurers,  and  was  such  as 
their  falsehood  and  blundering  would  impart 

29.  It  is  not  my  design  to  comprehend  historical  lite- 
Hiitorfmi  rsture,  except  as  to  the  chief  publications,  in 
■uriu.      these  volumes ;  and  it  is  hitherto  but  a  barren 

field;  for,  though  Guicciardini  died  in  1540,  his  great 
history  did  not  appear  till  1564.  Some  other  valuable 
histories,  those  of  Nardi,  Segni,  Yarchi,  were  also  kept 
back,  through  political  or  other  causes,  till  a  compara- 
tively late  period.  That  of  Faulus  Joviue,  which  is  not 
in  very  high  estimation,  appeared  in  1550,  and  may  be 
reckoned,  perhaps,  after  that  of  Machiavel,  the  best  of 
this  age.  Upon  this  side  of  the  Alps  several  works  of 
this  class,  to  which  the  historical  Btudent  has  recourse, 
might  easily  be  enumerated,  but  none  of  a  philosophical 
character,  or  remarkable  for  beauty  of  style.  I  should, 
however,  wish  to  make  an  exception  for  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Chevalier  Bayard,  written  by  his  secretary,  and 
known  by  the  title  of  Le  Loyal  Serviteur ;  they  are  full 
of  warmth  and  simplicity.  A  chronicle  bearing  the 
name  of  Carion,  but  really  written  by  Melanohthon,  and 
published  in  the  German  language,  1532,  was  afterwards 
translated  into  Latin,  and  became  the  popular  manual  of 
universal  history.*  But  ancient  and  mediaeval  history 
was  as  yet  very  imperfectly  made  known  to  those  who 
had  no  access  to  its  original  sources.     Even  in  Italy 

*  ■  Bajle,  nrl.  Carton ;  Eichhoru.  liL  asm. 
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little  bad  yet  been  done  with  critical  or  even  extensive 
erudition. 


30.  Italy  in  the  sixteenth,  century  was  remarkable  for 
the  number  of  her  literary  academies ;  institu  -  iuiuo  na- 
tions which,  though  by  no  means  peculiar  to  iaUia- 
her,  have  in  no  other  country  been  so  general  or  so  con- 
spicuous. We  have  already  taken  notice  of  that  esta- 
blished by  Aldus  Manutius  at  Venice  early  in  this 
century,  and  of  those  of  older  date,  which  had  enjoyed 
the  patronage  of  princes  at  Florence  and  Naples,  as  well 
as  of  that  which  Fomponius  Leetus  and  his  associates, 
with  worse  auspices,  had  endeavoured  to  form  at  Rome. 
The  Roman  academy,  after  a  long  season  of  persecution 
or  neglect,  revived  in  the  genial  reign  of  Leo  X. 
"  Those  were  happy  days,"  says  Sadolet  in  1 529,  writing 
to  Angelo  Colocci,  a  Latin  poet  of  some  reputation, 
"  when  in  your  suburban  gardens,  or  mine  on  the  Qui- 
rinal,  or  in  the  Circus,  or  by  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  we 
held  those  meetings  of  learned  men,  all  recommended 
by  their  own  virtues  and  by  publio  reputation.  Then  it 
was  that,  after  a  repast,  which  the  wit  of  the  guests  Ten- 
dered exquisite,  we  heard  poems  or  orations  recited  to 
our  great  delight, — productions  of  the  ingenious  Casa- 
nuova,  the  sublime  Vida,  the  elegant  and  correct  Beroaldo, 
and  many  others,  still  living  or  now  no  more." "  Cory- 
cius,  a  wealthy  German,  encouraged  the  good-humoured 
emulation  of  these  Roman  luminaries.*  But  the  miserable 
reverse  that  not  long  after  the  death  of  Leo  befell  Rome 
put  an  end  to  this  academy,  which  was  afterwards 
replaced  by  others  of  less  fame. 

31.  The  first  academies  of  Italy  had  chiefly  directed 
their  attention  to  classical  literature;  they  Tbeyp.j-r*- 
compared  manuscripts,  they  suggested  new  gmi » u» 
readings  or  new  interpretations,  they  deci-  g0"e*' 
phered  inscriptions  and  coins,  they  sat  in  judgment  on 
a  Latin  ode,  or  debated  the  propriety  of  a  phrase.  Their 
own  poetry  had,  perhaps,  never  been  neglected ;  but  it 
was  not  till  the  writings  of  Bembo  founded  a  new  code 
of  criticism  in  the  Italian  language  that  they  began  to 

*  Sadolet,  Kpist..  p.  Kfi  f«lit.  u*4).    Boww  bu  quoted  Ihli  interfiling  letter. 
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study  it  minutely,  and  judge  of  compositions  with  that 
fastidious  scrupulousness  which  they  had  been  used  to 
exercise  upon  modern  Latinity.  Several  academies  were 
established  with  a  view  to  this  purpose,  and  became  the 
self-appointed  censors  of  their  native  literature.  The 
reader  will  remember  what  has  been  already  mentioned, 
that  there  was  a  peculiar  source  of  verbal  criticism  in 
Italy,  from  the  want  of  a  recognised  standard  of  idiom. 
The  very  name  of  the  language  was  long  in  dispute. 
Bembo  maintained  that  Florentine  was  the  proper  appel- 
lation. Varchi  and  other  natives  of  the  city  have 
adhered  to  this  very  restrictive  monopoly.  Several, 
with  more  plausibility,  contended  for  the  name  Tuscan ; 
and  this,  in  fact,  was  so  long  adopted,  that  it  is  hardly 
yet,  perhaps,  altogether  out  of  use.  The  majority,  how- 
ever, were  not  Tuscans ;  and  while  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  highest  purity  of  their  language  is  to  be  found 
in  Tuscany,  the  word  Italian  has  naturally  prevailed  as 
its  denomination. 

32.  The  academy  of  Florence  was  instituted  in  1540 
Tbrir  fcnd-  to  illustrate  and  perfect  the  Tuscan  language, 
™  for       especially  by  a  olose  attention  to  the  poetry  of 

Petrarch.  Their  admiration  of  Petrarch  be- 
came an  exclusive  idolatry ;  the  critics  of  this  age  would 
acknowledge  no  delect  in  him,  nor  excellence  in  any 
different  style.  Dissertations  and  commentaries  on 
Petrarch,  in  all  the  diffnseness  characteristic  of  the  age 
and  the  nation,  crowd  the  Italian  libraries.  We  are, 
however,  anticipating  a  little  in  mentioning  them;  for 
few  belong  to  so  early  a  period  as  the  present  But  by 
dint  of  this  superstitious  accuracy  in  style,  the  language 
rapidly  acquired  a  purity  and  beauty  which  has  given 
the  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  value  in  the  eyes 
of  their  oountrymen  not  always  so  easily  admitted  by 
those  who,  being  less  able  to  perceive  the  delicacy  of 
expression,  are  at  leisure  to  yawn  over  their  frequent 
tediousness  and  inanity. 

33.  The  Italian  academies  which  arose  in  the  first 
TJwybMona  half  of  the  century,  and  we  shall  meet  with 

others  hereafter,  are  too  numerous  to  be  reck- 


oned in  these  pages.  The  most  famous  were  the  Intro- 
nati  of  Siena,  founded  in  1526,  and  devoted,  like  that  of 
Florence,  to  the  improvement  of  their  language;  the 
Infiammati  of  Padua,  founded  by  some  men  of  high 
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attainments  in  1534;  and  that  of  Modena,  which,  after 
a  short  career  of  brilliancy,  fell  under  Buoh  suspicions  of 
heresy,  and  was  subjected  to  such  inquisitorial  jealousy 
about  1542,  that  it  never  again  made  any  figure  in  lite- 
rary history.* 

34.  Those  academies  have  usually  been  distinguished 
by  little  peculiarities,  which  border  sometimes  Their  dis- 
on  the  ridiculous,  but  serve  probably,  at  least  Unc'lon■- 
in  the  beginning,  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  such  societies. 
They  took  names  humorously  quaint ;  they  adopted 
devices  and  distinctions,  which  made  them  conspicuous 
and  inspired  a  vain  pleasure  in  belonging  to  them.  The 
Italian  nobility,  living  a  good  deal  in  cities,  and  re- 
strained from  political  business,  fell  willingly  into  these 
literary  associations.  They  have,  perhaps,  as  a  body, 
been  better  educated,  or,  at  least,  better  acquainted  with 
their  own  literature  and  with  classical  antiquity,  than 
men  of  equal  rank  in  other  countries.  This  was  more 
the  case  in  the  sixteenth  century  than  at  present.  Ge- 
nius and  erudition  have  been  always  honoured  in  Italy ; 
and  the  more,  probably,  that  they  have  not  to  stand 
the  competition  of  overpowering  wealth  or  of  political 
influence. 

35.  Academies  of  the  Italian  kind  do  not  greatly  favour 
the  vigorous  advances  in  science,  and  much  Ertta™- 
less  the  original  bursts  of  genius,  for  which  mctaiwith 
men  of  powerful  minds  are  designed  by  nature. 

They  form  an  oligarchy,  pretending  to  guide  the  public 
taste,  as  they  are  guided  themselves,  by  arbitrary 
maxims  and  close  adherence  to  precedents.  The  spirit 
of  criticism  which  they  foster  is  a  salutary  barrier 
against  bad  teste  and  folly,  but  is  too  minute  and  scru- 
pulous in  repressing  the  individualities  that  characterise 
real  talents,  and  ends  by  producing  an  unblemished 
mediocrity,  without  the  powers  of  delight  or  excite- 
ment, for  which  alone  the  literature  of  the  imagination 


36.  In  the  beginning  of  this  century  several  societies 
were  set  on  foot  in  Germany  for  the  promotion  Ti»r  ro- 
of ancient  learning,  besides  that  already  men-  «ed  less  <n 
tioned,  of  the  Rhine,  established  by  Camerarius  T 
of  Dalberg  and  Conrad  Geltes  in  the  preceding  age. 

■  Tlrabtuchl.  illl.  ch.  i,  is  my  chief  sulhOTity  about  the  Ittllao  ncsdtmiei  of  tlili 


Wimpfeling  presided  over  one  at  Straaburg  in  1514,  and 
we  find  another  at  Augsburg  in  1516.  It  is  probable 
that  the  religions  animosities  -which  followed  stood  in 
the  way  of  similar  institutions ;  or  they  may  have  ex- 
isted without  obtaining  much  celebrity.'1 

37.  Italy  was  rich,  for  beyond  any  other  country,  in 
jn-i-u.  public  and  private  libraries.  The  Vatican, 
first  in  dignity,  in  antiquity,  and  in  number  of 
books,  increased  under  almost  every  successive  pope, 
except  Julius  II.,  the  least  favourable  to  learning  of 
them  all.  The  Laurentian  library,  purchased  by  Leo  X, 
before  his  accession  to  the  papacy,  from  a  monastery  at 
Florence,  which  had  acquired  the  collection  after  the 
fall  of  the  Medici  in  1494,  was  restored  to  that  city  by 
Clement  VII.,  and  placed  in  the  newly-erected  building 
which  still  contains  it.  The  pnblio  libraries  of  Venice 
and  Ferrara  were  conspicuous ;  and  even  a  private 
citizen  of  the  former,  the  Cardinal  Orimani,  is  said  to 
have  left  one  of  eight  thousand  volumes ;  at  that  time,  it 
appears,  a  remarkable  nnmber.*  Those  of  Heidelberg 
and  Vienna,  commenced  in  the  fifteenth  century,  were 
still  the  most  distinguished  in  Germany ;  and  Cardinal 
Ximenes  founded  one  at  Alcali.'  It  is  unlikely  that 
many  private  libraries  of  great  extent  existed  in  the 
empire ;  but  the  trade  of  bookselling,  though  not  yet, 
in  general,  separated  from  that  of  printing,  had  become 
of  considerable  importance. 

*  JiiKler,  In  his  Hitt.  Lllterarln,  mm-      •  Tlr.bo«iil,viILlBT-31B. 
ttom  none  between   tint  of  U*  Rhine,        I  Jnglsr,   HliL    LlttOalta,   p.  IN  et 
u>d  one  eidtiliitiEd  it  Weimar  In  1617,  *1IM. 
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